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Introduction 


Lewis A. Coser 


SUNY at Stony Brook 


The scientific study of social conflict and collective violence 
has come a long way in a relatively short period of time. When in 
1956 I published The Functions of Social Conflict (Coser, 1956), I was 
considered somewhat of a maverick among sociologists. Today it 
almost seems as if those who focus exclusively on social order and 
social harmony are considered slightly deviant. 

To be sure, there were reasons intrinsic to the various social 
science disciplines that led to the comparative neglect of conflict, 
violence, and disorder in the recent past. But I venture to think 
that to a very large extent this neglect can be accounted for by ex- 
trinsic factors, more particularly the relative harmony and order 
that prevailed in the American polity and in American society 
generally in the first two decades after World War II. During that 
period, economic conditions were by and large most favorable; 
America enjoyed an unprecedented prosperity. The lean years of 
the depression and the war had receded in collective memory. As 
the size of the pie seemed to grow for every group and stratum in 
the society, intergroup contentions were successfully minimized. 
Moreover, as the Cold War developed, there were strong pressures 
for the maintenance of internal unity in the face of outside danger. 
American intellectuals, as C. Wright Mills suggested at the time, 
were enjoined to enlist in The American Celebration. Most of 
them resisted very little, if at all. Confronted by a quiescent social 
scene, it is hardly surprising that most social scientists were at- 
tracted by models of society that stressed harmony, adjustment, 
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and common values; and that they fashioned their analytical nets 
in such a way that they caught hardly any of those data that might 
reveal stresses and strains below the surface. 

The image of society as an essentially peaceful and harmoni- 
ous adjustment between component parts, which was basic to The 
American Celebration and the famous End of Ideology thesis, 
was rudely shattered in the sixties. The major racial confronta- 
tions which began with the civil rights revolution in the late fifties 
and sixties, the nonviolent struggles in the South, the ghetto riots _ 
in the North, and the variety of other disorders on the racial front 
made it plain that harmony models were no longer serviceable. | 
Nor were disorders limited to the racial scene, of course. When 
many universities erupted in major contentions—first between 
students and administration and later between students and facul- 
ty—when large sectors of the young developed life styles and ide- 
ologies opposed to time-honored practices and cherished tradi- 
tion, it became apparent that this was not yet another variant of 
traditional generational contentions. It began to look as if these 
conflicts would not abate, as they had so often in the past, when 
young rebels would find their niches in the domestic and occupa- 
tional order. It seemed to many observers that the stage was set 
for a fundamental confrontation over the general ethos that was to 
govern the future of American society. 

Given such fundamental change in the American scene, it is 
hardly surprising that social scientists, even though with some 
delay, have made major efforts to respond with new theory and 
novel research to the challenge of social circumstances. Even 
though it remains true that theorizing about social disorder and 
social conflict was powerfully enhanced through the rediscovery 
of certain theoretical propositions in the work, say, of Marx and 
Simmel, it is still true that a new understanding of social disorder 
was largely forged in the crucible of recent historical events. 

In fact, as happens frequently in intellectual history, the 
traumatic impact of recent events has sometimes been so strong on 
certain social scientists that they have been led to go to the oppo- 
site extreme of previous orthodoxies. Some now assert that coer- 
cion and conflict are more basic social elements than consensus 
and equilibrium (Horton, 1966; Adams, 1966). As I have stated 
elsewhere (Coser, 1967), such an approach seems to me profound- 
ly misleading. In fact, the way in which the issue is posed in such 
writings seems to me metaphysical rather than scientific.. Conflict 
theory or integration theory are not rival explanatory schemes 
like, say, Ptolemaic versus Copernican astronomy. They are, ог 
rather should be, partial theories sensitizing the observer to one 
or another set of data and events relevant to a full theoretical ex- 
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planation. Just as in psychology the vain quest to decide whether 
nature or nurture is the main determinant of personality has long 
been abandoned, so it should be realized in mature social science 
that conflict and order, disruption and integration are fundamental 
social processes which, though in different proportions and ad- 
mixtures, are part of any conceivable social system. 

What we have learned in the last decade or two, and what the 
various authors in this issue illustrate in their otherwise often 
divergent approaches, is that social disorder and social order can- 
not be studied separately from each other. They are intimately 
intertwined, somewhat like figure and ground are related in hu- 
man perception. The social scene is neither a war of all against 
all where, to use Hobbes’s fine expression, “club is trump,” nor is 
it a frictionless Utopian vacuum where strife is banned forever 
and men adjust to one another in blissful harmony. The dialecti- 
cal tension between order and disorder, between the making and 
the breaking of internal peace and harmony, are likely to charac- 
terize the future of mankind as they have characterized its past. 
Man’s best hope is not the eradication of conflicts, for that is im- 
possible, but rather their channelling and regulation, their domes- 
tication if you wish, so that their more destructive impact can be 
successfully minimized. A great poet once put this in two terse 
sentences when he wrote: 

Without contraries is no progression. Attraction and Repulsion, Reason 
and Energy, Love and Hate, are necessary to human existence (William 
Blake, The Marriage of Heaven and Hell]. 


Sources of Order and Disorder 


The papers published in this issue all contribute to a more 
sophisticated understanding of the sources of social disorder and, 
correlatively, of social order. While some of them are more con- 
cerned with the development and codification of broad theory, 
others focus on specific empirical data. The latter are narrower in 
scope but reach for greater depth. 

Robin Williams's paper on conflict and social order performs 
a number of distinct services. First of all, he reminds us that the- 
ory and research on conflict phenomena have a long and honor- 
able history. Although he would probably agree that this heritage 
tended to be forgotten or at least submerged for a while, it remains 
true that those of us who elaborated theoretical or empirical work 
on social conflicts were immeasurably helped by the work of pre- 
decessors among whom the work of Robin Williams in the 1940s 
loomed large indeed (Williams, 1947). Secondly, Williams 
stresses the convergence of work in sociology and in social psy- 
chology by showing that macrosociological theorizing has been 
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immensely advanced by the sophisticated social psychologic 
study of social processes in the laboratory and elsewhere. Th 
research of the last decades on relationships between frustration 
and aggression, for example, has been of great value in the study 
of civil disorders. Williams seems to be especially effective when: 
he refutes the tedious objection that the “real world" is always so 
much more complex than the laboratory situation or the questions 
asked in a survey analysis. He states that our understanding of 
conflict phenomena must be grounded in the recognition that we 
deal with a multivariate phenomenon. It is vain to search for a 
single key that can open all doors simultaneously. Rather, we 
should search for those strategic variables that, though they may 
not explain all the variance, contribute significantly to the occur- 
rence of the behavior we wish to account for. 

Thirdly, Williams draws attention to a number of recent 
models by Coleman, Blalock, and others in which an attempt has 
been made to come to terms, through such novel analytical tech- 
нез as path-coefficient analysis, with the bewildering variety 
of factors and their multifold interrelations which are likely to 
come into play in the study of concrete cases of social conflict. 
Fourthly, and most importantly, Williams develops a complex 
theoretical model of his own to account for the process of con- 
flictful interaction between two sets of actors who are charac- 
terized by a series of attributes such as interdependence, frequent 
interaction, and differential access to sources of power and au- 
thority. He hypothesizes that with a decrease of interaction be- 
tween the two sets of actors there will appear decreased empathy, 
increased cultural differences, and distorted communication. The: 
result is likely to be a heightened propensity to conflict. It serves 
little purpose to detail here the subtlety and complexities of Wil- 
liams s model. I should only like to indicate that I believe this 
model, tentative though it obviously is, to be among the most 
sophisticated attempts to deal theoretically with the complexity 
of current social conflicts, especially within universities and on the 
racial frontier. I am convinced that the publication of this paper 
will soon be followed by attempts to test it in empirical research. 

Robin Williams is a sociologist. The author of the next paper, 
Ted Robert Gurr, was trained in political science. It is hence 
especially gratifying to note that the different scholarly affiliation 
and training of these two authors has not prevented a large mea- 
sure of agreement on the issues at hand. To begin with, both of 
them rely heavily on the findings of still a third discipline, social 
psychology. This seems still another indication of the fact that in 
recent years previous tendencies toward disciplinary insulation 
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have weakened and made room for an increasing collaboration on 
common problems. 

In the first part of his study, Gurr takes stock of the large 
number of statistical studies of social disorders that have made 
their appearance beginning in the 1960s. As he says, although 
some quantitative work of this kind has been published earlier, 
the many detailed studies that have appeared more recently have 
begun to provide the critical mass for what is rapidly becoming a 
major subfield of scholarly endeavor: the quantitative and com- 
parative study of conflict phenomena. The distinctive merit of 
Gurr’s paper is that far from simply enumerating a variety of 
studies, he makes an attempt to classify and codify them. It proves 
possible, as he shows, to move toward a genuine cumulation of 
findings in this area, even though the initial definitions, research 
approaches, and analytical intentions of the authors under con- 
sideration differ significantly, and even though their statistical 
sophistication often outruns their theoretical resources. 

Only a few of the more important of Gurr’s findings can be 
mentioned here. I find it particularly suggestive that he himself 
has found, as have a number of other investigators he quotes, that 
the frequent assertion that civil conflicts are successfully mini- 
mized in the new nations when development is rapid turns out to 
be wrong. On the contrary, when subsistence economies move 
into transitional stages through modernization, collective violence 
is likely to increase. Rapid social change breeds instability 
through rising expectations. This means that the “Machiavellian” 
strategy of certain American policy planners, who thought that 
developmental aid might prevent unrest, is likely to have been a 
pipe-dream. One cannot buy tranquility through developmental 
aid. Economic growth may ultimately reduce the chances of re- 
volts or guerilla warfare, but not the occurrence of riots and 
demonstrations. Moreover, the higher the rate of growth of liter- 
acy and education, the higher the propensity for social disorder. 
Had policy planners been a bit more sophisticated, they might 
have realized that instead of exporting social tranquilizers they 
often helped prepare the soil for the germs of discontent. 

Nor will policy planners in the State Department and else- 
where be happy with another finding reported by Gurr: Foreign 
intervention in developing countries is likely to intensify domestic 
conflict rather than to minimize and stop it. Moreover, govern- 
mental coerciveness provides no guarantee whatever against the 
outbreak of collective violence. In fact, it often tends to increase 
its likelihood. If a governmental system is perceived to be legiti- 
mate by those under its jurisdiction, this does indeed decrease 
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the chances of social violence; but repression not perceived as | 


legitimate has no such results. These empirical studies document, 
for the first time, in detail and with the help of sophisticated 
techniques, the validity of an old yet never fully validated asser- 
tion of political theory. Gurr’s findings, just like our failure in 
Vietnam or, say, Napoleon’s failure in Moscow, reveal the “pov- 
erty of power." 

While Gurr's paper attempts to arrive at generalizations 
about collective violence through statistical comparisons of con- 
temporary data from a variety of national and societal contexts, 
the paper by James Rule and Charles Tilly pursues an alternative 
route. It gathers detailed statistical data on a delimited historical 
period within one national collectivity. This paper is part of a 
larger study which promises exciting new knowledge on all inci- 
dents of political violence in modern France from the Revolution 
ontas to today. The present paper focuses on the revolution of 

Rule and Tilly find the “natural history model” of revolu- 
tions advanced by Crane Brinton and his numerous followers and 
imitators rather unconvincing. They are dissatisfied with a view 
of revolutions that sees them as essentially pathological phenom- 
ena and attempts to analyze them as if they followed the patterns 
of a disease of the body social, proceeding from initial infection 
through high fever to final convalescence and recovery. They ob- 
ject to this model on both empirical and theoretical grounds. 
They argue that scholars working in this tradition tend to reason 
backward from the occurrence of a revolutionary event to its 
causes, which are seen in antecedent frustrations, discontents, and 
the like. This method, they argue, tends to deflect attention from 
the many cases in which a variety of such discontents did not lead 
to revolution. This approach focuses attention, more or less arbi- 
trarily, on one set of frustrations or discontents which is then said 
to have become the germ of the revolutionary disease. Tilly and 
Rule argue to the contrary that discontents and frustrations, as 
well as civil conflicts, are normal, and that their ebb and flow can- 
not be captured by means of any simplistic model of developmen- 
tal stages. They reason that collective violence is likely to occur 
wherever new contenders enter the political arena and encounter 
resistance from those who up to this point had a vested interest 
in the maintenance of the previous rules of the game. New claim- 
ants to political power and influence, as well as those who previ- 
ously held a monopoly of these resources, are likely to resort to 
violence when other avenues seem blocked. As new contenders for 
political power gradually mobilize their resources and build coali- 
tions with others similarly deprived of influence, the level of vio- 
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lence is likely to rise. When the government and the beati possedente 
mobilize power in their turn, confrontations are likely to increase 
further. When two such coalitions confront each other on the na- 
tional scene, there develops what Leon Trotsky termed a situation 
of “dual power," a condition in which the polity is split into war- 
ring camps. Only when one or the other camp has prevailed over 
its adversary and made its definition of the rules of the game and 
of the distribution of power prevail are a new modus vivendi and a 
new definition of legitimacy likely to emerge. ` 

The bulk of the Rule and Tilly paper consists of a detailed 
test of the model with data on political violence before, during, 
and after the French revolution of 1830. These data fail to show 
any development that could fit the natural history model. They 
show instead strong variations in participation between groups 
and, for example, between urban and rural areas as the revolution 
proceeds, rather than generalized frustrations or dissatisfactions. 
They also show that the measures of those who have seized power 
and now must defend it against other contenders may produce 
more violence than the initial seizure of power. A falling-out be- 
tween the initial revolutionary coalition partners may likewise 
lead to large scale violent contentions which hardly fit the natural 
history model. Though one case history cannot validate a theoreti- 
cal scheme, it supports the doubt cast on the natural history 
model of revolution and provides strong evidence for their counter 
model. I think that their model is more successful in explaining 
the political alignments and realignments between power holders 
and contenders for powers during and after a revolution than it is 
in explaining the factors that precede chronologically and may 
account for the reasons why new contenders pressed for entry 
upon the political arena in the first place. It could well be that the 
theory of relative deprivation, of which Rule and Tilly seem to 
think very little, will turn out to be of more utility than they antici- 
pated. Be this as it may, it is more than likely that the model ad- 
vanced here will have a pronounced effect on future studies of the 
roots of revolution in the modern world. 

A number of contributors to this issue rely heavily on Leon- 
ard Berkowitz’s psychological researches into the relation between 
frustration and aggression. It is hence particularly gratifying that 
we were able to persuade Berkowitz to contribute a substantial 
paper to this issue. Berkowitz, reacting to recent interpretations 
of social violence in America in particular, takes issue with those 
scholars who have seen in violence a purely rational, utilitarian, 
and goal-directed activity. While by no means denying that such 
motivations may indeed operate in many a concrete case at hand, 
he nevertheless argues that an explanatory model that relies ex- 
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clusively on such factors is seriously insufficient and inadequate. 
Although properly suspicious of theories that are overly ra- 
tionalistic, Berkowitz is no less critical of the simplistic uses of the 
frustration-aggression hypothesis. In particular, he makes a cru- 
cial distinction between sheer deprivation and the frustration that 
results from nonrealization of previously anticipated goals. By 
thus refining the concept of frustration, he is able to relate it to the 
notion of relative deprivation and reference-group theory as it has 
been developed by Merton and others (Merton, 1957) as well as to , 
similar conceptualizations by Festinger (1954). Earlier versions of 
the frustration-aggression hypothesis led many scholars to assume 
that people experiencing high degrees of deprivation were espe- 
cially prone to violent forms of aggression. Berkowitz’s new for- 
mulation helps explain why great deprivation may not at all lead 
to social aggression. This happens when the deprived have по | 
chance to compare their lot with others differentially placed in the | 
social order. Berkowitz here brings social psychological research 
in line with the results of those analysts of revolution who, ever 
since de Tocqueville, have focused analytical attention on relative 
rather than on absolute deprivation. More generally, Berkowitz's 
paper shows a remarkable correspondence between the findings of 
social psychological and laboratory studies and those of macro- P 
sociological investigators such as Merton (1957) and Henry and 
Short (1954). | 


Violence and the Media 


The next two papers in this issue address themselves to a 
more specific, though by no means less important, issue within 
the general area of research in social violence: the relation be- 
tween incidents of violence and their reflection in the mass media. 

_ na comprehensive discussion of various studies of the rela- 
tions between the media and violence, Gladys and Kurt Lang con- 
clude that a number of common-sense generalizations about these 
relations are widely off the mark. In particular, contrary to what 
has often been asserted in recent years, the news media are but 
rarely a major influence on the outbreak or the development of 
violence in specific conflict situations. It seems that they serve as 
often to deter violence as to intensify it. It has been maintained, 
for example, that predictions of violence in the mass media are 
likely to be self-fulfilling. But the Langs show that whether such 
predictions are self-fulfilling or self-defeating will largely depend 
on the types of persons who are attracted to scenes of potential 
violence. What is crucially important is the proportion of “eager 
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crowd, rather than the direct power of the media to attract a 
crowd in the first place. 

The Lang and Lang paper—especially if, as I hope, it pro- 
vides stimulus for further research along the lines the authors 
indicate—may go a long way to dispel the simplistic notions about 
the relation between the media and social violence that have so 
far dominated the media themselves. 

Donald Warren’s paper reports upon an in-depth investiga- 
tion of one particular incidence of racial violence in Detroit. A 
series of questions about the incident were asked of a large-scale 
sample of black and white residents in Detroit. The responses 
reveal high degrees of differential perceptions, in particular be- 
tween whites and blacks. The most striking polarization along 
racial lines occurred, perhaps not entirely unexpectedly, when the 
actions of the police in the incident were judged. White respon- 
dents overwhelmingly concluded that the police had acted cor- 
rectly, while only one-quarter of the black respondents judged 
this to have been the case. A majority of the blacks condemned 
police action, while about one-third professed not to know enough 
to give a judgment. What is striking in other sets of questions 
about the incident is the fact that while whites tended to endorse 
the official version of what had occurred, blacks rather than ac- 
cepting an opposite view tended to express uncertainty and to 
respond in terms of lack of knowledge. 

The second part of Warren’s paper turns to an examination 
of the sources of information used by white and black correspon- 
dents respectively, sources which varied considerably along racial 
lines. Blacks seem to be more distrustful than whites when it comes 
to the message of the mass media, while whites seem at times to 
over rely on them. Moreover, whites depend heavily on news- 
papers while blacks are more influenced by TV. When these find- 
ings are related to others that indicate that reliance on TV in- 
tensifies early perceptions, while reliance on newspapers as prime 
sources of information is more likely to lead to a modification of 
early perception, it points to the significant function of the media 
in fashioning the social construction of reality in different racial 
groups. Warren’s paper opens the road to further research on the 
differential impact of the media on different racial or ethnic 
groups in contemporary American society. 


Conflict Resolution 


Dean Pruitt’s paper differs in one significant respect from all 
the others in that he is concerned with the resolution of conflicts 
rather than with their sources or their impact. He discusses four 
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different methods of resolving differences of interest between riva 
parties: réliance on the norms of equity, reliance on content sp еч 
cific norms, reliance on norms of mutual responsiveness, and, 
finally, reliance on bargaining. Pruitt outlines some of the advan- 


pared with, say, labor-management bargaining in only somewhat 
tenuous ways. Be that as it may, Pruitt’s typology of mechanisms 
of conflict resolution, even though it is probably not an exhaustive 
codification or enumeration, serves to focus attention on the fact 
that the termination of conflict, and not only its sources or con- 
duct, should challenge the imagination of the social scientist just 
as much as it is likely to challenge that of the participants. 
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Contrary to some impressions, the serious study of social conflict is not a 
recent innovation. Further, the legacy of past studies has been cumulative, 
resulting in a valuable array of hypotheses, empirical generaliza O, 
conceptual schemes, and proto-theories. The state of the field, accordingly, 
indicates the timely usefulness of consideration of strategy and tactics for 
building valid empirically-based theories. Singular propositions concern- 
ing social conflict are severely limited in empirical applicability by the 
necessity of invoking the rule of ceteris paribus. But full specification of 
relevant contexts is impracticable. A strategy proposed here is the use of 
theoretically specified multivariate models. This approach is illustrated 
by specific empirical generalizations, drawn from laboratory research, 
field experiments, large-scale field studies, and comparative macro- 
analyses. Additional possibilities for further development are suggented 
by stating a hypothetical “law” of collective conflict, on the basis of which 
additional predictive hypotheses are suggested. 


The recent resurgence of interest in social conflict sometimes 
obscures the fact that the social sciences have a long history of 
concern with conflict. Contrary to the Columbus complex of some 
scholars who appear to believe that “conflict theory?’ is an inven- 


"This article has been adapted from a more extended discussion, “Conflict 
and Social Order: Some Complex Propositions for Sociologists Who Live in 
Interesting Times,” a paper prepared for circulation to the membership of the 
Sociological Research Association in advance of its annual meeting at San 
Francisco, September 1, 1969. (Also see Williams, 1970.) 
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tion of the 1960s, prior substantial and cumulative investigation 
has left us a legacy of relevant and important concepts, hypoth- 
eses, data, empirical generalizations, and prototheories. 

Even a rather cursory search of the literature in social science 
explicitly dealing with intergroup relations indicates that the 
total number of reasonable definite hypotheses and empirical 
generalizations now available in the professional literature on so- 
cial conflict and closely related topics is not less than five hundred. 
The substantive inventory is impressive not merely in sheer size 
but also because many of the propositions are crucial to life-death 
questions of social policy, i.e., there is not much doubt that they 
are socially relevant. At the same time, the inventories (Rose, 
1947; Williams, 1947, 1957; Williams, Dean, & Suchman, 1964; 
Harding, Kutner, Proshansky, & Chein, 1954; Mack & Snyder, 
1957; Coser, 1954, 1967; Suchman, Dean, & Williams, 1958; 
Berelson & Steiner, 1964; Sherif, 1966; Blalock, 1967) contain 
numerous hypotheses, the testing of which will have decisive im- 
plications for important questions of basic psychological and 
sociological theory. 


STRATEGIES AND TACTICS FoR BUILDING THEORIES 
Limitations of Singular Propositions 


The listing of individual (singular) propositions is usually 
a helpful step in the ordering and critical appraisal of a field of 
study. However, repeated inventorying of elementary propositions 
can turn into an empty exercise, generating no new implications: 
In general, the catalogues of conflict sources which are available do not, 
for the most part, provide the observer with more than a list of alternative 
Possibilities which he would want to explore in any single instance. Above 
all, there is little guidance as to patterns of combination which produce 
conflict and to the conditions under which they are formed [Mack & 
Snyder, 1957, р. 222]. 
Exactly so—for unless “patterns of combination” can be speci- 
fied, the discrete findings of even the most rigorous experimental 
research can neither cohere into scientific theories nor constitute 
valid guides to diagnosis of the lumpy, nonrandom, organized 
complexity of the open systems represented by social collectivities. 
It is familiar doctrine that every singular hypothesis and 
empirical generalization is embedded in an invisible context of 
implicit assumptions concerning the meanings of terms, the con- 
crete referents of indicators, the interactions with external vari- 
ables, and the constancy of the environment or system within 
which the proposition applies. What is important is to develop the 
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concrete implications of this situation for research strategies and 
practices. 

Any singular proposition always holds the possibility of mis- 
interpretation by being taken as a complete or adequate descrip- 
tion or explanation. Because most of the phenomena of social 
opposition and conflict (and, of course, of cooperation and inte- 
gration) are complex states resulting from multiple causes, any 
particular proposition asserting a relationship between these 
explicanda and some postulated independent factor, or limited 
set of factors, is likely to be inadequate in some sense. Thus it 
may have appeared easy to dismiss explanations of political revo- 
lutions in terms of mass distress by showing that extensive de- 
privation is not invariably associated with revolutions. But as 
Pettee sharply noted: 

The whole argument about distress and expansive ambition as causes 
of revolution may be resolved if one remembers that a shoe may pinch, 
either because the foot has grown, or because the shoe has shrunken. Dis- 
tress alone has not sufficed to cause a full dress revolution, but it has 
played a mighty role in the two greatest ones [Pettee, 1938, p. 15]. 

Or, to take one other salient example, the research of the last 
decade on relationships between frustration and aggression has 
verified the supposition that the social and cultural characteristics 
of the frustration are crucial in determining the responses. It is 
reasonably well established that frustrating stimuli most likely to 
be followed by aggressive feelings and behavior are those which 
are artibrary, unanticipated, and imposed by an agent previously 
associated with other frustrations (Bandura & Walters, 1963). It 
has been shown, further, that overt aggression subsequent to frus- 
tration depends upon the presence of appropriate cue objects, 
i.e., both the psychological arousal and the suitable or appropri- 
ate target and context are necessary conditions (Berkowitz, 1962, 
1968). The point warrants some further elaboration by a very 
brief overview of selected experimental research. Studies which 
show that observation of violence (by a person physically present 
or on film or television) elicits violence or aggressive behavior 
on the part of children include those reported by Bandura and 
Huston (1961), Bandura, Ross, and Ross (1961, 1963), Lovaas 
(1961), Mussen and Rutherford (1961), Walters and Thomas 
(1963), Walters, Thomas, and Acker (1962), and Hicks (1965). 
The likelihood that witnessing scenes of violence will lead to vio- 
lent or aggressive acts by the observer is greater when the aggres- 
sive model is shown as being rewarded rather than punished, or if 
the violent acts are somehow “justified” (Berkowitz & Rawlings, 
1963). Intermittent are more effective than continuous rewards in 
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sustaining aggressive behavior after cessations of reward. Punish- 
ment inhibits aggression but may produce later aggression by 
supplying an aggressive model. Rewarding cooperative behavior 
reduces the aggression which will follow later frustration. Objects 
of aggression most likely to be selected are those which are visible, 
vulnerable (nonretaliatory), and associated with previous instiga- 
tors (cues) of aggression. There is no evidence to support the so- 
called “theory of catharsis,” i.e., that expression of aggression 
reduces later aggression (Walters, 1966). 

Note in these examples that the variations in the dependent 
variable—some form on aggressive behavior or its target—are 
shown to occur subsequent to variations in a primarily social stim- 
ulus field. Even the controlled laboratory’ situations are already 
marvelously complicated. And as one moves into less tightly con- 
trolled “macro” situations, the combinations of factors that we 
already know are likely to be consequential for conflict processes 
and their outcomes multiply with great rapidity. 


The Case for Multivariate Models of Conflict 
It is easy but not very helpful to say that our findings always 


presuppose “all other things being equal.” The rule of ceteris pari- 
bus is more useful as a protective disclaimer than as a guide to the 
advancement of knowledge. On the other hand, the attempt to 
State the full particularity of context of any social phenomena 
clearly is self-defeating for the scientific enterprise; it entails both 
the loss of economy of explanation and the loss of capacity for 
generalization across a series of concrete events. The classic di- 
lemma is here: the simple experiment, if successful, gives precise 
and dependable information of uncertain rate to complex 
i 


{ Is we seek to hold and defend this policy, what are its implica- 
tions? 

First, we will be searching in the main for statements of maxi- 
mum (or minimum) likelihood with regard to what might be 
called “‘complex-adequate” hypotheses (Williams, 1958). This 
approach does not excuse us from the obligation to try to account 
for all of the variance. But it does mean that we are prepared to 
take seriously variables which contribute to rather than wholly 
explain our dependent variables. Were one to consider as a 
"cause" only those variables that have been shown to be either 
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necessary or sufficient, a great many important contributory in- 
fluences would be incorrectly discarded. In situations of multiple 
causation of such complex phenomena as social conflict, it is rare 
indeed to find a single necessary condition and almost impossible 
to find a single sufficient condition (Hirschi & Selvin, 1966). But it 
is entirely possible, quite legitimate, and highly useful to identify 
variables which can be shown importantly to affect the likelihood 
of occurrence of the behavior we wish to predict. 


APPROACHES FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 


To try to encompass conflict in all its aspects and dimensions, 
then, is an effort doomed to become quickly lost in unmanageable 
complexity (Hyman, 1967; Mack, 1965). But to restrict our view 
to only those hypotheses that are subject to precise and immediate 
testing would be to exclude most of the subject that is of contem- 
porary relevance to human affairs. We seek to avoid both ex- 
tremes. 

There is, however, no way to avoid the peculiar properties of 
collective social behavior. Such behavior occurs within and among 
open systems, those which continuously engage in exchanges with 
an environment. The processes are stochastic, directional, irre- 
versible (at least in part), capable of states of nonequilibrium, 
often morphogenic. The systems constituted by the behavior often 
are loose, variable, and partially articulated. They often are in 
part unsystematic systems. 


Laboratory Research 


Some portions of this provocatively uncertain terrain have 
been mapped by relatively well-controlled observation and ex- 
perimentation, especially in small groups (Manheim, 1960). 
Within the limits of the laboratory, much has been learned of the 
conditions affecting trust and mistrust (Deutsch, 1958, 1960), 
cooperation and competition (Deutsch, 1949), and conflict (Thi- 
baut & Kelley, 1959). Thus there surely is high contemporary 
relevance in these formulations concerning reactions to nonvolun- 
tary relationships: 

Nonvoluntary membership is most frustrating when enforced intermit- 
tently or in a highly discriminating manner (i.e., for certain persons but not 
for certain virtually indistinguishable others) [Thibaut & Kelley, 1959, 
p. 176]. 


On the other hand, when a group subject to nonvoluntary de- 
privation engages in collective resistance to and aggression against 
the dominant parties: 
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Not only are the chances of achieving the unattained outcomes improved 
but an additional source of outcomes becomes available: by sharing 
their hostility toward the oppressors, the members may experience both 
an increase in affiliative outcomes (mutual respect and affection) and a 
“rising moral pride” (Rado, 1950) from having repudiated the impulse to 
give in to their captors [Thibaut & Kelley, 1959, p. 182]. 


Field Experiments 


The possibilities of field experiments have been developed in 
interesting directions by Muzafer Sherif, whose program of stud- 
ies of small groups has led to these generalizations (among 
others): 

(1.) Contact between hostile groups as equals in contiguous and pleasant 
situations does not in itself necessarily reduce conflict between them. 

(2.) Contact between groups involving interdependent action toward 
superordinate goals is conducive to cooperation between groups, but a 
single episode of cooperation is not sufficient to reduce established inter- 
group hostility and negative stereotypes. 

(3.) A series of cooperative activities toward superordinate goals has a 
cumulative effect in reducing intergroup hostility. This cumulative effect 
involves the successful development of procedures for cooperating in 
specific activities and their transfer to new situations, so that established 
modes of intergroup cooperation are recognized [Sherif, 1966, pp. 92-93]. 


Large Scale Field Investigations 


When we turn to studies of larger scope and lesser possibility 
of manipulative control of variables, we have to recognize the 
indefinitely large number of conceivable combinations of con- 
ceivably relevant factors with which our research may seem to be 
faced. The saving grace is that some possible combinations never 
actually occur or appear only rarely, whereas others appear with 
great frequency. In this lumpiness of the real social universe lies 
one major basis of the hope of establishing propositions of high 
generality that nevertheless will be reasonable approximations to 
socially significant empirical situations. At the same time, the 
hope rests on the use of explicitly complex models of analysis. 

The necessity for explicitly complex models derives from the 
presence of a large number of causal factors plus the existence of 
interaction effects among some of them. Simple models will not 
work adequately for still another reason: the existence of impor- 
tant threshold effects. Such effects sometimes appear—as the 
phrase itself suggests—when a variable has to increase to a certain 
level before any effect at all is observable, or shows substantial 
effects when strongly present, which effects abruptly disappear 
below a definite point on the decreasing side of the curve. 

Even in a fairly simple case of collective social action we may 
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find operating more or less simultaneously an interrelated set of 
independent variables which show: 
1. Both positive and negative linear correlations with dependent vari- 
ables. 
2. Both positive and negative curvilinear correlations with dependent 
variables. 
3. Multiple collinearity among independent variables—that is, many of 
the independent variables are positively correlated among themselves. 
4. Initial thresholds. 
5. Terminal thresholds. 
6. Reversals-of-effect at increasing or decreasing values of some indepen- 
dent variables in relation to some dependent variables. 

Despite initial appearances, this devil’s brew is not wholly 
unmanageable—as demonstrated by studies such as James Cole- 
man’s Equality of Educational Opportunity (1966), Melvin Kohn’s 
Class and Conformity (1969), or Otis Dudley Duncan’s use of path- 
coefficient analysis (1968). 

In the field of intergroup relations an advance has been made 
in Blalock’s Toward a Theory of Minority-Group Relations (1967). 
That work maintains a focus upon important social realities while 
developing a body of systematic hypotheses and empirical gen- 
eralizations sufficient to evoke a new generation of valuable 
studies. 


DEVELOPING A Law or COLLECTIVE CONFLICT 


Perhaps the exciting possibilities of future research can best 
be suggested by a specific example of one complex proposition 
that seems to warrant early intensive work.” Examination of a 
great variety of evidence from many different sources suggests the 
possibility that there may be a fairly simple (although multi- 
variate) *law" of collective conflict. The hypothetical causal se- 
quence can be detected in reported instances of opposition and 
conflict between children and parents, husbands and wives, 
youths and adults, students and teachers, racial categories and 
collectivities, religious groupings, social classes, nations and their 
colonies and satellites, allies, organizations, regions, laboratory 
small-groups, employers or managers and employees, and other 
social units. 


?The example was developed for the forthcoming volume, Conflict and Social 
Order: Studies in the American Case. 1 am grateful to the Russell Sage Foundation 
and its staff for time, encouragement, criticism—and peace— during work on 
this enterprise in 1968-1969. 
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The proposition states the following hypothetical empirical 
regularity: 

І. Two sets of interacting persons. Given at Timei, two sets of 
persons (Set A and Set B) who are interacting in terms of a com- 
mon culture. 


The sets are any collections or aggregates of social persons | 


(as distinct from merely individual human organisms) that are 
defined or categorized (by any given A/B pair) as bounded and 
as having at least one differentiating attribute that is common 
within one set and not found in the other. It is implied, accord- 
ingly, that membership is mutually exclusive in a given type of 
ee (older/younger; male/female; Protestant/Catholic, 
etc.). 

Not considered for present purposes is the inclusion of A and 
В in a larger set, C, nor the possible effects of still other relation- 
ships,D ....N. 

П. The basic conditions of the interaction. 


1. Sets A and В are recognizably different, and are so recog- 
nized by the participants. The crucial proximate fact for subse- 
quent propositions is the recognition (not necessarily fully con- 
scious) by one or both parties of a significant difference. However, 
the definition of this condition assumes that there do exist com- 
mon properties of the members of the sets that can be appre- 
hended by independent observers, i.e., the differences are in some 
definite sense objectively present. The intent of this stipulation is 
merely to rule out, for the purposes at hand, completely “поп- 
existent" characteristics which represent wholly imaginary, 
fictitious, fantastic, or projective qualities or attributes. The latter 
phenomena may require a different and separate analysis. 

2. Individual members of Sets A and B are directly interdepen- 
dent in activities that are necessary for the gratification of vital 
needs or for the expression or maintenance of crucial values and 
beliefs. (Although we believe that the main argument holds for 
relationships between representatives of collectivities, we аге 
excluding representative or indirect relationships in the present 
formulations, in the interest of avoiding unnecessary ambiguities.) 
The specific character of the interdependence is not at issue for 
the moment; it may be any one of several types or combinations 
of types. A partial listing of important types of interdependence 
includes the following cases: 


(a) The activity of each party is necessary for task-accomplishments or 
goal-attainments that both desire. 


(b) The presence or activity of the one party is a direct source of need- 
gratification to the other. 
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(c) One party provides “resources” or instrumental means required by 
the other for satisfaction of wants or attainment of goals; or the two ex- 
change different resources. 

(d) The presence or activity of one party is necessary for the other to re- 
ceive rewards from or to be protected against a third party or parties. 


The adjectives “vital” and “crucial” are simply tags to indi- 
cate nontriviality, from the standpoint of some or all of the partici- 
pants. In research on the main hypothesis to follow, specific indi- 
cators of such importance of course would be required. If at all 
feasible, indicators should deal with both perceived importance 
(relative value, preference, etc.) and with objective importance, 
in terms of some generalized measures such as money, rank, or 
safety. 

3. Sets A and B interact frequently in the course of perform- 
ing activities necessary for their productive interdependence. 

4. The members of Set A on the average receive amounts of 
social authority and other scarce values markedly greater than 
received by Set B, i.e., there is marked inequality. The phrase 
“other scarce values” implies that authority is being conceived 
here as *authority-over" and hence as inherently scarce because 
exerted in a zero-sum game. 

III. Main hypothesis. 'Then if there occurs a marked and con- 
tinuing decrease in interaction between Sets A and B while condi- 
tion 1 (difference) and 4 (inequality) remain constant and condi- 
tion 2 (interdependence) changes relatively little, there will result 
at Time; the following effects: 

1. Increased cultural differences between A and B. The 
mechanism whereby cultural differentiation occurs involves the 
simultaneous (a) decrease of common (shared) experience as the 
direct concomitant of the diminished absolute amount of inter- 
action between A and B, (b) increase of the proportion of each 
party’s interaction that is with parties outside the A/B relation- 
ship as such (much of it involving peers in the respective sets), and 
(c) development and consensual support of beliefs, values, and 
norms related to the А/В relationship through intra-set communi- 
cation, especially that occasioned by ambivalence and dissonance 
that has been aroused in individual A/B contacts. 7 

2. Decreased empathy between А and В. As cultural differ- 
ences become more numerous, more salient, and more affectively 
charged, the difficulties of A/B empathy increase. Each communi- 
cation that reveals disagreement or failure of the other party to 
comprehend or sympathetically to evaluate the other’s beliefs, 
values, norms, and feelings reduces both the capacity and the 
motivation to take the role of the other. If differences become 
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quite extreme, even cognitive comprehension is severely impaired 
—e.g., words, gestures, postures, and behavior styles are mis- 
understood or fail to have shared meanings. It follows that mutual 
prediction of behavior becomes less and less dependable or accu- 
rate. 

3. Increased opposition and conflict concerning the exercise 
of authority and the distribution of other scarce values. To the 
extent that all the processes described move in the directions indi- 
cated, a point eventually will be reached at which members of Sets 
A and B meet in rare interactions under conditions of marked 
inequality, great cultural differences, low empathy, ineffective and 
distorted communication—and must attempt to deal with matters 
of the exercise of authority and the allocation of scarce values. 

The prediction is that there will be a very high probability of 
overt disagreements which will lead to conflict—that is, to at- 
tempts of one or both parties to deprive, block, neutralize, frus- 
trate, injure, damage, or remove the other. 

IV. Limits of main hypothesis. It is important to make explicit 
certain limits assumed in the main hypothesis, as well as some of || 
the processes through which the predicted effects are produced. 
First, a strict limit upon the scope of the hypotheses is the supposi- 
tion that the sheer fact of a decrease in interaction among persons 
who are not otherwise actually interdependent in any important 
way will not produce either conflict or hostility—only a diminu- | 
tion in the strength of interpersonal sentiments and a gradual 
decrease in empathy. In like manner, a decrease in interaction 
which has been preceded or is paralleled by a mutually accepted 
decrease in objective interdependence will not necessarily produce 
conflict. 

The mechanism by which a decrease in interaction leads to 
an increase in conflict is as follows. 

1. There is continued interdependence. This means that both 
parties would find it punishing or disadvantageous completely to 
terminate the relationship; this is to say that each party still needs 
the other. More exactly, unwillingness to terminate the relation- 
ship rests upon one or more of these conditions: (a) a continuing 
exchange of rewards more profitable than any perceived to be 
available in alternative relationships, considering the costs of any 
negative social sanctions from third parties that are likely to be in- 
curred, or (b) internalized normative controls (of duty, loyalty; 
obligation, indebtedness), or (c) bilateral threat of withdrawal 0! 
affective support, esteem, or love. A major contemporary proto- 
type of such relationships is found in the parent-child situation in 
which a youth in college needs financial and social support, the 
parents need to maintain a socially approved set of family rela- 
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tionships and to continue to receive responses from their son or 
daughter, yet in the high school years parent-child interaction 
already had decreased to a low level and the decrease accelerates 
with the youth’s departure to college. 

2. It has been specified (II-4 above) that the relationship is 
inequalitarian. As interaction decreases, the low-regard party 
becomes less likely to regard the inequality as legitimate. 

3. As interaction decreases, the positive value of the approval 
or esteem on the part of the other tends to decrease. Hence, inter- 
action per se becomes less rewarding to both parties. 

4. As interaction becomes less rewarding afd as questions of 
legitimacy increase, there will be a decrease in consensus or 
norms for allocation of scarce resources as between the parties. 

5. Inasmuch, however, as interdependen ded alloca} 
tions must be made, and by definition one Party has primary 
control of the resources. Therefore, as consensus decreases, overt 


opposition of interests will increase, given that empathy already, 


has been posited as having decreased. 


6. With lower consensus and empathy, the now less reward- | 


ing and infrequent interaction will come e to center 
upon problems of allocation, and accordingly the\number of dis- 
agreements will increase. X 

7. The disagreements will further reduce the rewarding qual- 
ity of the interaction, and thereby tend to drive down the level of 
interaction toward a minimum necessitated by the remaining 
interdependence. A b 

V. Counteracting effects. The formulation of the majr hypothesis 
(in III-1, 2, 3 above) implies that its predictions will ot be nulli- 
fied or reversed by the operation of factors not ex icitly sub- 
sumed by it. Among potentially active factors that conceivably 
could have such counteracting effects are: 

1. The existence of affective ties (based on the prior rela- 
tionships between members of Set A and Set B) so strong that pro- 
longed diminution of interdependent activity and interaction will 
not decrease empathy or increase differences and conflict. 

2. The existence of shared values so resistant to withdrawal 
of reward and support and so effective in control of behavior as to 
negate the predicted consequences. л 1 

3. The instigation, by the posited sequence itself, of negative 
feedback of a kind and amount adequate to create equilibrating 
counter-processes of social control. For such hypothetical pro- 
cesses to have consequences that would nullify the major proposi- 
tion, however, it would be required that reequilibration be prompt 
and sufficient. 

It is not evident that these factors are sufficient on the average 
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and over time to offset the proposed causal sequence, although 
„there certainly are some instances in which they exert important 
retarding influences. 


Accounting for Student Unrest. 


Obviously this is not intended to be an “adequate” account 
of such instances as the causes of student unrest, opposition, and 
protests of the types which have eventuated in collective conflict 
and violence in numerous universities in many different countries 
since 1964. Were it so intended, it surely will be granted that it 
would be a highly incomplete and unsatisfactory model. It may be 
interesting, accordingly, to depart from the above propositions 
and to add variables and relationships in an effort to judge what 
else would be needed to approximate an adequate causal under- 
standing of the conflicts popularly called “student unrest.” 

Conflicts require accessibility of the parties. Collective mobi- 
lization in conflict requires accessibility among the members (and 
potential members) of each of the contending aggregates. Man 
has not yet annihilated space. Proximity, therefore, still facilitates 
social conduciveness. Conduciveness—the flow of messages 
through the population—is favored also by similarity of social 
statuses and of beliefs and values. Today's colleges and univer- 
sities amass in functional proximity very large numbers of persons 
who are of the same age and who share a total social status 0 
"student." By virtue of this proximity and this massive similarity, 
many differences in background and in present values, beliefs, and 
goals are rendered non-salient. The local student population 
therefore tends to develop a strong sense of peership. It is pre 
dicted that frequency and comprehensiveness of communication 
will be maximized among peers rather than in ranked, age-grad 
relationships. The ecological context of the university (like that of 
the urban ghetto, but more so) favors high conduciveness and the 
formation of relatively fluid but massive collectivities around 
focal concerns. The social legitimacy of the status of student as it 
has developed historically provides a vague but rather powerful 
rationale for an unusually wide and diverse set of such permissk 
ble concerns. Like the faculties, the students are able to exploit а 
previously established zone of societal tolerance for **meddling' 
in all manner of affairs. 

At the same time, the student populations are more diverse 
than ever before in socioeconomic origins, religious affiliations, 
ethnic and racial backgrounds, and educational and occupationa 
expectations and aspirations. Such heterogeneity implies that 
collective unity is unlikely on very many specific issues which аге 
closely related to these differences. Collective agreement and ? 
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capacity for concerted action is much more likely to develop, if it 
does at all, on the basis of (a) abstract and inclusive symbols and 
principles, or (b) a common threat which impinges on many 
members of the population in the same way (e.g., the draft), or (c) 
a diffuse sense of identification which is activated by'a conspicu- 
ous opposition or confrontation between students and others 
(“whose side are you оп?”). 

Mobilization of students in collective conflict is correspond- 
ingly likely to be based on broad ideological appeals or diffuse 
loyalties rather than upon specific interests. It is also more likely 
to be mobilization against something, rather than mobilization 
to press for specific programs, although the latter is by no means 
wholly excluded. Also, because the students have little of positive 
value to trade for changes they may desire, there will be a ten- 
dency for them to move toward a strategy of threats. To activate a 
heterogeneous aggregate on such bases seems to require dramatic 
issues and occasions—and this context tends to bring forth: charis- 
matic or demagogic spokesmen and leaders. 

Let me add one more feature before formulating some predic- 
tive hypotheses. The student population is transitory, even in 
these times of the graduate school haven and the so-called per- 
manent student. Because of the rapid turnover, the system tends 
to have a rather poor memory and a foreshortened perspective on 
both past and future—characteristics which are accentuated by 
the fact that the population is both youthful and the product of a 
period of rapid social and cultural change. 


Some Predictive Hypotheses 


All the aforementioned factors work in the direction of cre- 
ating collectivities which are amorphous in structure and volatile 
in attitudes. Given these tendencies, what is likely to be the char- 
acter of any collective conflict which does develop? A general 
hypothesis which seems applicable is that escalation in the means 
used in conflict will be more likely and more rapid when one or 
more of the contending collectivities lacks a hierarchy of power 
and authority or a clear structure of representation. More spe- 
cifically, escalation in demands, in rhetoric of threat, and in resort 
to obstruction and force is favored by: (a) multiple contenders for 
leadership; (b) rapid turn-over of both leaders and followers; and 
(c) lack of definiteness in powers, rights, duties, and privileges of 
spokesmen, organizers, representatives. 

Another relevant hypothesis of a somewhat more complex 
form is the following: 

1. The number of issues or factors perceived as relevant to an opposition, 
dispute, or conflict is likely to be less among individuals or groups having 
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a small number of responsible involvements in the operation of social 
systems (e.g., job investments, family obligations, religious participation, 
political responsibilities). 

2. The greater the number of continuing interactions in which individuals 
or groupings are involved that link across diverse collectivities in the 
larger society, the greater the number of issues or factors that will be 
perceived as relevant to a given dispute or conflict. 

3. As the number of issues or factors perceived as relevant increases, there 
will be greater likelihood of moderation in means used in conflict, of 
acceptance of limits on demands and claims, and of willingness for 
negotiation, mediation, and compromise. 

4. То the extent that 1, 2, and 3 held true, it would follow that collectivi- 
ties whose members lack multiple responsible involvements and commit- 
ments in the major activities of the community or society are likely to be 
extreme in their demands and tactics in disputes. 

Although we have just added still more complexity to the 
original set of propositions, it would not be at all difficult to show 
that other important variables have been left out (Scott & El- 

` Assal, 1969). Of course they have: we never сап take “everything” || 
into account. But the explicit and systematic development of inter- 
related propositions helps to safeguard against both the sins of 
inadvertant omission and of incoherent comprehensiveness. Of 
course the approach here outlined does not in itself cope with the 
extremely difficult problems of specific research design, tech- 
niques, and modes of analysis. It is only through solving these 
problems (which have been ignored here) that new empirical 
knowledge will be derived. One’s hopes in preparing the present 
discussion will be realized, however, if it helps to stimulate further 
research in an area greatly in need of additional dependable infor- 
-mation and clear conceptualization. 
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Quantitative, comparative studies of violent conflict within societies con- 
stitute a growing subfield of political science. Some common assumptions 
of these studies are the premises that conflict events have similar prop- 
erties and causes across all types of contemporary nations, and that these 
properties and causes are susceptible to reliable and valid measurement. 
Convergence is apparent in some results: violent conflict. intensifies in 
periods of rapid socioeconomic change; the transition to socioeconomic 
“modernity” helps lessen revolutionary activity but not turmoil; increased 
coerciveness by regimes tends under some specifiable circumstances to ex- 
acerbate civil conflict; and there is little relationship between the inci- 
dence of domestic and foreign conflict as cause, effect, or alternatives. 
Prospects and problems for such studies are briefly evaluated. 


Violent conflict within societies has long been a scholarly 
preoccupation, especially among historians. Innumerable studies 
have been made of particular revolutions, uprisings, and riots, 
and of some of their aspects: who led and participated in them, 
motivated by what grievances and ideologies, with what effects. 
There have been a number of comparative, narrative studies as 
well, the more systematic of which include attempts to generalize 
about common causes and processes of several events. Crane 
Brinton’s Anatomy of Revolution (1938) was an early and influential 
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study of this type. For events more circumscribed than revolu 
one could mention Dahlke's comparison of a Russian and 
American riot (1952) and LeVine's theoretical study of antic 
nial rebellions in Africa (1959). 

Beginning in the 1960s a rather different kind of compa 
study of civil conflict began to appear in growing numbers. 
quantifiers were at work, diligently counting such phenomen 
clashes and deaths in nation after nation, statistically sum 
rizing and comparing their results. The purpose of this artic 
to consider some of the assumptions, results, and prospects of 
approach to the study of conflict. It is in no sense a thorough 
view of the literature and its findings, but a commentary on st 
of its more striking features—warts and all. 


ORIGINS AND ASSUMPTIONS 


The quantitative study of civil conflict did not originat 
the 1960s. One of the most notable and ambitious of all 
studies was Sorokin’s 1937 book on Fluctuations of Social Relal 
ships, War and Revolutions. For it, he and Nicholas Timasheff 


corded in standard histories of twelve countries and empires 
the centuries from 500 B.C. to 1925 A.D. In the 1940s Richarc 
(1960) collected data on deaths from domestic conflicts for a m 
briefer period, in an effort tangential to his primary interest in 
properties and causes of war. Data on the annual incidence 
lynching in the American South over a 50-year period were 
lected by Hovland and Sears, and related to measures of econo 
conditions (1940). But none of these studies was part of or € 
tributed to the establishment of a research tradition of qua 
tive conflict studies. They were isolated cases, manifestation: 
other lines of research with other objectives. | 
Four studies that appeared in 1963 and 1964 combined 
the impact of external events, especially ghetto riots in the U 
States and revolutionary movements elsewhere, to provide 
critical mass for what is now an influential subfield of ача 
tive, comparative conflict studies. These studies included a tab 
tion of data on post-war “internal wars" (i.e., violent civil 
orders of all kinds) by Eckstein (1963); a factor-analytic stud 
conflict types among nations in 1955-57 by Rummel (1963a); 
correlational attempts at explaining differences among nati 
the extent of strife by Rummel (1963b) and by Russett (19 
is worth noting that these three scholars and most other 
contributors to the field are political scientists, though of 
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different orientations. The subsequent popularity of the subject 
is suggested by the fact that the 1968 biographical directory of the 
American Political Science Association for the first time listed 
“revolutions and political violence” as a specialized field, and 650 
members—nearly a tenth of academic members of the association 
listing special fields—identified it as of major special interest to 
them (Eckstein, 1969). Only some are concerned with quantita- 
tive comparative research and relatively few of them have pub- 
lished regularly on the subject. But from the appearance of these 
pioneering articles through 1970, at least 30 consequential articles 
and monographs have appeared in this subfield, and a greater 
number of still-unpublished papers have been read at professional 
meetings. 

Before considering any of the substantive findings and impli- 
cations of these studies, it is worth examining some of the basic 
assumptions and characteristics that distinguish the quantitative, 
comparative approach to the analysis of conflict from others. 

The various forms of overt group conflict within nations have common . 
properties that justify their combination for purposes of comparison and ex- 
planation. There is no common definition to the subject matter of 
these studies, hence no identity of phenomena included in them. 
There is nonetheless a general presumption that events as diverse 
as demonstrations, coups d’etat, political clashes, guerrilla wars, 
assassinations, and terrorism are all species of the same genus of 
social phenomena. Moreover the operational definitions of the 
studies are so related to one another that most of the broader 
definitions comprise the events included in those more narrow. 
The approximate relations among some prevailing concepts of 
civil conflict and their connections to the broader field of conflict 
studies are sketched in Figure 1. н An 

The Feierabends (1966) are concerned with “instability 
events” of all types, including conventional manifestations of 
political conflict such as elections, dismissals of government offi- 
cials, and disruptions in private organizations. Bwy, one of their 
former students, has limited his work to specifically-political in- 
stability (1968a, 1968b). Domestic conflict behavior is one of the 
foci of the work of Rummel (1963a, 1963b) and Tanter (1966); 
Gurr’s concept of civil strife is almost identical (1968b, 1969). 
Eckstein’s concept of internal wars (1963) is somewhat narrower; 
it includes almost all violent political conflicts but excludes dem- 
onstrations, general strikes, and some essentially apolitical events 
like ethnic clashes and banditry. Tanter and Midlarsky (1967) 
have dealt with the subset of internal wars they call revolution, 
which partly coincides with the research of Fossum (1967), Put- 
nam (1967), and others on coups d’etat and other forms of mili- 
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FIGURE 1. 
The phenomenological field of civil conflict, as treated in various qua 
tive studies. | 


tary intervention in the political process. Rummel (1963a, 1963 
Tanter (1966), Wilkenfeld (1968, 1969), and Stohl (1970) a 0 
others have been concerned with the connections between ‹ 
mestic and international conflict; such conditions as the int 
national causes and effects of antiforeign demonstrations, a 
international involvement in internal wars, are represented by ! 
overlapping oval at the right of Figure 1. 

А word about the distinction depicted between apolitical а 
political conflict: most of the quantitative studies of civil confl 
assume, or focus attention upon, collective conflict that has 1 
political object and impact, whatever may be assumed of 
origins. To some extent this reflects a disciplinary imperialis 
one could as easily emphasize elements of class or economic © 
flict, and find them in most conflict events. But it also seems 
reflect an essentially normative assumption that the occurren 
of overt conflict is political almost by definition, that the state 
implicated in its occurrence by acts either of commission or om 
sion. (For a critical review of normative assumptions in 
political research on conflict see Nardin, 1971.) 
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Variations among nations in the properties of strife are regularly as- 
sociated with other properties of these nations. This assumption, that 
there are general as well as case-specific explanations for why 
some countries have particular kinds or intensities of civil conflict, 
is probably unexceptionable to all social scientists except for those 
few historians and political scientists who still deny the relevance 
(or desirability) of general explanations for revolutionary and 
similar phenomena. But considerable differences of opinion and 
practice exist about the properties of strife that ought to be taken 
into account in cross-national studies, and the kinds of properties 
said to cause them. 

Some studies have dealt with variations in the incidence of 
strife, i.e., the number of events of various categories within a 
specific time period, or the occurrence or nonoccurrence of a par- 
ticular kind of event (e.g., Eckstein, 1963; Rummel, 1965; Tanter, 
1965; Hudson, 1970). Others have abstracted particular quanti- 
fiable properties common to all events. Deaths (or casualties) 
from strife have been widely used as a measure of conflict, for ex- 
ample by Russett (1964), Gurr (1968a, 1968b, 1969, 1970a, 
1970b), and also as a secondary property of strife by authors who 
otherwise rely on counts of events. The relative pervasiveness of 
strife has been assessed by this writer and by Sorokin (1937); both 
also take account of its relative duration. Estimates of man-days 
of strife have been used by Tilly and Rule (1965) and in Gurr's 
most recent work (1970b). A third approach is exemplified by the 
Feierabends (1966), who estimate the relative severity of instabil- 
ity events on a judgmental scale in a manner resembling Sorokin's 
(1937) use of a judgmental scale of the impact of social distur- 
bances. Putnam (1967) similarly uses a judgmental scale for de- 
termining the extent of military involvement in politics, up to and 
including coups d'etat. Some authors, including most of those in 
the first and third groups above, use their data without reference 
to the relative sizes of the countries being studied. Where data are 
more precise, denoting such properties as man-days or deaths, 
they usually are weighted by the population of the country, ¢.8-, 
X deaths per million population. There also are many differences 
among these and other studies in how measures of various proper- 
ties of conflict or instability are combined. The fact remains that 
most synchronous measures of properties of violence, strife, and 
instability correlate rather closely with one another, at least in 
those instances in which such comparisons have been. made. 
Somewhat surprisingly, there has not yet been a systematic com- 
parison of all the measures now used and available. — . i 

As wide as are the differences in dimensions of civil conflict 
studied, the properties that purportedly account for them vary 


1 
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stress on need for personal achievement (Southwood, 1969), 
Others are structural and economic, like the levels and distribu- 


coerciveness of regimes and their legitimacy (Feierabend & Feier- 
abend 1966; Bwy, 19682, 1968b; Gurr, 1968a, 1968b). Foreign 
variables also have been considered, including the extent of for- 


Some of these are considered in more detail below, in the context 
of a review of some findings. Suffice it to say that the quantitative 
studies reviewed here collectively cite as many or more causal 
variables as there are countries in the contemporary world, and 
that no published study has yet offered an empirical text of two 
eA alti that are clearly mutually exclusive rather than coin- 
ci 


else aside, very few of the contemporary conflict studies have ex- 
tended their research designs either to the subnational level or to 
single nations across time. It is important to know that there is à 


partly an ahistorical perspective, partly the easier availability of 
contemporary data, and partly a theoretical concern with propos- 
ing and testing theories of conflict with the widest applicability. 
The first is deplorable; the second can be remedied by applying 
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composite methods of scaling historical information of the kinds 
newly devised by Nesvold (1969) and by Gurr and McClelland 
(1971); the third is unquestionably desirable but should not pre- 
clude concern with special, more-narrowly-applicable theories. 
It should also be noted that there are extant models for both dia- 
chronic and subnational quantitative studies. Hovland and 
Sears’s diachronic study (1940) of economic conditions associated 
with lynchings has been mentioned. The incidence of American 
racial disturbances in the 1960s has inspired systematic attempts 
to account for variations in riot incidence and intensity amon, 
cities (Lieberson & Silverman, 1965; Bloombaum, 1968). Revolu- 
tionary activity in Vietnam has been studied on a province-by- 
province basis (Mitchell, 1968; Russo, 1972). Bwy (1968a, 1968b) 
has reported on his pioneering efforts at both subnational and 
diachronic comparisons of the correlates of political instability 
in Latin America. Still, the potential for diachronic and sub- 
national studies of civil conflict has scarcely been tapped; such 
studies are more promising in terms of likely substantive and 
theoretical payoffs than synchronic conflict studies were even at 
their origins. a 

The arts of measurement and statistical inference are sufficiently ad- 
vanced, relative to the difficulty of the subject, so that measures and results 
of civil conflict studies are accurate enough to advance our knowledge of the 
phenomena. This might be called the operational assumption of 
these studies. It required at first, and even now, an act of faith that 
data summarized by untried techniques from dubious sources and 
analyzed with partly-suitable techniques would nonetheless pro- 
duce results sufficiently clear to make sense, especially new sense. 
Only if they did would one fully justify the whole cumbersome 
process. у 

Let us consider the quality of the data used in these studies. 
By far the most common data source for conflict events has been 
the New York Times and its Index. The latter has been used alone for 
counts of deaths and events; the Times itself has been scanned for 
fuller information on such variables as numbers and motives of 
participants in conflict. Sometimes the Times has been е 
mented by other sources, notably regional news surveys Bwy 
used Hispanic-American Report, for example), annuals like the An- 
nual Register and Newsyear, and occasionally the monographic 
literature; the Feierabends relied principally on Facts on File for 
their earlier work (1966). Only Tilly has exhaustively used the 
local press (see Tilly & Rule, 1965). These are not unbiased 
sources—no historical or contemporary sources are—but usually 
they are cross-checked, which is not frequently done with con- 
temporary conflict data (a recent exception is Adams, 1970.). 
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Usually it is assumed that deliberate bias is minimal except fi 
countries with rigid censorship—and even then, perhaps esp: 
ly then, news of “untoward events” filters through and is р 
cized. What cannot be so easily assumed is that events are 
ported in equal detail or accuracy for all countries. Such sourc 
will seldom overlook the occurrence of major events like cou 
d'etat or guerrilla wars; their reporting of lesser events like ric 
and local rebellions in remote areas of uninteresting countries 
unquestionably suspect (Doran, 1972). The data are sufficient fi 
gross comparisons; the more detailed the quantitative compal 
sons and conclusions based upon them are, the greater the ne 
for caution and independent verification. T 

What about the data for the causal conditions examined: 
these conflict studies? Probably the most serious criticism th 
can be made of the whole field of quantitative conflict studies 
the inadequacy with which their independent variables are pu 
portedly represented. At an early stage in such comparisons, t 
data used were often dictated more by their availability than thi 
appropriateness to theoretical interests. More recently, тїш 
more sophisticated attention has been given to the collection à 
combination of theoretically-appropriate measures. But invest 
gators are still in the uncomfortable position of inferring su 
psychological conditions, like systemic frustration and justific 
tions for violence, from combinations of aggregate indicate 
(Feierabend & Feierabend, 1966) or forced statistical marriag 
of rescaled aggregate measures and judgmental scales (Gu 
1968b, 1970b). Other quantifiers, like Hudson (1969, 1970), ш 
factor analysis to reduce multiple measures of independent stru 
tural variables to single dimensions, but still fail to reduce t 
credibility gap between concept and indicator. 

Much more could be said about the technical merits 
deficits of the quantitative studies, but only one last criticism 
be raised here. These studies have been characterized by extensi 
use of sophisticated statistical sledgehammers to crack half-ri 
chestnuts. Interval-order correlation and multiple regressi 
techniques have repeatedly been applied to ordinal and no 
data, on the generally but not universally accepted rationaliza 
that suspect results are better than mathematically-self-righteo 
ignorance. Factor analysis has been used to give the appearance 
statistical order to what remains conceptual chaos. Residué 
have been analyzed and causal models constructed on the ba 
relationships so weak that a desperate research assistant wow 
not deign to use them in his thesis. Relationships have repeated 
been forced into the procrustean bed of normality and lineari 
of conventional statistical models, without consideration of tht 
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possible curvilinearity or other mathematical properties. There 
has been not enough use of data plots nor enough concern for non- 
linear relationships. The same kinds of criticisms might as easily 
be leveled against many other branches of quantitative social re- 
search; the saving grace of quantitative civil conflict studies is 
that, collectively, they nonetheless have had consequential results 
and promise more, as I will try to demonstrate in the next section. 


Some REPRESENTATIVE RESULTS 


This is not an attempt to review all or even a substantial part 
of the findings of quantitative civil conflict studies, but is a sum- 
mary of a few significant results that have been corroborated in 
different studies. I have drawn upon my own research somewhat 
more in this discussion than would justify a claim that the find- 
ings mentioned are representative; I also take the opportunity to 
mention some new findings. 


The Forms of Civil Conflict 


The assumption that civil conflict events are a coherent uni- 
verse of analysis has been substantially supported in factor- 
analytic studies. These studies also reveal essentially similar find- 
ings about the dimensions of civil conflict itself. Rummel, as part 
of his *Dimensionality of Nations” project (1964), factor-analyzed 
236 variables representing a great variety of economic, political, 
and social characteristics of contemporary nations. Among them 
were a set of measures of civil conflict: numbers of deaths, riots, 
guerrilla wars, coups d’etat, etc. All the measures of civil conflict 
were strongly associated with a single civil-order dimension and 
only weakly associated with any other. In other words, these kinds 
of civil conflict comprise a dimension of national characteristics 
that are distinct from their other measured characteristics. — 

Other studies show that these types of conflict are not entirely 
homogenous but have two or perhaps three components that vary 
somewhat independently of one another. Rummel, in his initial 
work (1963a), distinguished among 25 types of domestic conflict 
and factor-analyzed measures of them for some 80 nations, finding 
three dimensions: “turmoil” (notably riots and demonstrations), 
“revolution” (coups, plots, purges), and "subversion" (guerrilla 
war, terrorism). Rummel’s data were for 1955-57; Tanter (1965) 
replicated the study for 1958-60 and found that the subversion 
events combined with the “revolutionary” ones. Many additional 
factor analyses have been done of many sets of data, differently 
categorized, for different areas and countries (including the data 
collected by Eckstein and the Feierabends), almost all of which 
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have revealed either a two- or a three-factor structure. Т 
moil dimension always appears distinctly (Rummel, 1965). 
recently, Hudson (1969) has factor-analyzed 27 measures of 
litical structure and performance, many of them not previo 
analyzed. Of the six factors, two relate to civil conflict: one set 
to represent governmental stability generally (incorporating m 
sures of coups, major and minor governmental change, gowt 
ment repressions, and levels of internal security forces); the бі 
seems a "civil order" dimension (comprising riots, demo 
tions, and armed attacks). Although measures of guerrilla 
civil wars are not included, the Hudson results clearly рага 
those discussed above: characteristics of civil conflict vary lar| 
independently of gross measures of other national political cl 
acteristics, but have two distinct facets, one reflecting intense 
organized conflict over the terms and occupancy of polit 
power, the other a more diffuse popular turbulence. 
Elsewhere I have proposed a simple explanation for the р 
tern of findings. If intense conflict or grievances in a society | 
principally popular but do not significantly affect people 
elite qualities, turmoil is likely as a more or less direct expressi 
of tensions. If conflicts are intense in the elite, intensely vio 
and political conflict is more likely, i.e., “revolutionary” beha\ 
How extensive revolutionary activity is depends jointly on t 
tent of popular grievances and the capacities of elite factio: 
to organize them. If popular grievances are intense and mob: 
internal wars (Rummel’s *subversion") are likely. If they | 
weak or unmobilized by the elite factions, conspiracy (Rumm 
*"revolution") is the more likely form of conflict. The absence 
both intense popular and elitist conflicts ought to be associa 
with civil order (Gurr, 1970a, Ch. 10). 


Socioeconomic Changes and Civil Conflict 


Modernization is generally assumed to be beneficial, lead 
not only to material well-being but away from violent conflict à 
toward civil order. Static quantitative comparisons do ind! 
show that the most developed nations are on the average 
pacific and stable than others, but they also suggest strongly t 
violent conflict intensifies in periods of rapid socioecono! 
change. Sorokin (1937) postulated cyclical fluctuations in Eu 
pean civilizations between material and ideological cultures d 
ing the past 2500 years; he points out that his data on social 
turbances rise to peak magnitudes during times of transition й 
one cultural pattern or system of social arrangements to anoth 
The three greatest peaks were in 8th century Carolingian ro 
in the 13th and 14th centuries, and in the 19th and 20th centur! 
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FIGURE 2. 

The curvilinear relationship between collective violence and economic de- 
velopment in the 1950s and 1960s. The measure of economic ser in the 
empirical studies from which this figure is derived is per capita GNP. The rela- 
tionship holds for deaths from group violence 1950-62 (Russett et al., 1964) and 
magnitudes of civil violence in the early 1960s (Gurr & Ruttenberg, 1967). 


Comparisons of levels of civil violence among contemporary na- 
tions suggest such a process in static microcosm. When measures 
of civil conflict like deaths from collective violence or total magni- 
tudes of strife are graphed against per capita income, curvilinear 
relationships are found: violent conflict is greatest in developing 
nations, least in the modern nations, intermediate in the least- 
developed, most “traditional” nations (Russett et al., 1964; Gurr 
s Ruttenberg, 1967). The relationship is shown graphically in 
igure 2. 

Underdevelopment and exposure to modernity. A recent study by 
Adams (1970) provides further evidenge for and a qualification of 
the curvilinear relationship. His дај on magnitudes of distur- 
bances for 130 countries for 1946-65 show the same curvilinear re- 
lationship with per capita Gross National Product (GNP) in the 
early 1960s. The 71 least-developed countries then are separated 
into two groups: (a) Asian and Arab countries, having greater 
€xposure to modernity and hence a greater sense of perceived de- 
privation; and (b) mostly African, having less. Separate curves 
are plotted for each subgroup. Curvilinearity disappears when 
only the “роог but relatively deprived” group are included with 
the more advanced nations; the lower the per capita GNP, the 
greater the magnitude of disturbance. For what might be called 
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the “роог and unaware" countries the relationship is reversed; the 
greater the per capita GNP among them, the greater the violence. 

Rate of development. The most detailed contemporary compari: 
sons of rates and types of change with levels of civil conflict were 
made by Feierabend and Feierabend (1966) and by Feierabend 
et al. (1969). One set of comparisons uses measures of rates ol 
change for 84 nations across the years 1935 to 1962, compared 
with levels of instability in 1948-62. The greater the rate of growth 
in primary education and literacy levels, cost of living, or a ШОН 
ber of other conditions, the greater the instability. А combin 
measure of rates of change correlated .66 with political instability. 
There was one striking exception, however: the faster the incre | 
in per capita income, the less the political instability. Rapid social | 
change breeds instability and violence; rapid economic growth a 
parently provides statisfactions that help meliorate conflict. 

Other measures of development. In other comparisons the Feier: 
bends and Nesvold related an assortment of measures of soci 
and political as well as economic development to instability. Th 
did not check for curvilinearity in most, because data were not 
available for most “traditional” countries (whose number is ап) 
way shrinking toward zero). They did find consistently positiv. 
relations between political stability and all measures of develop: 
ment: extent of industrialization, scope of modern communica 
tions media, education and literacy, percentage of population 
voting in elections, and executive stability in government. The co 
relations suggest that high levels of development are most effective 
in minimizing such occurrences as coups, revolts, and guerrilla 
warfare; they seem to have much less effect on the occurrence û 
antigovernment riots and demonstrations. The latter pattern й 
apparent in my comparisons (Gurr, 1969) of types of strife 0 
type of nation in 1961-65. The most-developed 37 nations aver 
aged 118 man-days of strife per 100,000 population, one-sixth th 
average (687) for 114 nations. (The least-developed average 
about 1320, the developing nations 2100.) Comparing turmoil 
alone, however, the developed countries’ average rate of 52 рё 
hundred thousand was nearly half the 117 rate of all nations. 
contemporary nations, at least, completing the transition to той 
ernity helps lessen revolutionary activity much more than turmoil 


. 


Psychological Origins of Strife 


Some of the quantitative studies have been inspired by social 
psychological questions: the extent to which social discontent 
or systemic frustrations account for conflict, and the relevance Ф 
attitudes and traditions in minimizing or enhancing their effe s 
On the face of it these seem unlikely kinds of theoretical questio. 
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to evaluate using aggregate national comparisons; explanations 
emphasizing properties of social and political structures and pro- 
cesses seem more easily testable by this approach. In fact the 
proponents of the psychological approach have seldom been able 
to measure aggregate discontents in any direct way but instead 
have inferred them from a variety of structural and process phe- 
nomena. Discontent has been inferred from conditions such as 
social rigidities, repressive policies, and unsynchronized or erratic 
rates of social change (Feierabend et al., 1969). In only two in- 
stances have survey data been used (Bwy, 1968a, 1968b; Gurr, 
1970a, p. 65), in both cases from Cantril’s comparative studies of 
personal and national attainment (1965). Collective attitudes 
toward violence in governments have been inferred by Gurr and * 
Bwy from such conditions as previous levels of strife and prop- 
erties of political systems. The psychological studies do not dis- 
regard societal variables, as is evident from their operational ap- 
proaches as much as from their theoretical arguments; they justify 
examining a number of such conditions because of the common 
violence-disposing psychological properties assumed to underlie 
them. (This can be contrasted to purely sociological and political 
approaches, which deny or ignore the relevance of psychological 
variables.) 

The results of the psychologically-oriented studies are sub- 
stantial, judged by the criterion of statistical explanation. In an 
early test of frustration-aggression theory, it was reported that 
economic frustration, inferred from price indices, correlated ap- 
proximately .60 with collective aggression manifested in lynch- 
ings (Hovland & Sears, 1940), though a subsequent methodo- 
logical critique suggested that the correlation was closer to .30 
(Mintz, 1946). The Feierabends (1966) constructed a frustration- 
intensity index for 84 nations (employing the ratio between aggre- 
gate measures of “want formation” and “want satisfaction’ ) and 
obtained a correlation of .50 with levels of political instability. I 
constructed three composite measures of the degree and scope of 
“relative deprivation"— political, economic, and persisting 
similarly conceptualized, and related them to various measures of 
the magnitude of civil strife for 114 polities in 1961-65. Their 
multiple correlation coefficient with all strife was .58; for its 
components, turmoil and revolution, the correlations were .40 and 
.53 respectively (see Gurr, 1968a, on the construction of measures 
of deprivation; the results here are from subsequent reanalyses). 
Results using survey results are ambiguous. Bwy (1968a, 1968b) 
derived measures of dissatisfaction for a number of subnational 
regions in Latin America from Cantril's survey study of aspira- 
tions and related them to regional measures of political violence 
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without significant result. For 13 nations included in Cantril} 
studies I obtained (1970a) a rank-order 7 of .59 between exten 
of turmoil and nationally-aggregated averages of the discrep 
ancies between peoples’ ideal and actual “personal lot in life” 
Using the square of a correlation coefficient as an estimate 0 
the variation explained, one can conclude that between 15 a 
35% of the differences among nations in civil conflict are 
counted for by differences among them in discontent, despite th 
fact that discontent is only crudely and partially measured 
these studies and averaged out at the national level. j 

Several arguments postulate and measure psychological var 
ables that intervene between discontent and its collective manife: 
tation. The legitimacy of political systems is one of these. ВМ 
(1968a) has used a set of measures of legitimacy for Latin Ameri- 
can countries based on estimates of their degree of “democracy 5 
he found that high legitimacy minimizes organized violence (7 
— 71) but has little effect on turmoil (r = — .14). I assumed thai 
legitimacy was greatest for regimes whose political systems wer 
indigenously developed and had endured longest; my measure de 
vised on these assumptions correlated —.31 with magnitudes 
revolution (organized violence) for 114 nations and —.30 with 
turmoil. Among the 21 nations of the Western community, the 
correlations were much higher: —.55 and —.49 respectively (Gurr, 
1969, plus unpublished data). The quantitative comparative stud 
ies thus add generality and validity to the conventional asser- 
tion that positive attitudes about the legitimacy of a political sys 
tem substantially inhibit violent political conflict. 


Coercion and Civil Conflict 


, . Coercion has two faces, a public and a private one. The que 
tion here is how they interact with one another and, most spe 
cally, the extent to which public force increases or decreases pri- 
vate violence. The quantitative studies that have addressed this 
question exhibit a remarkable uniformity of results: public coer- 
civeness has a curvilinear relationship with violent civil conflict 
of the sort shown in Figure 3. Civil conflict is greatest in regimes 


which use intermediate levels of coercion rather than those i 
which coercion is either high or very low. 

The curvilinear relationship seemingly holds whatever mea- 
sure of coercion is used. In one study 84 political systems меге 
rated according to their relative coerciveness or permissiveness, 
taking into account such conditions as protection of civil righ 
toleration of opposition, and representativeness and responsi 
ness of governments. Average political violence was lowest 
highly permissive and rather permissive nations, somewhat high! 
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| FIGURE 3. 
The curvilinear relationship between collective violence and coerciveness. 


in highly coercive ones (in particular the Communist nations), but 
twice as high or more in nations with intermediate levels of coer- 
civeness (Feierabend et al., 1969). I have made similar compari- 
sons using measures of the size of military and police establish- 
ments to indicate coerciveness. The relationship with total 
magnitude of strife for 114 polities is distinctly curvilinear, with 
a slight increase of violence at the outer extreme. To test the pos- 
sibility that either external conflict or protracted internal wars 
affect the relationship, countries engaged in such conflicts were 
eliminated and the relationship plotted again for 69 **low-conflict" 


countries. Curvilinearity was equally pronounced. When the rela- 
tionship was determined for magnitudes of turmoil it was some- 
what different. A “lazy S" curve appeared, turmoil increasing 
sharply toward the outer end of the “force size" scale (as repre- 
sented by the dotted line on the curve in figure 3). A separate 
examination of Western countries suggested why. Aside from the 
Communist nations, these have as а group the largest propor- 
tional military forces in the world, and the larger those forces 


within the group, the greater the average level of turmoil. For 11. 
xcluding the English-speaking and 
Jation between force size and total 


strife is +.74 (Gurr, 1969). A regional comparison of this sort has 


expenditures to levels of turmo! i 
turmoil was greatest in countries wit 


fense expenditure (Bwy, 1968a). 1 
These findings raise as many questions as they answer, not 


the least of which is the causal question. The theoretical interpre- 
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tation placed on the results in all the studies mentioned above is 
that intermediate levels of coerciveness exacerbate public hostility 
more than they increase fear. There remain unexamined complex- 
ities and alternative explanations that have not yet been quantita- 
tively studied. Do the relations hold within all groups of countries 
and for all kinds of civil conflict? Do moderately coercive regime 
policies reflect elite anticipation of violent conflict, constituting 
thereby an effect rather than cause? Do the size of coercive forces 
or extent of democratic privileges in fact indicate anything about 
the actual consistency or severity of force used against those in 
conflict with the regime? Perhaps most important, what relation- 
ships hold for specific countries across time? One negative conclu- 
sion is nonetheless strongly suggested by the evidence in hand: 
increased coerciveness affords no guarantee or likelihood of en- 
hancing public order, and in some not-fully-understood circum- 
stances tend to undermine it. A very recent study by Marcus and 
Marcus (1972) provides fresh evidence that governmental coer- 
civeness is positively related to concurrent and future political 
instability. 


Linkages Between Internal and External Conflict 


It has been argued that all violent internal conflict has exter- 
nal effects through its impact on a country’s foreign policies and 
the policies of other countries toward it. More subtly, psycho- 
logical and conflict theorists have variously suggested that wars 
represent a displacement of domestic tensions, or that antiforeign 
demonstrations and riots redirect hostility from internal targets, 
or that external conflict enhances cohesiveness within a nation. 
Some early factor-analytic studies were designed to determine 
whether gross relations of these kinds existed. Rummel found a 
low but consistently positive relationship between measures of 
turmoil and such foreign conflict variables as threats, protests, 
and antiforeign demonstrations; he also found that nations under- 
going internal wars were slightly less likely than others to have 
antiforeign demonstrations or to issue threats to other nations 
(Rummel, 1963a, 1963b). Tanter (1966) subsequently found 
weak positive correlations between measures of turmoil and dip- 
lomatic conflict, but as he remarks elsewhere, both studies 

showed only slight positive relationship between foreign and 
domestic conflict behavior, which increased with a time-lag be- 
tween the two [Tanter, 1969, p. 552]." These findings are based 
on comparisons of large numbers of countries. Wilkenfeld (1968, 
1969) and Stohl (1970) used Rummel and Tanter’s data for re- 
gional subgroups of countries and found some relationships that 
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were stronger. They were inconsistent, however; various kinds of 
internal conflict sometimes tend to precede, sometimes to follow 
external conflict, with the types and sequences varying from one 
group of nations to another. 

Evidence that antiforeign demonstrations and riots have 
quite different origins from and vary independently of other forms 
of domestic conflict comes from my 1961-65 study. A measure of 
the magnitude of antiforeign strife was constructed, taking into 
account man-days and deaths from such events; its correlation 
with a comparable measure of domestic strife was an insignificant 
.14, and with turmoil—which it resembles in form—a somewhat 
stronger but still low .28. Moreover the causes of antiforeign strife 
are quite different. A summary measure of relative deprivation 
(discontent) correlates .40 with domestic strife, but only 15 with 
antiforeign strife; a measure of social and coercive conditions in- 
hibiting strife correlates —.68 with domestic strife, only —.07- 
with antiforeign strife. A у 

One systematic effort to test generalizations about relations 
over time between external and internal conflict in a single nation 
is Tanter’s (1969) study of the connections between escalation of 
American involvement in Vietnam, 1965-68, and rates of domes- 
tic crime, strikes, protest, and collective violence on a month-by- 
month basis. The only discernible pattern is that antiwar protest 
tended to peak at those times when troop strength was being in- 
creased substantially; otherwise the trends in crime and conflict 
varied on a long-term trend, seasonally or episodically in a way 
apparently unrelated to the war. $ р 

These data do not deny the existence of some fairly strong 


relations between aspects of external and internal conflict. The 


correlation between escalation in Vietnam and domestic antiwar 


protest is paralleled by Sorokin’s evidence of a small but definite 
association between unsuccessful wars and later internal distur- 
bances (1937). Another obvious kind of relationship is o ae 
the extent of external involvement in a country’s civil strife an 

the magnitude of that conflict. I constructed measures of the js 
tent of external support for dissidents and for regimes actua y 
engaged in civil conflict in 1961-65, taking into account d 
ity of support and the number of nations providing 3 s 
support for dissidents correlated .62 with total magnitu no strii à 
‚70 with revolution (but only .14 with turmoil); externa ga pen 
for regimes was similarly correlated with the strife cutie] E 
with revolution for example (Gurr, 1968b, and unpublis y ч 
sults). On the basis of these results, it seems that the поча а 
of domestic and foreign conflict are little related to one апо 
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cause, effect, or alternatives; but foreign intervention is likely to 
greatly intensify domestic conflict rather than to minimize or 
stop it. 


A CONCLUDING COMMENT 


It is premature for definitive judgments upon the contribu- 
tions of quantitative civil conflicts studies, but the contributions 
are not inconsequential. The results mentioned above are only 
some of the important findings reported thus far. Others that 
might have been discussed are the high levels of statistical ex- 
planation obtained in some studies, and the consequent prospects 
for developing effective forecasting models; evidence on the rela- 
tions between inequalities and structural properties of societies 
and their potential for strife; and studies of the processes of con- 
flict, an aspect of the subject on which work has scarcely begun. 
Published work summarizes a fraction of the research that has 
been done, and that in turn is a small fraction of what can prof- 
itably be accomplished simply in verifying, qualifying, or falsify- 
ing the findings sketched above. This can be done by using other 
measures of variables and different statistical techniques, and 
especially by replicating the studies in other eras, for subnational 
populations, and across time in specific countries. 

Many other topics call for intensive analysis as well. What 
are the processes of civil conflict? Very little is known even from 
case studies, much less systematic comparative ones, of the con- 
sequences of civil conflict (but see Havens et al., 1970, and Gurr, 
1971). What are their middle- and long-range effects on the well 
being of those caught up in them, and of their societies at large? 
Empirical studies more closely aligned to formal mathematical 
models are needed; at some point in the near future, theoretical 
models and empirical results should be sufficiently refined that 
realistic computer simulations of civil conflict processes should be 
possible. 

In sum, the accomplishments of these studies to date seem to 
me to have more than justified their doing. It is problematic, but 
entirely possible on the basis of results thus far, that civil conflict 
will become one of the first fields of social science outside of psy- 
chology and economics in which parameters, etiology, and pro- 
cesses are understood well enough to constitute a cohesive scien- 
tific field in the narrow sense of that term. 
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When natural histories of revolution do not consist simply of ани 
definitions, they generally fail as explanatory theories, largely because 
they fail to deal with negative cases or to eliminate alternative explana- 
tions, and because they assume that a continuous and integrated social 
system experiences revolution. A more adequate treatment requires that 
governments, contenders for power, and relations among them be dis- 
tinguished. Revolution consists of the fragmentation of a single polity. 
Starting from that view, we develop a political process model of revolutionary 
change, illustrated and supported by detailed evidence—both quantita- 
tive and qualitative—from the French revolution of 1830. 


iation of the calm, continu- 


For all its origin in man’s apprec 1 
the word revolution evokes а 


ous movement of the celestial spheres, 
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sense of break, of rupture, of discontinuity. If it were only an eyo 
cation, that would matter only a little. But the idea of revolut 
as a self-contained process separate from ordinary social life һа 
gained wide currency among serious analysis of political conflie 
One major version of this view takes the classic form of natural 
history. 

The intuitive charm of the notion of revolution as a species ol 
event following a coherent, characteristic life history has 
couraged writer after writer to play Audubon to revolution, firs 
outlining the life cycle and then offering a number of colorful illus 
trations. Few have thought to criticize the natural histori 
analogy itself, and no one has assembled the sort of systematic 
evidence it would actually take to test those few portions of t 
available natural histories of revolution which will survive logical 
scrutiny. 

‚Sometimes the sense of revolution as a departure from nor 
mality appears frankly in the language of pathology. Crane 
Brinton's urbane Anatomy of Revolution, for example, likens the de: 
velopment of revolution to that of a fever: 


In the society during the generation or so before the outbreak of revolu- 
tion, in the old regime, there will be found signs of the coming distur- 
bances. . . . Then comes the time when the full symptoms disclose them- 
selves, and when we can say the fever of revolution has begun. This works 


period of convalesc. 
lever is over, and the patient is himself again [1938, pp. 17-18]. 
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vided wide-ranging reviews of the literature. We have ourselves 
turned our hands to criticism and synthesis (Tilly & Rule, 1965; 
Tilly, 1964, in press (b) ). 7 

Almost all recent quantitative work on political conflict, in- 
cluding revolution, has consisted of comparisons of numerous 
countries at approximately the same point in time, rather than of 
the analyses of change over time which would be appropriate for 
the direct testing of natural history hypotheses (Feierabend & 
Feierabend, 1966; Gurr, 1968, 1970; Rummel, 1966). Among the 
rare exceptions are Kirkham, Levy, and Crotty (1970) and 
Russell-Ekman (1970). Second, social historians have recently 
been doing rich, systematic work on the forms and personnel of 
revolution in Europe and America (Cobb, 1961-63; Davies, 1969; 
Hofstadter, 1970; Rudé, 1970; Williams, 1968). That work, which 
often does treat change over time, is more directly relevant to the 
verification of natural-historical models, but has not so far been 
employed in that way. Third, recent social scientific investigations 
have tended to lump revolutions together with other forms of 
political conflict under headings like “internal war," “instabil- 
ity,” “civil violence,” “aggressive behavior,” or simply “‘vio- 
lence.” As a result, the proposal of distinct natural histories for 
revolution itself has become rarer than it used to be. 

Natural history theorists differ from other students of the sub- 
ject in that they depict revolution as the culmination of a series of 
qualitatively distinct developmental stages. The stages form a 
standard sequence; one stage cannot manifest itself until the pre- 
ceding one is complete. In some cases the revolutionary change 
represents the end of the cycle, the final stage of revolutionary 
development. Elsewhere, there are stages subsequent to the revo- 
lution, through which the society moves from chaos back to nor- 
mality. In general, the appearance of the first stages 1s a pene 
or a promise but not a certain sign that the process will run its fu 
course. What marks this variety of theorizing as natural history 
are the assertions that the late developmental stages do not рг 
unless the early ones have already occurred, and that veer sort i 
inner logic propels the process so that in the absence o sid 
obstacles it will work out a standard sequence. Revolutions, like 
butterflies, have natural histories. [A NAY, 

"The number and content of the stages varies widely from DS 
natural historical scheme to another. Ín Brinton's Eye Hai Ше 
first stages are’ characterized by widespread ҮТИ рп 
efficiency in times of relative prosperity, followed by the prod 
of the government by the intellectuals. Next күч ee Pid 
popular revolutionary excitement leading to n e s Аун ү E N 
old regime, followed by а period of rule by modera l 
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elements. Finally comes the “гие of terror and violence,” fol- 
lowed by a return to something like the status quo ante. 

Rex Hopper (1950), another natural history theorist, sees 
four stages: a preliminary stage of mass excitement and unrest, a 
popular stage of crowd excitement and unrest, a formal stage of for- 
mulation of issues and the formation of publics, and an institutional 
stage of legalization and societal organization. Far more than 
Brinton’s, Hopper’s stages refer to the states of mind of the revolu- 
tionary and proto-revolutionary population, and thus sum up a 
social psychology of revolution. 

These stage schemes have many variants, most of them in- 
teresting—and all of them inconclusive. We could review Soro- 
kin’s (1925, 1962) two stages, Meadow’s (1941) three, or Ed- 
wards’s (1927) five and gain insight from each one. But how 
would we choose among the bewildering array? Presumably by 
examining their internal consistency, their openness to verifica- 
tion or falsification, their value in reducing complex phenomena 
to their essentials, their fruitfulness as guides to empirical investi- 
gation, and the fit between the results of that investigation and 
the propositions derivable from the scheme. 

On these grounds (as opposed to the moral, aesthetic, or 
heuristic ground one might also invoke for judgment), the natural 
historical analyses of revolution stand up poorly. Their logic is 
peculiar, their vulnerability to proof slight, their reduction of com- 
plexity undoubted but misdirected, their fruitfulness for further 
investigation strikingly limited, and their fit with other facts than 
those from which they were originally inferred quite bad. Most of 
these shortcomings spring from the very modus operandi of natural 


An Alternative Model 


Three different tasks a 
(a) the elaboration of a def 


cesses; (b) a specification of the conditi 
tions are likely to occur; (c) a 
of events, if any, within revol 
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we propose the use of a simple model of political conflict as ап 
alternative to natural history models. 

For any population, we may ask whether there exist one or 
more organizations controlling the principal concentrated means 
of coercion within the population. Such organizations are govern- 
ments. We may then enumerate all groups within the population 
which, during some particular span of time, collectively apply 
resources to the influence of a certain government. They are con- 
tenders for power with respect to that government. To the extent 
that a contender can routinely lay claim to the generation of 
action or yielding of resources by agents of the government, the 
contender is a member of the polity, which therefore consists of all 
contenders successfully exercising routine claims to governmental 
response. Some groups are not contenders, and some 'contenders 
(whom we call challengers) are not members of the polity; the mem- 
bers of the polity differ among themselves in the amount and type 
of response their application of resources to the government 
produces. ў 

So much for definitions. We imagine the general operation of 
polities in the following way: Every polity establishes tests of 
membership, and all polities include among such tests the ability 
to mobilize or coerce significant numbers of people. Furthermore, 
within the polity members continually test one another; repeated 
failures of partial tests lead to fuller tests which lead, ‘if failed, to 
exclusion from the polity. Each new entry or exit redefines the cri- 
teria of membership in a direction favorable to the characteristics 
of the present set of members; the members tend to become at- 
tached to those criteria as a matter of principle. The life of the 
polity therefore consists of: (a) the routine application of resources 
to the influence of the government by members of the polity; (b) 
attempts by nonmembers (ordinarily resisted by members in col- 
laboration with agents of the government) to influence the govern- 
ment, including attempts to gain membership; (c) an ongoing 
series of contests, ranging from parliamentary maneuvering | 
street fighting, among members of the polity. Actually (a) wil 
frequently lead to (c), as when one member lays claim to К; 
already committed to another, and (b) will frequently нүш 
with (с) since members often form coalitions with nonmembers in 
order to increase the resources available for application to their 


common ends. р i 
Because of the testing process by which contenders bas 
or lose membership, collective violence tends to vagos viget 
the membership of the polity is changing rapidly. Collec Me 
lence will pit members against members, enb iunt 
members, and agents of the government (especially rep. 
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forces like troops and police) against nonmembers—but rarely 
nonmembers against nonmembers, agents of the government 
against members, or agents against each other. In the event of 
revolution, however, all these regularities change. 

Revolution, in this political model, consists of the fragmenta- 
tion of a single polity into more than one, followed by its recon- 
stitution as a single polity. The case in which the fragmentation 
turns out to be permanent greatly resembles the revolution— 
indeed, the two cases are often indistinguishable at the start—but 
the terms “revolt” ог “civil war" apply more easily in that case. 
Leon Trotsky (1932) stated the essentials of the fragmentation 
years ago, under the heading of “dual sovereignty." We differ 
from Trotsky in three ways: (a) in claiming that in many revolu- 
tions sovereignty is actually multiple rather than dual; (b) in con- 
sidering it more likely that the alternative polities will be com- 
posed of coalitions of classes than that they will be single classes; 
and (c) in recognizing that the coalitions sometimes include 

roupings which are based on language, religion, region, or some 
orm of solidarity other than class. 

The fragmentation of the polity can occur in several different 
ways. The most likely is for some new coalition of contenders (at 
the extreme, a single nonmember of the polity) to lay claim to 
exclusive control over the government while the remaining estab- 
lished members of the polity continue to press their exclusive 
claims, while some Portion of the population honors the claims of 
each of the fragment polities. These circumstances may well pro- 
duce a temporary fragmentation of the government (as when in- 
Surrectionary armies administer part of the country) in addition 
to the fragmentation of the polity. In any case, a revolution begins 
when previously acquiescent citizens faced with strictly incom- 
patible demands from the government and an alternative author- 
ity obey the alternative authority. It continues until only one cen- 
tral authority remains. 1 
. So far we have merely set up a conceptual scheme, embedded 
In a strongly political view of conflict, which contains a few 
Propositions so general as not to be amenable to verification in 
their present form. The scheme nevertheless narrows the search 
for the causes of revolution from the detection of anomie, strain, 


dysfunction, or frustration to the specification of the conditions 
producing the following outcomes: 


1. Appearance of contenders (or coalitions of contenders) advancing ex- 


clusive alternative claims to the control over the government currently 
exerted by the members of the polity. 


2. Acceptance of those claims by a significant segment of the population. 
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3. Formation of coalitions between members of the polity and the con- 
tenders advancing the alternative claims. 
4. Unwillingness or incapacity of the government to suppress the alterna- 
tive coalition and/or the acceptance of its claims (historically, the un- 
reliability of armed forces has been crucial in this regard). 
If these are indeed the constituent elements of a revolutionary sit- 
uation, they have some interesting implications for the natural 
history of revolution. They give us no particular reason for expect- 
ing a gradual crescendo of conflict up to the point of revolution, 
followed by a rapid readjustment, which is the sequence a tension- 
release model implies. On the contrary, a more reasonable se- 
quence would run: 
1. The gradual mobilization of contenders unacceptable to the members 
of the polity and/or making exclusive claims to governmental control. 
2. A rapid increase in the number of people accepting those claims and/or 
a rapid expansion of the coalition including the unacceptable or exclusive 
contenders. 
3. An unsuccessful effort by the government, acting on behalf of the mem- 
bers of the polity, to suppress the alternative coalition and/or the accep- 
tance of its claims. 
4. Establishment by the alternative coalition of effective control over 
some portion of the government. 
5. Struggle of the alternative coalition to maintain or extend that control. 
6. Reconstruction of a single polity through the victory of the alternative 
coalition, through its defeat, or through the establishment of a modus 
vivendi between the alternative coalition and some or all of the old mem- 
bers. j 
It is a matter of pure convenience whether we say dual sovereignty 
—and therefore revolution—commences at stage 2, stage 3, or 
stage 4. It ends, obviously, at stage 6. 


Some Inferences from the Model 


This “natural history” of revolution, like those reviewed 
earlier, contains little more than the explication of a definition. 
It leads, however, to some intriguing observations on the sequence 
of violent conflicts in revolutions. First, the level of conflict is likely 
to be much higher after the first major actions of the revolution 
than before, because the emergence of dual sovereignty challenges 
the position of every member of the polity and thus begins a major 
round of testing. 

Second, the struggle between the two 
produce a polarized form of conflict, ac 
Proportion of the population on one side or another. 

Third, the successful revolutionary coalitio 


polities is itself likely to 
tivating an exceptional 


n—whichever 
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combination of the original contenders it contains—is likely to 
face considerable resistance as it attempts to reestablish routine 
governmental control over the population as a whole after seizing 
the governmental apparatus. To the extent that the revolutionary 
action begins with the seizure of a crucial but narrow geographical 
and/or organizational part of the apparatus, the struggle is likely 
to shift away from that locus after the revolutionaries consolidate 
their control there. In geographically and organizationally cen- 
tralized states like those of the modern West, revolutionary con- 
flicts are most likely to originate at the center and then shift to the 
periphery if the center is won. 

Fourth, the initial revolutionary coalition is likely to frag- 
ment, leaving a few contenders exceptionally powerful, for several 
reasons: (a) the initial seizure of control requires a larger coalition 
than does the maintenance of control; (b) the divergence of the 
longer-run objectives of the coalesced contenders is likely to be- 
come more salient and serious after the initial effort of dislodging 
the previous polity from control is past; (c) those contenders who 
have mobilized rapidly in response to short-run crises but who re- 
main relatively underorganized are also likely to demobilize more 
rapidly than other contenders, and thus to lose position in the 
testing which immediately follows the initial seizure of power. On 
these matters, coalition theorists (e.g., Gamson, 1968) have al- 
ready suggested some promising hypotheses. 


Testing the Model 


se is easy to state, these ideas are difficult to test —for they 
require a form of data much harder to assemble than the bald 
recitation of events which fuels the natural history arguments. 
Needed for this political process model of revolutionary change 
are data which relate the manifest conflicts of the revolution to 
different segments of the base population before, during, and 
after the revolutionary events, via an analysis of the changing 
actions and relations of the principal contenders for power. These 
materials must be gathered in such a Way as to view events tran- 
spiring before, during, and after the revolution with the same 
analytical lens, so as to avoid the natural history fallacy of work- 
ing backwards from the accomplished fact of revolutionary change 
in order to identify stages which “had” to lead to revolution. Such 
data are a thousand times more difficult to assemble than аге 
straightforward accounts of the principal events. 

The collection of the information on which we shall draw in 
the following analysis has taken seven years of the time of good- 
sized research teams at Harvard, Toronto, and Michigan. Even 
that information fails to represent directly several crucial parts 
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of the processes of mobilization, contention, and transfer of power 
that we have been discussing. Despite a number of trials, we have 
not so far been able to develop a reliable procedure for enumerat- 
ing contenders, measuring their mobilization, and characterizing 
their relationship to the existing structure of power which is truly 
independent of the conflicts we are attempting to explain. The 
portions of the argument we are in the best position to test directly 
are therefore those dealing with the timing and personnel of vio- 
lent conflicts. 

The data consist chiefly of coded, machine-readable accounts 
of every violent conflict above a certain scale occurring in France 
noted by trained readers scanning two national daily newspapers 
for each day over the periods from 1830 through 1860 and 1930 
through 1960, plus a random three months per year over the peri- 
od from 1861 through 1929. Information on these events is drawn 
not only from the original newspaper accounts, but also from 
archival sources and secondary historical materials. In addition, 
further data consist of machine-readable descriptions of a wide 
variety of social indicators year by year for the 86 to 90 French 
départements and for France as a whole. 4 : 

A disturbance, for these purposes, is a continuous interaction 
between two or more formations, or between one formation and 
the property of another, in which at least one formation has fifty 
or more participants and in the course of which at least one forma- 
tion seizes or damages persons or property. (Acts of war between 
states, however, are excluded.) The following incident, as re- 
corded by one of the readers, described events which took place in 
the southern French city of Carcassonne in March, 1832: 


The disturbance which afflicted this commune on the eighth of this month 
broke out again yesterday (Sunday), with even greater violence. The in- 
sistence of the Bishop on supporting the interdiction of Father Bataillé, 
the parish priest, and the presence of other priests sent to Saint-Vincent 
parish to conduct the Sunday services, brought forth a large crowd in the 
church, and the priests were chased from the premises. The Prefect, who 
on the eighth had refused to call in the National Guard to disperse the 
crowd, took recourse to the Guard on this occasion, declining to call in 
the regular army for fear of creating additional antagonism. 


Thus the National Guard assembled at Canal Square. The Guard 
would have succeeded in calming the disturbance, except for the presence 
of the Prefect, the General and several municipal officials. The sight of 
these brought the crowd to new excesses. The crowd jeered the Prefect, 
threatening to throw him in the canal, and forced him to flee to the side of 
the General. A hail of stones thrown at the officials by the crowd struck 
the General on the head and the deputy mayor on the face. The latter 
later submitted his resignation. The crowd then became still more threat- 
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ening. Four officers of the Guard left their troops to harangue the crowd, 
with some effect. “We’ll obey you,” cried some of the principal residents 
of Carcassonne, “for you are good patriots.” The crowd dispersed. Calm 
returned, and the night passed quietly. 

Now that these deplorable events have occurred, the Bishop and the 
Prefect can no longer do us any good; their presence alone creates general 
antagonism and ferment. The most peaceable and respectable citizens 
are hurrying to sign a petition to the legislature seeking the removal of the 
Prefect and the transfer of the Bishop. 

The authorities have been astonished at the moral authority over the 
crowds shown by the National Guard [Le Constitutionnel, March 19, 1832]. 
Some of the available accounts are more detailed than this one, a 
majority of them sketchier. Taken together, the approximately 
1400 disturbance reports from 1830 through 1960 constitute à 
comprehensive sample of events in which men were sufficiently 
committed to their objectives to take violent action, plus informa- 

tion on the contexts of the events. 

Our procedure yields, so far as we can tell, a more repre- 
sentative sample of violent conflicts than would reliance on stan- 
dard histories or on any combination of major series of documents 
available to French historians for the period in question. Yet it 
tends to underrepresent areas and segments of the population 
Which are either less accessible or less interesting to journalists. 
This bias is probably greater in times of crisis at the center, which 
draw attention away from the rest of the world. 

Yet the general bias is endemic, and probably constant over 
short periods. The method appears to capture the general fluctua- 
tion of conflict over time fairly well. A comparison between the 
number of disturbances in the sample and those mentioned in the 
inventory of two of the standard archival series on the internal 
policing of France (Archives Nationales, ВВ“ and BB”) yields the 
information in Table 1. The comparison is weakened somewhat 
by the imprecision of the inventories concerning the number of 
ПА pants and extent of violence in the smaller conflicts and by 
Br the eae, о lump together a number of related events (nota 

ple counter-revolutionary movements in the West 


TABLE 1 
NUMBERS OF DISTURBANCES: 
COMPARISON BETWEEN SAMPLE AND ARCHIVAL SERIES, 1830-1832 
(Bv QUARTER) 


1830 1831 1832 
T A a г | Me s^ pom iat? j Ао 4 Total 


Sample оО DIET SK DO 1. 2.. 4 
Archive PEUT VAR: coerente Y 1 5 А DRE 5 7135 
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TABLE 2 
NUMBERS OF DISTURBANCES: 
COMPARISON BETWEEN SAMPLE AND ARCHIVAL SOURCE, 1826-1832 


1826 1827 1828 1829 1830 1831 1832 


Sample 50 23 68 
Archive 13 11 13 22 70 27 38 


during the second quarter of 1832). But in general the swings in 
frequencies correspond to those of our sample (r = .52). For that 
reason, it may be useful to extend the series back a few years in 
time via the archival materials as shown in Table 2. The counts 
show a much higher frequency of collective violence immediately 
after the revolution than in the years before, despite the accumula- 
tion of a certain number of food riots in 1829. That observation, 
which is reinforced by the quarterly count presented above, will 
take on some importance later. | 

As we completed our enumeration of disturbances meeting 
our criteria, we coded them extensively in a manner that involved 
breaking the participants in each event into “formations” —sets 
of persons acting together—and describing each formation’s char- 
acteristics and actions separately, as well as characterizing the 
setting and the disturbance as a whole. The items coded ranged 
from multiple measures of the scale of the disturbance, to detailed 
sequences of action for individual formations, to manifest objec- 
tives of the participants. In this report we draw only on our classi- 
fications of formations and our estimates of the number of partici- 
pants in each disturbance. 

Here we analyze only one small segment of the sample: the 
disturbances recorded from the years 1830, 1831, 1832. Those 
events include all the larger violent encounters which were part of 
the Revolution of 1830; they also include a number of small inci- 
dents to which historians have not attributed any particular polit- 
ical significance. Inclusiveness is a virtue, for it permits us to study 
how the occurrence of revolution affects the whole pattern of vio- 


lent conflict. 


The Revolution of 1830 


The Three Glorious Days of July, 1830, brought about a 
popular overthrow of entrenched power, опе which spelled the 
definitive end of the Bourbon monarchy in France, and led to a 
sweeping change in the personnel of the government s р 
lons. In our general analysis of the context, we rely especia уш 
the following accounts: Aguet (1954), Dolleans (1967), qoo 
(1958), Labrousse (no date), Mantoux (1901), Girard (1 0 
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Lhomme (1960), and Pinkney (1964). In place of the Bourb 
Charles X, the revolution elevated Louis-Philippe of Orleans 
the throne—not as King of France, but as “King of the French 
The revolution curtailed the power of the old landed aristocra 
and instituted a regime based on the ascendant upper bourgeois 
bringing France one step closer to parliamentary democracy. № 
did these changes come without bloodshed. In the course of tht 
Three Glorious Days of fighting between insurgents and the arm 
i the streets of Paris, some two thousand Frenchmen lost thei 
ives. 

The Revolution of 1830 did not excite the popular invol 
ment of 1848. It did not accomplish the sweeping rearrangeme 
of 1789. Its rank and file did not share the single-minded com 
ment to a revolutionary program of the Communards of 1871. 
was no less a revolution for all that. In our view, the effort to sin 
out a class of “true” revolutions through the extensiveness 
popular participation, the depth of the structural changes гези 
ing from the transfer of power, or the radicalism of the intentio! 
of the participants defeats itself. It makes crucial to the defini 
of the phenomenon to be examined just those features which аг 
hardest to detect, and which ought to be treated as variables. ] 
makes virtually impossible what is already a very difficult tas 
analyzing what distinguishes those transfers of control over go 
ernments which do involve massive popular participation a 
widespread structural change from those which do not. Emplo 
ing the more strictly political criterion of multiple sovereign! 
makes it clear that 1830 brought France a genuine revolutio 
Once we examine 1830 outside the shadows of 1789 and 184 
moreover, we can see well enough that the structural changes а 
prs involvement accompanying the transfer of power wert 
ar more extensive than appears at first glance. 

Who took part? Who were the members of the polity on the 
eve of the revolution, who the contenders testing one another 11 
MR and post-revolutionary power struggles? Je 
X mmary is convenient: First, the backers of Charl 

› the most powerful group up to the revolution; Lhomme S 
them as representatives of the landed aristocracy. Second, pois 
against this group, another privileged element: a counter-el 
composed of the upper bourgeoisie, with activist representativ 
jr M. of Deputies, the press, and other key positio: 

erms of the conceptual scheme we are employing, both the! 
groups count as members of the polity; there are of course оће 
but they matter less for the present analysis. Another two grou 
identified by Lhomme as active in the political contests of th 
period were the numerous urban working classes—poor, inart 
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late, and badly organized, but still capable of some degree of col- 
lective action—and the rural poor, destitute as their urban 
counterparts but different in political orientation. These latter 
groups were active contenders in the power struggle during the 
years under study but were excluded by the first two from member- 
ship in the national polity. 

These rough categories, obviously, simplify enormously a 
rich, complex class structure. For most purposes, a class analyst 
of this period would want to distinguish the expanding class of 
small manufacturers from the world of small craftsmen and shop- 
keepers which supplied so many of the revolutionary activists from 
1789 to 1848, the true peasants from the agricultural proletariat, 
the factory workers from the unskilled laborers, and so on. These 
distinctions matter a great deal to our more refined treatments of 
nineteenth-century conflicts. For present purposes, they would 
simply obscure the general argument. ] 

Our categories, for all their crudeness, take us a giant step 
toward a more subtle understanding of the revolutionary events 
themselves; although representatives of the first three groups all 
had their roles to play in the Three Glorious Days, they were dif- 
ferent roles indeed. The revolution came alter a period of smolder- 
ing if unspirited conflict between the government and the bour- 
geois counter-elite. The immediate spur to action came on July 25 
when the government, facing a defeat from its antagonists in the 
Chamber of Deputies, promulgated a series of measures suspend- 
ing freedom of the press, dissolving the recently elected Chamber, 
and restricting the franchise. The parliamentary opposition—the 
bourgeois counter-elite—called on the nation to resist, posting 
placards to this effect throughout Paris. Perhaps more important, 
the opposition press closed down in response to the government s 
measures, sending the printers and other workers into the streets. 
News and agitation spread through the existing networks of neigh- 
borhood, work, and local political organization. By July 27, barri- 
cades had appeared in the city—especially in the old working- 
class neighborhoods—and fighting between insurgents and the 
army had begun. By the 29th, the challengers had won the day. 
The king abdicated and fled the country; the Duke of Orleans 
was installed in his place. Three short days sufficed to depose 
the last of the Bourbons and shift the reins of power. 

We recount the events partly to emphasize the nature of the 
coalition which affected the overthrow. The bases for action on 
the part of the working-class challengers and the bourgeois members 
of the polity were quite different. David Pinkney's recent work on 
the Paris revolution of 1830 has shown that the disparities were so 
great that unanimity (however one might reckon it) was impos- 
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sible. Pinkney argues, for example, that the working-class crowd 
were uninvolved in the quarrel between the government and its 
elite antagonists: 


Thousands of Paris workingmen during the depression years of the late 
1820s and early 1830s had specific grievances—lack of work, low wages, 
the high price of bread—that had nothing to do with the dispute over 
censorship that alienated the printers and journalists from the Polignac 
ministry [1964, p. 2]. 


The conventional way to deal with this discrepancy has been to 
treat the workers as impelled, rather blindly, by hardship. Pink- 
ney’s analysis, however, makes it easier to see that a genuine coali- 
tion of groups with rather different objectives was at work in the 
early revolution. The nature of the coalition adds irony to the fact 
that although few bourgeois died in the Parisian events in compar- 
ison to the terrible toll of workers, the upper bourgeoisie picked 
up the pieces, set the cast of the new government, and occupied 
the stations of power within it. 

This account of the Paris days also provides another ground 
for skepticism about those natural history theories of revolution 
which implicitly posit a single state of mind or shared tension 
through entire populations. For the actual change in government 
was accomplished both in a remarkably short time and through 
the participation of a small segment of the French populace: per- 
haps twenty thousand participants—less than a hundredth of one 
percent—of a nation of twenty-five million. Certainly these twenty 
thousand people were in a strategic location. Certainly many 
other noncombatant Frenchmen shared at least some of their out- 
look. But only the rashest observer could automatically ascribe 
the perceptions, grievances, and desires of those who fought to 
the rest of the populace. A minority of a specific class in a single 
city was able to dislodge the Bourbon regime from its position of 
power. To stake one’s explanation of the change of government on 
what the rest of the French nation was thinking or feeling seems to 
us unwarranted and risky. 

Instead, the model of revolution already presented directs 
attention to shifts in the form, locus, and intensity of conflict as 


the struggle for power continues. If the model is correct, we should 
expect to find: 


1. A significant rise in the level of conflict after the inception of the revolu- 
tion as: (a) the struggle for power over the central governmental apparatus 
generalizes, (b) all contenders find their Positions within the polity open 
to test and change, (c) the coalition which acquires control over the cen- 


ter attempts to reimpose control over the peripheral segments of the popu- 
lation as a whole. 
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2. A movement of conflict toward the centers of power as the revolution 

begins, and toward the periphery as it proceeds to reimposition of central 

control over the remainder of the population. 

3. An increased use of specialized repressive forces as the revolutionary 

coalition consolidates its control over the center, demobilizes some of the 

contenders which took an active part in the initial seizure of power, and 

extends its control to the periphery. 

4. A general “politicization” of conflict during and after the revolution, 

as the existence of the revolutionary situation encourages all contenders 

to test each other in order to maintain or aggrandize their positions, and as 

every conflict comes to have some significance for the structure of the 

polity to emerge from the revolution. 

5. A general tendency for both the politicization and the intensity of con- 

Пісіѕ to vary as a direct function of the proximity of different segments of 

the population to the center. 
Now, these inferences from our general scheme obviously assume 
a highly centralized government; they very likely draw some of 
their plausibility from their fit with what we already know to be 
the common run of modern European experience. The peasant 
wars so powerfully analyzed by Eric Wolf (1969), on the other 
hand, will only fit these statements after some tugging and squeez- 
ing. We claim only that these are reasonable inferences from our 
argument to the sorts of centralized governments modern Europe 
did produce and therefore to the polities which have supplied 
theorists of revolution with most of their classic cases, and that 
“natural history” schemes either provide no inferences regarding 
these matters or suggest contrary ones. 


The Timing of Collective Violence 

As preliminary tests of these assertions, let us examine data 
concerning the timing, locus, and participants in violent conflicts 
within France from 1830 through 1832. First, timing. Figure 1 
displays the fluctuation in collective violence by quarter from 
January, 1830 to December, 1832, in terms of numbers. of dis- 
turbances and estimated participants in them. The estimating 
procedure employed gives precedence to specific numbers report- 
ed in the accounts used, permits the coder to draw inferences from 
the territory occupied by the disturbance, the number of arrests 
and casualties, and the descriptive words used by witnesses, and 
assigns to those disturbances for which there is too little informa- 
tion to make even that sort of judgment—in this case 8 of the 141 
disturbances—the mean value of the estimates for other distur- 
bances in the same quarter. On the whole, the curves of distur- 
bances and of participants move together. The largest рп 
in the three years is the fourth quarter of 1831, during which the 
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number of disturbances declined to 3, but the famous November 
insurrection in Lyon brought the number of participants up to 
over seventeen thousand. The graph also highlights the general 
tendency for the average size of disturbances to rise in times of 
widespread conflict like July, 1830 and June, 1832. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing shown in these curves is 
the relative quiescence of France during the six-month period 
immediately prior to the revolution. From the first of January to 
the end of June of 1830, we note a total of six disturbances. Dur- 
ing the five months from the beginning of August to the end of the 
year, however, there are a total of 35. This accords badly with 
those natural history theories which posit a gradual build-up of 
excitement or tension during the pre-revolutionary period, fol- 
lowed by a down-turn and general subsidence once the revolution 
is accomplished. Indeed, Paris itself, the site of the revolution and 
the area where the data on disturbances are most complete, shows 
no violence above our minimum scale between the first of the year 
and the revolutionary days. Nor do 1831 and 1832 show much of a 
systematic decrescendo of violence or homeostatic return to the ear- 
lier equilibrium. The year 1831, it is true, is considerably less vio- 
lent than the second half of 1830. Yet 1831 remains more violent 
still than the first six months of the revolutionary year. And 1832, 
though showing a lower incidence of violence per month than the 
last half of 1830, nevertheless shows more than twice as many inci- 
dents as 1831 and many more per month than the pre-revolutionary 
period of 1830. Indeed, an examination of our sample shows that 
1832 produced the greatest number of violent incidents of any year 
during the 1830-1847 period. By any reckoning, the Three Glori- 
ous Days of July, 1830 mark the beginning, rather than the cli- 
max, of a turbulent period in French history. 

A closer look at the incidents in the months after the revolu- 
tion in 1830 shows a still more interesting pattern of development 
of revolutionary violence. The revolution itself had played out 
within a remarkably short period of time. Within five days of the 
first signs of popular hostility to the regime in Paris and after just 
three days of fighting, the Bourbon monarchy fell for good. Given 
the state of communications at that time, the revolution was an 
accomplished fact before most of the country had heard about it. 
Yet the reestablishment of single sovereignty through France as a 
whole took months and remained open to serious challenge both 
in Paris and in the provinces for another two years. Most of the 
major cities of France were the scenes of sympathetic responses as 
soon as news of the Parisian insurrection reached them. In 


Nantes, for example: 
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The July Ordinances were known the morning of the 29th. They had a 
powerful impact. Feelings ran high all day and disorderly crowds gathered. 
in front of the theater that evening. The gendarmes and the soldiers of 
the Tenth Line Regiment intervened and restored order. Fifteen demon- 
strators were arrested and taken to the Chateau. 


The next morning, there was great agitation, and it spread to the masses. 
The merchants and the upper bourgeoisie did not hide their fears. They 
asked for the reestablishment of the National Guard, but the authorities. 
did not seem inclined to listen to them. Я 


The mayor was strongly urged . . . to free the demonstrators who had 
been imprisoned in the Chateau the night before. He said all he could do 
was to speak to the military commander. | 


After that reply, a group formed and headed for the headquarters of the: 
military division, grew along the way, and included a hundred-odd per- 
sons when it got to the Place Louis XVI. There it found a detachment of 
the Tenth in battle formation before the headquarters. 


In the midst of the shouts and imprecations of the crowd, someone fired a 
gun. The soldiers responded with a volley. The demonstrators fled, with 


seven of them shot to death and some forty of them more or less seriously 
wounded. 


The populace invaded the guard house and disarmed the soldiers on duty 
there. The military authorities limited their action to securing the Chaz 
teau and the Place Louis XVI, and the city was abandoned to itself. Some 
citizens who had met at the Bourse during the day organized patrols which 
walked the city that night and maintained order. 1 
The members of the court and the Chamber of Commerce took the initia- 
tive in reestablishing the National Guard and appealed to the loyalty of 
the fellow citizens in a notice posted Saturday, July 31. ) 


Because of a delay in the mails, only on the night of Sunday August 1 did 
the people learn the departure of Charles X and the establishment of а 
provisional government. 
The prefect and the mayor, considering the game lost, left the city on the 
2d; that night general Despinois, taking part of his garrison with him, 
headed for the Vendée, hoping to raise an insurrection there. 


The National Guard organized. Lt. General Dumoutier, who lived near | 
the city, took command. 


Mayet, senior member of the prefectoral council, took over direction of 
departmental affairs on the 3rd. 


On the 4th, the official news finally came. The tricolor flag went up. ОШ 
the 6th, Dumoutier took command of the Twelfth Division. [Libaudiére 
1905, pp. 81-83; also see Giraud-Mangin, 1931]. 1 


r ‚ Between the time of the revolution in Paris and August. 
similar events broke out in Toulouse, Bordeaux, Lille, Amie! 
and Dijon. All of these incidents represented assertions of stren| 
by local representatives of the forces who had seized power. 
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Paris. In terms of our political process model of revolution, these 
events represented the first of a series of tests among various mem- 
bers of the polity and contenders for political power to determine 
the concrete power relations which would result from the revolu- 
tionary change at the center. 

These essentially urban events played themselves out almost 
immediately after the revolution, even though the overall level of 
violence hit another peak before the end of the year. Inflating the 
rates during the remainder of 1830 was another kind of violent 
confrontation, one pitting a different combination of parties 
against one another in a different kind of mutual testing. These 
were rural and small-town outbreaks of attacks against the agents 
and symbols of central control. Particularly favored for such at- 
tacks were the taxation offices through which Paris collected its 
much detested internal taxes and which cut the income of local 
farmers while raising the level of food prices in the cities and 
towns. For example, an account of a tax riot in the Champagne 
city of Epernay in December, 1830 begins: 

Six hundred wine growers descended on the house of the collector of 

excise, sacked his offices, seized his record books, and burned them in 

the square by the city hall [Archives Nationales BB™* 1191]. 
It then goes on to give details: The presence of women and chil- 
dren in the crowd, the refusal of part of the National Guard 
(themselves recruited from the winegrowers) to act against their 
brothers, the request for troops from outside, the dispersal of the 
rioters. Another account of the same incident from a newspaper 
source notes that the mayor of the town and other “good citizens 
tried to prevent the invasion but to no avail. 

Attacks like this one, endemic during the period, were no 
mere symbolic gestures. One of the main political issues of the 
time— both before and after the revolution—was the ability of the 
central government to squeeze taxes out of the rural populace. 
These events in the fall of 1830 represent another process of testing 
as those in control of the central government struggled to consoli- 
date its power and to exclude the rural poor from participation in 
the polity. The fact of a change of power at the top resulted in a 
scramble for position among the other contenders within the pol- 
ity, with each group seeking to establish its claim for what it saw 
as most crucial to it. The rural contenders simply responded to 
the new power arrangement at the center as an opportunity to 
press harder than ever for the same interests which they had been 
pursuing all along. 

Nor were the rural poor the only groups whose representa- 
tives asserted their claims against the new government EUR 
ately after the revolution. Paris itself was the scene of a number o! 
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protests from its poorer citizens; the events of the fall demon- 
strated that the critical role of workers during the revolution had 
not led to working-class support for the middle-class government. 
Finally, in December of 1830, the trial of the ministers of deposed 
Charles X brought about a massive riot which rocked the new 


government. It showed plainly that the situation had not “re- 
equilibrated” itself during the months since the revolution. 


Urbanity and Collective Violence 


Another significant comparison in the nature of participation 
in violent collective conflicts during this period lies in the urbanity 
of their settings. Table 3 shows the estimated number of partici- 
pants in disturbances during each period by the urbanity of the 
departments in which the disturbances occurred. (At the time, 
France was divided into 86 administrative units, or departments, 
averaging about 375,000 in population.) Of course, the fact that a 
disturbance took place in a department with more than 15 percent 
of its population in urban places does not necessarily mean that 
the event itself was urban; a disturbance in an urban department 
can still take place outside the confines of the city. 

The comparisons are striking. The urban departments show 
consistently higher rates of participation in disturbances through- 
out. Nevertheless, the geographic pattern varies considerably from 
one period to the next. The correlation coefficients at the bottom 
of each column conveniently summarize the varying strength of 
the relationship between the urbanity of a department and the 
volume of participation in its disturbances. The coefficients dis- 
play both the general tendency of participants in disturbances to 
concentrate in the more urban departments and the sharp fluctua- 
tion of the pattern from period to period. The rapid geographic 
fluctuation in itself is a finding of some importance for it suggests 
two interesting conclusions: (a) the locus and character of the 
issues about which Frenchmen were fighting shifted dramatically 
as the revolution moved from phase to phase; (b) other studies 
which have found strong relations between levels of conflict an 
structural variables at a single point in time may well have mis- 
taken historically contingent relationships for general effects of 
structure. 

Nor does the fact that over the long run the most urban de- 
partments generate the highest rates of violence mean it is urban- 
ization as such which leads to violence. Multiple regression analy- 
ses of these same data plus other indicators of social characteristics 
of the departments involved consistently yield high positive 
weights for urbanity, low positive weights for rate of increase ЇЇ 


urban population for the period 1826-1831, and low negative | 
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weights for net migration during the same period. The presence 
of cities, in other words, makes collective violence more likely; 
the disruption presumably caused by rapid urban growth—or at 
least by rapid in-migration—does not. 

How did the pattern change as the revolution proceeded? 
During the pre-revolutionary period, we find low rates through- 
out France; they do not differ greatly among the groups of depart- 
ments. The picture changes drastically, however, once the revolu- 
tion gets underway. During the revolutionary period, the extent of 
violence rises sharply for all classes of departments except the 
most rural ones; the change produces a strong relationship be- 
tween urbanity and violent conflict. In the months following the 
change of government the disparity between the most and the 
least urban departments narrows; the rates in the less urban de- 
partments rise, registering the shift of focus of conflict from the 
largest urban centers toward the provincial towns and the coun- 
tryside. Concretely, the swelling of rates in the less urban depart- 
ments during the closing months of 1830 represents the spread of 
tax rebellions and similar forms of resistance to central control. 
During 1831 and 1832, the differentials between the most and 
least urban departments widened again, although in 1831 the per- 
sistence of tax conflicts in the moderately rural departments along 
with accelerating struggles among the members of the revolu- 
tionary coalition in Paris and other large cities reduced the corre- 
lation between urbanity and rates of participation. The largest 
single conflict of 1831 was the bloody revolt of the Lyon silk work- 
In E. levels of qose in collective violence rose in a 
classes of departments; in April, May, and June they approache 
the heights of July and August, 1830 as M се lighting in 
Paris coincided with widespread guerrilla activity in the counter- 
revolutionary West. 

There are some special points worth noting in the rates for 
France as a whole. These figures should make it clear that how- 
ever modest the final rearrangements in French social structure 
brought about by the revolution, the events of the revolutionary 
period did activate the French populace. The number of man-days 
expended during the two-month revolutionary period, especially 
in the most urban departments, shows a remarkably high level of 
involvement in relation to the total population. The year 1830 may 
Mer long-term social implication of the great revolu- 
поп > Dut it was certainly no palace coup, no matter О 
indifference to the bulk of the French population. 


The Participants 


A further comparison of the different contributions to the 
process of revolution of different groups within the French polity 
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ТАВГЕ 4 
TYPES OF FORMATIONS PARTICIPATING IN COLLECTIVE VIOLENCE, 1830-1832. 
(PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL IN SPECIFIED PERIOD) 


Formation Jan.-June  July-Aug.  Sept.-Dec. 


Type 1830 1830 1830 1831 1832 TOTAL 

Simple 

crowd 30.8 22.2 23.5 12.0 15.1 17.4 
Ideological 

group 0.0 29.6 5.9 24.0 28.8 22.6 
Occupation- 

al group 23.1 11.1 21.6 12.0 6.2 11.1 
Repressive 

force 77 25.9 33.3 42.0 41.8 37.3 
Other 38.5 11.1 15.7 10.0 8.2 11.5 
Total num- 

ber of 

Forma- 

tions 13 27 51 50 146 287 


Note.—X* = 39.1, р < .01 (16 df). 


comes from an analysis of the formations taking part in violent 
events. A formation is a group taking an independent role in a dis- 
turbance, as reckoned by its apparent autonomy or organization, 
distinctness of objectives, etc. In some instances, like the destruc- 
tion of government taxation facilities during the immediate post- 
revolutionary period, the sample records only a single formation, 
since the insurgents had no antagonists present in person on the 
scene. The more common case is two formations contesting with 
each other, while some instances contain three or more formations 
in different combinations of alliance with or antagonism against 
one another. For every incident, we have attempted to gather as 
much information as possible about the identify of the formations 
taking part and the nature of their participation. This makes it 
possible їо compare, as in Table 4, the proportionate involvement 
of various kinds of formations throughout the revolutionary 
period. | 
. The shifts in participation during this period are worth not- 
ing in detail for they demonstrate a number of changes suggested 
by our model. Overall, Table 4 shows a broad trend toward the 
politicization of violent collective conflict. The “simple crowd — 
any group recruited simply by virtue of its members having been 
in one particular place at a particular time—decreases in pro Hj 
tionate participation from its pre-revolutionary high to a marked- 
ly lower level during 1831 and 1832. In general, the proportion 
of participation of occupational groups also decreases, n 
uring the immediate post-revolutionary period when the protests 
of winegrowers and certain urban working-class groups appar 
ently swell the rate. Growing over time, however, are the rates ol 
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participation by repressive forces—police, army, national guard, 
etc.—and “ideological groups." The latter are formations which, 
in our judgment, were recruited and defined in terms of allegiance 
to some specific political position or grouping. The increase in 
participation by these two groups suggests that, with the revolu- 
tion, the business of acting out violent conflicts became very 
much a matter for specialists—the agents of the government, on 
the one hand, and activist representatives of various political 
tendencies, on the other. 

To some extent, certain of these differences may stem from 
the limitations of our knowledge of this period. The readers and 
coders may, in some cases, have interpreted the presence of forma- 
tions in a more ideological light simply by virtue of the fact that 
the revolution had occurred. Nevertheless, the broad outlines of 
changing participation which we have derived from Table 4 are 
probably accurate. The participation of repressive forces, for:ex- 
ample, rose as the new government strove to fix its control over 
the polity. The frequencies of participation by repressive forma- 
tions for 1830-1832 are shown in Table 5. Since repressive forma- 
tions—troops, police, National Guards, and other armed forces 
employed by governments—are relatively easy to identify in our 
records, there seems little doubt that a major change in the char- 
acter of violent encounters occurred as the revolution moved on. 
As the survivors of the revolutionary coalition sought to consoli- 
date their control over the government, they increasingly used 
organized force against their enemies. 

Although they have rarely been documented as systematical- 
ly as they are here, the politicization of collective violence and the 
rise of repressive formations after the transfer of power are well 
known to historians of revolution. The promulgators of natural- 
historical schemes for revolution ought to consider those two 
phenomena carefully, for they identify some serious difficulties in 
the schemes available to us so far. First, the strong variation in 


TABLE 5 
PARTICIPATION BY REPRESSIVE FORMATIONS: 1830-1832 


Percent of Disturbances in Which 


January-June 1830 


July-August 1830 m 
September-December 1830 59 
1831 78 
1832 82 
1830-1832 
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participation from group to group and time to time renders im- 
plausible (or at least inadequate) those theories which trace revo- 
lution back to a generalized state of tension or frustration. We 
have not undertaken the demonstration here, but it does not 
appear that in any reasonable sense of the words the participants 
were drawn from the most tense or most frustrated segments of the 
population, or that the change in the structure of disturbances 
corresponded to a shift in the distribution of tension or frustra- 
tion in the population at large. Changes in the power relationships 
of politically active groups at the local and national levels lay be- 
hind the variations we have detected. 

Second, the rising prominence of repressive forces in these 
violent conflicts bespeaks the heavy involvement of governments 
in the struggles behind them. It is therefore improper to attribute 
the successive phases of a revolution to changes in the orientation 
of the population at large or even to changes in the position of 
some single group of “rebels.” An adequate theory has to deal 
with relations among contenders and governments. А 

Third, both the politicization апа the rise of repression grow 
from two large processes which are central to revolution, but have 
little place in natural-historical theories of revolution: (a) the 
struggle of those who have seized power to reimpose control over 
the rest of the population, which often produces a wider and 
fiercer conflict than the initial transfer of power; (b) the breaking 
up of the revolutionary coalition and the effort of some members 
of that coalition to exclude others from power. These are the pro- 
cesses which tend to produce far higher levels of collective vio- 
lence after the initial revolutionary transfer of power than before 
it. Among natural-history theorists, Crane Brinton (an expert 
historian of the French revolution) and Pitirim Sorokin (an active 
participant in the Russian revolution) were well aware of these 
processes; in general terms, however, both of them attributed 
the processes to the confrontation between a tendency of the most 
ruthless, extreme revolutionaries to succeed their moderate breth- 
ren, and the intolerability of extremism to ordinary people. abe 
ther of these principles explains much of the natural history 0 
1830. 

. Noris 1830 a special case, except int 
tions are special cases. The parallel data 
the French revolution of 1848 (see Tilly, in press (a), 1970) fall 
into similar patterns: widespread resistance to the reimposition E 
central control, violent post-revolutionary struggles among E 
members of the revolutionary coalition, important pie the 
geographic pattern of violence corresponding to the е 
struggle for power, far higher levels of involvement after the 1m 


he sense that all revolu- 
we have assembled for 
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tial transfer of power, and so on. We do not have the same sort of 
systematic data for the great revolution which began in 1789. We 
are obliged, moreover, to recognize that the events of that revolu- 
tion had a far wider impact than did those of 1830 and 1848. 
Within the limits of the generalizations we have offered, neverthe- 
less, the 1789 revolution also appears to exemplify the pattern. 
That should hardly be surprising since it was a reflection on 1789 
and its aftermath which first led us toward rejecting natural- 
historical models and formulating our alternative model. 

There are, of course, some difficulties in our argument and in 
the evidence we have offered for it. We have not provided reliable 
criteria for identifying contenders for power or indexing their 
relative position independently of the revolutionary struggles we 
propose to explain; instead, we have relied on scholarly consensus 
concerning the main blocs involved in the revolution of 1830. Such 
a consensus often does not exist. Even where it does, it can hardly 
form a reliable basis for the sort of comparable measurement over 
many cases which the verification of our argument would require. 

Again, our scheme yields only rather weak inferences con- 
cerning the kinds of countries and/or periods in which revolution 
is likely. It does little more than redirect the search away from gen- 
eral tempos of structural change or broad levels of tension toward 
the formation of political coalitions successfully making certain 
kinds of claims. : 

Finally, the evidence presented in this paper raises doubts 
about conventional natural-historical analysis, but it is insuffi- 
cient to rule out a number of alternative interpretations of revolu- 
tionary processes—including the more sophisticated frustration- 
aggression formulations which have been appearing in recent 


years. We are inclined to believe that the frustration-aggression 
road, too, turns into a blind all 


А еу, if not the same опе to which 
natural history leads. But there we may be proved wrong. How- 
ever the search among the intellectual avenues now open to the 
student of revolution inally turns out, it will surely take us to 4 
much more. explicit theory of the political process itself than 
modern sociologists and psychologists of revolution have been 
willing to employ. 
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of social violence. 


Many different factors enter into riots and other forms е 
the aggression is 


On many occasions, particularly in the early stages, 
impulsive rather than instrumental. Generally speaking, these "expres- 
sive" acts are responses to aversive conditions, but they are also affected 
by prior learning, strength of inhibitions against aggression in the specific 
situation, the presence of appropriate situational cues, and also the feeling 
of being able to cope with the aversive conditions. Social comparisons con- 
tribute to the unpleasant situations, creating a predisposition to aggres- 
sion. In analyzing the role of these comparisons, it is important to specify 
just what groups serve as reference groups: It is suggested that unfavorable 
comparisons with one’s own kind are particularly important. 


Many social scientists (as against those having primarily a 
biological orientation) share a common image of man. Although 
the details vary in important respects, the portraits of human 
behavior drawn by most social scientists generally emphasize the 
rationalistic and purposive features of human motivation. Man’s 


actions are seen as arising chiefly from his pursuit of particular 
goals and are supposedly steered mainly by his understanding of 
icture is, of course, held by 


the world around him. This type of p ! 

most psychiatrists and clinical psychologists as well as social 
psychologists, and is even more prevalent in sociology and politi- 
cal science. As familiar as it is, nonetheless, this view of human 
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motivation is seriously incomplete. People often do strive after 
goals guided by their perceptions and interpretations. At times, 
however, especially when they are emotionally aroused, they may 
react impulsively and automatically to stimuli in their environ 
ment. These impulsive reactions undoubtedly occur in urban” 
riots, and evidently play an important role in the initial stages” 
of these violent occurrences. | 
I cannot here review the many attempts to analyze the riots 

of the 1960s almost solely in terms of the rationalistic pursuit of 
social, economic, and political goals. Functional theories in 
sociology, which emphasize the functions and purposes presum-- 
ably served by collective actions, of course are strongly inclined 
toward this kind of interpretation. As an illustration, Lewis Coser, - 
a functional theorist who has published a number of important 
works on social violence, has argued that “the Watts riot was not 
an expression.of random rage, but was goal-oriented even if not 
organized and led [cited in Drake, 1968, p. 23].” j 
An excellent example of this one-sided account is provided 

by Н. L. Nieburg. “Political motives may be seen in all kinds of 
behavior,” he says, “including all acts of violence [1969, p. 13].” _ 
The motive he stresses is the desire to maximize one’s outcomes | 
in a bargaining situation. According to Nieburg, the urban vio- - 
lence of the past few years is best understood as bargaining be- 
tween black and white. Even the apparently contagious spread of 
riots from one city to another should be viewed in this manner, 
he believes. The imitative outbreaks supposedly arise because re- 
lated problems confront all of these different places and the people 
in | giyen apa е use fe the information stemming from the 
earlier riots to their own high-risk bargaining engagement : 
32-33). Interestingly enough, Nieburg Sides MER " | 
the frustration-aggression theory because, he says, too many _ 
factors would have to be incorporated within it to make it an ade- 
quate analysis of social violence. 
„I cannot disagree more. Overly simple formulas аге com- 
forting. They permit us to think and talk about the relevant | 
phenomena with ease and assurance. But all too frequently, they 
provide only an illusory understanding, and a seriously incom- 
plete if not even incorrect guide to practical applications. The 
history of science repeatedly demonstrates how simple formula- - 
tions grow more complex with continued developments in the 
given field; think of how the simple planetary model of sub- 
atomic structure favored in the 1930s has altered and become 
infinitely more complicated as a result of the knowledge accumu- 
lated in the past several decades. Rather than being too complex, 
many discussions of the relationship between frustration and 
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aggression in the social science literature have been far too sim- 
ple. They have neglected a number of very important consider- 
ations. This paper will suggest several factors (besides previous 
learning to be aggressive, and anxiety and inhibitions) that affect 
the likelihood that a frustration will lead to open violence. 

Even the present emphasis on frustrations may be mislead- 
ing, however. I certainly do not have a unitary conception of social 
unrest and do not believe that any single set of determinants, 
including those involved in frustration reactions, can satisfac- 
torily account for all of the violence in our streets. As the rational- 
istic theories maintain, some of the actions might be instrumental 
aggression carried out in a deliberate attempt to achieve particu- 
lar goals. Other aggressive behaviors nonetheless, especially those 
occurring in the early phases of a riot, are more impulsive reac- 
tions which have been “energized” by a high level of emotional 
arousal. Frustrations create such an arousal, but so do other con- 
ditions as well, and I will briefly discuss some other arousal 
sources that also facilitate violence. ‘Observers who view the urban 
disorders of the 1960s solely as goal-oriented activity have not 
given sufficient attention to these influences. 


EXPECTATIONS AND PERCEIVED CONTROL 
IN FRUSTRATION REACTIONS 


It is necessary to distinguish between sheer deprivations and 
frustrations in accounting for many acts of violence. Extending 
the earlier conception advanced by Dollard, Doob, Miller, Mow- 
rer, and Sears (1939) in their classic discussion of the frustration- 
aggression hypothesis, I would say a person is deprived if he lacks 
a goal object people generally regard as attractive Or desirable, 
but is frustrated only when he had been anticipating the pleasure 
to be gotten from this object and then cannot fulfill this expecta- 
tion. Psychologists of many different persuasions now recognize 
the vital part played by anticipated gratifications In determining 
the vigor and persistence of goal-seeking activity. This definition 
of frustration adds to the theoretical importance of these expecta- 
tions. Whether someone's goal is food, а sexual partner, or à color 
ТУ set, the intensity of his goal seeking is a direct function of the 
amount of pleasure he anticipates, and he is frustrated to the ex- 
tent that the expected gratification is not realized. _ 

An increasing number of writers employ essentially the ko 
conception in their analyses of ponticel MA ane Pe ae 

i п 
orders, such as James Davies (1962), Ivo a P ted 


bend (1966), and Ted Gurr (1970). And as is widely c, “the rev- 


this formulation is also implicit in the well-worn phrase, 
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olution of rising expectations.” But rather than reviewing the 
specific ways in which analysts have discussed the frustration 
concept, I would like to suggest some other conditions which, in 
addition to frustration, also affect the likelihood of aggressive 
reactions. The importance of these other intervening factors can- 
not be stressed too heavily, I believe. Where Dollard and his col- 
leagues at Yale, together with many others, had posited a very 
close connection between frustration and aggression, my own 
thinking contends that the linkage is fairly tenuous. Frustration 
enhances the probability of aggression somewhat, but other fac- 
tors also help determine whether any violence will actually occur. 
These conditions are very important and may even override the 
influence of the thwarting per se. Frustration is by no means an 
inevitable precursor to aggression. Two considerations will be 
singled out for special attention: the presence or absence of ag- 
gressive stimuli in the external environment, and the thwarted 
individual’s belief that he has Some control over the events hap- 
pening to him (or that he has some Say over what the outcome of 
his actions will be). Other factors, such as the individual’s prior 
learning to be aggressive, will be neglected here even though they 
play a major role in determining frustration reactions. 


Frustrations as Aversive Events 


assuming it is not debilitating, the greater is the likelihood of an 
aggressive reaction. Direct attacks or insults usually create 
stronger aggressive responses than pure frustrations (the blocking 
of ongoing, goal-directed activity) because they are typically more 
painful. 

Looked at in this Way, it is not Surprising to find that many of 
the urban riots of the 1960s began in oppressively hot and humid 


All of this can be seen in the analysis by Goranson and King 
(1971) of 17 major riots occurring in the U.S. during 1967. It was 


break of the riots. At this time there was a sharp rise in tempera- 
tures which reached a peak on the first day following the outburst 
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of violence. This increase cannot be traced to just a few extreme 
cases; 13 of the 17 riot cities had relatively cool weather in the 
period preceding the riots, while 15 of the 17 had abnormally 
high temperatures during the riot. Then, a rapid cooling following 
the first day of rioting suggests that a sharp drop in temperature 
contributed to the end of the disorder. As further evidence of this, 
Goranson and King compared the 9 cities having relatively brief 
riots (2 days or less) with the 8 cities having a longer period of 
violence, and found that the hot weather had been more severe 
and more persistent in the longer-lasting riots. 

These data can be interpreted in various ways, of course. 
They do not prove that the unusual heat generated the violent dis- 
orders. But while acknowledging this ambiguity, Goranson and 
King also pointed out that experiments with both animals and 
humans have shown that high temperatures can heighten inter- 
personal conflict. Unusual heat can be an irritant, fraying tem- 
pers. 
The unusual hot weather may have been particularly dis- 
turbing because it was unexpected. Accumulating evidence (see 
Aronfreed, 1968, p. 64) suggests that an aversive event 1s better 
withstood when it is anticipated rather than unexpected, and that 
people often want to know when an unavoidable noxious stimulus 
will be delivered even though they cannot get away from it, es- 
pecially during their initial encounters with the painful event. 
The expectation may help regulate and even minimize the un- 
pleasant experience. 


Personal Control 


Reactions to an unpleasant occurrence are affected by the 
sense of control over one’s outcomes as well as by the degree to 
which the event was expected. Here, too, most of us want to think 
we are in control over what happens to us even when we have to 
punish ourselves and cannot use the control to lessen, terminate, 
or escape the punishment. But more than wanting to believe we're 
in control, the sense of being in control enables us to do some- 
thing. This has been demonstrated in animal research. Seligman 
and Maier (1967) showed that dogs who had been taught they 
could not escape electric shocks later did not learn to escape or 
avoid punishment in another situation when they had an oppor- 
tunity to do so. They had evidently acquired a sense of helpless- 
ness which prevented them from coping with the later unpleasant 
šituation. By contrast, other animals who had been permitted to 
escape the first electric shocks successfully were able to learn * 
escape or avoid the punishment in the second situation as well. 
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Their initial success enabled them to do something about the 
later noxious stimuli. 


Expectations and Personal Control in Social Unrest 


We can see the effects of expectations and the sense of con- 
trol in a variety of human settings. Let’s consider, for example, 
the well-known case of the different promotion rates in the Air 
Force and Military Police during World War II. The authors of 
The American Soldier tell us, you will recall, that men in the Mili- 
tary Police were much less critical of the promotion policies in 
their branch of service than were the people in the Army Air 
Forces, even though, objectively speaking, they were more de- 
prived; the MPs had about the worst promotion rate in the Army 
and their chances for promotion were far less than that for the 
people in the Air Force (Merton & Kitt, 1950). Different expec- 
tations undoubtedly contributed to these differences in satisfac- 
tion with the promotion situation. With promotions being cus- 
tomarily comparatively few and far between in the Military 
Police, the MPs didn’t expect rapid advancement and weren't 
disgruntled if they kept their rank for a long time. This situation 
has also been created in the experimental laboratory (Spector, 
1956). When groups of college students were led to think either 
very few or many members of their group would be promoted in 
status and none actually were advanced, group morale was con- 
siderably higher among the men not having strong promotion 
expectations. Not anticipating the pleasure of advancement, they 
were less disturbed by the failure to realize this gratification; 
they were less frustrated. 

4 Prolonged deprivations are also apt to be less frustrating in 
this sense. Men who have been out of work for a very long period 
of time typically become apathetic and resigned to their unem- 
ployment rather than overtly violent. Similarly, as Gurr (1970) 
has noted, the Indians of the American plains stopped their active 
struggles against the whites as white power became increasingly 
effective, and turned more and more to passivity and fantasy. 
These groups suffered from very real deprivations, but they had 
also learned not to expect very much as their deprivations con- 
tinued. As a consequence, they were less frustrated and were not 
strongly stimulated to open aggression. Moreover, and this is 
equally important, even if the sharp discomfort they experienced 
did provoke anger, they did not have a strong enough sense of 
control over their outcomes to act upon their rage. Feeling help- 
less, they apathetically resigned themselves to their fate. 

Studies of participants in the urban disorders of the 1960s 
also suggest the importance of both thwarted expectations and 
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perceived personal control. The economic and educational char- 
acteristics of rioters and/or of those blacks approving the riots 
certainly seem to point to unfulfilled anticipations. Thus, as 
Caplan (1970) concluded in his summary of research findings, 
“In the main, the black /umpenproletariat is quiescent, not militant. 
The available data show that those in the lowest socioeconomic 
position are the least militant and the least likely to riot [p. 62].” 
Similarly, active participants in the Detroit and Newark riots of 
1967, and black militants in several other communities as well, 
were typically somewhat better educated than the nonrioters or 
less militant blacks in these cities (Caplan, 1970). Most of us 
would probably interpret these findings in the same way. The 
people experiencing the greatest objective deprivations, those 
at the bottom of the economic ladder, were presumably less hope- 
fulthan their better-off counterparts and were less aggressive at 
not getting the good things of life. They were deprived but not 
frustrated. Education had evidently awakened appetites for the 
pleasures of our society and intensified hopes that these pleasures 
might be obtained. The failure to satisfy these hopes was frus- 
trating. 1 
Forward and Williams (1970) have published interesting and 
important findings regarding the importance of personal control. 
A number of psychologists have become interested in the indi- 
vidual’s conception of whether or not he usually has personal con- 
trol over the rewards he typically receives. This feeling is most 
frequently studied using the Rotter I-E (Internal vs. External 
Control of|Reinforcement) Scale (Rotter, 1966),\which establishes 
only a single dimension of degree of perceived personal control. 
Following the Gurin et al. modifications (Gurin, Gurin, Lao, 
Beattie, 1969), Forward and Williams have shown it 1s useful to 
distinguish among three kinds of control ideas: personal control— 
the individual’s feeling of internal control over his own future; 
control ideology—an individual’s more general beliefs about the 
relationships among ability, effort, and success in the society at 
large; and individual vs. system blame—the person's tendency to 
attribute his depressed condition either to his own inadequacies 
and failings or to the socioeconomic system. The first of these, 
Personal control, generally corresponds to the feeling of personal 
efficacy studied by political scientists. i d 
Measures of these three types of perceived control were ad- 
ministered to black high school students in Detroit in 1966 ; their 
Scores on these scales were then related to their 
Detroit riot a year later. A strong sense of persona ich 
approval of the riot, but the more general control ideology, whic 
doesn't necessarily tap these feelings of personal mastery, Was 
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unrelated to attitudes towards the riot. Interestingly enough, the 
general tendency to blame failings on either oneself or the soci 
economic system was also uncorrelated with feelings toward the 
disorder. What mattered, evidently, was the students’ belief in 
their personal efficacy, their view of themselves as having some. 
personal control over their outcomes. As Forward and Williams. 
noted, this sense of personal efficacy could have heightened the 
frustrations experienced by the riot supporters, producing great 
hostility within them. But it apparently also led “to a gre 
willingness to initiate and maintain violent action as one means of 
fighting these [frustrating] conditions [p. 88]." 

Caplan's (1970) review of research on urban disorders also 
emphasizes ‘“‘the new ghetto man's" belief in his ability to control 
his personal fate. The study by Caplan and Paige (1968) of th 
Detroit and Newark riots suggests, for example, that the blacks. 
actively participating in the disorder had a strong sense of per- 
sonal control in that they thought relatively highly of themselves. 
and other blacks; for them, blacks were good as well as beautiful. 
and presumably could make good things come to pass if given à 
chance. Marx (1967) observed that essentially comparable atti- 
tudes of self-pride and efficacy distinguished black militants from | 
nonmilitants. More to the point, an investigation of the attitudes. 
held by Miami-area Negroes found that the militants had “а 
One feeling that they can and should shape their destinies [p- 

The geographical background of many riot participants can. 
readily be understood in thwarted-expectation terms, as Sears and 
McConahay (1970) have shown. According to several studies, 
rioters were much more likely than nonrioters to have been born 
and raised in the North (cf. Caplan, 1970, рр. 65-66). Sears and 
McConahay tell us that most blacks reared in the North have 
experienced better outcomes than their Southern-raised counter- 
parts, and generally recognize this. Furthermore, where over 90% 
of the young Los Angeles blacks wanted more education, a much | 
higher proportion of the Los Angeles natives than of the Southern 
migrants thought they would achieve their educational goals 
(Sears & McConahay, 1970). Because of the objectively better 
conditions, the people growing up in the North had learned to 
hope for and even expect many of the social goods our society can 
provide. These expectations were dashed all too frequently, how- | 
ever, and so the Northerners were actually more frustrated. In- 
dicative of this, the Northerners’ occupational aspirations were _ 
much less likely to have been fulfilled; they had presumably hoped 
for more, at least vocationally, than society was willing to gran 
One consequence was a greater readiness to take part in the Watts 
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riot of August, 1965. Thus, only 16% of the occupationally satis- 
fied said they had participated in the disorder, as against 25% of 
the moderately thwarted and 31% of the highly frustrated blacks 
inthe sample. (These percentages were even higher for the younger 
people: 20%, 40%, and 44%, respectively.) 

Growing up in the North had probably affected the younger 
blacks’ feeling of personal control as well as their expectations. 
Sears and McConahay have pointed out, along with many others, 
how Negro socialization had formerly encouraged blacks to be 
meek and passive in their dealings with whites, in the North as 
well as in the South but especially in the latter. To a greater de- 
gree outside the states of the Old Confederacy, the younger gen- 
eration of blacks is generally less content than their elders to ac- 
cept the deprivations arbitrarily imposed upon them. Young 
blacks are more likely to think they can do something to redress 
their grievances. This sense of personal control contributes to their 
militancy, and enables them to do something about their frustra- 
tions, if only to take violent action. " 

Life is full of pain and turmoil, and the inability to fulfill 
some expectation is not the only source of resentment. Among 
other things, as social psychologists (e.g., Pettigrew, 1967) have 
often noted, many persons are unhappy at the thought that they 
don’t stand well in comparison to other people. The discontent 
they feel could lead to aggressive reactions under appropriate cir- 
cumstances. Let us now turn to a possible role of these social com- 
parisons in urban disorders. Without minimizing their impor- 
tance, I will question one of the ways in which social comparison 
notions have been applied to social unrest. 


REFERENCE GROUPS AND DISCONTENT 


In the last years of the nineteenth century Karl Marx wrote 
about a worker who was very happy with his small home until a 
wealthy man built a mansion nearby. Then, according to Marx, 
the worker’s house became a hut in his eyes and he resented the 
difference. There are at least two points worth making about 
this for observation. On one hand, it shows that social comparison 
notions have a long history in the social sciences. Even though 
specific, formal statements along these lines were not advanced 
until 1942 (Hyman), 1950 (Merton & Kitt), and 1954 (Festinger), 
astute observers have long noted that people frequently evaluate 
their well-being in relative rather than absolute terms. With 
Marx’s worker, many of us often judge how well-off we are by 
comparing ourselves with certain other persons, and our apparent 
Standing in this comparison determines whether we will be happy 
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or not. But this anecdote also highlights a major, and someti 
neglected, problem in the use of social comparison ideas for 
analysis of social disorder: Did the disgruntled worker really com 
pare himself with the rich man? If so, why? 

Virtually every critique of social comparison (or refere 
group) theorizing has raised the question of what people will 
selected for these appraisals. Attempts to answer this quest 
have generally focused on three main determinants of choice 0 
reference group: (a) frequency and intimacy of association wi 
other people, (b) the degree of similarity between the individ 
and these others, and (c) the individual’s attraction to th 
These factors are usually correlated, but they are sometimes 
dependent, and can be separated conceptually. Whether int 
correlated or not, however, they should not ordinarily cause the 
worker to compare himself with the wealthy man. These t 
people probably would have only a limited and superficial as 
ciation; they have little in common; and we wouldn’t expect the 
worker to have very much liking for his rich neighbor. 8 

One example of the application of social comparison notions 
to antisocial behavior can be found in the analysis by Henry and 
Short (1954) of the relation between homicide rates and the bus 
ness cycle. In explaining why the Negro homicide rate decreas 
during periods of business contraction, Henry and Short sugges 
that working class blacks are actually less frustrated during thes 
times of business depression. They presumably compare thei 
selves with poor whites; when business conditions are bad, the 
see less of a difference between themselves and the poor whi 
than when business is good. They therefore experience a less 
degree of relative deprivation—relative to the whites—in busi- 
ness depressions than in prosperous times; as a consequence, they 
become less aggressive. But is this correct? Do poor blacks gem 
erally compare themselves with poor whites? Their economic 
status might be similar, but they are very different in other 
spects. I would like to raise the possibility that while working 
class blacks might be somewhat inclined to evaluate themselves 
relative to working class whites, because of their common occupa 
tional conditions, Negroes are also prone to employ other blac 
as a reference group. Associations are more frequent and mo 
intimate with other blacks, they usually are more attractive 
them, and they are similar in important ways. While this seen 
obvious, it implies that unfavorable comparisons with other blac 
contribute to social unrest even if only in small degree. 

Several lines of evidence suggest that invidious compari 
with one’s own kind produce both psychological and social te 
sion. In a study of English workers, as one illustration, Runci 
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(1966) found that manual workers were generally not unhappy at 
the idea that people in the nonmanual occupations were “doing 
noticeably better” than themselves. They were much more apt to 
be dissatisfied if they thought that other manual level persons— 
those similar to themselves—had a higher income. What hurt 
most, in other words, was the unfavorable comparison with those 
who were most like themselves. Mental illness might even develop. 
Investigating psychological disorders among the Negroes of Phil- 
adelphia, Parker and Kleiner (1966) noted that the illness tended 
to be most severe in those blacks seeing a great discrepancy be- 
tween their own achievements and those of their close friends. 
These people had presumably compared themselves with others 
whom they liked, encountered most frequently, and who were 
most similar to themselves in important ways—their close friends 
—and were evidently most unhappy if they hadn’t done as well 
as these persons. Н 

Pertinent data were also obtained in the Caplan and Paige 
(1968) interviews with members of the black community in 
Newark following the 1967 riot. Unfavorable comparisons with 
whites were apparently not the major impetus to participation 
in this disorder. Thus, the people admitting to this participation 
were not more likely than the nonparticipants to say there was a 
growing gap between the income level of whites and blacks. The 
rioters seem to have been bothered more by the disparity between 
well-to-do and poor Negroes; 39 percent of the rioters but only 
27 percent of the nonrioters thought there was a growing gap 
between well-to-do and poor blacks. This particular discrepancy 
evidently added fuel to the fires of discontent. 

These observations support contemporary reference-group 
theorizing, particularly Festinger’s (1954) social comparison 
analysis. People are upset and unhappy if they evaluate them- 
selves unfavorably relative to others who are most attractive to 
them, who they see most frequently, and who are most like them- 
selves in important respects; and so, blacks can be bothered by 
invidious comparisons between themselves and other blacks. 

However, these unfavorable comparisons are undoubtedly 
not the major source of urban unrest. Blacks have suffered very 
real injuries at the hands of whites which contribute far more to 
the conflict and tension within our society. Nor do I mean to sug- 
gest that blacks never compare their own status with that of whites. 
Movies and television have probably shown many people, blacks 
and whites, what they have been missing, what has been withheld 
from them, because of racial prejudice. But even here it seems to 
me that every individual does not evaluate himself relative to those 
he sees on the screen. Reality constraints prevent us from yearning 
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after things we believe we will never achieve even if we can view 
them through the mass media; I am not frustrated because I don’t 
have Nelson Rockefeller’s art collection. I have seen the Governor 
on movie and television screens and in the flesh but don’t com- 
pare myself with him. Some kind of similarity is probably impor- 
tant here as well. It is primarily when we look at objects we 
believe we have some chance of getting, because we regard our- 
selves as relatively similar to the person having these things, that 
we are frustrated at the inability to realize our hopes. 


GENERAL AROUSAL AND ENVIRONMENTAL STIMULI 
IN IMPULSIVE AGGRESSION 


People believing themselves to have a substantial degree of 
personal control over the rewards they receive may well be par- 
ticularly likely to undertake direct action after experiencing a 
frustration or some other painful event. Their sense of control 
may even permit purposive aggression, a calculated attack upon 
the thwarting (or pain-producing) agent. But every aggressive 
response is not deliberate in this manner. Some aggression is an 
impulsive reaction. These explosive outbursts, I suggest, are less 
likely to be affected by feelings of personal efficacy than are the 
more purposeful acts of aggression deliberately directed towards 
a particular goal. They are also governed to a much greater ex- 
tent by the interplay of strong emotional arousal and certain stim- 
uli in the environment. 

Aversive conditions probably have a specific as well as gen- 
eral effect; they create a specific readiness for aggression and also 
a heightened general arousal. As Hullian behavior theory would 
contend, this latter excitation also contributes to the aggressive 
reaction by “energizing” the dominant response tendencies 
evoked in the particular situation. If there are stimuli in the en- 
vironment that the aroused individual associates with aggression 
—for example, the person who (he believes) deliberately hurt him, 
or weapons, or other people fighting—these cues will elicit aggres- 
sive responses which are then intensified by the general arousal 
(Berkowitz, 1971). Here is one reason why thwartings increase 
the likelihood of aggression: they provoke emotion. The aroused 
person is generally more responsive to the aggressive cues around 
him. This general excitation could be produced in many different 
ways, however, not only by pain and/or frustration. We might be 
sexually aroused, elated at the victory of our favorite team in an 
important game, or even “activated” by loud noise around us- 
Whatever the source of the arousal, as long as responses are not 
evoked which interfere with aggression, this general excitation 
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should facilitate the aggressive reactions elicited by the aggressive 
stimuli in the environment. 

Percy Tannenbaum and his students have recently demon- 
strated that men who are sexually aroused by a sexual movie 
react more strongly to the aggressive stimuli confronting them 
than do nonaroused men in a control condition. (This increased 
responsiveness to aggressive stimuli while sexually aroused may 
be one reason why psychoanalysts have posited a close connec- 
tion between sex and aggression.) In other cases, the arousal can 
stem from an exciting athletic event. Interracial disorders have 
erupted in this country following football or basketball games 
between Negro and white teams, apparently because after the 
game the excited youngsters were hyper-responsive to the stimu- 
lus of someone from another race. Both whites and blacks react 
in this manner, but, as one illustration, a white university pro- 
fessor recently (March 20, 1969) was pushed, kicked, and shoved 
off a bus in Milwaukee by a group of black high school students 
returning from a basketball game. The young people were excited 
and also upset because their team had lost, and then evidently 
responded aggressively to the white people in the bus, probably 
because the whites were symbolic of the frustrations and aggres- 
sion that had been inflicted on them. While the arousal in this 
case could have been produced in part by the frustration of their 
team’s defeat, events thousands of miles away in Prague a week 
later (March 29, 1969) show that even the elation of victory can 
energize aggressive responses. After the Czech hockey team had 
defeated the Russians in the world championship tournament— 
an event seen on television all over the country—exuberant Czech- 
oslovaks jubilantly shouted anti-Soviet slogans, ransacked the 
offices of the Soviet airline, and burned the furniture. Here it was 
the excitement of victory that powered the aggressive reactions to 
stimuli associated with aggression and frustration. 

Turning to the effects of noise, Geen and O’Neal (1969) dem- 
onstrated that this too can “energize” responses to external stim- 
uli. In their experiment men who heard a loud but not painful 
white noise after seeing a prize fight film attacked their partner 
more strongly than did other subjects who had not watched the 
fight or who had not heard the sound. What this suggests, of 
course, is that the noise made by a large group of agitated people 
milling around in a small area is also arousing, and as such, can 
facilitate whatever aggressive reactions might occur. М) 
Police sometimes function as aggressive stimuli to an excite 
or discontented crowd. For all too many blacks in particular, n 
police are aggressors; they impose an alien law and досы T 
do this in an arbitrary if not brutal manner—they are the “hea: 
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police abused some black. As a result, these particular policemen 
are seen as being even more aggressive in nature. Now an even 
stronger aggressive stimulus, the policemen draw aggressive reac- _ 
tions from the emotionally aroused onlookers, and the spark is 


ignited. 7 


A CONCLUDING THOUGHT 


One final observation. Stimulus-response analyses of the 
kind I have summarized here have at times been resisted or even 
criticized by humanistically-inclined writers because of a belief 
that this type of conception robs man of his value and dignity. 
In a related manner, some people have maintained that discus- 
sions of the impulsivity and/or lack of organization in the racial 
disorders of the sixties insult blacks by devaluing and belittling — 
them. In reply to the humanistic critics of behaviorism, I would 
point out that the validity of scientific theories cannot be tested 
by wishes and preconceptions. We may earnestly want man to be | 
completely different from all other animals in every respect, and 
may hope that all of his actions will be governed by thought or 
at least some purpose. Yet no matter how strong this wish or how | 
ardent the hope, there is considerable evidence that man does at 
times exhibit conditioned—or what I have termed impulsive— 
responses. To say that blacks show the same kind of behavior is 
to highlight their humanity rather than to rob them of it. Like 
other men, Negroes can get angry when they are frustrated, and 
as other men occasionally do, they May react with quick aggres- 


sion to the people and objects around them that symbolize the 
thwartings and indignities they have suffered. 
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How responsible the coverage of conflict and confrontation by the news 
media is for the violence in contemporary American society involves at 
least four separate issues. (1) Do general news practices help create 
violence-prone situations? (2) What effect does the presence of TV and 
other news media in such situations have on the likelihood that violence 
will erupt? (3) What impact do news reports of violence already in prog- 
ress have on its subsequent spread or abatement? (4) Are predictions of 
violence more likely to become self-fulfilling or self-defeating? The in- 
formation available suggests that the media are rarely a major influence 
on the amount of violence in any specific situation and that they function 
as much to deter as to incite violence. Yet, if media reports of both actual 
and potential violence affect expectations, then this will influence the 
nature of public protest as well as the official response to it and to other 
Situations where the possibility of violent confrontation must be reckoned 
with. 


ss media—especially television— 
American society? The question 
taken up in 


i How responsible are the ma 
lor the violence in contemporary 
is very much in the news these days. It has also been 
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several official inquiries (Baker & Ball, 1969; President’s Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders, 1968). But the answers depend in 
large part on how the question is formulated; that is to say, on 
how violence is defined and the kind of mass media content under 
consideration. Here we are concerned with the contribution of 
news coverage—especially by TV—to the outbreak of collective 
violence on certain public occasions. 

Defining violence. By our definition, all violence involves physi- 
cal force. Aggression of a purely verbal nature, symbolic acts of 
degradation, and all other “attacks” in which there is no use of 
physical force are thereby excluded from consideration. Further- 
more, most violent acts result in physical injury or in the destruc- 
tion of objects valued by those against whom the acts are directed. 
The intent is at least as important as the consequence in char- 
acterizing an act as violent. The same injury or destruction may 
result from an accident, or the perpetrators of violence may be 
stymied in their goal. The point is that they willingly assume 
whatever risks this resort to physical force by those who lack the 
authority to use it may entail. In fact, the lack of legitimate social 
sanction is what stamps as violent the force even of the agents of 
law enforcement whenever it exceeds the minimum necessary to 
achieve a socially valued objective. To this extent, then, the com- 
mon element of all violence considered here is its illegality. 

Our interest here is, furthermore, confined to those acts of 
violence that are attributes of conflict situations and which, there- 
fore, cannot be explained simply as an individual and psycho- 
logically determined response. More important than any general- 
ized disposition toward violence is the commitment the parties 
have to the values being contested, which determines the intensity 
of the conflict. The more intense the conflict, even if it is between 
only the most loosely formed aggregates, the greater the likelihood 
of violence during any confrontation. The kind of violence we are 
talking about is obviously a collective phenomenon. 

Three types of mass media content. In exploring the relationship 
between mass media and violence, we must distinguish among 
three types of content. The first consists of appeals, warnings, and 
instructions about riots and violence which, taken together, can 
be treated as a species of prescriptive and persuasive communica- 
tions. Past research on campaign effects points to the limited 
effectiveness of such appeals and information, demonstrating how 
much their capacity to produce change depends on elements that 
are not part of the communication (Klapper, 1960). In other 
words, this type of content by itself is rarely crucial for the devel- 
opment—or absence—of collective violence. The media function 
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only as an adjunct to other strategies for reducing tension or re- 
storing order once normal law enforcement has broken down. 

The two other types of content involve the portrayal of vio- 
lence in the media. Most researchers investigating the links be- 
tween TV and violence have accepted, as a working hypothesis, 
the notion that the witnessing of violence acts as an inducement 
to similar behavior on the part of the audience. While they may 
acknowledge that whether the violence portrayed represents an 
actual incident reported as news or whether it occurs as part of a 
dramatic presentation is likely to make some difference, the rele- 
vant experimental variable in investigations that have nearly 
always used children as subjects reduces itself to the reality value 
these children attach to what they are shown. In this regard, the 
present preoccupation of psychologists and others with linkages 
between television and violence represents the continuation of a 
prior and long-standing concern over the possible effects of the 
movies, the comic book, and radio on aggressive behavior among 
children. 

Concern over the news media’s handling of incidents where 
violence either has already erupted or threatens to erupt—as 
illustrated by the two commission reports—proceeds from a dif- 
ferent assumption. A sensational coverage that emphasizes the 
violence of confrontation is believed to be inflammatory. Thus, 
Northern newsmen and network cameramen covering the South 
were held responsible for inciting and escalating violent confronta- 
tions over the desegregation of public facilities and educational 
institutions in the mid-fifties. By the mid-sixties, the media gen- 
erally—and television and radio newsmen in particular—were 
being charged with escalating ghetto riots and stage-managing the 
disorders in Chicago during the 1968 Democratic convention. The 
various experimental studies shed no light whatsoever on whether, 
or in what way, the coverage of these events contributed to the 
prevailing climate of violence and widespread unease. į 

Any consideration of the role played by the news media must 
treat them as essential ingredients of a complex network through 
which the spokesmen for various publics seek recognition. Hard 
as newsmen may try, the communication media can never be 
neutral transmitters. Insofar as they are the targets of activity by 
public officials no less than of demonstrators, their mere avail- 
ability will influence the character of political life. The purpose of 
this paper is to pose the questions that have to be asked and an- 
swered in assessing the impact of news coverage, by television 1n 
particular, of major public events on the likelihood of violent out- 
comes. 
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Tue ROLE ок MEDIA IN VIOLENCE-PRONE SITUATIONS 


The first question is: do the news media by their general 
practices help bring about (or avoid) situations with a high poten- 
tial for violence? 

To begin with, the media—just because they exist—make a 
difference in political life; some effects are independent of the 
specific slant they take toward the news and of their editorial 
emphases. Mass media exposure is a prerequisite for participation 
in the thought life of society; all evidence shows that high media 
consumers are both more likely to hold opinions on a variety of 
matters and to perceive possibilities of which others not so ex- 
posed are unlikely to be aware (Lerner, 1958). In a similar way, 
the coverage of events promotes awareness of such events, and the 
fuller the coverage the larger the size of the attentive public. Such 
coverage also inhibits the emergence of sharply divergent defini- 
tions of public events. 

Styles of protest change together with life conditions: the up- 
swing in various forms of mass protest during the nineteen-sixties 
hardly needs documentation. The new era in the United States 
was ushered in by dramatic challenges in the South to desegrega- 
tion in its various forms. The walk from Selma in 1962 and the 
march on Washington the summer after were culminating points 
in this activity. What violence accompanied these demonstrations 
came mostly from the police. It was meant to intimidate the pro- 
testers and to discourage others from trying similar tactics. By the 
mid-sixties the scene of violence had shifted to the large black 
ghettoes in the cities outside the South; by 1968 the campus and 
the campus town had begun to displace the ghetto as the most 
likely stage for the type of demonstration that often led to violent 
clashes with police and law enforcement agents. 

The publicity given the dissidents by TV was often cited as 
a major factor determining their strategy, increasing and chang- 
ing the character of mass protest. But how much of the increase 
and change is a matter of appearance and how much of it reflects 
what is actually going on? In retrospect the question sounds aca- 
demic. We do not know whether a continuing count of all protests, 
beginning before the time the media first began to recognize and 
dramatize new forms of protest, would have revealed a prior in- 
crease or an increase that followed recognition by the mass media. 
Of one thing we can be sure: the television viewer has been made 
aware of conflicts and confrontations outside his own community 
and of conflicts within his own community which he never would 
have heard of except for the video coverage they received. 

Media as ally for demonstrators. The avenues available for pub- 
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[icity do affect the prevailing forms of protest. All demonstration 
organizers recognize the news media as potential allies, mecha- 
nisms for achieving visibility and scoring points against the oppo- 
sition or embarrassing recalcitrant authorities. Such tactics are 
but a refinement of the old-fashioned ballyhoo and stunts which 
press agents use to disseminate self-serving messages about those 
who employ them. When television caters to the insatiable appe- 
tite of the public for news stories told in pictures, it also serves 
the ends of those intent on dramatizing their grievances. The sig- 
nificance of intrinsically trivial incidents and of minor figures be- 
comes magnified when they receive national coverage on televi- 
sion, and this alone makes them newsworthy for the rest of the 
press. Some demonstrations, sit-ins, rallies, and so forth are only 
what Boorstin (1963) has called pseudo-events. Off camera, they 
have no life of their own. 

It is all too easy, however, to confuse a real event, altered by 
the media, with a pseudo-event. This mistake is occasionally made 
with respect to confrontations before the television cameras: the 
angry exchanges, the rock throwing, etc., are dismissed as “acting 
for the camera." But such direct action, including violence, has 
always been the natural political weapon of those whose demands 
find no recognition within the framework of conventional politics. 
Most of the time the mass media themselves have not been chan- 
nels for the airing of minority grievances; they have reflected es- 
tablishment values by what they select as news, in their styles of 
presentation, and through the things they advertise. At the same 
time visual media especially have made more obvious the gap 
between the rich and the poor, between the powerful and the 
powerless, between the ideals officially espoused and reality as it 
impinges on the lower orders in everyday life. This occasions 
resentments insofar as people continue to be excluded from the 
channels of actual influence. 1 

These same people can now achieve visibility by addressing 
themselves to the mass media (Baker & Ball, 1969). Television 
did not, to be sure, create the conditions underlying the present 
conflicts, nor did it invent the notion of “taking to the streets ; It 
has helped to transform street demonstrations and other forms of 
legal and extralegal mass (anomic) protest, the success of which 
nowadays depends on publicity, into a useful substitute for con- 
ventional lobbying. Officials who ignore a petition with thou- 
sands of signatures sometimes find it difficult not to react to a far 
Eder demonstration that enjoys the spotlight of media pub- 

icity. 2 
The demonstration helps pierce the curtain of silence thrown 
Over some grievances in three ways- First, on а local level— 
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especially in a one-newspaper city—it can be used to circumvent 
the monopolistic power of an unsympathetic publisher. Television 
is usually attracted by a spectacle, so that even when the TV sta- 
tion is owned by the same newspaper, the demonstrators may gain 
a hearing. Second, local groups lacking sufficient support in their 
own community seek national coverage to invoke the standards of 
the larger community. This was the case with civil rights demon- 
strations meant to crack the walls of segregation in the South and, 
more recently, with the seizure of Alcatraz by American Indians, 
which gained them a national audience. Third, on the national 
level, television has provided the powerless and the poorly orga- 
nized with a lobby of their own through which to bring pressure 
on the federal government. Partly because of the video coverage 
they received, the various anti-Vietnam demonstrations, the Poor 
People's March, the peace moratorium climaxed by the 1969 
march on Washington, campus protests, and so forth have 
brought considerable, though not necessarily decisive, pressure on 
legislators and the executive in Washington. 

Whether or not demonstrations achieve the ends sought, 
their mere visibility contributes to their importance and can create 
something of a demonstration “fad” involving marginal followers 
not sufficiently aggrieved by the issues nor yet organized to join 
in sustained political activity. Some go to be seen and still others 
to be counted by the camera should official police estimates turn 
out to be disappointing. But just to be present at some occasion 
that people are able to identify and talk about can be a gratifying 
experience (Lang & Lang, 1968). 

Reciprocal effects. These considerations suggest that there is 
some reciprocal effect between the size and frequency of demon- 
strations (or like forms of protest) and the coverage they can ex- 
pect to receive. The availability of the media to televise confronta- 
tions and the prospect that they will provides an incentive to the 
organizers and attracts marginal participants. Yet politics built 
around spectacles and dramatic confrontations must ultimately 
give way to other forms. Either those in positions of authority will 
be forced to capitulate, make concessions, or give access to means 
of influence, thereby removing some of the causes leading to these 
demonstrations, or these same authorities will develop effective 
strategies for containment and repression. A decline in enthus!- 
asm for demonstrations is inevitable when they bring no visible 
results. For example, dismay at the increasingly small turnouts 
for demonstrations it helped organize led the Vietnam Morato- 
rium Committee to disband in April, 1970. Apparently the partic- 
ular form of protest was losing momentum (just before the Kent 
State killings), and the organizers were surveying new tactics 
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through which to dramatize and render more effective their de- 
mands. Appearance and reality are difficult to separate in cases 
like this one. Demonstrations were becoming “old hat,” and the 
media were seeking out the activities of groups intent on even 
more dramatic gestures, including the deliberate use of violence 
to gain the media spotlight. 

Given the cyclical nature of mass protest and the very loose 
correspondence with the development of new media, the relation- 
ship between media coverage and frequency of violence-prone 
protest can hardly be a direct one. In the United States the peaks 
of violence occurred more than ten years after television satura- 
tion had reached a plateau. The hypothesis is advanced that the 
reciprocal effects inherent in television speed the oscillations in 
the cycle of protest by magnifying what is taking place and being 
inattentive to protest that has not yet reached a level deemed 
worthy of public recognition. 


Tue ERUPTION OF VIOLENCE 


. The more protest moves into the streets, the greater the like- 
lihood that it will be accompanied by violence or culminate in a 
confrontation. Minor misunderstandings are apt to be err 
and get out of control. Also, those aggrieved and those (on all 
sides) who are bent on violence find that the presence of large 
numbers offers them a cover as well as a justification for engaging 
in provocative acts. The second question to ask is: does the pres- 
ence of television and of other news media in a situation that is 
сау violent help or hinder the actualization of this poten- 
ial? 

. “There is little doubt," states the Report of the National Commis- 
Sion on the Causes and Prevention of Violence, that the newsmen’s “‘pres- 
ence has an effect on the behavior of protestors [Baker & Ball, 
1969, р. 89].” Demonstrations, as pointed out, are partly ad- 
dressed to camera and the mass audience, and many demon- 
Strators are highly concerned over the public image they are help- 
ing to create. What the behavior directly achieves is less important 
than more indirect political effects. With regard to the Commis- 
Sion’s conclusion, a two-sided question must be asked: is there any 
evidence that the presence of the media incites demonstrators to 
violence or, alternately, that it serves to restrain them? — 

Comparing protests with and without live or extensive cover- 
age is not likely to yield a reliable answer to the question. Such 
comparisons are, to begin with, confounded by the inexorable at- 
traction the larger gatherings, especially those that also take p 
In an atmosphere of tension, exert on the news media. In other 
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words, planned protests with the greatest potential for violence 
are also those most likely to attract reporters ready to move wher- 
ever violence breaks out. Even at that the first acts of violence do 
not always occur where TV-camera crews are waiting. The public 
outcry against violence deliberately staged for the benefit of the 
TV cameras—like the instances mentioned in the Walker (1968) 
report on Chicago 1968—is certainly justified. Such practices call 
into question the objectivity of the news media; they are certainly 
breaches of professional standards. Still, insofar as most such 
instances merely reenact violence that has already occurred, the 
media cannot be charged with inciting its outbreak. 

Charges that the media encourages protesters to commit acts 
of violence rest on an image of violence as a deliberate tactic 
rationally employed. It seems to us, rather, that the media offer 
protesters a channel through which to demonstrate their potential 
power without actually using this power—or at least to hold its 
use to a minimum. As Schelling (1963) has pointed out, violence 
beyond a level necessary to make one’s ability and determination 
to use it credible becomes counter-productive. Particularly with 
respect to mass protests, violence marshals the full force of the 
law against the demonstrators, a force that at this stage of the 
game, if ever, they cannot match. 

For example, during the school integration crisis in New 
Orleans, a group of white women deliberately shouted obscene 
epithets only when the TV cameras turned on. This was to dem- 
onstrate a determinedness to resist to the bitter end the court- 
ordered desegregation of their elementary schools. Other pro- 
testers under the scrutiny of the camera have gone to great lengths 
to remain peaceful even in the face of extreme provocation, as did 
the followers of Martin Luther King. Similarly, the organizers and 
participants in two Washington moratoriums exerted special ef- 
forts to keep any undisciplined demonstrators in line. Keeping 
the peace was a deliberate rational tactic, and the presence of the 
cameras could only have reinforced the intent since any breach 
would immediately become visible. In fact, the news footage has 
occasionally been useful in identifying and convicting demon- 
strators for transgressions against the law, as during the London 
peace demonstration of October 1968: a student—later arrested— 
was photographed holding the arms of a policeman behind his 
back so that two other peace demonstrators could kick and beat 
him (Halloran, J. D. et al., 1970). The restraining influence of 
news media is exerted against all those who do not want their un- 
lawful acts recorded. This includes law enforcement agents who, 
though less likely to face conviction, must be concerned over thé 
possible adverse effects on public opinion. Some have eve? 
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charged that the police deliberately refrain from using any undue 
force until after the cameras have been shut off. 

All this suggests that, in balance, the presence of TV crews 
comes down more heavily on the side of deterring violence than on 
the side of inciting it. Yet this restraining influence is far from 
universal; nor does it operate equally against every kind of pos- 
sible provocation. The report of the Violence Commission specif- 
ically states that “so long as the media continue to cover demon- 
strations, some demonstrators will continue to provoke the police 
[Baker & Ball, 1969, p. 92]." The deliberate search for a confron- 
tation that will force into the open the excessive force and repres- 
sion on the part of the police is sometimes rendered more effective 
by the practice of camera crews to operate from behind the shelter 
of police lines. They thus tend to focus more on violence by law 
enforcement agents, which is massive, than on violence by demon- 
strators, which appears to be more sporadic. There is no reason 
to believe, however, that such “provocative” acts would cease 
were the media to stop covering them. A bashed head may do 
more to turn a person against the police (as Stokely Carmichael) 
than any number of filmed sequences of police brutality. 

The term “provoke,” as used in this context by the Commis- 
sion, is fraught with ambiguity. To be provocative an act need 
neither threaten violence nor even be deliberately gauged to evoke 
a violent response. The media by their presence no doubt alter the 
scenario being played. Both sides, to the extent that they are ra- 
tional, are being forced to justify themselves before a larger audi- 
ence. Sometimes positions taken in the glare of publicity cannot be 
abandoned without paying a heavy price. A greater emphasis by 
the media on the issues involved in controversy or confrontation, 
less emphasis on personalities engaging in self-serving behavior, 
and inattention to the more sensational aspects of the conflict 
might well discourage provocation which inadvertently produces 
violence though meant only to attract attention. It is rare, how- 
ever, that the presence of the camera is in any way a determining 
factor in the outbreak of violence. 


EscALATION AND SPREAD OF VIOLENCE 


What impact does the reporting of violence already in process 
have on the development of that violence? It is generally conceded 
that those who disseminate the news about highly volatile and ex- 
plosive situations have some responsibility for the effects of their 
reportage. Still, little is known about the ways reports about vio- 
lent clashes or ongoing rioting affect the subsequent course О 
€vents. 
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Information about any unusual event tends to attract peopl 
from nearby to the scene. Large crowds add to the confusion ай 
make restoring order more difficult. The role of the media in 
tracting crowds to the scene of impending trouble, as in Wal 
has been touched upon in many a riot report. The Kerner Co 
mission also addressed itself briefly to problems occasio 
caused by television's getting in the way of the law enforcemi 
effort. The latter problem was especially acute in Chicago during 
the events surrounding the 1968 convention. Several representa- 
tives of the press actually received beatings from the police. 

Guidelines for the coverage of civil disorders include a volun= 
tary blackout in the “reporting of incidents likely to spark group 
violence with a minimum delay in broadcasting such news à 
perhaps longer delays in giving the precise location of potentia 
explosive crowds, and very careful and restrained [sic] report 
until the police have the situation under control [President's Com 
mission, 1968, p. 161].” The idea is to keep a minor incident fi 
spreading, but the effectiveness of such practices, however 
intentioned, is limited by the availability of alternative chann 
Although surveys of people in riot-torn communities have indi- 
cated that most of them first heard news of the trouble from tele: 


ing incident for the riot was a cab driver resisting arrest, the tw 
way cabbie radio network was particularly important in d 
seminating their version of the incident. The point is that those 
nearest and/or most involved and therefore most likely to join i 

are also those least ve accen] on the official news media. 

In weighing the desirability of covering such incidents agai 

that of a blackout, some balance has to be struck between com 
peting considerations: how important is it to warn those anxiou! 
to avoid trouble to stay away rom the area? Can those ready to 
participate be kept ignorant long enough for the disturbance to be 
quelled? Are word-of-mouth communications about the incident 
so inflammatory that, unless contradicted by verifiable news 

rts, they will spread the disturbance to th areas? It shouk 

clear that a news blackout concerning a major disturbane 
entails considerable risks. 

A more basic problem is that “responsible” reporting, 
usually defined, tends to tie the news media even more closely 
the establishment. The President's Commission (1968) reco 
mendation that channels be set up to assure a rapid and efficien 
flow of information between media and enforcement agencit! 
when violence does erupt gives inadequate weight to the need If 
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keep contact with the protestors. The press, as has been repeated- 
ly said, is a party to any conflict. All too often it has evoked the 
wrath of demonstrators and of rioters for the prominence it gives 
spokesmen who enjoy establishment recognition but have little 
influence or even resonance within the riot ceman 

The media are sometimes caught in the middle. They become 
targets of attack and subject to intimidation as each side attempts 
to promulgate its own version of what is happening. Not only 
angry rioters but also some police smash cameras and confiscate 
film they do not care to have scrutinized too closely. 

Even the most sensational depictions of violence are not пес- 
essarily contagious. They elicit in their audience a variety of ге- 
actions, which range from fear and abhorrence on the one side to 
sympathy and identification with perpetrators on the other. These 
reactions do not usually cancel one another out. On the contrary, 
reactions that are both extreme and opposite tend to polarize the 
community, contributing to tension and distrust. Thus the press 
is caught in a vicious cycle. The incidents it reports reflect exist- 
ing tensions and conflicts and these reports, in turn, confirm and 
sharpen these divisions. The prevalence in the media of news 
concerning violence could result in what has sometimes been 
called **narcotization""—that is to say, it could generate à climate 
in which a large part of the public begins to accept riots and con- 
Írontations as normal. They cease to view it as a symptom but 
clamor for coercive intervention by the law. 


Tue PROPHECY OF VIOLENCE: 
SELF-FULFILLING OR SELF-DEFEATING? 


"The belief that widely publicized predictions—or warnings — 
of violence often help bring it about carries great conviction. 
fourth question to ask is whether news reports about the likelihood 
of violence serve as self-fulfilling prophecies. It is, of course, pos- 
sible that press reporting of community tensions contributes to ex- 
pectations of violent conflict, and the press has been known to use 
deliberate scare tactics that breed violence (Paletz & Dunn, 1967). 
But here we focus not on the role of the press in creating a climate 
conducive to the outbreak of collective violence BY on eS 
concerning what is going to happen at a specilic demo d 
march, or other ed wa onesie! No doubt concerned about the 
self-fulfilling function of such reporting, the Commission on the 
Causes and Prevention of Violence recommended that the press 
coverage place “less emphasis on the willingness of the a A 
to engage in violence and the likelihood that they will [ 

Ball, 1969, р. 97].” 
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To judge whether the popular concern and, consequently, | 
Commission’s warning are justified, one must analyze the co 
tions under which such reports—warnings or straight accounts 
are likely to become self-fulfilling or self-defeating. Robert 
Merton (1949) used the term self-fulfilling prophecy to indicate t 
“public definitions of a situation can become an integral part 
the situation and thus affect subsequent developments, with s 
cial emphasis on those instances in which a false [sic] definition 
of the situation evokes a new behavior which makes the origi 
false conception come true.” Less attention has been paid to i 
self-defeating prophecy in which a public definition evokes a respo 
that keeps the conception (however true or false) from comi 
true. There is also the practice of deliberate leaks to the press a 
of rumors as trial balloons to test public reaction. Insofar as plan 
are altered as a result, public reactions to an event that has noi 
yet taken place can help to prevent it. We have discussed this 
alternative to self-fulfilling prophecies elsewhere (Lang & Lang 
1961, Ch. 3). 

Predictions that some event will be accompanied by violence 
can, when taken seriously, have effects on three categories of p: 
ticipants: (a) those among the public who still have to decid 
whether or not to attend; (b) the organizers of the event; and (c 
law enforcement agencies who must make provisions to maintai 
order at such events. Whether predictions of violence, reported 
the media, become self-defeatin depends on the responses of 
three groups. Empirical study of these responses is possible. 
discussion here concerns mainly the effect on turnout. 

The more the turnout depends on the advance publicity | 
scheduled protest receives, the more difficult it is to anticipate w 
will turn out and how they will behave. Uncertainty about th 
composition of many recent peace rallies has been voiced by th: 
organizers, as the following statement by the Anti-Vietnam Pea: 
Committee illustrates: “Тһе people come out but we don’t kn 
who they are. The vast, vast majority of these people are on 
body's mailing list. They want to come out two, three times a year 
and make their feelings known [quoted in Walker, 1968, р. 19].”” 

Large crowds can be a problem not only for the police Б 
also for organizers of a demonstration committed to orderly p 
test. Crowd violence has to be viewed as a collective response 
within a specific, highly volatile, and transitory situation. 
outcome—once violence erupts—is unpredictable, and those 
employ such crowd violence as a tactic or implore crowds to 
so use it at their own risk. The magnitude of the problem depends 
not only on the relatively small number of demonstrators 14 
may deliberately seek a confrontation—to dramatize their d€ 
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mands or to reveal the repressive character of the authorities—but 
also on the mass of others whose presence provides would-be 
disrupters with anything from a “cover” to varying degrees of 
tacit or open support. Once the size of a demonstration reaches a 
point where control depends less on counter-force than on spon- 
taneous cooperation by the mass of demonstrators, the likely 
course of events depends less on the absolute number assembled 
than on the dispositions of those who have turned out. 

Differential responses to violence potential. It is thus crucial—in 
assessing the role of the media—to note that both the size and the 
composition of the crowd are affected by widely publicized state- 
ments about the possibility or probability of violence. For analyti- 
cal purposes, we can distinguish four categories of persons who 
respond differently to the violence-potential: 


1. The core of demonstrators determined to make their protest or demands 
known and whose decision to attend is thus unaffected by predictions; 

2. sympathizers who come specifically and primarily because they feel 
reponsible for, and capable of, preventing the predicted violence; 

3. sympathizers who would have come but were deterred from attending 
because they feared or were repelled by the possibility of violence; and, 

4. persons likely to be attracted by the spectacle, especially if the turnout 
promises to be large and includes the prospect of a dramatic (even vio- 
lent) confrontation. 

Most of the literature on crowds exaggerates the degree to 
which members of the crowd act in unison. The “collective” psy- 
chologists emphasized the momentary consensus into which un- 
likeminded people were drawn by the collective excitement of the 
occasion. Others—especially sociologists writing about recent 
ghetto riots—have rejected the image, reactionary in its implica- 
tions, of the crowd as basically irrational and have instead empha- 
sized the part played by more permanent sectarian commitments, 
stressing the extent to which rioters are motivated by specific 
grievances. Yet both in their own way gloss over the fact that most 
crowds—even the most violent—include persons determined to 
prevent and resist violence. If this is so—and it is more than a 
plausible assumption—the question of who is attracted and who is 
deterred by predictions of violence determines in large measure 
whether that prediction becomes self-fulfilling of self-deteaung, 

Effects of media on a peace demonstration. Some suggestive eads 
about the way press publicity may influence attendance were con- 
tained in a study sociologists (Barker et al., 1968) made of the 
London anti-Vietnam demonstration in October 1968. Before that 
demonstration took place, some news sources had warned that е 
country might witness “(ће most ferocious, most appalling, an 
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undoubtedly most unnecessary spasm of violence in London in 
our times [Jones, 1968, p. 421]." The demonstration, held on a 
Sunday, was for the most part peaceful, even holiday-like, though 
some violence, deliberately provoked by a small group of demon- 
strators, did occur at Grosvenor Square, the home of the Amer- 
ican Embassy. 

A clear line must obviously be drawn between the committed 
demonstrators and those more marginally involved. Queries 
answered by a representative sample of 270 marchers indicated 
that the majority were anticipating violence but this had not 
played much of a part in influencing them to participate; two- 
thirds were veterans of similar demonstrations. Eighty percent of 
those who anticipated violence had no intention of becoming 
personally involved. The other twenty percent—those expecting 
violence and expecting to be involved— parallels the proportion of 
all marchers who did go on to Grosvenor Square, apparently in- 
tent on a violent confrontation. 

No questions were asked of spectators, but, according to wit- 
nesses, the predictions of violence turned the march into the 
"year's biggest tourist sight." In the end, at Grosvenor Square, 
there were “many more spectators than demonstrators. . . . 
They were here in anticipation of what the press said could hap- 
pen [Barker et al., 1968; see also McCarthy, 1968]." In this in- 
stance, the mass media do not seem to have attracted confirmed 
demonstrators to the scene, but they apparently attracted suffi- 
cient persons looking for an exciting Sunday as to have changed 
the tenor of the occasion. Even the confrontation between police 
and would-be violent demonstrators at Grosvenor Square became 
a sports spectacle with the contestants but an attraction for a 
much larger audience in a holiday mood, curious, and waiting for 
something to happen. 

It is likely that some persons were deterred from participating 
in the protest or coming as spectators because violence was ex- 
pected. Those likely to be dissuaded from coming to any event 
where violence threatens to erupt include those physically most 
vulnerable—the old, the infirm, the mothers with baby carriages. 
More important, there will also be included some persons deter- 
mined to demonstrate peaceably but who are persuaded that the 
intransigeance of extremists or the inability (or determination) of 
authorities to contain the extremists will inevitably lead to a phys- 
ical confrontation—whether or not they themselves attend. The 
news emphasis on whatever violence occurs during or following а 
predominantly peaceful mass assembly feeds this sense of futility. 
'The desire of the strongly committed not to sanction—or give the 
appearance of sanctioning—the violent acts of a minority is prob- 
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ably a more effective deterrent than the official scare tactics, re- 
ported by the press, that emphasize preparations to counter the 
expected violence. 

Bringing out the “cool heads. ” Every conflict situation, no matter 
how tense, brings to the scene some persons ready to use their 
prestige or simply to add their presence as counterweight to vio- 
lence. Leaders and celebrities have walked the streets urging peo- 
ple to “cool it." These violence-resisters have included not only 
well-known symbols—like Martin Luther King—but also ‘“‘mod- 
erate" students and faculty, liberals over thirty, trade-unionists 
and clergy, anxious to provide “cool heads” should trouble erupt; 
they attend, often in groups, so long as it appears from reports 
that their presence is needed to support those anxious to protest 
peaceably. The marches at Selma, the 1963 March on Washing- 
ton, as well as the huge anti-Vietnam moratorium demonstrations 
in 1969 and 1970 drew thousands of such persons. Many writers 
describing these events have recorded incidents where pockets of 
instigators among the assembled crowd were instantly subdued by 
the “numbers” around them. This phenomenon of group- 
resistance to the provocation of violence is media-related to the 
extent, also, that resisters are drawn to the event because “‘the 
whole world is watching.” They assume that non-violence, as We 1 
as violence, will be reported by the media. One element in the 
determination to attend is to demonstrate, by keeping the peace, 
that the press prophecies were false. j 

: Innocent bystanders. Finally, two types of persons likely to be 
positively attracted by the prospect of disorder will not resist v10- 
lence and may, inadvertently or deliberately, contribute to 115 
realization. First is the large number drawn to the spectacle, pro- 
vided it is not too threatening. They have no intention of partici- 
pating but rather thrive on the excitement they can view from a 
safe distance. This audience, by virtue of its size, can magnify the 
problems of control. Such “innocent”? bystanders often become 
the victims of indiscriminate counter-violence; because they do 
not expect to be the objects of violence, they come unprepared to 
protect themselves. SE 

Eager participants. But other persons are positively lured by 
the chance to participate in the action and even assure Its realiza- 
tion. Every crowd attracts its share of petty criminals who seize 
the opportunity to ply their trade under the cover of the crowd. In 
every crowd there are the impulsive—the “children with “delin- 
quent egos” unable to resist the temptation to indulge their im- 
pulses, or the new “children of Aquarius” indulging their 1m- 
pulses as a political act. This is not to endorse the so-called riffralf 
theory of riots but to acknowledge that there are those 1n every 
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crowd who make use of the crowd or eagerly join in. Such ind 
uals contribute to the occurrence of violence by “being the 
to throw a rock, to spit at a policeman, etc., or by joining the | 
of others. Especially where the prediction of violence brings 
persons out in large numbers, this in itself may account for | 


Effects of crowd composition. There is little in the sociolog 
literature to throw light on the relationship between the compo: 
tion of crowds and the occurrence of violence. This remains tr 
even though the studies of recent riots have included statis 
profiles both of arrestees and of self-styled participants, whi 
profiles could then be compared with those of the “поп-гіої 
among similar populations. The best work along this line is 
that of George Rudé, of which his recent book (1970) provid 
good sampling. 

We would insist, however, that the likelihood of collecti 
violence in any specific situation depends not only on who is 


containing any outbreaks of violence. Still, just as the spread о 
disease hinges in part on the ratio of the immune to the susceptible 
among a population, the occurrence and spread of violent behav 


ior when large crowds assemble must depend on the ratio of 
violence-resistant to 


SUMMARY 


How responsible are the mass media for the violence of 0 
violent society? Do the media by their general practices help brin 
about situations with a high potential for violence? We sugg : 
that the media both contribute to the appearance of increase 
quency and accelerate the cycle of protest. Does the presence 
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TV and other news media in potentially violent situations affect 
the likelihood that violence will erupt? On balance, it is hypothe- 
sized, the presence of the media probably acts more as a deterrent of 
violence at such events than as an instigator. What impact does the 
reporting of violence in progress have on the course that the vio- 
lence takes? It is suggested that the answer to this question lies 
in the answer to another: what impact would nonreporting of the 
event have? The effect of a news blackout depends on the avail- 
ability of alternative channels of communication whereby people 
on the scene (or likely to be attracted to the scene) get information 
on what is happening. Finally, to what extent do media predic- 
tions of violence become self-fulfilling, or, to the contrary, self- 
defeating? The answer depends on the responses of the public, the 
organizers of a protest, and the law enforcement agencies to these 
predictions. Insofar as the media stress the likelihood of violence 
but also the preparations and intent of demonstrators and law 
enforcement agencies to keep order, they may contribute to the 
non-occurrence of violence. 

The focus in this paper has been on the effects of media (es- 
pecially television) coverage of major public events on the violent 
or non-violent outcome of those events. On balance, it appears 
that the media share no large responsibility for the violence that 
occurs on any particular occasion. The larger uestion—which 
has been raised repeatedly—has to do with the e fect that media 
reporting of violence and potential violence has on the expecta- 
tions of and public response to organized protest and conflict 
situations with a potential for violence. This remains the crucial 
question to ask in determining the linkages between the mass 
media and the political climate. 
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Ad Following the summer urban riots of 1967, the President’s 
visory Commission on Civil Disorders stated: 
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and indeed the development of new modes of research and analysis 
[Kerner Commission, 1968, p. 389]. 


The eruption of a shooting exchange on March 29, 1969 in a 
church located within a few blocks of the outbreak of the July 1967 
Detroit riot provided the opportunity to carry out the mandate of 
the Kerner Commission. A study of black and white urban neigh- 
borhoods yielded data on perceptions of the shooting episode 
which provide a view of a major spark of racial confrontation. In 
particular, we shall describe what role the source of the respon- 
dents’ information played in how they perceived the incident. 


THE New BETHEL INCIDENT: SHOOT-OUT AT THE CHURCH 


Many specifics surrounding the 20 minutes of police action 
on that evening remain unclear. The summary appearing in the 


Report of the Detroit Commission on Community Relations pre- 
sents the essentials: 


On March 29, 1969, one policeman was slain on the sidewalk outside of 
New Bethel Baptist Church, another was seriously wounded, several per- 
sons within the church were wounded by gunfire, and 142 persons were 
taken into custody іп a mass arrest. An appreciable number of women, and 
a few children, including infants, were among those arrested and con- 
veyed to the First Precinct for detention and investigation [1969, p. 1]. 


Johannes F. Spreen, Detroit Police Commissioner, released the 


official statement for his department at 3:00 on the morning of 
March 31: 


At approximately 11:42 P.M. last evening two Detroit police officers 
assigned to the tenth precinct . . . were cruising north on Linwood at 
Philadelphia when they observed a group of persons, some of whom were 
armed with rifles. The officers notified police radio that they were going 
to investigate. Moments later the police radio was notified by one of the 


officers that they were under fire from this group. . . . Other police units 
responded to the officer's aid. 


The group entered the new Bethel Church . . . and the responding offi- 
cers were met with a hail of gunfire. When additional officers arrived at 
the scene, they were successful in entering the church under fire and 
effected the arrest of many of the participants. . . . Three rifles, 3 hand- 
guns, and a quantity of ammunition have been confiscated. A group of per- 
Sons are in custody for questioning in the matter [Spreen, 1969]. 


The climax of community tension was reached in regard to 


what happened to the 142 arrestees. A chronology of the court 
actions is as follows: 


The presiding Judge [George W. Crockett, Jr.] was contacted by two pri- 
vate citizens [a Negro state representative and the clergyman whose 
church was involved] and told that the Detroit police had taken upwards 
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of a hundred people into custody . . . that all persons were being de- 
tained at the First Precinct station and had been refused permission to 
make phone calls or otherwise contact attorneys, relatives or friends. 
. . . The Judge then proceeded to the First Precinct station where he met 
with the police commissioner and requested a list of all of those held in 
custody so that their names could be inserted on a Writ of Habeas Corpus 
which he had prepared. . . . The Habeas Corpus proceedings com- 
menced at 6:40 A.M. Sunday and were open to the public. The cases of 
39 suspects were then heard and determined as follows: 15 Detroit resi- 
dents were released on $100 personal bond to reappear at noon; and one 
man [the church janitor] was discharged with the consent of the Prose- 
cutor; one man from Ohio was released without bond and ordered to re- 
appear at noon; 22 persons from out of town were remanded to custody 
until noon. The Judge then ordered the release of another Detroit resident 
on $100 personal bond. At this point the Prosecuting Attorney entered the 
room and countermanded the Court’s order releasing this suspect. . . - 
At noon the Court reconvened and approximately 130 prisoners were Te- 
leased either at the request of the Assistant Prosecuting Attorney or with 
his consent. . . . The Assistant Prosecuting Attorney requested an 
adjournment of the hearing for 24 hours on 7 of the remaining suspects— 
4 of whom had tested positive on a nitrate test. . . - The court denied the 
motion and granted the Writ releasing the 7 suspects on the grounds that 
the People did not show probable cause to hold them and the Police vio- 
lated the Constitutional rights of some of the suspects by denying the 
right to counsel during the administration of the nitrate tests [Law Com- 
mittee of the New Detroit Committee, 1969, pp. 6-7]. 
The actions of Judge Crockett became in many respects the most 
visible and bitter aspect of the New Bethel incident. The Governor 
of Michigan, following the debating of resolutions in the State 
Legislature, asked that the Judicial Tenure Commission investi- 
gate the actions of Judge Crockett. 


MEDIA COVERAGE OF THE SHOOTING INCIDENT 


During the two weeks following the New Bethel shooting, 
both metropolitan papers—the Detroit News and the Detroit Free 
Press—had front-page stories dealing with the shooting incident. 
The lead story in the Detroit News on March 30 was headlined: 
“Officer killed, 2nd wounded in ambush on west side”; in its sec- 
ond story (March 31) of the shooting, the headline bannered was: 
*Ambush slayers of policeman hunted." For its part the rival 
paper, the Detroit Free Press contained this story as its first account 
of the incident: 
Gang Ambushes Police Cars, Officer Slain, Another Shot j 
A band of nearly one dozen armed men ambushed a Livernois precinct 
scout car. . . as it patrolled near the New Bethel Baptist Church. Homo- 
cide bureau detective Eugene Caviston said the scout car was manned by 
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the 2 officers as it patrolled. . . . He said the officers were caught in a 
hail of bullets from 10 to 12 men with carbines and a rifle [March 30]. 


Television coverage (the Channel 7 evening news) included 
the following account: 


Patrolman Michael Czapski died in a hail of bullets in front of the New 

Bethel Church on Linwood. His partner, Patrolman Richard Worobec, 

was wounded in the blazing gun battle with some black separatists who 

were in Detroit for a convention of the so-called New Republic of Africa 

[ABC affiliate, WXYZ-TV, March 31]. 
A second station (Channel 4, NBC affiliate, WW]J-TV) showed 
film and had commentary that same evening from two police de- 
tectives who said the two perpetrators of the crime took sanctuary 
in the church and described them further as “armed uniformed 
insurrectionists." Yet a third commentary (Channel 2, CBS- 
affiliate, WJBK-TV) described a shoot-out between “separatists” 
and police. 

During the following days the Detroit News—which has the 

largest circulation among newspapers in Detroit—attacked the 
actions of Judge Crockett editorially: 


Is it Intimidation?— The Silence in the Shoot-Out 

Rarely has Detroit been more shocked and angry or moved to express its 
shock and anger at the amazing affair in the court and the unseemly haste 
with which Judge Crockett let arrested persons go. .. . Even without 
accepting in full the police version of what happened, we think it is legiti- 
mate to ask some serious questions about the silence of the moderate black 
leaders. Where is the black leader who will criticize Judge Crockett's 
haste? In this episode as in others we have found Negro sentiment aban- 
doned and unrepresented by Negro leadership [April 2]. 

Later, the same paper opined the following views in an editorial 

entitled, He's not convincing—Judge’s defense questioned”: 
We doubt that Recorder's Court Judge George W. Crockett, Jr. could find 
unanimous support in the legal profession for his claim that his actions 
last Sunday . . . were legal and proper [Detroit News, April 4]. 

And on April 6: 


Advocate or Judge? н 
In the one week since the shoot-out . . . this city has divided and gravi- 
tated to opposite poles, even though the questions of law and justice raised 
by that affair have nothing to do with color. 


This sad state of affairs can be blamed largely on the hostile and inflamma- 
tory conduct of . . . Judge Crockett who proved in his hasty release of 
prisoners and in his subsequent statements on the case that he should not 
be in charge of a court of justice. . . . 

Instead of chastising the police, Crockett should praise them for having 
entered that armed fortress and made their arrests with no loss of life on 
the part of the crowd of militant radicals holed up there [Emphasis added]. 
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The emotion-laden terms employed by the JVews— *ambush," 
“crowd of radical militants” —was matched by the failure of the 
paper in the days following the shooting incident to mention 
casualities in the church or the subsequent clarification of the 
prosecutor’s assistant having initiated the release of arrested per- 
sons in all but a few cases. 

While the Free Press did not carry on a campaign of attack on 
Crockett as enduring or as vociferous as its sister paper, the fol- 
lowing editorial sounded a similar note: 

He [Crockett] did not apply the usual standards to determine whether 
the people in custody were being illegally detained. . . . Judge Crockett 
evidently ran roughshod over that standard. . . . The question of wheth- 
er the police or the prosecutor had violated anyone’s rights is one that will 
have to be judicially determined, though it would have been better for all 
concerned if Judge Crockett had not decided it so summarily. . . . He 
acted hastily [April 1]. 
In the same edition, the Free Press cartoon suggested that racial 
hysteria should not be allowed habeas corpus. 

The editorial on the following day struck a clear note of con- 

ciliation: 
Let's See Each Other Instead of Stereotypes 

The clamor growing out of last week-end's . . . incident shows just how 

difficult it is for human beings to communicate across racial lines. The 

white man is tempted to see only a judge turning loose suspects after a 

policeman has been shot in cold blood. The black man is tempted to see 

only the invasion of a black church and the mass arrests of suspects and 

innocents alike [Detroit Free Press, April 2]. 
Subsequent editorials asked for stronger gun controls, with one 
statement prefaced by the imperative: “Let’s share our sorrows 
and bury our hatreds." It went on to say, “There is no profit in 
debating any further right now whether the police were right or 
wrong or whether Judge Crockett was right or wrong. Hasn't the 
city suffered enough from people who were тоге interested in 
proving a point that in solving problems? [April 5] à 

Coverage of the shooting incident by the black community 
paper—a weekly—included the following headline in the April 5 
issue: “Ѕерагаїіѕіѕ: Cops Drew 1st in Shoot-out." Another lead 
story was titled: ‘Police stick to ambush charge.” These accounts 
contained references to arrested persons being struck By pene 
as they stood against a wall. The same paper, the Michigan 
Chronicle, one week later headlined a statement: “Crockett May 
Seek Supreme Court [of Michigan] Seat.” The story quoted a 
State legislator charging that: 


The woman told us the police kicked them and their children and hit men 
who were innocent of any wrong. Men and women told us how they were 
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dragged from the floor and how they were hit over their heads and their 
bodies with guns [April 12]. 
An editorial statement pronounced: “We accept and endorse 
George Crockett's statement that he followed the law." In still 
another comment, the paper issued “Ап Appeal for Peace and 
Calm." An editorial in this same issue (April 19) stated: “Тһе 
Crockett affair bares the news media's worst side. 

A survey of newspaper readership in Detroit in 1968 found 
that the Detroit News was the first-mentioned paper by 64% of the 
white families and 53% of the black families. The Free Press was the 
first choice given by 23% of both white and black families. The 
Michigan Chronicle was indicated as a first choice by 1296 of the 
black families interviewed. Clearly, for rapid information blacks 
as well as whites rely on similar media. 

Two of the three television stations in the Detroit area are 
permitted editorial comment by the FCC,” and they tended to pro- 
vide very different views. Thus the CBS affiliate (WJBK-TV) 
stated on March 31: 


Because of the inflammatory nature of this case, we believe a proper regard 
for the facts is vital. . . . First, it is just plain untrue that Judge Crockett 
arbitrarily and summarily released most of the 142 arrested. Many of them 
were released by police shortly after they were brought in. And the Prose- 
cutor, by making no request to hold many others, in effect brought about 
their release. 


By contrast, on that same date the ABC affiliate (WXYZ-TV) 
editorialized: 


We question the wisdom of officials of a local church in permitting their 
edifice to host a meeting of a violently militant group. . . . In our view 
the police did all of the right things in rounding up the suspects in the 
shooting. They acted quickly and maintained calm in the community 
around the church. 

Selected commentary in stories growing out of the shooting 
show television coverage providing images that were at variance 
with facts established in careful analyses of the court proceedings. 
Thus station WJBK-TV, on March 31 had stated, “Crockett . . - 
released about 130 of those that had been arrested"; the station 
mentioned on April 3 that Judge Crockett “released all but 2 of 
the 130 persons." The ABC affiliate, WXYZ-TV, in its coverage 
stated on April 1 that “all but 9 [of the arrested] were released 


"Because the NBC affiliate, WWJ-TV, is owned by the Detroit News, it IS 
forbidden from engaging in editorial comment. In carrying out our research, we 
were unable to obtain telecast news scripts from this same outlet which explaine! 
that these had been misplaced and were lost following their use by a community 
group concerned about news bias in the coverage of the New Bethel incident. 
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without appearing in court.” Adding to this misstatement was the 
describing on April 1 of police headquarters during the late eve- 
ning of March 29 as having been “ап armed camp. Policemen 
with rifles were guarding every entrance, and security was tighter 
than this reporter has ever seen." 

As the days passed from the time of the initial incident, cover- 
age in the media continued and centered on the arraignment of 
suspects and the overall progress of investigations into the case of 
the slain police officer. As in the case of newspaper editorials, the 
passage of time led to some effort to reverse the initial impressions 
and air of tension surrounding the shooting incident. An editorial 
telecast April 14 over the ABC affiliate, WXYZ-TV, summarized 
the tone of this second-thought orientation: 

A few people have let us know that they're disturbed that Channel 7 is 
concerned over a continuing tendency on the part of some people in the 
Detroit area to let their emotions cloud their judgment on Recorder's 
Court Judge Crockett. By letter, phone and through personal contact, 
these people have let us know they don't want to be bothered with facts. 


Tux INTERVIEW SURVEY 


In light of the saturation coverage of the New Bethel incident 
and the tremendous conflict engendered by its inflaming of racial 
tension, a series of questions were added to an ongoing interview 
with black and with white Detroit residents. Essentially the sam- 
ple of interviews—a total of 1,130—is based on neighborhood . 
clusters where the head of the household (male or female) was 
contacted. An area probability design was employed and house- 
holds selected from a total list of dwelling units within the selected 
neighborhoods. Race matching of interviewers with respondents 
was followed throughout the study. Since interviewing had begun 
before the New Bethel shooting, the number of respondents inter- 
viewed with the inserted special questions is less than the total of 
all respondents in the larger study. The shooting incident ques- 
tions were included in 507 black interviews and 623 white inter- 
views. Survey work went on from the beginning of April through 
mid-July. The design of the specially inserted questions sought to 
capture the images prevalent in the media and provide close- 
ended choices in describing the actual shooting and the court 
actions of Judge Crockett. An overall question about the police 
action in entering the church permitted open-ended responses. 
The questions posed were introduced as follows: 

Here are some different views of what happened in the New Bethel 
Church-police incident that occurred recently. Which comes closest to 
what you think really happened? 
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The Extent of Racial Difference in Perceptions 


The first question posed to respondents was: “What hap- 
pened at the church?" Three alternatives were provided as well as 
a “Don’t know" choice. The “ambush” theme—so prevalent in 
newspaper accounts—represents the most consistent perspective 
from a pro-police point of view. The “peaceful meeting" theme 
connotes a version of the shooting which tends to minimize the 
legitimacy of police action. 

When the responses shown in Table 1 are examined, we find 
that the most neutral alternative—that which speaks of the police 
challenge to the Republic of New Africa meeting—was selected by 
only 1 in 4 whites and less than 1 in 6 black respondents. By con- 
trast, over half of the white respondents picked the “ambush” 
alternative, while only 15% of the blacks did so. Significantly, 1 in 
2 black respondents shunned any of the proffered explanations in 
favor of a “Don’t know” reply. 

With regard to the second aspect of the shooting incident— 
the role of Judge Crockett—our inquiry was phrased simply as 
“What do you think happened at the court hearing?" Once again 
(Table 1), extremely large race differences occur. The alternative 
which comes closest to the most-documented verdict of Crockett's 
action—that he acted consistent with legal protections of the 
arrested—was chosen by slightly more than 1 in 4 white respon- 
dents but more than half of the black respondents. Once again, 
black responses contained a very high proportion of “Don’t 
know" responses. The remaining two alternatives—both of which 
impute Crockett's motivation and competence—showed marked 
racial differences. Thus, better than 2 in 5 whites interviewed 
felt Crockett released arrested persons out of consideration for 
"personal feelings" of his own; about 1 in 12 black respondents 
chose this answer. 

The most striking pattern of race polarization of responses 
concerns the judgment about police actions in entering the 
church. The question was worded: “How do you feel about the 
police going into a church in this kind of situation?” The open- 
ended answers were coded into three overall categories: (a) the 
police were right, e.g., “their duty to intervene,” “to support law 
and order," “they were shot at," or more general references to 
circumstances or principles of the situation; (b) the police were 
wrong, e.g., “should have waited until they were called,” “it was 
political suppression,” “should have asked permission," or gen- 
eral reference to police acting unwisely or too hastily; and (c) 
ambivalent responses, e.g., “I can't decide who is right,” “both 
sides were wrong,” or miscellaneous comments reflecting lack of 
information or confusion about what actually occurred. 
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TABLE 1, 
BLACK AND WHITE RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS 
DEALING WITH THE NEW BETHEL SHOOTING INCIDENT 


Blacks Whites 


“What do you think happened at the church?” 
Shooting started when armed militants ambushed police 15.0% 52.5% 
A meeting of armed militants was challenged by the police 16.0 25.4 
A peaceful meeting was broken up by police shooting 12.2 1.0 
Don’t know 50.2 19.8 


Not Ascertained 6.6 1.3 


“What do you think happened at the court hearing?" 
Most of the people arrested were released because of the judge's 
personal feelings in the matter 
All of the people arrested were released regardless of the evidence 
on them 43 


Most of the people arrested were released regardless of the evidence 
on them 52.7 274 


Don't know 33.3 17.4 
Not ascertained 1.2 1.0 


| 
“How do you feel about the police going into a church in this kind of situation?” 
Police were right to do it 14.3% 837% 
Police were wrong to do it 57.3 3.8 
Ambivalent response or don’t know 27.6 10.0 
Not ascertained 0.8 2.5 


Note.—N for blacks = 507; for whites, 623. 


Table 1 depicts the extent of certainty white respondents 
manifested regarding the correctness of police action. At the same 
time, black responses, while showing a majority condemning, the 
police action, reflect a large degree of uncertainty as to what is to 
be concluded about the incident. While blacks are 15 times more 
likely than whites to oppose the police action, they are nearly 
times as likely as whites to indicate that the New Bethel ‘“‘storm- 
ing” or “invasion” was a far from clear evil or blessing. 


Sources of Information and Individual Perceptions 


Central to our inquiry is the impact which various forms of 
media had on what views people held of the New Bethel incident. 
Included among questions in the special insert was the following: 

Which of these is the most important way you have gotten infor- 
mation on the church incident?" Four alternatives were listed: 
(a) neighbors, (b) friends and relatives, (c) television, and 
newspapers. Because multiple sources of information are to be 
expected, we asked for a comparative rather than a mutually 
exclusive response; respondents ranked the four possible sources 
of information. 
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Important racial differences in the ordering of media sources 
occurred in our sample. Table 2 indicates that black respondents 
relied half as often on newspapers for information as did whites. 
Moreover, word-of-mouth was the primary source of information 
12.0% of the time for whites but 18.2% of the time for blacks. 
Some of this difference might be attributable to educational dif- 
ferences in the samples of blacks and whites; only 13.4% of the 


black had attended college in our sample compared to 24.9% for 
whites. 


TABLE 2 
MOST IMPORTANT SOURCE OF INFORMATION 
ABOUT THE INCIDENT 


Friends and Neigh- Tele- News- 
Relatives bors vision papers 
All respondents 
blacks 7.4 9.8 57.6 252 (N = 507) 
whites 9.2 2.8 405 475 (N= 623) 
College-educated respondents only 
blacks 234 5.9 427 28.0 (N = 68) 
whites 8.7 0.9 43.5 461 (№= 115) 


___ Thus the lower half of Table 2 shows the primary informa- 
tion sources for the college attenders in our sample separately. 
The differences noted in the overall sample are not reversed: news- 
Papers are used substantially less often by black compared to 
white college-educated respondents. Moreover, information based 
on contact with friends and relatives was chosen 3 times as often 
by blacks as whites. The total of word-of-mouth reliance is 29.3% 
for black college-educated respondents compared to 9.6% for 
whites. This large difference reflects a tendency not to accept mass 
media among those in the black community. The Kerner Com- 
mission reported that among ghetto residents in seven cities 79% 
of the total of respondents interviewed first heard about the out- 


breaks in their own city by word of mouth. The Commission then 
concluded: 


Most Negroes distrust what they refer to as the “white press." Distrust 
and dislike of the media. . . encompasses all the media, though in general 
the newspapers are mistrusted more than television. . . . Among the 
established media television and radio are more popular in the Li than 
newspapers. . . . Television is the formal news source most rélied upon 
in the ghetto [Kerner Commission, 1968, рр. 374-376]. 


Polarization Score 


In order to measure the effects of each information source 
responses which reflected major themes in mass media present? 
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TABLE 3 
First RANKED INFORMATION SOURCE 
AND EXTENT OF POLARIZATION OF PERCEPTIONS 


Friends and 
Relatives Neighbors Television Newspapers 


“Ambush” at the church 
42.9 23.6 39.5 35.6 


“АП released" or “judge biased” at the court 
46.9 34.5 40.3 40.2 


“Police were right” 
68.6 47.7 73.5 72.2 


Note.— Cell entries represent the difference between white and black responses for the 
specific alternatives designated. In the case of the court action by Judge Crockett two 
alternatives and their differences are employed. These percentage differences are referred 
to in the text as the “polarization index. 


tions were utilized. The “ambush” term for the action at the 
church, the personal bias and “released regardless of evidence 
alternatives for the court action of Judge Crockett, and the coded 
responses indicating “the police were right” in their action at the 
church were each employed as indicators. Percentage differences 
in the acceptance of these views by black compared to white re- 
spondents form the Index of Polarization presented in Table 3. 

In Table 3 race differences are shown, taking into account the 
source of information ranked first by respondents. There are sev- 
eral consistent trends in the data. First of all reliance on friends 
or relatives as the prime information source results in the highest 
polarization scores for two of the three response areas, while 
Scores for neighbor as first information source are consistently the 
lowest for all information alternatives. Differences between tele- 
vision and newspaper primacy are negligible. 

. Table 3 does indicate that mass media reliance creates the 
highest polarization of the basic issue of police behavior; whereas, 
for the two specific facets of the New Bethel incident, mass media 
are somewhat less polarizing than primary group contact involv- 
ing friends and relatives. These patterns diverge from the general 
expectations about the distorting role of face-to-face communica- 
tion in isólation from direct observation, but only in the case of 
what may be seen as the less intensive contacts of a face-to-face 
kind: i.e., neighboring. Thus in two out of the three instances 
mass media are associated with higher polarization between race 


ош than reliance on neighbors as the first source of informa- 
ion. 
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Mass Media Combinations р 


vant data. Ordered by polarization scores we find that televi 
as the reported most important information source followed 
newspapers produces the highest scores in two of the three 
sponses. Thus for the “ambush” response the score is 49.2% со! 
pared to only 28.8% for neighbors/friends or relatives. In the c 
of the overall judgment about police action, the respective figi 
are 79.4% compared to 56.9%. In regard to court actions, there. 
no strong ordering of polarization scores among the media ci 
binations analyzed. K 

Treating only the differences between mass media combina 
tions we note that newspapers as the first ranked source of in 
formation is the lowest in polarization score twice, while n 
papers with television as the second ranked information soure 
lowest among mass media combinations in the third insta 
Table 4 shows that in all three response areas non-mass mi 
combinations show the lowest polarization scores. Given | 
origin of the themes utilized in our measure of polarization 


TABLE 4 
COMBINATIONS OF FIRST AND SECOND RANKED SOURCES 
AND POLARIZATION OF PERCEPTIONS 


TV- News- News- TV- 
with papers- papers- without 
News- with without News- or 


ту papers _ Relat 


“Ambush” at the church 
blacks 9.3 1.4 4.0 9.4 10.6 
whites 58.5 48.5 43.2 46.6 39.4 
polarization index 49.2 47.1 39.2 37.2 28.8 


“All released” or “judge biased" at the court 


blacks 6.0 5.6 12.0 1.6 12.8 
whites 57.5 60.0 53.5 56.8 45.6 


polarization index 51.5 54.4 41.5 55.2 32:89889 


“Police were right” 


blacks 12.6 16.7 12.0 
whites 92.0 89.1 81.5 
polarization index 79.4 å 

Ү = 183) (N=72 


blacks ) ( ) 
Ген (N = 200) (N = 224) (N= 60) 
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finding suggests both the validity of our measure of polarization 
and the mass media effects generated in regard to the New Bethel 
incident. 

Of additional interest are the asymmetrical contributions to 
the polarization score of black versus white perceptions. In regard 
to the “ambush” thesis, whites who report relying on television as 
the most important information are more likely to accept this 
view (58.5%) than for any other information media situation. Yet 
this is also true for black respondents (9.396). However in regard 
to newspapers as the first source and television second, blacks 
reject the ambush theme with only 1.4% choosing this interpreta- 
tion. For whites this media combination produces the second 
highest acceptance figure (48.596). 

_ In regard to the court actions of Judge Crockett, blacks who 
relied on newspapers to the relative exclusion of television are 
most likely to accept the thesis of the "white" mass media 
(12.0%). In the reverse situation— television first and newspapers 
not ranked second—acceptance drops to 1.6%. Moreover, where 
the mass media do not appear as any combination of first or sec- 
ond information sources, the mass media thesis about Crockett 
was highest in acceptance: 12.8%. Thus blacks appear to be sub- 
ject to persuasion by newspapers and to reject television based 
interpretations. By contrast, whites show the highest acceptance 
of the mass media thesis of court actions for the two situations 
where television and newspapers are the major information 
Sources. 

In evaluating police action whites are most persuaded by a 
television first/newspaper second combination, while blacks are 
most persuaded in the TV without newspaper situation. Ў 

Сап the differences in polarization by media combinations 
be explained by formal education level of the respondents? Table 
5 shows differences in media combinations producing the highest 
Polarization scores for given education groups. The pattern 1s In 
fact somewhat curvilinear: college attenders and persons finish- 
Ing up to nine grades of school react similarly to media combina- 
tions. Thus the double mass media doses—columns at the left in 
ү able 5—generally show the highest scores. For persons attending 
"ul not finishing high school, polarization is usually low for the 

€levision first-newspaper second combination—39.6% and 43.3% 
—where specific aspects of the New Bethel incident are dealt 
with. In the case of evaluating police action, this same education 
рыр has a pattern which matches the low education (0-9 grades 
of school) respondents. For college attenders the newspaper” 
television combination is less polarizing in regard to evaluating 


Police action than other mass media pairings. In regard to the 
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TABLE 5 
COMBINATIONS OF INFORMATION SOURCES, RESPONDENT EDUCATION, 
AND POLARIZATION OF PERCEPTIONS 


TV- News- News- TV- Neighbors, 
with papers- papers- without Friends, 
News- with without News- or 
papers TV TV papers Relatives 
Attended college 
Ambush 57.4 53.4 2.3 40.4 24.0 
Released regardless of 
evidence 57.3 54.1 24.5 42.9 40.0 
Police were right 79.1 74.2 82.1 100.0 36.7 
Attended high school 
Ambush 39.6 52.2 47.7 51,7 41.0 
Released regardless of 
evidence 43.3 64.0 57.1 51.7 30.7 
Police were right 83.2 78.5 71.0 70.8 61.0 
0-9 grades of school 
Ambush 62.9 47.1 11.4 25.8 30.6 
Released regardless of 
evidence 64.6 58.2 32.3 61.1 27.1 
Police were right 79.7 69.9 58.9 38.0 50.5 


specific aspects of the New Bethel incident, this same high educa- 
tion group shows very low polarization scores where newspapers 
were the main information source. Moreover these low scores аге 
substantially below those obtaining for the medium and low edu- 
cation groups for this same information source. 

In an overall sense we find that educational level is related to 
how given combinations of media affected perceptions in the New 
Bethel episode. Where college attenders relied on newspapers in a 
combination which placed television in a lower rank than word-of- 
mouth information sources, black respondents and white respon- 
dents moved „to accept the mass media formulation. A similar 
pattern prevailed for persons with limited formal education. For 
all three education groups, word-of-mouth combinations tend to 
be as low in polarization as that for the newspaper/no television 
combination. Medium education respondents are most distinct in 
their reaction to the media combination. There is no support for 
relating level of education per se to acceptance of the mass media 
perspectives. 


Longer-Term Effects of Information Sources 


Interviews conducted in the community survey extended over 
a four-month period. A large portion (387) of the interviews were 
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carried out in April—within the period immediately following 
the New Bethel shooting incident—and the remainder extended 
into early July. This length of time permits us to compare the 
differential relationships of information source in a short- and 
longer-term fashion. Accordingly, a dichotomy was established 
between April and later interviews. The basic question at issue 
in such an analysis is this: How do various media forms provide 
similar or altered consequences for perceptions? 

The media coverage of events relating to the New Bethel 
shooting incident took on a somewhat different character follow- 
ing the initial controversy. The months of May and June brought 
several occurrences which had a potential for altering the original 
perceptions of the affair. Somewhat earlier, the Detroit Free Press 
had admitted to inaccuracies in its reporting of the incident: “In 
the confusion that swirled around the courtroom proceedings that 
day [March 30] the facts of what took place were reported in- 
accurately by many media including this newspaper. We have 
since corrected those errors and we think there are human factors 
which explain them, but the original inaccuracy cannot be ex- 
cused. In part the error was ours and we regret it [April 16]." On 
May 3 the report by the New Detroit Committee relative to Judge 
Crockett’s role in the original court procedures was made public. 
The Detroit News headlined its story with the statement “New 
Bethel case ‘put to bed’” and went on to quote the Committee’s 
chairman as saying ‘‘Detroiters should concentrate on developing 
peaceful and harmonious relations between the races [Detroit 
News, May 3]." The chairman criticized the Detroit Police Offi- 
cers Association for its campaign to remove Judge Crockett and 
added, “Тһе Judge's rulings were plausibly based in the law. 
One of the members of the subcommittee (prominant members of 
the legal profession) stated: "It [the report] clearly recognizes 
that the police and prosecutor's office faced a difficult task. . . - 
It should provide a basis for renewed confidence that we are а 
government of laws and not of men [Detroit News, May 3]." Short- 
ly after the release of the New Detroit Report, the State Senate of 
Michigan indicated it would make a study of mass arrest pro- 
cedures (Detroit News, May 4). On May 6, the Michigan Trial 
Lawyers Association went on record commending Judge Crockett 
as “ап able, conscientious judge" whose judicial actions 1n the 
New Bethel occurrence were “consistent with the highest ideals of 
the American judiciary [Detroit News, May 6]. * 7 

. On May 21, the Detroit Commission on Community Rela- 
tions released its report on its investigation of the shooting inci- 
dent, stating: 
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At this point is is unclear whether the considerable gunfire of the police 
was actually in response to firing from the church. . . . Testimony from 
persons who were imprisoned and later informed staíf of conditions that 
characterized the detention process suggest appreciable lack of concern 
for minimal attention to certain basic human needs. . . . Much of what 
has been written and said concerning these events had proceeded (гот 
assumptions of facts and law which have either not yet been proved or are 
erroneous. . . . The attempt of officers Czapski and Worobec to ques- 
an armed man or men was legally proper. . . . Information provided by 
the wounded officer after the slaying provided sufficient basis for the 
police to act. . . . Following the storming of New Bethel Church behind 
a hail of covering gunfire it is nothing short of miraculous that only four 
of the nearly 150 people in the church were wounded, and none of them 
killed. . . . Basic constitutional rights of the prisoners were flouted 
[1969, pp. 2, 3, 7, 8]. 

The report also critized press distortions in the account of Judge 

Crockett's actions and disagreed with several points in the police 

version of what occurred on the evening of March 29. 

Although the main body of the CCR report contained many 
criticisms of the police, the Detroit News in reporting the story 
used the lead: “ССК calls Bethel murder cold-blood.”’ Moreover, 
this kind of coverage of the various reports and support for Judge 
Crockett were never front-page stories as were the frequent early 
accounts of the shooting incident. 

In Table 6 the data relative to longer versus shorter duration 
effects of information are summarized. Word-of-mouth communi- 
cation is grouped as one category and the mass media combina- 
tions are utilized in the same way as in Tables 4 and 5. Regardless 
of media combination the *ambush" thesis shows a decline in 
polarization with the sharpest drop coming for word-of-mouth 
sources and the newspaper-without television combination. Tele- 
vision accompanied by newspaper reliance shows the lowest de- 
cline in polarization. 

In regard to Judge Crockett's actions there is a trend for 
later interviews to show more race polarization for all media com- 
binations except newspapers without television. The dual mass 
media combinations, particularly the newspaper with television 
combination, show increased polarization scores. 

Turning to the evaluation of police action, Table 6 shows 
that television without newspapers results in a large polarization 
gain, with newspapers without television and television with news- 
papers showing small polarization gains. 

Overall there is a general trend for word-of-mouth informa- 
tion sources to lead to the lowering of polarization scores between 
early and late interviews. The newspaper without television com- 
bination shows two instances of sharp depolarization. The 
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TABLE 6 
INFORMATION SOURCES AND POLARIZATION: 
IMMEDIATE VERSUS LONGER-TERM EFFECTS 


TV- News- News- TV- Neighbors 
with papers- papers- without Friends, 
News- with without News- or 
papers TV TV papers Relatives 
Ambush 
April 52.0 43.8 35.7 45.4 40.0 
Later 47.7 31.9 217, 32.0 22.3 
Percent change - 83 -27.2 —39.2 —29.5 —44.3 
Released regardless of evidence 
April 49.2 43.6 61.8 54.5 30.0 
Later 52.0 60.3 17.3 55.6 34.3 
Percent change + 57 +38.3 J20 + 2.0 + 43 
Police were right to enter church 
April 78.1 76.8 67.0 45.4 70.0 
Later 80.4 70.5 71.5 62.3 50.1 
Percent change + 2.9 - 82 + 67 4372 -284 


television-newspaper combination shows the least depolarization 
trend of all mass media combinations, with television-no news- 
papers having a somewhat similar pattern. 


Consensus Building, Polarization, Extinction: 
Three Effects of Mass Media 


Given the variations in how much shift in polarization scores 
occurred between early and later interviews, there remains the 
question of whether such a shift represents the impact of the 
media on both whites and blacks—their capacity to create com- 
mon perceptions—or the change of one group and not the other. 
This first type of impact can be labeled “consensus building." 
We are also concerned with the scope of a given medium or com- 

ination of media. Regardless of whether one racial group comes 
to share a perception more like that held by another group, We 
can speak of “extinction” where there is less total acceptance 
of the content. Finally, if over time one racial group comes to hold 
an even more divergent view than another group—i.e., if both 
groups are unevenly affected over time—then we can more pre- 
cisely label this “polarization.” 

f To provide an estimate of these different processes a measure 
s media impact was calculated, using the same response айан 

ves as the original Polarization Index. Instead of using the differ- 
ence between white and black responses, the two percentages con- 
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firming the media interpretations are added. Thus where 92.0% 
of the white respondents and 12.8% of the black respondents indi- 
cated that the police were right to go into the church in the case 
of television-newspaper combination, the Impact Score is 104.8%. 
In Table 7 both the Polarization and Impact Score changes from 
early to later interviews are shown for each media combination. 

The effects of particular media combinations follow divergent 
types of outcomes. Television in combination with newspapers 
indicates a pattern which fits a model of message extinction: 
polarization scores go up whereas the Impact Scores tend to de- 
cline. This trend implies that both blacks and whites are shifting 
their perceptions away from the media message, but keeping their 
separate divergent views. In the case of newspapers with television 
two instances of consensus building accompany one pattern sug- 
gesting polarization, suggesting persistent and long-term impact 
of the original media message. 

The newspaper without television combination shows two ех- 
amples of extinction, one of consensus building. In the case of tele- 
vision as the first information source without newspapers as the 
second choice, we find two patterns of polarization and one in- 
stance of extinction. For the word-of-mouth combination sources, 
one case of consensus building occurs with two instances of ex- 
tinction with a depolarizing effect. Д 

Taken together the patterns outlined show varying conse- 
quences of media sources. Consensus building is associated with 
relying on face-to-face contact or newspapers as prime informa- 
tion sources. Where a television first or a newspaper-television 
combination is relied on, we find equally long-term message ef- 
fects but mainly of the polarization type. Where television in com- 
bination with newspapers or newspapers with some face-to-face 
contacts occur, the original media message is extinguished. 

Obviously we have no direct data on the longitudinal effects 
of TV alone or newspapers alone or their combination with other 
information sources. But the inference can be made that news- 
pepers; when relied upon as the prime information source, can 

ring about a redefinition of original perceptions in an event simi- 
lar to the New Bethel shooting crisis. Moreover, reliance on 
to the relative exclusion of newspapers implies an opposite effect— 
ie., the intensification of one's earliest perceptions—or, more 
accurately in terms of our data, the lack of alteration in first per- 
ceptions. 


SuMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


_ In many respects this study is the result of a sereodiph 
Series of events. We did not plan to analyze а community nee" 
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going a new racial crisis. But the opportunity to do so may have _ 
proved a particularly valuable one, given the current dearth of 
empirical studies of mass media impact. Contrary to the usual | 
apologies of academic research, we need not express no { 
about the size of relationships found in our data: In terms of racial 
differences, the perceptions of the New Bethel shooting incident 
show a dramatic polarization in Detroit. It is clear that the effects 
of the shooting incident discussed here should not be viewed in 
isolation from a long period of race-tension conditioning which | 
black and white Detroiters had undergone in the 20 months be- 
tween the July 1967 disorders and the New Bethel shooting. The 
incident we have analyzed added to the conflict climate of the city. 
It is important to recognize that a cumulative process needs to be 
taken into account in explaining what our “snapshot” survey find- 
ings have implied. Of even greater significance is the recognition: 
that such an atmosphere of polarization is not reduced by the role 
of the mass media. 

Whether because of the unique handling of particular events, 
the biases and political axe-grinding of portions of the media, or 
merely the inherent impact of media messages, we would argue 
that racial tension is an area where the mass media play a particu- 
larly significant role in shaping the perceptions of individuals. 
Much of what we have termed word-of-mouth communication is 
itself likely to be but the mirror of the images broadcast or ideas 
headlined. This is particularly true in areas of race matters be- 
cause of the low degree of primary-group ties existing between 
members of the black and white community. Thus the so-called 
two-step flow of communication— which is theorized to modify the 
message of the mass media via the filter of social communication 
of a face-to-face character—is lacking in information about racial 
communities. The special burden which the mass media bear for 
the dissemination of accurate and balanced reportage cannot, 
therefore, be easily overstated. M 

Given the special problems inherent in communication across 
racial lines—the distrust of the media by the black community 
and the overreliance on media by the white community—it is clear 
that new means for avoiding the exacerbation of race tensions 
through mass communication coverage are called for. The recom- 
mendations of the Kerner Commission in this regard have largely 
been ignored. Change in institutional patterns of the mass media 
—not merely the hiring of minority group members—remains а 
major challenge of American society. Moreover, the view that as- 
the threat of massive urban uprisings tends to recede, the crisis. 

setting out of which the Kerner Commission's report came pu 
longer exists, represents a major misperception of the quality O 
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life in urban centers. Each day provides a likely source of crisis 
coverage given the backlog of media effects. The current rash of 
confrontations between police and the Black Panthers is but one 
more example of the challenge that the media face in dealing with 
the racial climate of urban areas. 
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Methods for Resolving Differences of Interest: 
A Theoretical Analysis’ 


Dean G. Pruitt 


SUNY at Buffalo 


Four methods are described for pursuing and resolving differences of in- 
terest in a dyad: bargaining, reliance on content-specific norms, reliance 
on equity norms, and reliance on the norm of mutual responsiveness. Bar- 
gaining entails a number of dilemmas and other problems that are largely 
avoided when dyads rely on norms. Reliance on content-specific and 
equity norms poses other problems that are avoided by mutual responsive- 
ness. A theory of changing patterns in the use of these methods is ad- 
vanced. The des holds that (a) content-specific norms give way to the 
norm of mutual responsiveness in crises produced by changing needs, and 
(b) reliance on mutual responsiveness is replaced by bargaining in crises 
resulting from changes in the relative bargaining strength or capacity to 
be generous of the two members of the dyad, as perceived by one or both 
members. A revised norm of mutual responsiveness can be constructed in 
the latter kind of crisis provided the members of the dyad develop a con- 
sensus about their relative bargaining strength, feel dependent on one 
another, and have a minimal level of trust in one another. 


This paper describes, and discusses the relationship among, 
several major methods by which two adversaries can pursue ап 
resolve their differences of interest on an issue without recourse 
to outside mediation or arbitration. A “difference of interest” is 
Said to exist when values are opposed, such that each party can 
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achieve its ends only at the expense of the other’s welfare. An 
issue is “resolved” when both parties stop debating or otherwise 
maneuvering in an effort to improve the value of their outcome. 
The term “adversaries” is used advisedly, because the analysis 
applies to all kinds of dyads including those whose members are 
basically friendly and those whose members are basically un- 
friendly. Two parties are considered “adversaries” only so long 
as they are interacting over an issue involving a difference of in- 
terest. The entire process by which a difference of interest is pur- 
sued and resolved can be called a “controversy.” 

The analysis presented in this paper is assumed to be appli- 
cable to a wide variety of contexts. The issue in question may con- 
cern a single object or incident, for example, a civil rights group 
bringing pressure on a store to hire ten blacks or a husband and 
wife discussing where to take their vacation; or it may concern 
a rule of behavior (i.e., a role or norm), for example, a civil rights 
campaign to force the adoption of a 20%-black policy for all fu- 
ture hiring or a debate between labor and management over sen- 
iority privileges. The method employed by the adversaries may 
involve discussion, as in a husband-wife debate; overt moves, as 
when students take over a building; or any combination of dis- 
cussion and moves. Resolution may come as a result of an agree- 
ment between the two parties or because one party acquiesces to 
actions taken by the other. The controversy may take place at 
any level of society, from two children arguing over the distribu- 
tion of the contents of a box of candy to two nations fighting over 
control of a large territory. 

Perhaps it seems foolish to attempt to develop a theory 50 
comprehensive that it covers the many contexts just described. 
Yet remarkable convergences are found across these contexts. 
Hence it seems most parsimonious to develop a comprehensive 
theory and to distinguish various contexts in terms of the param- 
eters of this theory. The material presented in this paper is a far 
cry from a fully developed theory. A functional rather than а 
causal approach to theory is taken in much of the paper, even 
though the latter is more mature. This is done because the author 
views functional theory as a necessary waystation to maturity in 
this area. (Examples of the way in which causal theory can be 
derived from functional theory are presented in the final section-) 
Despite its deficiencies, the paper hopefully represents a step t0- 
ward a more mature theory in this area. 

The methods of pursuing and resolving differences of interest 

to be discussed fall under two broad headings: bargaining, 10 
which each party endeavors to coerce or lure its adversary into 
making maximal concessions while conceding as little as possible 
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itself, and norm following, in which both parties attempt to locate 
and follow rules that are appropriate to the issue in question. 
Three kinds of rules may be involved in norm following: content- 
specific rules, which specify the appropriate solution for the type of 
issue in question; equity rules, in which the dispute is settled on 
the basis of some interpretation of the notions of fairness or 
reciprocity; and mutual responsiveness, in which each party makes 
concessions to the extent that the other party demonstrates its 
need for these concessions.” 

Dyads are occasionally found that rely exclusively or nearly 
exclusively on one of the methods just described. For example, 
bargaining has been the sole method of resolving issues between 
the United States and North Vietnam in the last 15 years, and 
some business relationships rely almost entirely оп content- 
specific rules embodied in the legal code. But most dyads rely on 
two or more methods. A more or less stable pattern is usually 
found in which each method is employed under certain specifiable 
circumstances. For example, there is evidence suggesting that 
in the relations between allied countries such as the United States 
and Great Britain, content-specific rules are followed on issues 
that are covered by treaties, and on other issues the norm of mu- 
tual responsiveness is applied if one party’s needs are much 
stronger than the other’s and bargaining if the needs of both 
parties are relatively equal in strength (Pruitt, 1964). 

Three of the methods just described are closely related to 
three categories of "union-management relationship" distin- 
guished by Diesing (1961). Bargaining corresponds to Diesing's 

power bargaining," except that he excludes the use of force 
Which is very much included in the present definition; reliance on 
equity norms corresponds to his “working harmony”; and mutual 
responsiveness corresponds to his “cooperation.” Although the 
term “relationship” might seem to imply that dyads rely exclu- 
sively on one or another method, Diesing explicitly denies this 
interpretation in the following statement, “A relation may 1n- 
volve power bargaining on some issues, working harmony on 
others and cooperation on still others; or it may shift from one to 
the other with circumstances, personalities, and shifts of mutual 
trust [p. 377].” 
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"Still other methods are available, such as an appeal to a third party {ш 
mediation or arbitration; but only the ones mentioned in this paragraph wil 
€ discussed in this paper. 
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BARGAINING 


A distinction needs to be drawn between bargaining and 
negotiation. Negotiation is a form of bargaining that involves 
verbal communication and in which differences of interest are 
resolved by means of verbal agreements. Bargaining also includes 
the many nonverbal moves that are often made as people pursue 
and try to resolve controversy. Indeed it is possible for bargaining 
to procede to resolution on an entirely nonverbal basis (Schelling, 
1960), as when a suitor steals a kiss from a girl who thinks he is 
interested in her, or when an enemy's army is permitted to oc- 
сиру a city without opposition after a battle is lost. 

Two motives are embraced by all parties who are engaged in 
bargaining: (a) to elicit concessions from the adversary, and (b) 
to resolve the dispute by reaching some sort of agreement or 
standoff. 

Various tactics are employed in an effort to satisfy these 
motives, and a number of dilemmas and problems are charac- 
teristically associated with these tactics. The dilemmas derive 
from two facts: (a) the tactics employed to seek resolution of the 
dispute are often incompatible with the aim of persuading the 
adversary to make concessions, and (b) the tactics adopted in an 
effort to elicit concessions often subvert the aim of resolving the 
dispute. These tactics, dilemmas, and problems will now be 
described. 


Tactics Aimed at Eliciting Concessions from the Adversary 


A variety of “pressure tactics” are often employed in an ef- 
fort to persuade the adversary to yield. These include threats, 
punishment sequences, and positional commitments. A good deal 
of the phenomenon generally called “conflict” consists of the ap- 
plication of pressure tactics. 

The best known threat in labor-management relations is 
labor’s warning of the possibility of a strike. University adminis- 
trations often use threats in dealing with dissident students, е.8.› 
the threat of court action embodied in restraining orders and in- 
junctions. In the examples just given, threats are made explicitly; 
but in many other cases they are implicit, communicated by the 
past behavior of the threatener or by hints in his current words 
and actions. 

In most cases where threats are employed, efforts are made 
to enhance their credibility, i.e., believability. For example, а 
union may try to prove that it is ready and able to sustain a strike 

by taking a strike vote before the negotiation and arranging MU- 
tual assistance pacts with other unions that can supply funds in 
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case of a strike. On the author's campus, the administration tried 
to enhance the credibility of its threat to discipline disruptive 
students by suspending 20 students who were allegedly involved 
in blocking the entrances to the administration building. 

For a threat to be credible, the party threatened must believe 

that he will be punished if he does not comply and will not be 
punished if he does comply. The university administration in the 
last example failed on both of these counts because its members 
were unable to identify the students who were engaged in the 
blockade and therefore suspended the wrong students. Hence the 
suspensions gave student demonstrators no reason to believe that 
they would be punished if they engaged in disruption or not pun- 
ished if they adhered to the administration's rules. If anything, 
this incident revealed the weakness of the administration's threat 
capacity. The demonstrators continued to block the administra- 
tion building. 
. While one party is attempting to enhance the credibility of 
its threats, the other party is often trying to diminish that credi- 
bility. For example, to reduce the impact of a strike threat, man- 
agement may arrange for supervisors to replace the workers or 
transfer production to other plants. On the author's campus, 
radical leaders were successful in reducing student fear of an 
antidisruption injunction by leading a large group of students 
on a noisy march through a classroom building. The administra- 
tion did not carry out the threat implicit in the injunction, pre- 
sumably because they were reluctant to arrest such a large num- 
ber of students. 

A threat says that the adversary will be punished at a later 
date if he does not comply. A punishment sequence begins the 
punishment now and explicitly or implicitly promises to stop it 
When compliance occurs. When students sit in a building or block 
its entrances on behalf of a demand, they are engaged in such a 
sequence. A wholly legitimate punishment sequence in the 
Alinsky tradition has come to the author's attention. Many black 
residents of a city wished to persuade the city government to re- 
lease some funds that had been obtained from the Federal Govern- 
ment for improved housing. A large group of them went into а 
middle class white residential area and spent the day knocking 
on doors and asking for lodging “because our homes down town 
аге in such terrible shape." The next day city hall got many 
Phonecalls from whites asking that the funds be released to get 
the blacks off their backs. The funds were released. 

т Punishment sequences can be thought of as threats to con- 
inue the punishment in the future. Such threats are often more 
credible than the ordinary verbal threat, because they demon- 
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strate vividly that the party using them is ready and able to apply 
the punishment. They also give the adversary experience with the 
threatened punishment, but this is a mixed blessing from the 
viewpoint of the party applying the pressure. Such experience 
gives the adversary a “taste” of what is in store for him if he does 
not comply and may cause him to fear the punishment more than 
he would have if he had received only a verbal threat. On the 
other hand, he may learn from this experience how to cope with 
the punishment—thereby blunting the effect of the threat. This 
latter kind of learning occurred at the University of Chicago, 
where the administration settled down elsewhere when dissident 
students occupied the administration building. In the final anal- 
ysis, the students might well have made more progress on achiev- 
ing their demands if they had merely threatened to occupy the 
building than they did by actually sitting in it. 

The third kind of pressure tactic is commitment to a specific 
position. This involves communicating inflexibility to the adver- 
sary, making it clear to him that no more concessions are forth- 
coming and that he will have to concede in order to resolve the 
controversy. So-called *nonnegotiable demands" are examples of 
positional commitments. 

This tactic can be successful in eliciting concessions from the 
other party if, and only if, the commitment is above his minimal 
aspiration, i.e., within the range which he is minimally willing to 
accept. Hence the successful use of this tactic involves correctly 
estimating the other party's minimal aspirations and then making 
a commitment to give him just that much and no more. Many 
nonnegotiable demands have failed because of wishful thinking 
which has led a bargainer to ask for more than his adversary was 
minimally willing to concede. If there is doubt about the adver- 
sary's minimal aspirations, it is usually better not to make a firm 
positional commitment. Partial commitments can sometimes be 
made where firm commitments are ill advised. 

: But how can the adversary's minimal aspirations be correctly 
estimated? An inference procedure must usually be employed. 
One basis for making inferences is the apparent cost to the ad- 
versary of failing to resolve the controversy. The greater this cost, 
the more willing he should be to make concessions in order to 
reach agreement. This cost is in turn, at least in part, a function 
of the threats he has received and the punishment sequences he 
has experienced. Hence bargainers often calibrate their non- 
negotiable demands on the basis of the extent to which they be- 
lieve they have been successful in frightening or hurting the ad- 
versary. If they overestimate the impact of their threats ОГ 
punishment sequences, as is often the case, their commitments 
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will fail. Indications that the adversary fears failure to resolve the 
controversy are also sometimes derived from his actions: for ex- 
ample, premature concessions. Such actions have been called signs 
of weakness. Needless to say, bargainers usually try to avoid giving 
off signs of weakness or providing any information about their 
minimal aspirations, unless and until they can be fairly certain 
that the other party will not exploit them by employing (or 
strengthening) positional commitments. 

Efforts are often made to enhance the credibility of a posi- 
tional commitment. The commitment may be publicly an- 
nounced, so that the party making it will lose prestige if he sub- 
sequently breaks his commitment and makes further concessions. 
Or he may argue that his demands are the only fair solution and 
thus tie his commitment to a moral principle. Efforts to discredit 
the adversary's commitments are also found. 


Tactics Aimed at Resolving the Dispute and their Dilemmas 


Pressure tactics of the kind just described are olten used in 
the earlier stages of a controversy. Sometimes they are sufficient 
to bring about resolution of the controversy, as when one party 
successfully commits himself to a position that is acceptible to his 
adversary in light of the anticipated cost of no agreement. But 
pressure tactics are often only partially successful or tend to can- 
cel each other out. In such cases they only serve to delimit the 
outer boundaries of the solution to the problem, the points be- 
yond which each party cannot be pushed. They do not lead to a 
specific solution. 

When this happens, the most obvious action a bargainer can 
take to resolve the dispute is to make a substantial unilateral con- 
cession or series of concessions. But there is a dilemma associated 
with such action, because unilateral concessions often tend to sub- 
vert the aim of extracting maximal concessions from the adver- 
sary. They involve forsaking a position to which the adversary 
might conceivably be forced to move at a later time. Furthermore 
they provide a free “gift” to the adversary that might conceivably 
be traded for a concession on his part at a later time. (The trading 
of concessions will be discussed more fully in the next paragraph.) 
Finally, as mentioned earlier, there is some danger that the ad- 
versary will interpret a unilateral concession аз а sign of weakness 
9n the part of the bargainer and become emboldened to make 
more vigorous use of pressure tactics against the bargainer. 

A number of other tactics are available that achieve a тоге 
favorable balance between the dual aims of seeking concession 
and ending the controversy and thus reduce (though it 1s never 
possible to completely avoid) the dilemma associated with uni- 
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lateral concessions. These are aimed at achieving an exchange of 
concessions (i.e., a compromise) and hence can be termed 
*exchange-oriented tactics" in contrast to the “pressure tactics” 
described earlier. Coser (1967) has suggested that most bargain- 
ing ends with an exchange of concessions. 

Most exchange-oriented tactics can be more readily imple- 
mented and are more likely to succeed if they are employed within 
the context of ongoing negotiations between the two parties. But 
here again, there is something of a dilemma because a proposal 
to start negotiation will sometimes be interpreted as a sign of 
weakness by the adversary. 

The exchange-oriented tactics (all discussed in detail in 
Pruitt, 1971) are: 


1. Make a small unilateral concession together with the clear communica- 
tion that no further concession will be forthcoming until the adversary 
concedes. This sometimes starts a sequence of alternating concessions. 

2. Propose an exchange of concessions. This is an obvious approach but 
often involves considerable risk because it is tantamount to making a uni- 
lateral concession. 

3. Informally signal a willingness to make a later concession if the adver- 
sary makes one now. 

4. Seek a private, informal conference with the adversary or his represen- 
tative, in which it may be possible to talk more freely and frankly about 
compromise than in the formal negotiation meetings. 

5. Propose an exchange of concessions through an intermediary whose 
statements can be disowned if the adversary is uninterested in the proposal. 
6. Propose that a mediator be brought in to help find a mutually accepti- 
ble exchange of concessions. 

The first two tactics listed involve concessions and hence 
share, although to lesser degree, the drawbacks of the simple uni- 
lateral concession. The last four, which make use of indirect com- 
munication, do not involve actual concessions but hint at the 
possibility of concession and hence run some risk of signalling 
weakness. This means that the dilemma described earlier in con- 
nection with unilateral concessions is, to some extent, shared by 
the exchange-oriented tactics. It follows that these tactics, and 
proposals to start negotiation, are most likely to be employed in 
the later stages of bargaining when pressure for resolution is be- 
ginning to mount on the bargainer, when available pressure 
tactics have been tried, and when (as is often the case) there !5 
some evidence that the adversary is ready to exchange conces- 
sions rather than to exploit such evidences of weakness. A similar 
notion of stages of bargaining has been articulated by Stevens 
(1963), though within the limited context of negotiation. 
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For an issue to be resolved by exchanging concessions, a 
mutually acceptible compromise must be available among the 
known options. If not, agreement can only be reached through 
the development of new options that better satisfy the needs of the 
bargainers (in other words, provide a higher joint utility) than 
those which are obvious at the outset. The process of generating 
new and better options has been termed “integrative bargaining” 
(Walton & McKersie, 1965), since it involves integrating the 
needs of the two bargainers. 

Walton and McKersie have suggested four approaches that 
negotiators should take in order to increase the likelihood that 
new and better options will be developed. These approaches (“іп- 
tegrative tactics”) are: (a) state one’s position in terms of a prob- 
lem to be solved rather than a solution to be accepted by the 
adversary; (b) retain one’s flexibility by not becoming committed 
to a fixed position; (c) make every effort to understand the adver- 
sary’s viewpoint; and (d) present to the adversary an accurate 
picture of one's own needs and motives so that he can think up 
options that satisfy the needs of both parties. 

Each of these integrative tactics poses a dilemma in that its 
adoption may subvert the aim of eliciting concessions from the 
adversary. Tactics (a) and (b) are incompatible with the tactic of 
committing oneself to a position that is favorable to one’s own in- 
terests. Tactic (c) is incompatible with an approach that is some- 
times employed to elicit concessions—the use as negotiators of 
instructed agents who know little about the issues and have no 
authority to make concessions on their own. Tactic (d) is incom- 
patible with the goal of preventing the adversary from learning 
about one’s minimal aspirations. 


Dilemmas and Problems associated with Efforts to Elicit Concessions 


. So far we have talked only about the dilemmas associated 
with efforts to locate compromises and discover new options. 
There are also mirror-image dilemmas associated with the pres- 
Sure tactics described earlier. One of these dilemmas has already 
been noted: a commitment to a position which is unacceptible to 
the adversary precludes agreement. In addition, use of pressure 
tactics often blinds the bargainer to possible compromises and 
new options, and induces a comparable blindness in his adversary. 
_ Research evidence supports and augments part of the latter 
Point. In a laboratory study of negotiation, Lewis and Pruitt 
(1971) found two possible outcomes ina situation where there was 
No obvious compromise, either development of new and better 
Options or failure to reach agreement. The latter outcome was 
More common when the bargainers placed heavy reliance on 
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pressure tactics; the former when they deemphasized pressure 
tactics and made efforts to understand one another's viewpoints 
and incorporate these viewpoints in their own proposals. 

In addition to these dilemmas, a number of other problems 
are inherent in the use of pressure tactics. Thibaut and Kelley 
(1959) mention three: (a) the cost of surveillance over the other 
party's behavior when threats are employed; (b) the loss of power 
that sometimes results from the use of threats, punishments, and 
rewards; and (c) the unpleasantness of having to capitulate when 
the other party is stronger. In addition, the use of pressure tactics 
in one sphere may increase the likelihood that unnecessary con- 
flict will develop or be hard to resolve in other spheres. In part 
this is because pressure tactics tend to make the adversary more 
hostile, fearful, and competitive and to reduce his trust in the 
party who has employed these tactics. In part it is because their 
use may lead to a conflict-exacerbating polarization of society, as 
each party seeks allies to strengthen its position, and pulls away 
from association with the adversary. None of these outcomes is 
а necessary result of the use of pressure tactics, but all of them are 


possible—especially when harsher and more overt pressure tactics 
are employed. 


Norm FOLLOWING: CONTENT-SPECIFIC 
AND Eourry NonMs 


In addition to the several dilemmas and problems which 
have been cited in connection with the tactics of bargaining, bar- 
gaining also has the drawback of requiring a great deal of time 
and effort; also, uncertainties about the nature of the final solu- 
tion can make it hard to plan ahead. In the light of these difficul- 
ties, it is not surprising that Society has developed a number of 
substitutes for bargaining, to which we now turn. 

Norms can be thought of as rules governing the behavior of 
the members of a group. Some norms apply to all members, for 
example, the rule in most societies that favors should be repaid, 
sometimes (Gouldner, 1960) called the “norm of reciprocity. 
Others apply only to certain members, for example, the rule that 
professors should prepare before classtime. The latter are some- 
times referred to as “role requirements." (The first example given 
illustrates an equity rule; the second, a content-specific rule.) | 

Following Thibaut and Kelley (1959), norms are viewed in 
this paper as “‘social inventions that accomplish more effectively 
what would otherwise require [bargaining] [p. 134]." They are 
more effective because they provide a readymade solution or at 
least the model for a solution and hence avoid many of the dilem- 
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mas and problems outlined in the last section. Most norms have 
other functions as well as the avoidance of bargaining, but these 
are not germane to the present discussion. 

Three kinds of norm following can be distinguished. (a) 
Norms are often followed so automatically that outside observers, 
and sometimes even the parties involved, are unaware of the exis- 
tence of a difference of interest. (b) In some cases one finds an 
appeal to a norm by one party which is then accepted by the 
other, for example, a request to one’s neighbors to turn down 
their radio after bedtime, which reflects a widely accepted if not 
always honored rule in American society. (c) Occasionally one 
finds a debate over the applicability or interpretation of one or 
more norms, for example, a discussion between representatives of 
labor and management over the relevance to a particular griev- 
ance of a clause in their contract. (Such a debate may entail con- 
siderable time, effort, and uncertainty; hence, norm following at 
times shares some of the problems associated with bargaining.) 

In practice, it is often difficult to distinguish between norm- 
centered debates of the kind just described and a form of bargain- 
ing in which a norm is mentioned as a way of enhancing the 
credibility of a positional commitment. For example, a union 
representative might invoke a seniority clause from the contract 
in order to commit himself to the position that a certain employee 
should be retained, and the management representative might 
capitulate on this issue not because he agrees that the clause is 
applicable but because he believes that the union is inflexibly 
committed to a position that is minimally acceptible to him. Nev- 
ertheless the distinction between bargaining and norm following 
seems worth making for analytical purposes. yon 

. Content-specific norms provide a solution to a specific kind 
of difference of interest. Sometimes a substantive solution is spec- 
ified. For example, in the author's university, campus policemen 
аге not permitted to make "'soft-drug arrests," even though their 
duties as deputies of the law require them to do so. At other 
times, a procedural solution is specified. For example, а rule 
abandoned by the university two years ago put decisions about 
admitting city police to the campus into the hands of a committee 
Consisting of specified proportions of administrators, faculty mem- 
bers, and students. 

Dyads sometimes create unique content-specific norms for 
themselves. For example, in a few American marriages the hus- 

and is expected to cook dinner regularly. Such norms typically 
‘merge from a process of bargaining or the application ol equity 
?r mutual-responsiveness norms. Other content-specific norms 
аге borrowed from the culture of broader groups that include the 
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dyad in question; for example, in most American families, the 
wife does the cooking—which is an element of traditional Western 
culture. Such norms are often, but not always, automatically bor- 
rowed without a period of bargaining or the application of equity 
or mutual responsiveness norms. 

Equity norms consist of rules about equal treatment, dis- 
tributive justice, and reciprocity. Examples of equal-treatment 
norms are the notions that people should have equal basic rights, 
that they should begin a contest with equal resources, and that 
they should divide benefits equally. The norm of distributive justice 
specifies that each party should receive a share of the rights and 
resources proportional to his worth. This norm has been exten- 
sively discussed by Adams (1965) and Homans (1961), who point 
out the complexities that are involved in determining an individ- 
ual’s worth, the value of the outcomes he receives, and the proper 
proportionality between his worth and his outcomes. According 
to Gouldner (1960), the norm of reciprocity specifies that “people 
should help those who have helped them and . . . should not 
injure those who have helped them [p. 171]." 

Equity norms are, at least in theory, applicable to all kinds of 
controversies and are typically borrowed from the larger culture 
rather than devised by a particular dyad. However it will be ar- 
gued below that a dyad may develop its own unique way of inter- 
preting equity norms. 


An Illustration of the Use of Equity Norms 


The use of equity norms to resolve an issue involving a clear- 
cut difference of interest can be seen in the results of а laboratory 
study performed by the author and Joseph Maciejko. These re- 
sults illustrate the three kinds of norm-following distinguished at 
the beginning of this section. 

The task performed by the subjects in this study was adapted 
from Morgan and Sawyer (1967). Subjects (who were college 


men) sat on either side of a “bargaining board” consisting of two 


rows of nine squares, with a number from 00 to 180 printed in 
each square, as shown in Figure 1. Their task was to agree on a 
pair of adjacent squares, one from each row (e.g., 80-100, 70-110, 
etc.). They were told that they would receive the value in cents 


X: 80 70 60 50 40 30 20 10 00 | 
Ү: 100 | 110 | 120 | 130 | 140 | 150 | 160 | 170 | 180 
FIGURE 1. 
Bargaining board used by Pruitt and Maciejko. 
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printed in the squares on which they agreed—with the subject on 
the X side of the board receiving the amount shown in row X and 
the subject on the Y side receiving the amount shown in row Y. 
For example, if they agreed on the first pair of boxes, subject “X?” 
would get 804 and subject “Y” $1.00. They were instructed to 
adopt the goal of making money, and then were allowed to begin 
talking. 

In 31 of the 60 sessions, the difference of interest was resolved 
by choice of the 80-100 option—which is, of course, closest to nu- 
merical equality. These sessions tended to be quite short, averag- 
ing 50 seconds of talking time to agreement. There were two com- 
mon patterns in these sessions. In one pattern, Y proposed 80-100 
and X immediately accepted it. This can probably be interpreted 
as automatic norm following on the part of Y, who was presum- 
ably impressed by the necessity of equal division of resources. 
In the other pattern, X proposed 80-100, arguing that it was 
closest to an equal division of the money, and Y accepted this 
proposal. This would seem to illustrate norm following by one 
party after the other party calls attention to the norm. 

The other 29 sessions were resolved by agreements that were 
more clearly in subject Y's interest (70-110, 60-120, etc.). These 
sessions typically required much more time to agreement, aver- 
aging 445 seconds. This time was usually spent debating the rela- 
tive merits of various equity rules, with each party advocating 
those rules that gave it an advantage. X usually argued in favor 
of equal division of the money (a type of equal-treatment norm). 
Y typically bolstered his demands with the argument that each 
Side should concede equal amounts (another type of equal- 
treatment norm) or the argument that the person with greater 
opportunity for benefit should gain more (presumably a version 
of the distributive justice norm). Both parties at times requested 
reciprocation of a concession (a version of the norm of reciprocity), 
though this request was more common from Y. Both at times ar- 
gued that they had a special need for cash (a version of the mutual 
Tesponsiveness norm, which will be discussed below). Positional 
commitments and threats were also occasionally employed. 

„Many of this latter group of sessions may be viewed as illus- 
trating the third, norm-debate approach to norm following which 
was discussed at the beginning of this section. However, as note 
earlier, it is hard to be sure that these sessions were not simply 
bargaining—with commitments buttressed by appeals to equity 
norms, and agreements resulting from capitulation rather than 
Norm following. This ambiguity might have been partially re- 
Solved with data from post-session interviews if such interviews 
ad been performed. 
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This latter group of sessions illustrates the difficulty that 
people sometimes encounter in trying to apply equity norms to 
specific situations. Everybody favors fair play, but just what does 
it mean? Honest differences of opinion may arise that make equity 
norms less efficient at resolving controversy than they might seem 
at first blush. Presumably, as a result of efforts to apply equity 
norms, dyads and other groups develop subsidiary “‘interpreta- 
tional norms” of a content-specific sort which specify the forms 
of equity that are applicable to various kinds of situations. There 
is not much difference between this and the Supreme Court articu- 
lating a particular interpretation of the Constitutional guarantee 
of equal protection under the law. 


Problems with Content-Specific and Equity Norms 


While norm following often avoids the dilemmas and prob- 
lems associated with bargaining, it also has its problems. 
Content-specific norms have the drawback of necessarily lag- 
ging behind changes in needs. Consider a married couple that has 
a rule requiring the wife to cook, wash, and clean. If she should 
take a job that does not leave enough time for her to perform these 
duties and also gain the relaxation she requires, this rule would 
become inappropriate to her needs. Yet it would still exist, and 
she might well feel constrained to follow it and her husband to 
enforce it because of the “sacred” quality that norms often attain. 
One reasonable approach to changing needs is for the mem- 
bers of a dyad to adopt a new compromise; in the example just 
given, the husband might begin to share some of the household 
chores. Another even better approach is for the dyad to try to 
devise a novel option that serves the new needs while imposing 
minimal new costs; for example, by facing the problem squarely, 
the married couple in this illustration might suddenly realize that 
they could provide a room to a college student in exchange for 
help with the housework. Norm following reduces the likelihood 
of both these approaches and thereby militates against both the 
wife's welfare and the overall joint utility of the dyad (which con- 
sists of the sum total of the welfare of both parties). One could 
easily argue that the wife, and even the dyad as a whole, would 
be better off if they typically engaged in bargaining over such 
issues rather than relying on content-specific norms. Ae, 
Equity norms have the related drawback of lack of sensitivity 
to differences in the needs of the two members of a dyad. For ex- 
ample, the norm of equal treatment requires that two boys split à 
cookie 50—50, even if one is very hungry and the other has just 
eaten a big meal. The norm of distributive justice provides Te- 
wards to those who have built up credits rather than those whose 
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needs are stronger. The norm of reciprocity is of minimal benefit 
to people’ who have little to give and whose needs may therefore 
be strongest, but instead ensures that the rich will get richer by 
exchanging their surplus commodities for other people's surpluses. 

When one member of a dyad has stronger needs than the 
other in connection with an issue, that member and the dyad as 
a whole (in the sense of joint utility) will often be better served if 
а compromise or novel option can be found that benefits him 
more than it does his partner. Equity norms militate against the 
adoption of such an option, because they specify that the two 
members of the dyad should be treated equally. Assuming that 
the member whose needs are weaker does not have greater threat 
capacity, both he and the dyad as a whole would be better off 
employing bargaining, because in bargaining the party with 
stronger needs will usually push harder and hold off agreement 
CMM thereby inclining the solution in his own favor (Pruitt, 


Norm FOLLOWING: THE NORM or MUTUAL 
RESPONSIVENESS 


“Responsiveness” refers to the willingness to help another 
Party satisfy his needs. The more responsive A is toward B, the 
greater cost will A incur to help В achieve a given level of need 
Satisfaction. A’s responsiveness toward B can have a number of 
Sources (Pruitt, 1965) including: (a) positive feelings toward B, 
(b) a desire to ingratiate himself with B because of B’s capacity 
to reward or punish him (B's “fate control"), (c) a sense of obli- 
gation for past favors rendered by B, based either on the norm of 
reciprocity or a belief that it is wise to reciprocate B's favors, (d) 
unilateral role obligations toward B prescribed by A's culture, 
€g., the requirement that a mother be highly responsive to the 
needs of her infant child, and (e) the “norm of social responsibil- 
ity" (Berkowitz & Daniels, 1963), which is a societal rule that 
Tequires A to be minimally responsive toward everyone. — 

A sixth possible source of A's responsiveness is a kind of 
unwritten contract which he may have with B that requires each 
Party to exhibit a certain level of responsiveness to the other's 
needs. Such a contract is called a norm of mutual responsiveness. It is 
à dyad-specific (as opposed to a group or societal) norm, in the 
Sense that it applies only to behavior within the dyad. It amounts 
foa tacit agreement for the exchange of favors that regularizes 
the principle of “You scratch my back and ГЇЇ scratch yours. 

For this norm to be implemented, both members of the dyad 
Must present a reasonably accurate picture of their needs on the 
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issue at hand. Then each member is expected to adjust his be- 
havior to the other member’s needs as well as his own. 

Such a norm characterizes the “ideal marriage" in which all 

controversies are resolved by means of the person with the weaker 
need yielding to the person with the stronger need. Over the long 
run in such a relationship, each side yields about as frequently 
as the other side, producing a roughly equal exchange of favors. 
In the ideal marriage, responsiveness is equal on both sides. But 
equal responsiveness is not an essential feature of the norm of 
mutual responsiveness. In many marriages (including some of the 
best) there is a certain amount of inequality, with one side some- 
what more responsive than the other. Over the long run in such 
relationships, the exchange rate is necessarily tipped in favor of 
the less responsive individual. Indeed examples are occasionally 
found of relationships that are governed by a grossly inequitable 
mutual-responsiveness rule. Take, for example, the relationship 
between the slave and the so-called ‘‘benevolent” master. Bar- 
gaining seldom takes place in such a relationship; rather, each 
party is mainly impelled by the other’s needs. But the needs of 
the master are weighted much more heavily than those of the 
slave. The master’s slightest whim may be enough to set the slave 
in motion (e.g., “Get me a footstool, boy! "), while the slave must 
demonstrate a major case of deprivation to get action from his 
master (e.g., *Master, my house has burned down; is there a 
place for me to sleep ?). 
. . The norm of mutual responsiveness is by no means limited to 
interpersonal relations. In a study of an office in the Department 
of State, the author (Pruitt, 1964) found considerable evidence of 
the application of this norm to controversies arising between the 
United States and a number of friendly countries. When one of 
these countries requested a favor from the United States, an effort 
was usually made to assess the strength of the needs underlying 
this request. If these needs seemed weak, the members of this ol- 
fice did little about the request. But if the needs seemed strong, 
they tried hard to persuade other parts of the United States Gov- 
ernment to accede to the request. Advocacy of the interests 0 
these countries was clearly part of the legitimate role of the mem- 
bers of this office, who explained their role in terms of a desire to 
get concessions from these countries on other issues. It appeared 
that the responsiveness exhibited by these officers was mirrored in 
the behavior of their counterparts in the foreign ministries of the 
nations with which they dealt. (As mentioned earlier, by no means 
all controversies were resolved by application of the norm of mu- 
tual responsiveness.) ) 

The question arises of how to distinguish between responsive 
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ness that is due to a mutual responsiveness norm and responsive- 
ness that derives from one of the other five sources listed above. 
This distinction is particularly difficult to draw when, as is often 
the case, a norm of mutual responsiveness has its historical origin 
in one or more of the other sources. (Historical origins will be 
discussed below.) And yet the distinction is a real one. 

Norm-derived responsiveness can be distinguished from that 
due to the first three sources given above (positive feelings, in- 
gratiation, and obligation for past favors) by its tenacity. To the 
extent that A's responsiveness derives from one of these three 
sources, it will diminish if his feelings cool toward B, he escapes 
B's fate control, or he pays off his debts. But a norm, once estab- 
lished, will often outlive such vagaries and in some highly social- 
ized individuals may continue to govern behavior well after all 
such reasons [or perpetuating a relationship have disappeared. 
The term “loyal” is sometimes used to describe the behavior of 
Such prisoners of past arrangements. 

As with all norms, a major reason for the tenacity of the norm 
of mutual responsiveness is the fact that each side comes to expect 
a certain level of responsiveness from the other. In highly social- 
ized individuals, such expectations may be a sufficient basis for 
continued norm following. Less socialized individuals who are 
tempted to waver from their accustomed level of responsiveness 
will often find themselves the target of efforts at norm enforce- 
Ment initiated by the other party. These efforts, which are based 
On expectations, may be sufficient to elicit continued norm fol- 
lowing. For example, if A reduces his level of responsiveness to- 
ward B—i.e., fails to help B under circumstances when he would 
formerly have helped—B is likely to exhibit disapproval or initiate 
à sequence of actions designed to call to A's attention the *'de- 
terioration of our relationship." (Such actions may include an 
Ostentatious increase in B's level of responsiveness, designed to 
make A feel guilty.) If A's reduced responsiveness continues, B is 
likely to play his trump card and break his side of the contract 

y reducing his own level of responsiveness. 

This description of norm enforcement may seem odd in con- 
nection with the master-slave relationship mentioned earlier. Yet, 
Except in those relationships that are based exclusively on force 
leg., Simon Legree), even slaves have subtle ways of disciplining 

ir masters for deviating from the minimal level of responsive- 
ness that has come to be expected from them. j 

It should be possible to distinguish between responsiveness 

ue to a dyadic norm of responsiveness and that due to the fourth 

and fifth sources mentioned above (unilateral role obligations and 

€ norm of social responsibility) on the basis of the level of re- 
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sponsiveness exhibited in a dyad. The norm presumably adds a 
degree of concern about the other party’s welfare over and above 
that contributed by the other two sources. 


Advantages of Mutual Responsiveness 


As is true of all norms, by providing a rule for finding the 
solution to a controversy, the principle of mutual responsiveness 
avoids the dilemmas posed by bargaining. It is neither necessary 
to try to extract concessions from the other party at the risk of 
failing to reach agreement or to try to move toward agreement 
at the risk of destroying one’s bargaining position or exhibiting 
signs of weakness. Furthermore the problems described earlier 
in connection with the use of pressure tactics are not usually en- 
countered in this approach; in particular, there is a minimal prob- 
lem of interparty friction with its potential for engendering future 
conflict or making future disagreements harder to resolve. In ad- 
dition, the settlement of disputes on the basis of mutual respon- 
siveness generally requires less time and effort than settlement by 
bargaining, and the outcome is frequently easier to predict, which 
facilitates future planning. 

; A final advantage of mutual responsiveness over bargaining 
inheres in the fact that, in bargaining, controversies are often re- 
solved by means of an exchange of concessions. If an appropriate 
exchange is not available in the here and now, an agreement may 
not be possible or, if possible, may not be optimal from the view- 
point of joint utility. In mutual responsiveness, on the other hand, 
one party can completely capitulate to the other’s demands if that 
is needed to reach agreement, confident that, at some unspecifie 
future time, he will be repaid with the same courtesy. 

Mutual responsiveness requires that behavior be governed 
by the other party's needs. Hence this approach does not entail 
the problem of lagging behind changing needs which is associate 
with content-specific norms, or the problem of insensitivity t9 
need differences which is associated with equity norms. 

Mutual responsiveness has one possible advantage over all 
of theother approaches. Because it requires participants to reveal 
valid information about their needs, each party has the informa- 
tion necessary to examine the question of how to improve the wel- 
fare of both parties simultaneously; hence creative new options 
are especially likely to be generated (Diesing, 1961). This means 
in turn that, across a number of decisions, the dyad is likely © 
achieve an especially high joint utility (the sum of the utilities 
of the two parties). Indeed a case can be made for the proposition 
that, in the long run, if responsiveness is strong and equal on bot 
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sides, the joint utility will be greater than under any other ap- 
proach to controversy. 


How a Norm of Mutual Responsiveness Is Established in a Dyad 


The advantages of mutual responsiveness which have just 
been outlined are so compelling that it would seem reasonable 
for most dyads to develop such a norm. However, such a develop- 
ment cannot simply be legislated. Certain conditions are pre- 
sumably necessary for the norm to develop and others presumably 
hinder its development. For example, before mutual responsive- 
ness develops, the two parties must presumably feel dependent on 
опе another in the sense that each must believe that the other is 
capable of providing favors in the future. Furthermore each must 
presumably trust the other to provide these favors when they are 
needed and to represent his needs honestly when he gives informa- 
tion about them. In addition, friendly feelings between the mem- 
bers of a dyad probably make it easier to develop an exchange 
norm of this kind, while hostile feelings would appear to militate 
against its development. 

Assuming that conditions are propitious for the establish- 
ment of a norm of mutual responsiveness, how does it actually 
become established? Sometimes this norm is imposed on the dyad 
by outer society or borrowed from the culture of outer society. For 
example, when people get married or become colleagues or call 
one another “friend,” they are expected by third parties to be- 
come attentive to one another's needs. In such cases, one some- 
times finds formal declarations of intent to be responsive on both 
Sides, as in marriage vows and the old stories of people who swore 

eternal friendship" with one another. 

Many other cases of mutual responsiveness appear to de- 
velop gradually out of a series of acts of generosity on both sides. 

he process by which such a series develops and becomes trans- 
lormed into a norm is still something of a mystery. One party 
must necessarily start the ball rolling by being generous, and his 
behavior at this time may well be an effort to ingratiate or an ex- 
pression of initial attraction toward the other party. The fact 
that the ball continues rolling may at first be a matter of reciproc- 
ity, with the other party reciprocating and then the first party 
Teciprocating this reciprocity. But eventually a norm of mutual re- 
Eee emerges that is quite distinct from such historical 

ins. 


Determinants of Level of Responsiveness 


Again this issue is murky. It seems reasonable to suppose 


that responsiveness will be greater on both sides to the extent 
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that the members of a dyad are capable of helping with each 
other’s needs and do not have access to alternative sources of need 
satisfaction. Also level of trust and friendship-hostility can be 
mentioned again in this connection. But the precise relationship 
between these variables and level of responsiveness is obscure. 

Inequalities in responsiveness between the two members of a 
dyad probably reflect in part long-range differences in the ca- 
pacity to be helpful, with the more capable individual being some- 
what less responsive because he can make up in the number of 
times he is helpful for a somewhat reduced amount of helpfulness 
on any single occasion. They also probably reflect perceived dif- 
ferences in bargaining strength (threat capacity, relative ability 
to make the other party believe in one's positional commitment, 
etc.), such that the less responsive individual is perceived by both 
members as being more likely to win if bargaining were employed 
to resolve disputes. Because norms tend to lag behind changes in 
reality, inequalities in responsiveness are more likely to reflect 
differences in the capacity to be helpful and in bargaining strength 
as perceived in the past than as currently perceived. 


CHANGING RELIANCE ON THE Various METHODS 


Four methods of pursuing and resolving differences of inter- 
est have been presented in this paper: bargaining, adherence to 
content-specific norms, adherence to equity norms, and mutual 
responsiveness. It has also been suggested that dyads develop 
relatively stable patterns whereby they rely on each method for 
dealing with a different set of issues. A few words will now be sal 
about how changes come about in these patterns as a result of 
changing needs and changing bargaining strength. 

Let us assume the existence of a dyad with a very common 
pattern: a number of content-specific norms covering discrete 
areas of life, a tradition of mutual responsiveness covering most 
areas that are not handled by content-specific norms, and a ten- 
dency to employ bargaining on certain really difficult issues where 
needs are very much opposed. As mentioned earlier, changes 1n 
needs often reduce the usefulness of existing content-specific 
norms. Аз a result, a norm crisis may develop in which the now 
disadvantaged party begins to question or even refuse to follow 
the norm. Опе way of resolving such a crisis is for the dyad to 
fall back on the norm of mutual responsiveness, which makes 
provision for needs, and restructure or do away with the О 
content-specific norms. Alternatively, bargaining may be еп" 
ployed; but the parties are unlikely to take this approach if they 
have a tradition of mutual responsiveness, because of the dilem- 
mas and problems associated with it. 
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Anexample of this process would be the way in which dormi- 
tory rules have changed on many campuses over the last ten years. 
Ten years ago, most campuses had rules that kept the sexes away 
from one another’s rooms and required the girls to be in by a cer- 
tain hour. These rules have largely disappeared, because they 
came into conflict with changes in the American youth culture 
that entailed a greater need for freedom of choice in establishing 
one’s own life style. On some campuses they were eliminated by 
means of bargaining, in which “student power” (i.e., threat ca- 
pacity) was brought to bear. The norm crises surrounding these 
changes were often severe because of the problems associated with 
bargaining. But many campuses, including the author’s own, ex- 
perienced only mild crises, because the change was mediated 
by a process of responsiveness in which administrators were 
swayed by student statements of need. 

Earlier the point was made that inequalities in responsive- 
ness often reflect perceived differences between the two members 
of a dyad in their capacity to be helpful and/or in their bargaining 
strength. It follows that mutual responsiveness norms are most 


likely to break down in times of changing perceptions of capaci- 
ties and strengths. Because of expectations, responsiveness levels 
tend to lag behind changes in these perceptions. But for most 
people there are definite limits to the tenacity of the norm under- 
lying these levels. 

When a mutual responsiveness norm breaks down, it is fre- 
quently replaced by bargaining (sometimes with an admixture of 
equity norms). The resulting crisis is often severe. For example, 
one would expect more bargaining and less mutual responsive- 
meli in labor relations when union membership and solidarity 
zm elements of bargaining strength) are on the rise. Similarly 
вад hostility toward whites of many militant blacks in 
on tie can be attributed, at least in part, to à perception 
nid part that black power is rising, and hence that blacks can 
tial etie Y from building the credibility of their threat poten- 
sc nd other bargaining tactics than from the old game of I 

cratch your back all of the time and you scratch mine occa- 
sionally.” 
of He be long-run prognosis for major responsiveness-norm pe 
of ti ind just described is by no means hopeless. After a perio 
DE one often finds a new norm of mutual responsiveness 
круп a new rate of exchange that more faithfully re- 
did Hie A bargaining strength and capacity to be helpful than 
sick е old rate. For this to happen, there must be some BU 
ДЫГЫ ееп the two parties about their relative strengths and ca- 
Pabilities. This may take time to develop, since, as Coser (1956) 
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puts it, in many cases “‘only actual struggle may afford the exact 
knowledge of comparative strength [p. 135].” Furthermore, as 
mentioned earlier, there must be some sense of interdependence 
and trust between the two parties, and hostility cannot be too 
high. Walton (1965) has described a number of "attitude change 
tactics" that may be useful in restoring trust and diminishing 
hostility during or after bargaining. 

In a really severe norm crisis, such as that now besetting 
black-white relations in the United States, such developments 
often require a very long time. But there is considerable reason 
for believing that, in the long run, such crises will be resolved, 
with bargaining receding in importance and a revised norm of 
mutual responsiveness coming to the fore. 
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This paper proposes four functions in terms of which social indicators can 
be judged successful or unsuccessful: description, explanation, valuation, 
and utilization. These criteria are applied to the findings of a current 
nation-wide study on the attitudes of American men toward violence. Two 
indexes—the level of force that men consider justifiable for social control 
and the level of force that they consider justifiable for social change—are 
shown to be essentially uncorrelated and to present very different descrip- 
tive patterns. Most men consider injury or property damage to be unneces- 
sary for social change, but are prepared to justify substantial force for 
РСЕ control. The explanation of these attitudes is sought in terms of 
ch ane and demographic characteristics, and in terms of such psy- 
ological characteristics as values, group identification, semantics, ап 
Perception of social issues. 


add I would like to begin by explaining my choice of title for this 
ERN The Justification of Violence. It does not imply that. 
sid Violence justifiable. My own predilections are on the pacific 
to *, and most violent behavior that I have seen or studied seems 
me neither justifiable nor productive. I believe, however, that 


1 
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individuals, communities, and nations differ in the levels of vio- 
lence they find justifiable, as they differ in the violence that they 
actually commit. Moreover, I believe that these two classes of 
phenomena— justification and violent behavior—are related, and 
for at least two reasons. No doubt people tend to justify their vio- 
lent actions, as they do their other behaviors. More important, I 
believe that the values and attitudes, beliefs and norms which 
justify or condemn violence in a Society are among the factors that 
determine the amount of violent behavior in that society. 

The truth of this latter assertion remains to be fully demon- 
strated, although it is supported by the fragmentary data thus far 
available on the linkage between violent behavior and the atti- 
tudes that justify it. To the extent that such attitudes predict vio- 
lent behavior or its likelihood, they deserve to be among the social 
indicators in which we invest on a national basis, to which we look 
for encouragement or warning, and from which we develop social 
and economic policy. One measure of the quality of life in a so- 
ciety, I would propose, is the level of violence that people are pre- 
pared to justify. ў 

I want to devote our time today to enlarging on that proposi- 
tion, first by discussing the idea of social indicators, and second 

* by considering the results of our current research on the justifica- 
tion of violence in relation to the criteria for social indicators. 


THE IDEA OF SOCIAL IDICATORS 


There is a current surge of interest in social indicators; the 
phrase has become popular and will probably show the short life 
line of popular phrases. But by some name the idea of social indi- 
cators will remain; its time has come. It is now possible to develop 
procedures that will measure with some adequacy the quality of 
life in a society and record over time the various gains and losses 
in that quality. This is an old ambition of many social scientists, 
some policy makers, and a few philosophers. Moreover, some 
series of data that convey such information have long been avail- 
able—homicide and accident rates, infant mortality, literacy, ап 
unemployment rates, for example. But these are fragments. Pro- 
posals to develop a comprehensive set of measures of the quality 
of life, and to use those measures nationally on a continuing basis, 
are new indeed. Four of the best known—Bauer’s Social Indicators, 
Sheldon and Moore’s Indicators of Social Change, Cohen’s I oward à 
Social Report, and Duncan's Toward Social Reporting: Next Sm 
carry publication dates of 1967, 1968, 1969, and 1970, respe 
tively. 
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Despite substantial differences in purpose and scope, these 
four documents show important similarities. All describe and in- 
terpret attributes of American society that are already measured 
and all mention additional attributes that we should measure. 
The latter point is of course extremely controversial and difficult 
to resolve. It raises the whole question of statistical relevance— 
measurement for what? 

I would propose to answer that question partly in terms of the 
criterion of social action. Any datum that is to be taken as a social 
indicator is presumably to be taken also as a guide to action, to 
response in the language of policy and administrative practice. 
The linkage from social indicator to social policy and administra- 
tion is by no means ‘obvious. It involves at least four elements: 
(a) the indicators themselves; (b) a set of demonstrated relation- 
ships that explain and define the underlying social processes of 
which the indicators are signs; (c) a set of social values or goals 
that define preferred states on the dimensions identified as indi- 
cators; and (d) an apparatus or technology for bringing about 
change on the relevant dimensions. These can be labelled more 
briefly in terms of the functions they serve: description; explana- 
tion; valuation; and utilization. 


Descriptive Measures 


Each of these four elements in the linkage of social measure- 
ment to social policy requires substantial and methodological 
development, and that process is proceeding unevenly. By far the 
greatest progress has been made in the collecting of descriptive 
Measures, spotty and inadequate as they are in relation to present 
social needs. Sampling techniques are already well-developed, 
and the estimation of errors due to sampling is correspondingly 
sophisticated. Techniques of data collection remain more of an 
art than an applied science, but the concept of response error has 
become widely known, and attempts to estimate and control it are 
becoming more common. 

In the United States the decennial census provides the most 
venerable example of descriptive statistics that can be taken as 
Social indicators. Decennial population statistics are available for 
4 period of almost 200 years. Some kinds of occupational data can 
рен over а period of 100 years if one accepts various 
a for altered definitions and techniques; and for ps 
teas cars the Current Population Survey has provided monthly 

Stimates of employment and unemployment. Some health and 
аи data and some criminological data аге also available in 
de enc ed series, and the number of one-time special-purpose 

Scriptive surveys is almost beyond calculating. 
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Any attempt to use these data makes it clear that descriptive 
statistics become tremendously more useful when they are col- 
lected repeatedly on a uniform and representative basis. Descrip- 
tive data collected once tell us the state of some system with 
respect to some characteristic at some point in time. If the de- 
scriptive process is repeated at regular intervals, it is still only 
descriptive, but the description becomes dynamic rather than 
static; we are told the direction and rate of change in the system 
with respect to the measured characteristics. 

The theoretical and pragmatic implications of dynamic de- 
scription as compared to static one-time description are very 
great. The development of astronomy provides a uniquely good 
example of the dependence of theory on accurate description over 
time, but the pragmatic power of trend data can easily be illus- 
trated with social data. Consider as an example hours of work, a 
social characteristic easier to measure and harder to dispute than 
such matters as violence and its justification. If we learn that the 
average number of hours worked per week in American factories is 
41, we may take that as casual and rather obvious confirmation of 
the fact that the 40-hour work week is the norm in the United 
States—sanctioned by law, by union contract, and by usage. If 
we are given the additional descriptive datum that the factory 
work week in 1900 was 59 hours, we can draw additional conclu- 
sions about the trend toward increased leisure and the tendency 
to take productivity gains in free time as well as in increased 
goods. But what if we are told that the work week was already 
reduced to 44 hours in 1929, and that in 1940 it was only 38? 
Now new questions arise. Is there something particularly appro- 
priate about the work routine of the 8-hour day? Have we seen the 
end of the downward trend? Will the new leisure, if there is to be 
such, be taken in terms of alterations in the pattern of work—long 
vacations, nonacademic sabbaticals, and the like? у 

The point is not that the answers to such complex questions 
can be provided from such meager data, but that the questions 


themselves emerge only because of the existence of trend data— 
description over time. 


Explanatory Information 


The second kind of information needed to guide policy mak- 
ing I have called explanatory, which in its most elementary form 
means relational. What we call explanation consists in demon- 
strating that one thing is related to another, and then proceeding 
to elaborate the set of things so related. As the elaboration con 
tinues, we are able to speak of causal sequences, of predictions 
and consequences, of models and theories. 
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The term social indicator brings to mind descriptive data, but 

both descriptive and explanatory data are indispensable for the 
construction and implementation of social policy. Likert (1960) 
has illustrated this point by the example of the practicing physi- 
cian. To diagnose and treat his patient, the doctor depends upon 
both descriptive and explanatory information. The descriptive 
data may begin in a particular case with the familiar measures 
of temperature, blood pressure, and pulse rate. These the physi- 
cian obtains directly and immediately from the patient; he may 
then decide on more complex measures—blood chemistry, radio- 
logical examination, and innumerable other procedures. 
_ But to interpret these descriptive data and to have chosen 
in the first place which of such data should be obtained for the 
patient, the doctor required information of a different kind, the 
kind I have called explanatory. He must know; for example, what 
state of health or illness and what other characteristics of the 
patient are indicated by different degrees of body temperature or 
blood pressure or pulse rate. He must know the properties to 
which his descriptive measures are related. 

Such information is not developed quickly, nor is it likely to 
be developed from the particular case being described. On the 
contrary, explanatory relationships are developed from extensive 
research and long accumulation relating symptoms to causes, 
building gradually from discrete sets of such relationships to large 
explanatory networks of the nature of illness, health, and human 
life. The doctor is effective because he is the beneficiary and the 
user of explanatory information that has been accumulated and 
winnowed over centuries of practice and research. Increasingly, 
he knows what his indicators indicate. | 

There is a further advantage that is conferred by knowing the 
explanatory chain of causes and effects that leads to and from a 
Particular social indicator—the advantage of time. As patients 
we submit to the doctor’s diagnostic procedures not only to dis- 
Cover what may already have gone wrong, but to anticipate prob- 
lems before they become serious. We want blood pressure read- 
Ings (and appropriate action) before an unmanageable hyper- 
tension has developed; we want to prevent or avoid the possibility 
of stroke, not merely record it. Causal sequences are temporal 
sequences; by choosing an indicator early in the sequence, once 
we have discovered it, we increase the possibility of influencing 
Its course. 

к In the realm of social causes and effects, а d 
ent of description, modest as it is, far surpasses the quality an 
extent of explanatory data. For example, we count and categorize 

elinquent acts, but we know very little about the nature and 


the quality and ex- 
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causes of juvenile delinquency. We know within narrow limits the 
number of homicides and major riots, but we are quickly reduced 
to partisan arguments when questions of prediction and control 
are raised. Moreover, as these examples suggest, we tend to col- 
lect data only about terminal or crisis events in complex and un- 
mapped sequences. This must change; prediction and control call 
for understanding as well as observation, for explanation as well 
as description. 


Values and Indicators 


The third element in the linkage of social indicators to social 
policy is values. In this connection one need not think of lofty 
sentiments or abstractions. It is easy to get agreement about the 
desirability of such remote notions as the welfare of mankind, but 
the agreement is only apparent and dissolves when the conversa- 
tion becomes more specific. I would propose instead that the 
issues of value be treated in exactly the same terms as the social 
indicators themselves, in other words that value choices be made 
explicit with respect to each dimension proposed as a social indi- 
cator. 

Two kinds of value-judgments are implicated for each such 
indicator-dimension, however simple. Let us take as examples 
two indexes developed in the course of our research—the level 
of violence considered justifiable for social control and the level of 
violence considered justifiable for social change. If these indexes 
were to be used in recurrent national surveys, which I hope they 
may be, that investment of effort and resources would reflect a 
value-judgment about their importance. The ‘Sustification-level 
of violence would have been judged worth measuring and, by 
implication, more valuable than any of the unspecified alternative 
data that could have been assembled with the same expenditure 
of resources. 

_ That much is obvious. It is perhaps less obvious that any 
action to be taken on the basis of such data implies and requires 4 
second scale, a scale of values—ranging, let us say, from very bad 
to very good— coordinated to the scale of “justified violence. 
Such value differentiation among the alternative positions on the 
violence scale is an absolute necessity for social action. If we con- 
sidered it equally good for a person or a community to advocate 
high or low levels of force in the conduct of human affairs, then 
description of the present facts would lead to no action whats0- 
ever. Action implies goals, implies a preference for some states 
rather than others, implies and requires an expression of values. 


ee 
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Utilization 


Even these three elements—description, explanation, and 
valuation—do not suffice for bringing about change. Although 
they tell us the present state of things, some antecedents and con- 
sequences of that state, and some state that would be preferred, 
they leave us with the most difficult question in the linkage from 
description to utilization: how to bring about desired changes. 
The answers to such questions are numerous but inadequate. 
They include the whole range of influence attempts, from individ- 
ual persuasion to institutional change. 

The means of achieving such changes have been the preoccu- 
pation of governors and would-be governors, reformers and revo- 
lutionaries since the beginning of history; they are in one form or 
another among the central problems of the social sciences, espe- 
cially psychology and political science. Moreover, they have 
become in recent years the core of a new discipline, not quite 
respectable nor yet wholly deserving of respect, but identifiable by 
Such key words and phrases as research utilization, long-range 
planning, organizational development, and the like. 

Let me summarize the argument thus far: I have asserted 
that the idea of social indicators implies social action, and that 
the requirements for appropriate social action include static and 
dynamic description, explanation, value choice, and a technology 
for implementation. On each dimension we deem sufficiently im- 
portant, we must know where we stand and what rate and direc- 
tion of movement is taking place, what causes and consequences 
are associated with these facts, what attainable state we consider 
preferable, and what action should be taken at what point in the 
Causal linkage in order to bring about the desired change. With 
this in mind, let us turn to the study of violence, its findings, and 
Some proposals for their use. 


THE JUSTIFICATION OF VIOLENCE AS A SOCIAL INDICATOR 


„ Rap Brown once said that violence is as American as apple 
Pie. It is a peculiarly disturbing statement, hostile and exag- 
§erated but with the insight that sometimes accompanies those 
characteristics. Within the past few years three major commis- 
Slons—the National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders, 
the President’s Commission on the Causes and Prevention of 

iolence, and the President's Commission on Campus Unrest— 

lave expressed the deepest concern over problems of domestic 
Violence. The first of these spoke of “division into two unequal 
Societies,” the second found the level of violence “dangerous to 
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our society,” and the third stated that “а nation driven to using 
the weapons of war upon its youth is a nation on the edge of 
chaos.” 

These views are by no means general, however. There is ap- 
parent majority support for violent police action under ргоуоса- 
tive circumstances—for example, the Chicago police at the time 
of the 1968 convention of the Democratic party (Robinson, 1970). 
There are minority groups, radical and antiradical, that are ех- 
plicit in their justification of extra-legal violent action. There is 
also a persistent argument, fed by scientific extrapolation and 
science fiction, that people are instinctively violent and that the 
use of injurious force is the natural and inevitable mode of human 
conduct. 

Our own views, two years ago and now, were that violence 
deserved quantitative as well as clinical study, that the level of 
violence people were prepared to justify in social life should be 
measured and established as one defining dimension of the quality 
of life in the society, and that social policies should be designed to 
make such violence unrewarding and unnecessary. To serve these 
purposes we conducted a survey of attitudes and values regarding 
violence. The data were collected by interview with a sample of 
about 1400 American men, chosen on a stratified random basis, 
but with a sampling rate among blacks twice that among whites. . 

In addition to assessing the levels of violence considered justi- 
fiable under various circumstances, the interview included ques 
tions about several hypothesized predictors of violence-justification 
— background factors, values, identification patterns, and seman- 
tic or definitional factors. These categories of variables define the 
analytic model, as shown in Figure 1. The figure also shows that 
the level of violence found justifiable is to be expressed in terms of 
two indexes—violence for social control and violence for social 
iid The relationship of these two indexes is of interest. 1 
peop e differed only on the general justifiability of violence n 

uman affairs, the two indexes would be one. The subpopulation 
of pacifists would judge violence unnecessary and wrong; the sv 
population of warriors (I suppose they would call themselves 
"realists") would insist that violence was inevitable, at least. 
There are indeed such subpopulations, but they are minorities. 
Larger numbers of people consider violence necessary for some 
purposes but not others. The empirical result is two indexes, 
essentially uncorrelated, one reflecting the level of violence 
deemed necessary for social change and the other for social con 
trol. Our research results begin with the description of these datà 
and end with their explanation in terms of the other varia 
shown in Figure 1. 
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DESCRIPTION OF ATTITUDES TOWARD VIOLENCE 


Violence for Social Control 


To measure the amount of force or violence a person con- 
sidered justifiable for social control, we asked how the police 
should handle three kinds of situations, each described as involv- 
ing property damage and disturbance but not personal injury. 
The actors in the first situation were a gang of hoodlums; in (ће. 
second, blacks in a ghetto riot; and in the third, white students in 
an unspecified campus disturbance. In each case the respondent 
was asked to say what the police should do, in terms of five alter- 
natives: (1) let it go, not do anything; (2) make arrests without 
using clubs or guns; (3) use clubs but not guns; (4) shoot but not 
to kill; (5) shoot to kill. The respondent could qualify his answers 
further in terms of four levels of frequency: almost always, some- 
times, hardly ever, and never. 

About two out of three American men say that in handling 
hoodlums the police should shoot but not to kill, *almost always" 
or "sometimes." Almost as large a proportion (61%) say the po- 
lice should shoot but not to kill in handling ghetto riots. And 
almost half of all men (48%) say that the police should shoot but 
not to kill in the event of disturbances by white students. The ad- 
vice to shoot to kill is a minority sentiment, but it is given by a 
sizable minority; about one-third in the case of hoodlum distur- 
bances, almost that many in the case of ghetto riots, and about 
one-fifth in the case of student disturbances. 

Whether one agrees or disagrees with these sentiments, the 
data are unambiguous; American men are prepared to justify very 
substantial amounts of force and injury by the police for the sake 
of social control, and there is no requirement that the precipitat- 
ing events have initiated personal violence. It is provocation 
enough if they are “disturbances” and involve property damage. 


Violence for Social Change 


The level of violence considered justifiable for social change 
was measured in similar fashion. The respondent was given a саг 
on which were printed five alternative statements about the costs 
of social change. They ranged from “Changes can be made fast 
enough without action involving property damage or injury 10 
“Protest in which some people are killed is necessary before 
changes will take place fast enough." Intermediate alternatives 
referred to some property damage and some people being hurt. 7 
with the question of force for social control, the respondent WAS 
asked to answer separately regarding three kinds of changes 
those advocated by students, those advocated by blacks, and those 
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advocated by proponents of change identified only as “some 
people." 

Two facts dominate the response pattern to these questions. 
First, people show some openness to the idea of social change. 
Ninety-three percent expressed agreement with students that 
some changes might be needed, and 91% with blacks. Second, 
people are overwhelmingly of the opinion that changes can be 
brought about “fast enough” without property damage or per- 
sonal injury. More than four out of five agree with this statement, 
and disagree a great deal with the statement that “Protest in 
Which some people are killed is necessary before changes will take 
place fast enough." A majority of people disagree a great deal 
with statements that protest involving any injury or property 
damage is necessary to bring about changes fast enough. 

It can be argued, however, that minority responses to such 
questions are very important, and that the proper social goal is 
zero response. In fact, about 20% of all American men say that 
some property damage or personal injury is necessary for social 
change, and about 10% say that protest involving extensive dam- 
age and some death will be required. This is prediction rather 
than advocacy, but it is sobering prediction and it is the belief 
of about five million men. 

For the remainder of our analysis and discussion, we have 
combined the responses to these many questions into two indexes 
—violence for social control and violence for social change. These 
indexes, as I have already said, are the criterion variables of the 
present research, and it is the variance in them that is to be ex- 
plained in terms of background, values, semantics, and patterns of 
identification. Before we turn to that explanatory task, however, 
I want to add a few descriptive facts to round out the picture of 
public opinion regarding violence. 

hen people are asked to mention the things that worry and 
Concern them, about two-thirds mention one or more violence- 
related events—war, riot, protest, and the like. When people are 
asked explicitly about problems of violence, they mention racial 
problems, civil disturbances, student protest, and crime. Only 
10% mention war and only 2% mention police violence; apparent- 
ly neither of these fits the popular definition of the term violence. 
oncern about violence, however, is widespread, and the 
Causes of violence are seen as social problems rather than individ- 
ual pathology or criminality—lack of understanding and com- 
munication, discrimination and „dissatisfaction, changes not 
аррепіпе fast enough. These. were, mentioned spontaneously, 
and they were reiterated by most men when they were asked to 
Indicate agreement or disagreement with a number of hypotheti- 
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cal causes of violence. Nine out of ten agreed that discrimination 
caused violence, and about three out of four agreed that poverty, 
lack of good jobs, and poor education were among the causes of 
violence. 

There is much less consensus about the cures for violence, 
however, and more emphasis on threat and punishment, along 
with economic and social change. Among the preventive mea- 
sures proposed most frequently were more police, guardsmen, 
gas, guns, and other forms of force, more punitive laws and 
stricter enforcement of them. With this background of description, 
let us turn to the task of explanation, addressing ourselves pri- 
marily to the two criterion indexes: violence for social control and 
violence for social change. 


EXPLANATION OF ATTITUDES TOWARD VIOLENCE 


The extent to which we can explain violence for social control 
and violence for social change can best be reviewed in terms of the 
analytic model. It includes seven major categories of variables— 
early background, later background, values, identifications, defi- 
nitions, beliefs about social issues, and perception of others. Re- 
sults for each are expressed as percentages of variance explained 
and as multiple correlations. These seven panels of variables are 
made up of twenty-seven more specific variables. None of these 
variables is in itself a strong predictor of violence either for social 
control or for social change. The explanatory power of the study 
emerges only as predictor variables are combined into panels or 
sets, and is enhanced as the sets themselves are combined. 


Violence for Social Control 
Background Characteristics 


À People with higher education advocate less violent police 
action; so do young people, blacks, men who were foreign-born 
or whose parents were, and men who were born outside the South 
and the Border States. But none of these factors accounts for more 
than 3*6 of the variance and all together account for only 10. 

Д Later background characteristics аге less important—even 
military experience, which has been urged as a factor of impor- 
tance. Together the characteristics of adult background account 
for 5% of the variance in violence for social control. 

In combination, the nine background characteristics mea- 
sured in this study show a multiple correlation of .35 with v10- 
lence for social control, explaining 12% of the variance. 
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Psychological Characteristics 


Values. Five values were measured in this study—retributive 
justice, kindness, self-defense, person/property priority, and 
humanism. In combination they show a correlation of .41 with 
violence for social control and account for 17% of the variance in 
that index. Self-defense is the most powerful of these, as measured 
in terms of the belief that it is justifiable to commit murder in 
defense of self, family, or home. People who believe in justifiable 
self-defense in those terms are more likely to endorse violence for 
social control, as are people who believe in retributive justice— 
the ancient principle of eye for eye and tooth for tooth. Clearly 
the use of police force means punishment as well as prevention. 
People who score toward the materialistic end of the humanism 
scale also show a significant tendency to endorse violence for 
social control. The other values have only trivial effects, a fact 
which seems surprising and in some respects unfortunate. Thus 
the value of kindness, measured partly in terms of statements 
echoing the Golden Rule, does virtually nothing to differentiate 
between men who want the police to use neither clubs nor guns 
and those who want them to handle protest situations by shooting. 

Identification. The major actors in the brief scenarios presented 
to respondents are described as police, white student demon- 
Strators, or black protesters. The pattern of respondent identifica- 
tion with these groups shows a multiple correlation of .45 with the 
index of violence for social control, and explains about 20% of the 
variance in that index. Men who see the police as helpful and 
trustworthy, who think that policemen do not dislike them and 
that their own lives will be better if the police achieve their goals 
advocate the use of force by the police in protest situations. To the 
extent that men identify negatively with the protesters, their ad- 
vocacy of police force increases. ; 

These effects of identification are neither obvious nor inevita- 
ble. Identification with teachers and parents, for example, would 
Not be predictably associated with the advocacy of corporal pun- 
ishment. Somehow the idea of punishment rather than restraint 
and the idea of retribution rather than correction have entered 
largely into contemporary views of social control in general and 
of the police role in particular. " 

Semantics. One of the problems in studying violence is that 
People are not agreed on its definition, or at least on what acts 

serve to be labelled violent. There is agreement that violence 18 
ad, апа we therefore find that calling something violent both 
Condemns it and excuses forceful retaliation. Men who consider 
Sit-ins and draft-card burning violence are more apt to advocate 
the use of clubs and guns by the police, and the tendency is in- 
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creased if they consider as nonviolence such police activities as 
shooting looters and beating students. Most men believe, by the 
way, that looting, burglary, draft-card burning, and beating stu- 
dents are violent acts; most men do not believe that sit-ins and 
student protest are violence, nor do they believe that it is violent 
for the police to shoot looters. Violence, to a considerable extent, 
is in the eye of the beholder; its meaning is not comprehended by 
the dictionary definition of force and injury. In combination, the 
semantics of protest and police acts correlate .40 with violence 
for social control, and explain 16% of the variance in this index. 

Perception of social issues. Perception of current social issues also 
correlates about .40 with violence for social control, but this is not 
a generalized effect of social philosophy. It is a reflection of highly 
specific views about the police and the courts. Men who think the 
police need more power and that the Supreme Court is making it 
more difficult to punish criminals are in favor of greater use of 
force by the police. But the perception that violence stems from 
social problems or that the judicial system is faulty has little effect 
on one’s advocacy of police force. 

Combinations. Each of the psychological factors we have re- 
viewed—values, identification patterns, definitions, and social 
issues—accounts for 16 to 2096 of the variance in the index of 
violence for social control. In combination they generate a multi- 
ple correlation of .56 with that index, accounting for 3196 of the 
variance. Among certain subpopulations the correlations are con- 
siderably higher. This is true for blacks and for the college- 
educated. Men with college training show a response pattern that 
could be described as more integrated; for example, their views on 
the use of police force reflect more closely their values, identifica- 
tions, and views of social issues. 

Background factors, as we expected, operate through the psy- 
chological variables rather than independently. With the addition 
of background variables our correlations with violence for social 
control are .58 for the population at large, .67 for blacks, and .73 
for college-educated men. { 

We can summarize this analysis by sketching the characteris- 
tics of a man likely to endorse above-average levels of violence for 
social control. Such a man believes that his life will change for the 
worse if black protesters and student demonstrators get the things 
they want, but not if the police get the things they want. He thinks 

that few policemen dislike people like himself. He believes in 
retribution and in the right of a man to defend himself and his 
home, by killing if necessary. He thinks that many forms of Ps 
test (burning draft cards, for example) are violence. He E is 
that looting is also violent, but that shooting looters is not. Не 
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less likely than most Americans to see any connection between 
violence and such social problems as poverty and discrimination, 
poor education, and lack of jobs. He is probably convinced that 
the courts treat everyone fairly, rich and poor, black and white, 
but that the Supreme Court has made it difficult to deal with 
criminals properly, and that the police need more power. He is 
native born and of native-born parents, probably has not been to 
college. He could be living anywhere, but his views are a bit more 
common in the Southern and in the Border States than elsewhere. 


Violence for Social Change 


Background Characteristics 


„ Ofthe early background characteristics—age, region, educa- 
tion, and race—only race makes a substantial difference in the 
amount of violence seen necessary for social change. There is not 
a generational or regional gap in this matter, but there is a racial 
gap; race alone explains 12% of the variance in the social change 
index, all early background factors together only 15% (multiple 
correlation — .39). Moreover, while the apparent effect of college 
education among whites is to reduce the belief in violence for 
social change, blacks with a college education are more likely to 
consider violence necessary for social change than blacks who 
have not been to college. 

Later background characteristics are only slightly related to 
the perceived necessity of violence for social change. Low income 
and urban residence are more conducive to this view than gi 
ity and small-town life, but five characteristics of later background 
in combination correlate only .28 with the index of violence for so- 
cial change. A combination of all background factors, early and 
late, correlates .42 with that index, explaining 18% of its variance. 


Psychological Characteristics 


Values. In the general population, values are unrelated to vio- 
lence for social change, a fact that argues either the compart- 
mentalization of values or the ineffectiveness of measures. Among 
blacks, however, values correlate about .50 with the social change 
index. Blacks who believe in retributive justice and self-defense 
are more likely to see violence as necessary for social change; 

lacks who score high on kindness are less likely to see violence 
as Necessary. It is a sad commentary that among whites a strong 
elief in retributive justice is expressed in terms of police action 
against protesters, that is, as punishment of those who offend the 


established order; among blacks, belief in retributive justice is 
Xpressed in terms of opposition to that order. 
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Identification. Patterns of identification correlate .47 with the 
index of violence for social change, and for blacks and college- 
educated men the correlations are considerably higher, .51 and 
.66 respectively. Men who feel that white demonstrators and black 
protesters are trying to be helpful and that their success will im- 
prove life for the respondents themselves are more likely to score 
high on the index of violence for social change. Identification with 
the police has the opposite effect. 

Semantics. Differences in definitions of violence correlate .40 
with the index of violence for social change in the general popula- 
tion, and higher for blacks and the college educated. There is a 
certain redundancy in this; the semantic differential scales of 
good-bad and necessary-unnecessary are very close to some of the 
questions that make up the index of violence for social change. 
The perception of forceful police acts as violence is also related 
positively to the index of violence for social change, perhaps be- 
cause that perception makes counter-violence either necessary ог 
justifiable. 

Social Issues. Perceptions of social issues explain only a modest 
amount of the variance in the index of violence for social change} 
the correlation is .30 in the general population and .44 among the 
college educated. For most men the crucial issue is the relation- 
ship of the courts to the police, especially the actions of the Su- 
preme Court. Among black men, however, the crucial issue is the 
fairness or unfairness of the courts themselves. It is logical that 
men who see the institutions of justice as unjust themselves are 
more likely to believe that force will be necessary in order to bring 
about social change. 

Interpersonal Perception. The perception that violence is neces- 
sary for social change is not an affirmation of faith in people; it is 
related to negative perceptions of others. Men who score high on 
that violence index tend to be more resentful and suspicious of 
others and to trust them less. To what extent this reflects prob- 
lems of personality and a limited repertoire of coping styles is 
difficult to say; there are class differences in this response pattern, 
and it may therefore reflect some of the social realities of poverty- 


Combinations 


In summary, we can say that for the population at large, their 
views of the necessity of violence for social change depend primar- 
ily on their patterns of identification with the protagonists (blacks, 
students, police) and secondarily on the (partly semantic) ques- 
tion of who initiates the violence—police or protesters. Bot 
factors operate even more strongly for blacks and for the college 
educated; for these two groups values are also an explanatory 
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factor. In combination, the psychological factors studied—values, 
identification patterns, definitions, social issues, and interper- 
sonal perceptions—correlate .57 with violence for social change in 
the general population and .73 in such subpopulations as blacks 
and college-educated men. The effects of background factors are 
felt primarily through these psychological variables, but a joint 
consideration of background and psychological factors raises the 
multiple correlation to .60 in the general population, ‚75 and .78 
for blacks and colleged-educated men. 

Again, we can summarize these data by attempting a profile 
of a man who feels that damage to property or persons will be 
necessary in order to bring about social changes fast enough. He 
is likely to feel that his goals have much in common with those of 
white student demonstrators and black protesters, and he is likely 
to be somewhat critical of the police. He will feel disapproval and 
consider it violence when the police shoot looters, beat students, 
and perhaps when they stop people to frisk them. He sees the 
sources of violence in social problems, feels that the courts are 
unfair to poor people and blacks and that the police-court system 
has too much power. He is deviant in his views and aware that his 
ideas about violence for social change differ from those of his 
friends. He is more likely than the average man to be resentful, 
suspicious, and untrusting of others. He probably lives in an ur- 
ban area and is below average in income and education. 


UTILIZATION OF DATA ABOUT VIOLENCE JUSTIFICATION 


To use well these data on the justification of violence poses 
Massive problems of communication and influence, interpersona 
and institutional change. It is tempting to leave these issues witl 
5 brief recapitulation of findings, a graceful awarding of the appli- 
raon problem to policy makers, and a strained expression © 
ope. That familiar stance is one reason why most research iron- 
ically mislabelled “applied” remains forever unapplied, but it 1s 
ое that protects the researcher from the threatening question 
of whether his work is merely unapplied or whether it !5 really 
Mapplicable. 

idm I propose that we separate the utilization problem into 

what more manageable questions: , 
0 1. Can we, as a result of this research, specify. 
с er the level of violence considered justifiable for social control an 

ange? 
If we cannot, we may still claim some descripti 
esearch, but our understanding and explanation 


two 


changes that would 
d social 


ve merit for 


the r of violence 
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justification is probably limited. If we can specify some violence- 
reducing changes, a second question arises: 

| 2. Сап we stipulate the means by which those changes can be brought 
about? 

It is one thing to identify the levers of change; it is another to 
know how to operate them. 

The present research says a good deal that bears on the first 
of these questions. It would probably lower the level of violence- 
justification if we were to: (a) increase education, especially at the 
college level and beyond; (b) increase income, especially at the 
lower levels; (c) inculcate humanistic values as contrasted to 
materialistic; (d) reduce the commitment to the value of retribu- 
tive justice and to homicidal defense of property and person; (e) 
enlarge the range of experience and identification patterns to in- 
clude blacks, students, and young people; (f) teach the semantic 
dangers of labelling people and events on the basis of affect rather 
than relevant and observable properties and actions. Each of these 
changes would be predicted to lower the levels of violence people 
consider justifiable for social control and social change. In combi- 
nation they should move us nearer to becoming a nonviolent s0- 
ciety. 

But how are such changes to be brought about? Some of them 
are scarcely less difficult than the advice to lower the justification 
level itself. What should be done that realistically can be done, that 
takes account of the politics and formalities of change as well as 
the needs and goals? What specific and available remedies do We 
advocate or what new ones have we invented? 

Policy makers and administrators are forever impatient for 
answers in such terms and ever disappointed that social science 
refuses to speak in this language. Social scientists, confronted 
by such demands in person or in prospect, usually retreat to гей 
erating their data or, as I have just done, advocating changes that 
stop short of policy invention. 


Obstacles to Utilization 


There are severe problems in attempting to go further, and 
they have been well summarized in the Brim (1969) and the BAS 
reports (1969). There is the problem of fragmentation—socla 
scientists producing fragments of knowledge that must be joine 
with other fragments to produce a program of action, and that lie 
around (as John Gardner put it) like “loose bricks in a brickyard 
until somthing is built with them. j 

There is the social scientist’s insistence on speaking in his 
special language and his unwillingness to learn (or return to) that 
of laymen. 
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And there is the social scientist’s characteristic response to 
uncertain and partial answers—more research, an answer emi- 
nently appropriate for the research role but one that often ignores 
the constraints and time demands of social action. 

These are familiar; the Commission on the Social Sciences 
(Brim, 1969) identified five other obstacles to the use of social 
science, all of which have relevance for our research on the justifi- 
cation of violence. I will list them without comment: 


1. Lack of clients. There is no particular institution or agency which has 
asked for or which has a special responsibility for taking up and using new 
information about violence. 


2. Separate role requirements of social scientist and policy maker. Description and 
prediction, as we have said, do not in themselves provide a practical solu- 
tion to the problem described. We must acknowledge this limitation in the 
present research. 


3. Implications that threaten the status quo. We have proposed that the social 
tendency toward violence and its justification can be reduced by sub- 
stantial enlargement of opportunity for higher education, by systematic 
teaching of values that contradict much in the popular culture of achieve- 
ment and possession, and by substantial increases in income. These 
changes, however, imply such alterations in present laws, curricula, and 
institutional arrangements that effective large-scale political action would 
be required to initiate them. 

4. Financial limitations and competition. Resources are by definition limited, 
and every resource-using proposal must compete with others. The changes 
we have suggested to reduce violence-justification are expensive and ask 
taxpayers to allocate resources for the immediate benefit of others. 

5. Special requirements of political process. Moreover, as the foregoing ob- 
stacles imply, the processes of change are in part political. When social 
Science advocates programs that involve only values already widely shared, 
the political controversy may be minimal. But as Brim points out and as 
the present research reminds us, “when social science knowledge suggests 
that values should change, or that implicit values should be examined 
and made explicit, political controversy will almost surely arise [Brim, 
1969].” And, we may add, social action will be opposed and doubtful. 


To this formidable list of obstacles, we might add what can 
called the problem of infinite regression, that is, the tendency 
or each of the variables in the social scientist's causal sequence 
to be almost as difficult to manipulate as the one which follows it. 

hus the finding that reducing poverty may also reduce the level 
of violence considered justifiable for social change exchanges one 
difficult-to-change variable for another. Small wonder that clients 
ask for, and consultants often provide, standard remedies, 


Nostrums, panaceas. 
As Hilgard and his colleagues conclude in the BASS report 
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(1969), to advance the art of solving social problems, social scien- 
tists must take the role of contributors rather than sole problem 
solvers. Their research findings do not replace public debate and 
political process, but supplement them—by added information, 
rational evaluation, substitution of verified findings for conven- 
tional wisdom, and by the systematic testing of “common knowl- 
edge.” Social scientists, when they take on these functions, will 
find themselves engaged in negotiating, inventing, phrasing and 
rephrasing, and competing for time and resources with other 
advocates. 


Some Recommendations 


Nevertheless, on the basis of the present research on violence, 
I will venture three recommendations—one pertaining to policy, 
one to research, and one to the justifiers of violence. 

The policy recommendation, based on the current research, 
would emphasize economics and education—the elimination of 
poverty and near-poverty, the raising of educational levels, and 
the teaching of nonviolent values and coping styles, especially in 
early public school curricula. 

The research recommendation, which is offered with a good 
deal more confidence, is that the tendency to violence and its 
justification shall be treated as a social indicator and made the 
subject of regular national study, perhaps on a triennial basis. AS 
ancillary research efforts, I would want to see evaluative studies of 
programs designed to enlarge nonviolent coping styles or teach 
nonviolent values. Such studies would be appropriate on the com- 
munity scale as well as on the more conventional basis of labora- 
tory or classroom. 

_ And finally, a message of good intent to the majority and the 
minority defined by the issues of this research. The message to the 


majority can be stated in terms of two propositions and an infer- 
ence: 


1. The vast majority of American men are willing to consider the need 
for social change, including some of the changes proposed by students 
and blacks, and they are convinced that such changes can be made fast 
enough without violence. 


2. A small minority of all American men and a much larger minority of 
blacks are skeptical that such changes will be made, are angry at their 
delay, and are ready to justify the violence of property damage and per- 
sonal injury for their attainment. 

3. Therefore, it can be argued that the majority must convince the 
minority, not by rhetoric but by good works. They must convince the 
minority that they acknowledge the existence of social problems and the 
requirement of their solution. Although there is less than consensus ОП 
these matters, support for action exists; people believe that the causes 
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of violence include poverty, lack of good jobs, poor education, and dis- 
crimination. 

A complementary message can be offered to the minority that 
considers social change unlikely without property damage and 
personal injury: 

1. Most people in the United States are not pessimistic about the likeli- 
hood of social change, nor do they believe that violence is necessary to 
achieve it. 

2. Moreover, the vast majority of American men endorse the use of vio- 
lence by the police to put down minority protest that involves property 
damage or injury, and they are quick to read threats of such violence into 
protest actions. Any minority that uses violence in an attempt to pro- 
duce social change may well face a majority-supported response of 
counter-violence, and at an escalated level of destructiveness. 


3. Therefore, it can be argued that minorities must find nonviolent ways 
to appeal to the conscience of the majority. That conscience is not easily 
roused, but it is there. Moreover, the resort to violence is likely to wreak 
disproportionate havoc among those who seek change. 


Such messages are oversimplifications, of course. It remains 
for future studies to improve the completeness and validity of these 
recommendations by improving the description and by deepening 
the understanding of violence. We hope that those future studies 
of violence for social change and social control will find both con- 
cepts increasingly alien to American life. 
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Assignment of Responsibility 
in the Case of Lt. Calley: 
Preliminary Report on a National Survey’ 


Herbert C. Kelman and Lee H. Lawrence 


Harvard University 


Attitudes toward the trial and conviction of Lt. William Calley were ex- 
plored in a national survey, completed between May 28 and June 12, 1971, 
conducted by the Roper Organization staff. Of the 989 respondents, 34% 
approved of Calley’s having been brought to trial and 58% disapproved. 
ubgroups were identified on the basis of the reasons behind their atti- 
uos. Those who approved because they felt the individual soldier must 
car responsibility (AR) and those who disapproved because they felt it 
unfair to hold Calley individually responsible (DR) showed marked and 
оч differences in response to hypothetical questions, queries about 
egal precedents, and other trial-related questions; the groups were, how- 
ever, almost equally disenchanted with the Vietnam war. Demographical- 


ly, DR's tended to be lower in SES and education. Findings are discussed 
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in terms of patterns of integration into the national system; the DR 
group’s hypothesized pattern appears conducive to violence upon orders 
from authority. 


April, 1971: A typical cartoon pictures a stereotyped “hard- 
hat" and “hippie,” demonstrating with “Free Calley” signs and 
exclaiming simultaneously, “What are you doing here?" For social 
scientists used to explaining reactions to public issues in terms of 
certain standard dichotomies—left-right, rich-poor, white-black, 
young-old, hawk-dove—the public reaction to the trial and con- 
viction of Lt. William Calley was indeed difficult to handle. The 
public outcry was interesting both for its direction and for its in- 
tensity. Rarely do about 70% of a national sample agree on any 
current issue; rarely does an event inspire such an apparently 
emotional outburst. It soon became clear that the widespread 
public disapproval of the trial and conviction came from diverse 
groups within the population. Among people opposed to the war, 
some approved of the trial and others disapproved; similarly, 
among supporters of the military, some approved of the trial, 
others disapproved. Thus, the dove-hawk dimension, which might 
ordinarily be used to make some sense out of the reaction, is not a 
helpful predictor of position on the issue. Although news accounts 
generally focused on the “scapegoat” theme, there was no sys- 
tematic analysis of the obviously complex public reaction. 

At the time of Lt. Calley's conviction, we were exploring the 
dynamics of situations marked by obedience to legitimate author- 
ity. Specifically, we were developing, jointly with Paul Rosen- 
krantz, a role-playing version of the Milgram obedience experi- 
ment (Milgram, 1963, 1965, 1967). The relevance of Milgram's 
paradigm to the Calley case (and vice versa) is apparent from his 
statement of the general question to which his research is ad- 
dressed: “How does а man behave when he is told by a legitimate 
authority to act against a third individual? [1967, p. 4].” In pur- 
suit of this question, we decided to take advantage of the unique 
opportunity provided by the powerful reaction that the Calley 
trial seemed to have generated. 

_ The key to people's reaction to the authority situation in the 
Milgram experiment as well as in My Lai seems to be the alloca- 
tion of responsibility. In both cases, the kinds of mechanisms 0n 
which attribution theorists typically focus simply do not operate 
in the normal way. It is generally assumed that responsibility and 
causality are intimately linked; in determining who is responsible 
for an event, one must inevitably ask who caused it. Perceive 
causality is usually expressed in terms of proximity in space an 
time. According to Heider's (1958) analysis of causality, whic 
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provides the foundation for attribution theorists, the person as 
cause is distinguished from the environment as cause. Personal 
causality refers only to effects produced by the person and intended 
by him. A person’s unintended effects are_grouped with environ- 
mental effects as “impersonal causality.” The connection between 
causality and responsibility is straightforward: the person is held 
responsible for instances of personal causation, for effects he in- 
tended to and did produce. In these terms alone, then, the ob- 
server should hold Lt. Calley responsible for his deeds at My Lai. 
Calley was clearly a cause of deaths, and indeed a personal cause. 
He offered no defense on grounds of insanity or accident; he did 
what he intended to do. Yet it appears that wide segments of the 
public did not hold him responsible. There must, thus, be some 
features of the situation in which Calley’s actions occurred that 
modify the usual operation of attribution processes. We propose 
that the crucial distinctive element of the situation is its definition 
in terms of legitimate authority. 


RESPONSIBILITY IN SITUATIONS OF LEGITIMATE AUTHORITY 


Attribution theorists usually assume not only that attribution 
of responsibility is linked to personal causation, but also that in- 
dividuals consider personal causation desirable. For example, 
deCharms states: “ Man's primary motivational propensity is to be effec- 
live in producing changes in his environment. Man strives to be a causal 
agent [1968, p. 269]." Clearly, Calley did not want to be a causal 
agent, at least in the eyes of the jury. In that respect he was no 
different from anyone else accused of a crime who seeks to place 
the cause—and hence the blame—outside of himself. But Calley 
did not deny that he personally produced the effects he was ac- 
cused of and that he intended to do so. His defense rested on the 
pumptien that actions ordered by legitimate authorities must 
Pe carried out—that, though these actions may be personal and 
intentional, their causation is impersonal. Thus, the authority 
Situation seems to alter the actor's own perception of responsibil- 
the and he has reason to believe that it will have a similar effect on 

е observers’ perceptions. 
int Ithas long been assumed that for the actor, at least, enirante 
nto an authority situation can radically change the perception o 

15 responsibility. He is able to perform acts that violate his own 
eral standards simply because the standards do not apply to this 
азе. As Milgram points out: 

o most common adjustment of thought in the obedie 

9 see himself as not responsible for his own actions. 


nt subject is merely 
He divests himself 
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of responsibility by attributing all initiative to the experimenter, to a legiti- 
mate authority. He sees himself not as a full person acting in a morally 
accountable way but as the agent of an external authority. . . . Persons 
under authority perform actions that seem to violate standards of con- 
science, but it would not be true to say that a moral sense has really dis- 
appeared. Instead, it acquires a radically different focus. Once a person 
has entered an authority system, he does not respond with a moral senti- 
ment to the actions he performs. Rather, his moral concern now shifts to 
a consideration of how well or how poorly he is living up to the expecta- 
tions that the authority has of him [1967, p. 6]. 
In general terms, once the person has acknowledged an authority 
as legitimate, as having the right to make demands upon him ina 
given domain and within specified limits, the situation is rede- 
fined: 
Psychologically, once the demand is seen as legitimate, the individual 
finds himself in a nonchoice situation. His preferences are irrelevant. 
. . » Reactions in a situation of legitimate influence are not so much 
governed by motivational processes as they are by perceptual ones: The 
focus is not on what the individual wants to do, given available alterna- 
tives, but on what is required of him [Kelman, 1969, p. 279]. 
For the actor, the perception of the situation as one of legitimate - 
authority has important implications. If he can demonstrate that 
he was “only following orders,” he is presumably absolved from 
blame. 

For the observer, too, assignment of blame is influenced by 
the perception of legitimacy. Even in rejecting the actor's defense 
that he was only following orders, the observer may be acknowl- 
edging the principle that a person is not responsible for actions 
ordered by legitimate authorities. Thus, the prosecution in the 
Calley case did not challenge this principle, but merely challenged 
Calley’s claim that he was acting under legitimate orders. The 
basic argument of the prosecution was essentially two-fold: either 
Calley acted without orders, in which case he must be held per 
sonally accountable for violating the rules; or, if he did receive 
orders, these orders were clearly illegal—outside the bounds o! 
his superior officer’s legitimate authority—and Calley, as an 
officer, should have realized this and refused to obey. In either 
event, Calley was held guilty only because he was not deemed to 
be acting under legitimate orders. The prosecution joined the 
defense, then, in acknowledging the special character of action m 
a situation of legitimate authority—provided the authority 15 
operating within its established bounds. y 

Whether or not a given order is within the bounds of legiti- 
mate authority may, of course, be a matter of considerable ambi- 
guity. An important criterion is the extent to which the action 
called for is role-typical. We assume, in line with the Jones an 
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Davis (1965) discussion of “correspondent inference," that respon- 
sibility for an action within the typical range for a role is less like- 
ly to be attributed to the actor. Thus, observers who perceive the 
My Lai killings as a striking exception to normal behavior in Viet- 
nam would regard any orders to carry out these killings as clearly 
illegitimate and hence hold Calley personally responsible. On the 
other hand, those who assume that My Lai was consistent with 
the unwritten rules of the Vietnam war would regard such orders 
to be legitimate—or would at least feel that Calley had no reason 
to question their legitimacy. In short, as long as an actor is seen 
as submitting to legitimate authority, he is not defined as the 
origin of his acts and thus is relieved of responsibility for them. 
There is abundant normative support for evaluating one’s 
own and others’ actions under orders in terms of the authority 
structure of the situation. However, people do not necessarily re- 
spond in these terms. In the Milgram experiments not all of the 
subjects remained submissive to the experimenter; at My Lai not 
all of the men followed Calley’s orders to shoot the captured 
civilians. Those who resist in these situations have somehow man- 
aged to maintain the framework of personal causation that applies 
in "normal" situations. Perhaps they have never made the radical 
shift in perception of the situation described by Milgram, or per- 
haps they are better able to differentiate between legitimate and 
illegitimate demands and feel freer to make choices on that basis. 
Since not everyone objected to the trial and conviction of Lt; 
Galleys we may also suggest that some observers are similarly in- 
clined to apply a personal causation model even to situations that 
Seem to be marked by legitimate authority. i 
In sum, the usual paradigm for attribution of responsibility 
must be modified to take account of the sometimes overwhelming 
power of orders from legitimate authority. Given a situation de- 
i in these terms, most actors and most observers perceive the 
ролу as lying in the hands of the authority: in depriving 
i qns. of choice in the situation, the authority has also released 
Eun guilt or blame for any negative consequences. This is the 
ties icit contract between the citizen (or subject) and the authori- 
ш, as most people understand it. Only when the order is illegiti- 
to тари. is clearly seen аз such—is responsibility assignec 
cepa individual actor. This type of reaction, however, is not uni- 
ies Some individuals, both as actors and as observers, аге 
те prepared to question the legitimacy of authoritative orders. 
and generally, they may be inclined to focus on the action itself 
5 Its Personal cause, rather than on the authority and its "da 
зар as public reaction to the trial and conviction of Lt. Cal m 
tio еге particularly interested in these different views of the rela- 
nship between the orders and the action—in the difference be- 
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tween those who evaluated the trial in terms of the authority’s 
responsibility for actions ordered and those who evaluated it in 
terms of the individual’s responsibility for actions personally 
caused. 


THE NATIONAL SURVEY 


Immediately after the conviction of Lt. Calley was announced, 
we began preparation for a national survey of public reactions to 
the trial. Our aim was to gain a better understanding of the mas- 
sive outcry against the conviction, and of the complex patterning 
of reactions across different segments of the population. We were 
particularly interested in examining the public reaction in the 
light of our conceptions of legitimate authority and individual re- 
sponsibility. Further, we wanted to explore the implications of 
the reaction for the public’s availability to violence upon orders 
from authority. 

It took about six weeks to develop the interview schedule, to 
run it through several pretests (both local and national), and to 
make the necessary revisions. Thus, the final interviewing took 
place between May 28 and June 12, 1971, about two months after 
the conviction. By this time, of course, the initial reaction had 
quieted down, leaving presumably more stable (if less intense) 
attitudes toward the issue. 

The sample consisted of 989 respondents, representing 4 
cross-section of the American population, 18 years of age and 
over. The sample was selected and the interviews were conducted 
for us by the Roper Organization and its national staff. 

The interview took an average of about 40 minutes. It focused 
on attitudes toward the trial and evaluations of Calley’s actions at 
My Lai. It included a number of questions about related inci- 
dents, real and hypothetical, to enable generalization beyon 
My Lai. Further depth was provided by open-ended probes for 
reasons behind respondents’ opinions on various key questions. 
series of questions about respondents’ attitudes toward the Viet 
nam war in general and about some of their demographic char- 
acteristics completed the interview. 


Attitudes toward the Trial 


The percentages of respondents approving and disapproving 
of the trial and their Sencar for tke спор» (selected! from e 
list presented to them) are given in Table 1. As can be seen, 2 % 
of our sample approved of the trial and 58% disapproved, a defi- 
nite shift from the results of earlier surveys. A Gallup telephone 
poll taken just after the conviction, for example, reported 
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disapproval and 9% approval. There are at least two factors con- 
tributing to this discrepancy. First, at the time the Gallup poll 
was taken, the media were filled with reports of intense, emotional 
reactions against the trial; the national consensus seemed to be 
entirely in the direction of disapproval. It was only later, when 
Capt. Daniels (the prosecutor in the Calley trial) sent a strong 
letter to the President and as various prominent figures began to 
speak out in defense of the trial, that the apparent negative con- 
sensus was broken. Thus, by the time our survey was conducted, 
itcan be presumed that negative reactions had cooled off to some 
degree and that the image of a totally one-sided consensus had 
dissipated. Second, the wording of our question (see Table 1) 
differed from that in the Gallup poll: we asked about Lt. Calley’s 
having been brought to trial; Gallup, on the other hand, asked 
about reactions to his having been found guilty of premeditated 
murder. A person could, of course, approve of the former without 
approving of the latter; furthermore, the Gallup question was 
more likely to pick up negative reactions to the sentence, which 
Was considered to be too harsh even by most of the respondents 
who approved of the trial itself. The difference in wording be- 
tween the Gallup question and our question, however, cannot 
entirely account for the observed shift. Our wording was similar 
to (and in fact adapted from) that used by the Becker Research 
Corporation in a telephone poll conducted in Massachusetts with- 
in a few days after the conviction. In this poll, 6796 disapproved 
5 Lt. Calley's having been brought to trial and 27% approved. 
ince approval of the trial tended to be higher on the East Coast 
than in other parts of the United States, one can assume that the 
COMER disapproval rate shortly after the conviction was higher 
n 67%. Thus, our figure of 58% disapproval does reflect a shift 
Tom the intense and largely one-sided reaction of early April. 
vi Each of our respondents was presented with a list of five rea- 
^ Г. for approving or disapproving of the trial (see Table 1) and 
Sked to choose those with which he agreed. He was then asked to 
Pick the reason most important to him. Respondents were also 
п an opportunity to add their own reasons for approving or 
И роте, but very few took advantage of this opportunity. 
; ditional reasons given, moreover, tended to be idiosyncratic 
2 did not suggest new categories. Thus, the reasons listed by 
cO to have captured the major bases for approval or disap- 
As is evident from the percentages, many of the res ondents 
id With more than one reason. Each reason received at least 
agreement and the various reasons, for both approval and 
approval, are highly intercorrelated. The patterning of reac- 
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TABLE 1 
ATTITUDE TOWARD TRIAL OF LT. CALLEY 


“There has been a good deal of discussion about whether or not Lt. Calley shoul 
been brought to trial in the first place. Considering what you have seen, heard о 
do you approve or disapprove of Lt. Calley having been brought to trial?” 


Approve 34% (N —301) Disapprove 5896 (N=521) Don't know 8% (W= 
Agree Mo: 
Reasons with impo 


Among respondents approving of trial: 

а. Even a soldier in a combat situation has no right to 
Kill defenseless civilians and anyone who violates this ] 
rule must be brought to trial 53% 27% 

b. The trial helps to make clear the immorality 
and cruelty of the Vietnam war and of the way 
we are fighting it 45 20 

c. To preserve its honor, the Army has to bring to Ж 
trial anyone accused of breaking its rules of 


warfare 45 14 
d. The trial helps to put across the important idea that ў 

every man must bear responsibility for his own actions 48 18 — 
е. Many other U.S. soldiers have been tried for 

crimes in Vietnam; it would be unfair to let Lt. 

Calley off without a trial 40 в 1 
f. None of these or don't know 14 14 


Among respondents disapproving of trial: 
a. Itis unfair to send a man to fight in Vietnam and then j 
put him on trial for doing his duty 83 45 
b. The trial keeps us from facing the real issue; P 
what's wrong is the war and the way it is being 
fought, not just the actions of an individual Р 
soldier 43 9 
с. The trial is an insult to our fighting men and 
weakens the morale of the U.S. army 64 11 
d. The trial used Lt. Calley as a scapegoat: one young 
lieutenant shouldn’t be blamed for the failures of his 
superiors 67 15 
е. Many other U.S. soldiers have done the same 
kinds of things as Lt. Calley; it is unfair to sin- 
gle out one man and put him on trial 69 15 : 
f. None of these or don't know 3 5 


Note.—Italicized items are those used to identify *Approve/ Responsibility" 
and “Disapprove/ Responsibility" (DR) subgroups. 
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tions becomes clearer, therefore, when we examine responses to 
the forced-choice question (i.e., the *Most important" column in 
Table 1). i 

Among those who approve of the trial, the most frequently 
chosen reason is a, which essentially affirms the individual sol- 
dier's responsibility for killing defenseless civilians. A related 
item, d, is a more general and abstract statement of individual 
responsibility. Taken together, the two items dealing with respon- 
sibility account for 45% of those approving of the trial. In addi- 
tion, a small proportion of the approvers base their position on 
opposition to the war, picking item Û as their reason for approval. 
Finally, smaller proportions of the approvers suggest that they 
are primarily concerned with the integrity of the military, by 
choosing as their most important reason either item c, which deals 
with the honor of the army, or item e, which focuses on equity in 
Its treatment of soldiers. 

Parallel items were offered as choices for those disapproving 
of the trial. The clearly dominant reason chosen, item a, again 
deals with responsibility; in choosing this item, respondents indi- 
cate that they consider it unfair to hold Calley responsible for 
what occurred in the course of performance of his duty. Similarly, 
item d reflects concern with the allocation of responsibility, but 
With an emphasis on where, in the hierarchy of command, respon- 
sibility should be placed. Together, these two reasons account for 
60% of the disapprovers. А small number of respondents pick 
item b as their most important reason, indicating р, of 
the trial on the grounds of their opposition to the war. Other re- 
Spondents focus on the implications of the trial for the military, in 
that it may weaken army morale (item с) or constitute an inequity 
in the treatment of soldiers (item e). б 
" The patterning of reasons seems to reflect the complexity of 

factions to the trial that struck us in following reports 1n the 
media. Approval and disapproval cut across the dimensions one 
Would normally expect to be relevant. Opposition to the war 
is to lead some people to approve of the trial and others to 
isapprove; similarly, concern with the integrity of the military 
may lead to either approval or disapproval. Both critics and sup- 
ШЫ of the trial come from all points on the hawk-dove spec- 
Шан, To make sense out of the public reaction, it 18 thus neces- 
Y to separate the various subgroups whose approval or dis- 
approval of the trial is based on clearly different reasons. 
А For our > ‘tial analysis of the results, we divided both the 
ROR aninhe disapprovers into three subgroups each, ac- 
Tding to the item chosen as the most important reason for ap- 
Proval or disapproval: (1) those who approved or disapprove 
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because of their different conceptions of how responsibility should 
be allocated, i.e., who chose either а or d as the most important 
reason for approval or disapproval; (2) those who approved or dis- 
approved because of their opposition to the war, i.e., who chose 
reason for approval or disapproval; and (3) those who approved 
or disapproved because of their concern with the integrity of the 
army, i.e., who chose either c or e as the most important reason 
for approval or disapproval. These six subgroups were formed on 
both logical and empirical grounds; that is, to reduce the number 
of groups for analysis, we combined those reasons (a with d; с 
with e) that seemed to fit together in terms of the focal concern 
they reflected and that also showed high intercorrelations (on the 
"which do you agree with" question). Р 
We have also completed some analyses using each of the ten 
most important reasons separately, thus distinguishing ten sub- 
groups. We find that this does somewhat alter the results. Among 
those who approve of the trial, the respondents choosing a as their 
most important reason show very similar distributions on trial- 
related questions as those choosing d. Thus, combining these two 
subgroups does not introduce any distortions. On the other hand, 
among the disapprovers, those choosing a are more extreme in 
their positions on various trial-related questions than those choos- 
ing d. Thus, the differences presented in Tables 2-5 would be 
even greater if we based our comparisons on only those respondents 
who disapproved the trial for reason a (45% of the disapprovers); 
rather than on those who disapproved for either reason a or d. 


Subgroup Comparisons 


. Initial analysis of the data yielded comparisons among the 
six subgroups in their attitudes toward the trial and related issues, 
their evaluations of Calley’s actions and comparable actions, their 
attitudes toward the Vietnam war in general, and their demo- 
graphic characteristics. This paper presents only the comparisons 
between the two largest subgroups—those who approve and those 
who disapprove of the trial on the basis of their different concep- 
tions of responsibility. We shall refer to the respondents who ap- 
prove because they feel the individual soldier must bear respon- 
sibility for his personal acts as the “Approve/ Responsibility 
(AR) group, and to those who disapprove because they consider 
it unfair to hold the individual soldier responsible for actions 
while performing his duty as the “Disapprove/ Responsibility 
(DR) group. These two groups are of greatest interest, not only 
because they are most numerous, but also because their reaction 
seem to be directly related to the basic issue posed by the tria 
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(and, of course, to our own theoretical focus on conceptions of 
responsibility). 

The other four subgroups are intrinsically interesting and can 
help us understand the ambivalences that the Calley trial aroused. 
We intend to present these data in subsequent publications. For 
present purposes, however, the comparison between the AR and 
DR groups provides the clearest basis for grasping the meanings 
of the modal approval and disapproval reactions. From this point 
of view, the other four groups are mostly sources of “noise.” In 
many of the comparisons, the AR and the DR groups anchor 
down the extreme positions and the other four groups fall some- 
where in between. In some comparisons, the percentage distribu- 
tions of those who approve because of concern for the integrity of 
the military resemble those of the disapprovers, while those who 
disapprove because of opposition to the war resemble the ap- 
provers. For example, on an opinion question about one of the 
legal precedents recalled by the Calley case, the trial of General 
Yamashita by the U.S. after the defeat of Japan in World War II, 
although the total sample divides into 26% believing his convic- 
tion was right and 45% believing it wrong, the AR group divides 
35%-39% and the DR group divides 21%-48%. Those who ap- 
prove of the trial on the basis of opposition to the war behave 
much like the AR group: 37% say “right” and 42% say “wrong.” 
Those who approve of the trial on the basis of integrity of the 
military, however, look like misplaced disapprovers on this ques- 
tion, dividing 24%-44%. Similarly, among disapprovers of the 
trial, those who disapprove on grounds of integrity of the mili- 
tary fit well with the DR group, dividing 2396-5096; but those 
who disapprove on the grounds of opposition to the war look like 
placed approvers, dividing 39%-37%. This crossover effect is 
airly common, although perhaps more often the four other sub- 
DR b» simply cloud the sharp differences between the AR and 

Oups. 1 

di Comparisons between the AR and DR groups, along with the 
tributions of responses for the total sample, are presented in 
os 2-5, following. The tables group the various items in terms 
| the issues to which they refer, rather than in the order in which 
ti Cy appeared in the interview. In the interview itself, the ques- 
un listed in Tables 2 and 3 were intermingled, followed by ques- 
Kons about the Vietnam war (Table 4) and finally by demograph- 
à Items (Table 5). The items as given in the tables represent 
ы ortened versions of the questions actually asked. The percent- 
hk of “don’t know” responses to each question are omitted in 

е tables, except where these are of special interest; they can 
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TABLE 2 
RESPONSES ON ITEMS ASSESSING TRIAL-RELATED ATTITUDES 
Total AR DR 
sample group group 
Item N= 989 162 306 
A. Who should have been tried for My Lai 
events: 
Calley and higher officers 46% 80% 26% 
Only Calley 2 6 0 
Only higher officers 11 2 16 
Neither 28 3 43 
B. Was it right or wrong to convict Yama- 
shita for actions of his men that he did not 
order: 
Right 26 35 21 
Wrong 45 39 48 
Don’t know 30 26 31 
C. Should American generals be convicted for 
war crimes they did not order: 
Should be 22 35 16 
Should not be 62 49 68 
Don’t know 16 17 16 
D. Was it wrong to convict German officers 
at Nuremberg for war crimes ordered by 
superiors: 
Right 39 67 23 
Wrong 44 20 57 
Don’t know 17 14 20 | 
E. Should American officers be convicted for 
war crimes ordered by superiors: 
Should be 29 68 10 
Should not be 57 20 75 
Don't know 14 11 15 
F. Assessment of Calley's sentence: 
Fair 16 41 4 
Too harsh 75 42 95 
Тоо light 1 3 0 
С. Reaction to draft boards who said they 
would suspend drafting men till Calley’s | 
sentence is reversed: i 
Approve 38 15 52 


Disapprove 45 67 34 
Н. Reaction to Nixon’s intervention in Calley 
case: 
Approve 70 51 ai 
Disapprove 22 41 d 


m It 
Note.— for the total sample = 989. However, those questions that specifically dea 


with the Calley trial were not asked of respondents who indicated at the beginning oe 
interview that they had not read or heard anything about the trial (10%; №=98); ue 
items the percentages are based on an № of 891. The N for the AR group (e is- 
about 25 respondents who said “don’t know” when asked whether they approve dn | 
approved of the trial, but who then picked either а or d as the most important reas ДЫП 
would give for approving. Kept in the analysis for reasons of convenience, they 
significantly alter the AR group’s distribution of responses. | 
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readily be computed in each case simply by subtracting the sum 
of the other percentages from 100. 

The tables do not present the distribution of responses to the 
open-ended questions, most of which probed for reasons behind 
answers to the preceding (precoded) questions. Coding categories 
for these open-ended questions went through several revisions. To 
check on the reliability of the final categories, a sample of 100 
interviews was coded by a second coder; average agreement be- 
tween the two coders was above 80%. This material will be 
brought into the discussion whenever it can help to clarify re- 
sponses. 

‚ Trial-related attitudes. We would expect many differences in 
trial-related attitudes between the AR and DR groups, given 
their very different conceptions of responsibility in the situation 
in which Calley found himself. Those who fall into the DR group 
тау hold the view that the individual soldier should not 
е held responsible (or solely responsible) for his actions in com- 
bat. They see the soldier as someone who is subject to orders. 
Those who give the orders must take responsibility, rather than 
those who carry them out. Thus, the trial seems unfair to them. 
At the very least, they would argue, Calley’s superiors should also 
be brought to trial. By contrast, respondents who fall into the AR 
[Тор believe that individual soldiers must be held accountable 
or what they do in combat situations. This position does not 
Necessarily imply that the individual must take responsibility for 
governmental or military policies. Probably only a minority of the 
R group would hold to that view. The basic position of the A 
Broup simply seems to focus on personal causation: they would 
hold the soldier responsible for his own specific actions, for those 
E pe he can be fairly well identified as the origin. Thus, they 
a d Calley responsible because it was his direct, intended action 
at caused the killing of defenseless civilians. In other words, the 
respondents seem to be applying the usual standards of 
morality and attribution of responsibility to this case, taking the 
E" that a situation involving legitimate authority is not beyon 
€ normal considerations of individual morality. 
th A review of the questions related to the trial in Table 2 reveals 
at predictable differences do occur between these polar groups. 
Пе question that provides substantial evidence of the complexity 
9 responsibility is item A: who should be tried? Very few respon- 
E say that only Calley should have been tried for the My Lai 
ti ents. Even among the AR respondents, only 6% select this op- 
9n. This finding suggests that Calley’s actions were not seen as 
ТЕШУ deviant from typical behavior in that го 
‘ough the AR respondents regard him as person: 


le or situation. 
ally responsible 
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—since he was the origin of the action—they feel that the author- 
ities, who define the situation in which Calley found himself, 
must share the blame. The vast majority of the AR group, there- 
fore, feel that both Calley and higher officers should have been 
tried (80% compared to 26% of the DR group). The DR respon- 
dents, on the other hand, are more likely to say that neither should 
have been tried. They are also more inclined than the AR group 
to say that only higher officers should have been tried. 

Questions B through E focus on the Yamashita and Nurem- 
berg trials—which might be seen as legal precedents for the My 
Lai trials—and on respondents’ readiness to generalize from these 
trials to comparable situations involving American defendants. 
Responses to these questions must be viewed with caution. They 
were asked after the Calley questions; presumably most respon- 
dents realized that their consistency was being put to the test. 
Some respondents may have said that the Yamashita and Nurem- 
berg convictions were wrong because they had previously criti- 
cized the Calley trial; others may have used the “don’t know 
option as their way of avoiding open inconsistency. Nevertheless, 
inconsistencies do appear. In the total sample, a larger propor- 
tion consider it wrong to convict an *American Yamashita" than 
a Japanese one, and to convict American than German officers for 
war crimes ordered by their superiors. : 

In comparing the AR and DR groups on items B-E, we find 
that the AR respondents are quite consistent in their responses— 
in fact, perfectly so on items D and E. The DR respondents, on 
the other hand, are quite inconsistent. The actual distributions 
of the two groups’ responses on these items follow trends predict- 
able from their different approaches to authority and responsibil- 
ity. The AR respondents, when compared to the DR respondents, 
are more likely to approve conviction in all four of the instances 
presented by items B-E. On items В and С, however, only 4 
minority of even the AR respondents take this position, while on 
items D and E a full two thirds of the AR respondents do. This 
pattern is understandable in terms of the AR group's emphasis 00 
personal causation. Items B and C deal with the principle of com- 
mand responsibility—i.e., with a commanding officer's respon 
sibility for acts carried out by his troops even though he did not 
personally order them. Presumably, many AR respondents do not 
accept this principle, finding it difficult to attribute responsibility 
to superior authorities in the absence of clearcut personal causa 
tion. On the other hand, the AR respondents strongly approve 
convictions of both Germans and Americans for war crimes car- 
ried out under orders, where it is clear that the crimes themselves 
were personally caused. DR respondents seem disinclined to соп 
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vict anyone. Their objections to conviction on items D and E are 
hardly surprising, since these questions are directly related to the 
issues raised by the Calley trial to which they have objected so 
vehemently. Yet they also reject, in even larger proportions than 
the AR group, the conviction of General Yamashita and of Ameri- 
can generals under similar circumstances. This suggests that the 
43% of DR respondents who on item A say that “neither Calley 
nor higher officers” should have been tried are not necessarily 
saying that nothing wrong happened at My Lai. Some of them 
may simply feel that it is impossible to assign blame to anyone 
clearly enough to justify his trial and conviction. 

For the vast majority of the sample, bringing Calley to trial 
and sentencing him to life imprisonment are two distinct issues, 
as item F indicates. There are large differences between the AR 
and DR groups: 41% of the AR as compared to only 4% of the 
DR consider the sentence fair. Yet, even among the AR jen 
dents, 42% deem it too harsh. This assessment may derive from 
their feeling that higher authorities at least share some of the 
blame, or that the situation in which Calley found himself—a 
guerrilla war with unwritten rules and indefinite goals—was 
highly ambiguous. Whatever the contributing factors, the direc- 
tion of opinion is overwhelmingly clear. х 
| Following the conviction, a few draft boards engaged in a 
E of civil disobedience, refusing to draft men in protest against 

€ sentence. Assessment of this action (item С) seems to be gov- 
PIS largely by attitudes toward the trial. Among the DR re- 
Rodents; 52% approved of these actions by the draft boards, 
O only 15% of the AR respondents. This finding is раг- 
ad arly interesting since the DR respondents are otherwise 
ind toward “law and order" and unwilling to defy legitimate 
doe The fact that such a high proportion of this group con- 
Mic what is essentially an act of civil disobedience indicates the 
t ength of their feelings about the case, as well as the limits of 

eir commitment to “law and order.” i i 
the Responses to the open-ended probe that followed item G in 
PRESIDE indicate the reasons behind the DR groups ар- 
{е Of the small number of AR respondents approving t "A 
ae oards' actions, half do so because of opposition to the dra : 
‘ie they think these actions may lead to re-evaluation 0 
уп policies. Of the much larger number of DR respondents 
they approve of the draft boards’ actions, 73% do so either because 
tit ka КУ that Calley’s conviction was wrong and ea ШЕ ТАБЛ 
dian whatever support he can get, ог because they Vidi 

alt boards should not be drafting men who will be sent to Vie 
nam : CH do. The 

and then punished for doing what they were told to do. 
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latter response was particularly popular (64% of the DR respon- 
dents approving the draft boards’ actions gave reasons that fell 
into this category) and it seems to get to the heart of the DR 
group’s reaction. It reflects, in our view, these respondents’ sense 
of betrayal—their feeling that the understanding, the tacit con- 
tract, under which men are being drafted and sent to Vietnam 
has been violated by the Calley trial. The trial, they feel, places 
soldiers in a double-bind situation, in which—in the words of 
many DR respondents—“‘you’re damned if you do and you're 
damned if you don’t,” i.e., you are punished if you disobey orders 
and you are punished if you obey them. 

President Nixon's interventions in the Calley case—ordering 
Lt. Calley's release from the stockade and announcing that he 
would personally review the conviction—were approved by a 
majority of our sample, including both the AR and the DR groups 
(item H). The approval rate, however, was considerably higher 
in the DR group (8196 vs. 51%), and the reasons for approval, 
given in response to an open-ended question, were quite different 
in the two groups. In the DR group, the reasons mentioned most 
frequently expressed a concern with Calley: 16% of those who 
approved did so because they felt the President's actions might 
help Calley, 2996 because they felt the trial and conviction were 
unjust, 15% because they felt Calley had been treated unfairly. In 
the AR group, the most often cited reasons were relatively inde- 
pendent of Calley himself: 1696 of those who approved 'did so be- 
cause they felt the case was complicated and needed a review, 
24% because they felt Nixon, as the commander-in-chief, had a 
right to be the final reviewer in the case, 1496 because they felt the 
President had to respond somehow to the strong public outcry. . 

In sum, the data presented in Table 2 show consistent dif- 
ferences between the AR and DR groups in their ideas about 
who should be tried for war crimes, their assessment of Calley' 
sentence, and their attitudes to various actions following upon the 
trial—such as those taken by certain draft boards and by the 
President. 

Attitudes toward Calley's action. 'Table 3 presents data on re- 
spondents' attitudes toward Calley's action at My Lai and com- 
parable actions in similar settings. These data help us gain à 
deeper understanding of the meaning of the AR and DR groups 
different conceptions of responsibility. 

Very close to the beginning of the interview (before any ques 
tions about attitudes toward the Calley trial or toward Calley $ 
action had been posed) respondents were presented with the hy: 
pothetical situation of soldiers in Vietnam ordered by Шеш 
perior officers to shoot all inhabitants of a village suspecte' 
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TABLE 3 
RESPONSES ON ITEMS ASSESSING ATTITUDES TOWARD CALLEY'S ACTION 
Total AR DR 
sample group group 
Item N= 989 162 306 
A. What would most people do if ordered to 
shoot all inhabitants of a Vietnamese vil- 
lage suspected of aiding the enemy, includ- 
ing old men, women and children: 
Follow orders and shoot 67% 37% 32% 
Refuse to shoot them 19 42 2 
B. What would you do in this situation: 
Follow orders and shoot 51 19 68 
Refuse to shoot 3 65 17 
C. Assuming it is true that Calley received 
orders to shoot, what should he have done: 
Carry out 61 23 lig 
Refuse to carry out 29 63 23 
D. Overall opinion of Calley's action: 
Right—what any good soldier would 
do under the circumstances 29 3 Md 
Wrong—but hard for him to know 
right or wrong in this situation 39 ээ а 
Wrong—clear violation of military 
code 6 15 3 
Wrong—violation of morality regard- 
less of military code 17 43 F 
E. Calley's actions justified if people he shot 
were Communists: 
Agree 3 n 55 
Disagree 51 85 34 
F. Calley's actions justified because better to 
kill some S. Vietnamese civilians than risk 
lives of American soldiers: 
Agree 47 17 67 
Disagree 39 70 21 
G. In World War II it would have been better 
to kill some German civilians than risk lives 
of American soldiers: 
Agree 53 29 68 
н. Disagree 29 57 15 
Я i terms of rights and wrongs, how do Cal- 
Cy s actions compare with bombing raids 
that also kill Vietnamese civilians: 
Similar 56 38 E 
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aiding the enemy, including old men, women, and children. When 
asked what most people would do in this situation (item A), 67% 
of the total sample said that they would follow orders and shoot, 
while 19% responded that they would refuse to shoot. It is even 
more instructive that, when asked “What do you think you would 
do in this situation,” 51% said that they would shoot and 33% 
that they would refuse to do so (item B). This last finding is sur- 
prising only if we assume that “refuse to shoot” is clearly the 
socially desirable response to give to this question. Since it was a 
hypothetical question, it would have been easy enough for respon- 
dents to give themselves the benefit of the doubt and to say that 
they would refuse to shoot. But the important point—perhaps the 
most important point in the present study—is that for many peo- 
ple it is not at all clear that this is the socially desirable response. 
Rather, they feel that the desirable response in this situation is to 
follow orders. Thus, the 51% of our respondents who say that they 
would “follow orders and shoot" are not necessarily admitting 
to moral weakness; for many of them, in fact, this response repre- 
sents what they would view as their moral obligation. 

A Harris Poll, reported on April 5, 1971, presented the same 
hypothetical situation to respondents and asked them what they 
would do. In that national sample, 43% said they would follow 
orders and 41% that they would refuse (as compared to our 51%- 
33% break several weeks later). There were two differences in the 
way the question was posed which can account for the different 
distribution. First, the question was worded somewhat differently 
in the two surveys; in particular, the choices presented to respon- 
dents by Harris were: “Would you follow the orders and shoot 
them or would you be more right to refuse to shoot them?" Addi- 
tion of the words “would you be more right to refuse" probably 
gave an added degree of moral weight to the “refuse” response In 
the Harris poll and increased its social desirability. Second, in the 
Harris poll, the question about “what would you do” was aske 
outright, whereas in our interview it was preceded by a question 
about “what would most people do." Since two-thirds of our re- 
spondents had just told us that most people would follow orders 
and shoot—thus establishing “follow orders" as the normative 
response—it was probably easier for them to choose the same 
response for themselves. In short, both the wording and the hu 
text of our question, as compared to the Harris question, proba у 
increased the availability of the “follow orders” option. This ОР" 
tion was chosen by a sizeable proportion of both samples, but ү 
precise percentage choosing it is obviously subject to considerab E 
fluctuation, depending on variations in question form and t 
normative expectations these convey. 
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The DR group’s reaction to these questions is most probably 
based on a sense of moral obligation. Their responses to items A 
and B, as well as to the closely related items C and D, diverge 
sharply from those of the AR group. Among DR respondents, 
82% say that most people would follow orders and shoot (item A), 
68% say that they themselves would do so (item B), 79% say that 
—assuming Calley received orders to shoot—he should have car- 
пей them out (item С), and 49% say that what Calley did “was 
right and was what any good soldier would do under the circum- 
stances” (item D). Another 34%, in response to item D, admit 
that Calley was wrong, but feel that it was “hard for him to know 
what was right or wrong in that kind of situation." They clearly 
regard shooting civilians when ordered to do so as the normatively 
expected response; it is what most people would do and what they 
themselves would do. They evaluate Calley’s action in these terms 
and a large proportion of them consider it unequivocally right 
under the circumstances. No doubt they see following orders in a 
combat situation as a soldier’s moral obligation. 

. The AR respondents are equally consistent in the opposite 
direction. They assert that most people would refuse to shoot, that 
they themselves would refuse to do so, that Calley should have 
refused to carry out orders to shoot, and that what Calley did was 
Eos 3% viewing it as a violation of “principles of morality." 

t 15 interesting to note that for most AR respondents refusing 
to shoot is not only the morally right action, but also the norma- 
tively expected one. In response to item A, 42% of the AR group 
ges that most people would refuse to shoot in the situation 

escribed. In this assessment they diverge not only from the DR 
group, but from the other four subgroups as well. 
of The AR and the DR groups seem to be operating in terms 

entirely different definitions of the situation in which Calley 
n^ himself and of the hypothetical situations we presented to 
dn Of the two terms linked in some of our questions, “follow 
pus and shoot," the DR group seems to be focusing on the first 
am the AR group on the second. The DR group defines the situ- 
ME as one of legitimate authority. The individual in this situa- 
Eo merely carrying out actions of which someone else is the 
situ or. He is required and expected to follow orders in such a 
bo ation; obedience is the normal and right thing to do. The AR 
A Up, on the other hand, defines the situation as one of personal 
поп. The individual is carrying out actions that result in the 
Beith of unarmed men, women, and children; such actions are 
E ег right nor normal. In short, for the DR group the action is 
Trying out orders, while for the AR group it is killing people: 
eir different reactions flow from these different approaches to 
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the type of situation they are being asked to evaluate. 

Items E and F were designed to explore the extent to which 
respondents were prepared to justify Calley’s actions by placing 
his victims in an ideological or racial category that defines them 
as somehow less than human. Dehumanization of the victim or the 
enemy has, of course, been a central concept in various theoretical 
treatments of mass murder or legitimization of evil (cf. Sanford & 
Comstock, 1971). In our sample, 3796 of the respondents say that 
Calley's actions would be justified if the people he shot were Com- 
munists, whatever their sex or age. Interpretation of this response 
is ambiguous; to many of our respondents “Communists” may 
mean armed and dangerous guerrillas—some of whom may be 
women or children—which might presumably justify Calley’s 
actions on the basis of self-defense. A larger proportion of the 
sample, 47%, are prepared to justify Calley's actions “because it 
is better to kill some South Vietnamese civilians than to risk the 
lives of any American soldiers.” In order to check out, in a crude 
way, the often-stated hypothesis that Vietnamese lives are consid- 
ered more dispensable because the Vietnamese are Orientals, we 
asked a parallel question (item G) about German civilians in 
World War II. Of the total sample 53% would justify killing Ger- 
man civilians—a percentage slightly larger than the 47% who 
agreed with item F. If anything, this difference is in the opposite 
direction from the one predicted by the “racist” hypothesis. Thus, 
responses to item F could probably be explained quite readily in 
terms of the general tendency to dehumanize the enemy, whether 
he is a white Westerner or a yellow Oriental. Such an explanation, 
however, assumes that the South Vietnamese are the enemy in the 
same sense that the Germans were clearly the enemy in Worl 
War II. No doubt, many of our respondents do see the South 
Vietnamese—or large portions of the population of South 
Vietnam—as the enemy, or at least they are quite confused about 
who the enemy is. This is certainly understandable, given the 
inherent ambiguity of a guerrilla war and the extent to whic 
American military actions in Vietnam are directed against the 
civilian population whom these actions are supposedly designe 
to protect and support. We are inclined to interpret responses to 
item F on the assumption that many of our respondents view the 
South Vietnamese—at least in the context of this question—â$ 
the enemy and thus place lesser value on their lives. This confu- 
sion between ally and enemy, of course, may itself be compounde 
of certain elements of racism, but our questions provide no basis 
for teasing these out. 

Comparison between the AR and DR groups reveals that the 
percentages of AR respondents agreeing with items E and F are 
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considerably smaller than the percentages of DR respondents. 
DR respondents—many of whom feel that Calley's action was 
right and that they would have done the same thing under similar 
circumstances—are more prepared to accept various justifications 
for that action. AR respondents—who are more inclined to view 
the situation in terms of the usual standards of morality—are 
less prepared to dehumanize the enemy. The difference between 
AR and DR respondents also shows up on item G, although in 
absolute terms a larger percentage of AR respondents condones 
the killing of German civilians in World War II than the killing of 
South Vietnamese civilians by Lt. Calley. 
The final item in Table 3 helps us to see most sharply the 
AR group's focus on personal causation in the assignment of re- 
sponsibility. Respondents were asked (item Н) to compare—''in 
terms of rights and wrongs"—Calley's actions with “American 
bombing raids which have also killed some Vietnamese civilians.” 
A majority of the AR group—in clear contrast to the DR group, 
as well as to the total sample—regards these two actions as quite 
different. When asked why they are different, 72% of the AR re- 
spondents choosing this option explain that the killing of civilians 
in bombing raids is unintentional, while Calley’s action involved 
intentional and deliberate killing of civilians. (This is the reason 
Most commonly cited by all respondents who consider the two 
actions to be different, but none of the other subgroups gives it as 
often as the AR group: of the 24% of the DR respondents who 
sider the two actions to be different, only 47% cite this particu- 
lar reason.) Thus, in distinguishing Calley’s actions from bomb- 
Ce raids, the AR respondents suggest their reason for holding 
alley responsible: they assign responsibility on the basis of per- 
E causation, and Calley was clearly the personal cause of the 

y Lai killings. Since it is far less clear that bombardiers are 
р отау е, directly and intentionally) causing the deaths of 
Boot civilians, most AR respondents would probably absolve 

em of responsibility. : 

R In viewing Calley's actions as similar to bombing raids, the 
B eus suggest their particular orientation to the о 
Ee Calley's responsibility: personal causation !n the norma 
E: Зе is irrelevant, since Calley—like the bombardier—was oper- 
one under the constraints of legitimate authority. The two ac- 

R з are similar in that they both occur in the line of duty. Those 
a respondents (38% of the group) who describe the two actions 
th similar tend to base this choice on different reasons: More often 
WM DR respondents, they describe the two actions as similar be- 
Pon. they both involve killing of innocent civilians, or because 

are morally wrong. DR respondents, more often than AR re- 
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spondents, describe the two actions as similar because both in- 
volve killing (stated without evaluation and without reference to 
the nature of the victims), because both are done under orders, or 
because both serve the same general military purpose. 

The data presented in Table 3 reveal some striking differ- 
ences between the AR and DR groups in their definitions of the 
situation in which Calley found himself. The DR respondents 
tend to feel that Calley should have carried out orders to shoot 
civilians, that most people would follow such orders in a similar 
situation, that they themselves would do so, and that Calley's 
action was right—that he was doing what any good soldier would 
do under the circumstances. They are prepared to accept various 
justifications for his action, and they see it as no different from 
bombing raids, which also kill civilians. They see Calley as a 
soldier doing his duty. The AR respondents, on the other hand, 
tend to feel that Calley should have refused to carry out orders to 
shoot civilians, that most people would refuse to shoot in a similar 
situation, that they themselves would refuse to do so, and that 
Calley’s action was wrong—that it violated principles of morality. 
They are not prepared to accept various justifications for his ac- 
tion, and they see it as quite different from bombing raids in which 
the killing of civilians is entirely unintentional. They see Calley’s 
action as personally caused and insist on his individual responsi- 
bility in terms of the usual moral standards. Though the range of 
individual responsibility is obviously wider for the AR respon- 
dents than for the DR respondents, their differentiation between 
Calley’s actions and bombing raids suggests that—even for most 
AR respondents—the concept of individual responsibility has dis- 
tinct limits. They hold a person responsible for the direct and 
intended consequences of actions in which he seems able to ехег- 
cise personal choice, but not necessarily for the unintended 
(though not unpredictable) consequences of actions—expressive 
of national policies—in which he personally participates. 

Attitudes toward the Vietnam war. The differences between the 
AR and DR groups can definitely not be explained in terms of dil- 
ferent attitudes toward the Vietnam war, as the comparisons 
presented in Table 4 make patently clear. Whatever differences 
there are in the two groups’ attitudes toward the war suggest that 
the AR respondents tend to be somewhat more dovish, but these 
differences are small and by no means universal. 

Item A refers (though not by name) to the McGovern- 
Hatfield amendment. Of the total sample, 66% are for and 23% 
against the proposal—a break similar to that found in other sur- 
veys conducted around the same time. There is no difference bê- 
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TABLE 4 
RESPONSES ON ITEMS ASSESSING ATTITUDES TOWARD VIETNAM 
Total AR DR 
sample group group 
Item N= 989 162 306 
A. How would you like your Congressman to 
vote on proposal to bring all troops home 
by end of this year: 
For 66% 63% 65% 
Against 23 25 24 
B. Preferred plan for war in Vietnam: 
Withdraw all troops immediately 35 40 34 
Withdraw all troops by end of 18 
months 26 26 23 
Withdraw all troops but take time 
needed to turn war over to S. Viet- 
namese 26 28 26 
Send more troops and step up fighting 6 3 il 
C. Agreement with each of the following view- 
points about the war:* 
“Hawkish” views 
(a) If S. Vietnam goes Communist, so 
will other Asian countries 46 40 25 
(b) Important to keep non-Commu- 46 
nist government in power there 41 39 
(h) “Blood bath” if American troops 
leave too fast 31 30 a 
(k) Must show world we keep com- 2 
mitments 32 34 d 
(1) Should fight to preserve democ- 48 
racy when it is threatened 45 39 
Undifferentiated views 
(c) Normal military tactics cannot 40 
win guerrilla war 43 45 
(f) War undermining morale of U.S. 53 
armed forces 51 a 
“Dovish” views 
(d) War destroying national unity and 54 
pride 58 o 51 
(e) War hurting American economy 48 
(g) War diverting attention from seri- 58 48 
ous domestic problems 51 49 44 
(i) An immoral and destructive war 45 
() Too many American lives have 7 77 
been lost ү, 
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TABLE 4 (continued) 
RESPONSES ON ITEMS ASSESSING ATTITUDES TOWARD VIETNAM 


Total AR DR 
sample group group 
Item N= 989 162 306 
D. Agreement with each of the following rea- 
sons for Vietnamization:* 
(a) Anything that brings troops home 
is a good move 50 55 49 
(d) No right to keep interfering in S. 
Vietnam's affairs 24 27 20 
(b) It's their war—let S. Vietnamese 
take the casualties 37 33 38 
(c) Can maintain military control 
from the air with less loss of lives 20 16 22 
E. If U.S. ground troops are out of Vietnam, 
should we keep up bombing in support of 
S. Vietnamese army: 
Should 37 30 41 
Should not 48 59 45 
Е. Selí-description on issue of Vietnam war: 
Strong hawk 8 3 11 
Moderate hawk 14 13 17 
Middle of the road 29 26 29 
Moderate dove 17 25 15 
Strong dove 14 19 13 


Note.—See footnote to Table 2. {фый 
“For items С апа D statements аге grouped according to pattern of intercorrelations; 
the letter in front of each statement identifies its position in the questionnaire. 


tween the AR and DR respondents; large majorities of both 
groups favor rapid withdrawal from Vietnam. 

Item B was taken from a Gallup poll conducted in March 
1970. In that poll, the percentage distribution for the four choices 
was 21%, 25%, 38%, and 7%, respectively. In the year intervening 
between the Gallup poll and our survey, there was a considerable 
shift in the direction of immediate withdrawal. Within our sam- 
ple, the AR respondents seem to favor a more rapid pace of with- 
drawal than the DR respondents: 66% of the former group choose 
one of the first two options, compared to 57% of the latter. The 
difference is statistically significant, though small compared to 
the dramatic differences presented in Tables 2 and 3. » 

For item C “а number of different viewpoints about the war 
were presented and respondents were asked to indicate Wa 
which of the statements they agreed. In Table 4, these state 
are grouped according to their patterns of intercorrelations es 
letter next to each statement refers to its position in the quest! 
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naire): the first five statements, highly intercorrelated, constitute 
the “hawkish” choices; the next two statements showed mod- 
erately high correlations with all of the other choices; the last five 
statements, again highly intercorrelated, constitute the “dovish”’ 
choices. For the total sample, the dovish statements tend to be 
more popular than the hawkish ones. Comparing the AR and DR 
groups, we find that four of the five hawkish statements are chosen 
more often by the DR respondents. In only one case is there a 
sizeable difference: 55% of the DR respondents agree with state- 
ment a—which presents the domino theory—compared to 40% 
of the AR respondents. Turning to the dovish statements, we find 
that three out of five are chosen more often by the AR respon- 
dents; the DR respondents are somewhat more likely to agree that 

the war is hurting the American economy" and that “too many 
American lives have been lost in this war.” Altogether, the differ- 
ences between the AR and DR groups in their responses to item C 
are mostly small and not entirely consistent. 

Although large majorities of both AR and DR respondents 
approved of the policy of Vietnamization, they differed slightly 
intheir acceptance of various reasons for it (item D). A somewhat 
larger percentage of AR than DR respondents agreed with the 
more *dovish" reasons, the first two listed under item, D; and a 
somewhat larger percentage of DR than AR respondents agreed 
with the more “hawkish” reasons, the last two listed. А larger dif- 
ference in the same direction can be found in item E: 59% of AR 
respondents, compared to 45% of DR respondents, feel that, if 
American ground troops are gone from Vietnam, the U.S. should 
not keep up bombing in support of the South Vietnamese army. · 
T The largest difference between AR and DR respondents in 
"ak 4 occurs on item F, which calls for self-identification as 
AR te or “dove” on the issue of the Vietnam war: 44% of the 
ey pondents, compared to 28% of the DR respondents, de- 
inen Miemieives as moderate or strong doves. In. general, we 
nore that correlations between these self-descriptions and re- 
ШЫ е5 to other questions about the Vietnam war, though statis- 
peo У significant, are of only moderate size. Thus, there are many 
theless үрө favor early withdrawal from Vietnam, but who yu 
road It entify themselves as hawks or at least as middle-o H С 
Чоп Д seems that many of our respondents regard self-identi ic 
the d a dove as not merely a way of describing their position un 
ing ar, but as an ideological act. To call yourself a dove is 9 e- 
ЖА р as part of the opposition to the government, to p асе 
incl; eli in the position of a critic. AR respondents seem more 

ined to take such a step than DR respondents. 

{n sum, both groups are disenchanted with the war and favor 
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TABLE 5 
DEMOGRAPHIC INFORMATION 
Total AR DR 
sample group group 
Item N= 989 162 306 
A. Region of the country: 
East 43% 49% 39% 
Midwest 18 10 21 
South 22 20 28 
West 16 21 12 
B. Residence in metropolitan or rural areas: 
Metropolitan 81 90 82 
Rural 19 10 18 
С. Respondent’s sex: 
Male 47 44 51 
Female 53 56 49 
D. Respondent’s age: 
18-24 17 19 18 
25-34 21 29 21 
35-49 26 27 27 
50 апа оуег 37 25 34 
E. Respondent's race: 
White 86 87 88 
Negro 12 9 12 
Other 1 4 0 
F. Respondent's religion: 
Catholic 27 31 26 
Jewish 4 5 3 
Protestant 61 51 64 
Other 5 9 6 
None 3 4 1 
G. Respondent’s socioeconomic status: 
Upper class 6 11 4 
Upper middle 16 19 13 
Middle 30 32 28 
Lower Middle 37 31 43 
Lower 12 8 12 
H. Amount of education completed: 
Low (1-11) 35 24 35 
Medium (12) 35 34 40 
High (13 +) 30 42 25 
I. Political position: 
Very conservative 8 5 11 
Fairly conservative 26 28 25 
Middle of the road 30 28 31 
Fairly liberal 17 22 18 
Very liberal 7 9 5 
J. Political party: 
Democrat 45 38 49 
Republican 26 30 24 
Other 1 1 0 
Independent 22 26 e 
K. Military service: 
Yes 24 25 21 
No 76 75 73 


Note.—See footnote to Table 2. 
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early withdrawal from Vietnam. AR respondents are, however, 
somewhat more inclined to take dovish positions on the war, 
though differences between the two groups are small and not 
entirely consistent. The largest difference is in the AR respon- 
dents’ greater tendency to identify themselves as doves. 
Demographic characteristics. In terms of their demographic char- 
acteristics, presented in Table 5, AR and DR respondents show 
only subtle differences, providing only rough suggestions of what 
may be the critical forces in shaping the two groups’ different 
approaches to responsibility, which in turn seem to determine 
their attitudes toward the Calley case. Before discussing the two 
major demographic differences—SES and educational level—let 
us briefly review some of the minor ones. 
. АК respondents, compared to DR respondents, are more 
likely to live in the East or West (item A); more likely to live in 
metropolitan areas (item B); more likely to be female (item С); 
less likely to be in the oldest (50 years and over) age bracket (item 
D); and less likely to be Protestant (item F). Race differences 
(item E) are very small; though blacks are slightly overrepre- 
sented among DR respondents, this could be a function of region- 
al differences and of the socioeconomic and educational differ- 
ences to be discussed below. Politically, AR respondents tend to 
ЕГ themselves as more liberal (item I); in terms of party af- 
iliation (item J), they describe themselves less often than DR 
respondents as Democrats, more often as Republicans or Inde- 
pendents. The pattern of party affiliation, which seems incon- 
Sistent with responses to item I, may reflect the socioeconomic and 
educational differences between the two groups. 
M dure is no difference in the proportion of the two groups 
DR ad military service (item K). However, among those AR an 
i respondents who have had military service, there are some 
nteresting differences, although the №5 on which the relevant 
centages are based become relatively small. Briefly, the DR 
Pondents are more likely than the AR respondents to have 
erved in the Army; the AR respondents are more likely than the 
ia respondents to have served in the Navy or Air Force. Further, 
wa ie DR respondents than AR respondents have served during a 
7; and, of those who have served during a war, more DR than 
respondents have served in combat. Finally, more DR than 
tha tn frondents have served in World War II, while more AR 
findi R respondents have served in Korea or Vietnam. (This last 
ing, of course, is partly confounded with age.) R 
гезро d: strongest demographic differences between AR and 5 
goi ndents are found in items G and H. SES categories (item ) 
ased on ratings, made by the interviewers, of each respon- 
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dent’s home and personal possessions. Ratings were made on a 
ten-point scale, but collapsed into five standard social-class cate- 
gories. These designations are somewhat arbitrary, but the pat- 
tern is clear: AR respondents are more likely to fall in the upper 
three categories, DR respondents in the lower two. Educational 
level (item H) is based on years of schooling completed, collapsed 
into three categories. Again, the pattern is clear: 42% of the AR 
respondents, compared to only 25% of the DR respondents, are in 
the highest educational grouping. These socioeconomic and edu- 
cational differences are consistent enough to provide some insight 
into the composition of the AR and DR groups. We shall use 
them as a basis for exploring differences between the two groups 
in terms of their integration into the national system, their sell- 
perception as origin or pawn, and their identification with Lt. 
Calley himself. 


INTEGRATION INTO THE NATIONAL SYSTEM 
AND CONCEPTIONS ОЕ RESPONSIBILITY 


Both on the basis of their attitudes to the Calley trial and 10 
Calley's action and on the basis of their demographic character- 
istics, the AR and DR groups can be seen as representing differ- 
ent patterns of personal integration into the national political 
system. In the terms of a theoretical scheme presented elsewhere 
(Kelman, 1969), we would propose that the DR respondents аге 
mostly arene at the normative level, i.e., via adherence to Sy 
tem rules. The AR respondents, on the other hand, are тоге 
likely to be integrated at the role-participant level, i.e., via identifi- 
cation with system roles, or at the ideological level, i.e., via internal- 
ization of system values. 

The DR respondents' conception of legitimate authorit and 
of the individual's obligations in situations marked by such аш 
thority seems consistent with the theoretical description of the 
normatively integrated individual: 


An individual who is normatively integrated is bound to the system by УЙГ 
tue of the fact that he accepts the system's right to set the behavior of its 
members within a prescribed domain. Here we are dealing, one might $Y: 
with legitimacy in its pure form, in which the question of personal values 
and roles has become irrelevant. Acceptance of the system's right to une 
questioning obedience may be based on a commitment to the state as 4 
sacred object in its own right, or on a commitment to the necessity of law 
and order as a guarantor of equitable procedures. The normatively inte- 
grated member regards compliance with the system as a highly proper an 

valued orientation. When he is faced with demands to support the system 
he is likely to comply without question, since he regards it as his obligation 
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to do so. The extent to which he meets specific demands, however, de- 
pends on the extent to which these are authoritatively presented as the 
wishes of the leadership or the requirements of law. One important indi- 
cator of the authoritativeness of a particular demand is the existence of 
positive or negative sanctions to control proper performance (Kelman, 
1969, p. 287]. 

We would propose that this pattern of integration determines 
the way in which many citizens—and among them a high propor- 
tion of the DR group—relate themselves to national policies, such 
as the war in Vietnam. They are inclined to the view that policy 
decisions—particularly in the areas of foreign affairs and national 
security—are entirely in the hands of the appropriate authorities. 
The individual citizen has neither the capacity nor the right to 
question these decisions. It is his moral duty to support the pol- 
icies set by the authorities and to obey whatever legitimate orders 
flow from them. Whether or not he likes these policies is irrele- 
vant, as long as the authorities who set them are legitimate and 
have followed appropriate procedures in formulating the policies. 
These are the terms on which most DR respondents have prob- 
ably related themselves to the war in Vietnam. They have sup- 
ported the President; they have gone to Vietnam or sent their sons 
there without questioning, accepting it as their duty to do so. 
Most of them, as our data indicate, have become disenchanted 
with the war; they do not understand it, they fail to see the point 
of it, they are unhappy about the sacrifices it calls for, they have 
Ud begun to doubt its morality. Nevertheless, such personal 
fro ings do not permit them—in their view—to withhold support 
dcs the President, in the sense of refusing to go along with what 

су are asked to do. They may favor early wit drawal from Viet- 
nam; they may even be inclined to vote for candidates who 
et 10 end the war. But they are not рге ared to challenge 
odo peii s definition of what is required. They would до 
ws A y themselves as “doves,” despite their disenchantment. wit 
какан) for to do so would be to assert an independent basis for 
vi rain tne system and the authorities, to take a critical stance 

5-á-vis the system, which they are not preparedtotake. — 
inte In terms of deCharms’s (1968) distinction, the normatively 
{ Реа individual is likely to consider himself a pawn, Fe er 
tional о liene He sees his actions—at least in the oman - E 
ei po vA Fag entirely under the control А OF an ns aj 
sonal саз ing control to the authorities, he al Д sie К: 
atter sponsibility for the consequences of nationa pol ieies К 
Mi nis very similar to that displayed by most 59 jects in the 
welf am experiment (and in other laborato experiments d 

: they see the laboratory situation as one that is owned а 
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controlled by the experimenter; he, and only he, knows the di- 
mensions and requirements of the situation and the subject is 
there to do what the experimenter tells him to do; by the same 
token the experimenter is solely responsible for what happens 
in the situation. The normatively integrated individual sees his 
relationship to the authorities as one governed by an implicit 
understanding, such that, while the individual abandons his free- 
dom of choice, he is also liberated from a good deal of potential 
guilt. 

The earlier theoretical scheme (Kelman, 1969) hypothesizes 
a relationship between manner of integration into the national 
system and an individual’s socioeconomic and educational level. 
Specifically, the hypothesis states that the lower an individual's 
socioeconomic status and educational level, the more likely he is 
to be normatively integrated, i.e., integrated at the level of ad- 
herence to rules. The demographic composition of the DR group 
—as well as their conception of responsibility—is in keeping with 
the pattern of normative integration. Individuals low in SES tend 
to be socialized in ways consistent with this orientation: obedience 
to rules is all that is really expected of them; they are not taught 
to view the system as their own, one they can manipulate, one 
whose actions they can assess in the light of certain values to 
which the authorities are supposed to live up. Individuals low in 
educational level (with some notable exceptions) lack the oppor-. 
tunity to become active agents in the system, to take a hand in 
shaping its policies and running its affairs. Higher education an 
the occupations that depend on it are generally prerequisites for 
independent action and a sense of participation in our society: 
Thus, it is not surprising that individuals low in SES and in 
education—given the way they are socialized and the realities they 
confront—tend to see themselves as pawns rather than as origins- 

If we assume that most DR respondents are integrated at the 
normative level, their attitudes toward Calley’s action and their 
reaction to the trial fall into place. This type of integration is con 
ducive to attitudes consistent with the view that, since the indivic- 
ual has no choice but to obey the orders of legitimate authorities, 
he cannot be held personally responsible for the consequences 
actions carried out under orders. The demographic composition 0 
the DR group is also consistent with the hypothesis that nor 
tively integrated individuals are more likely to be low in SES RE 
education. In addition, given the socioeconomic and educationa 
level of the DR respondents, they can be expected to see Calley as 
quite similar to themselves, perhaps identify with Calley, and con- 
sider their own fates to be linked to his. R 

The AR group cannot be linked, quite as readily as the D 
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group, to a particular pattern of integration into the national sys- 
tem. It is probably fair to propose that AR respondents are, more 
often than DR respondents, characterized by ideological integra- 
tion. An individual who is ideologically integrated is bound to the 
system by virtue of the fact that he shares—at an internalized 
level—some of the basic values on which the system is established. 


When he is faced with demands for behavior in support of the national sys- 

tem he is likely to respond positively, because support of the system is 

generally congruent with his own values. The extent to which he meets 

specific demands, however, depends on the extent to which he sees these 

demands as consistent with the underlying values of the system to which 

he is committed [Kelman, 1969, pp. 286-287]. 
The ideologically integrated person tends to evaluate national 
policies against an independent criterion. He may provide the 
strongest long-run support for the system, since he views the sys- 
tem as his own and its values as identical with his values. Wheri he 
feels that certain policies deviate from these values, he may take 
it upon himself to oppose these policies—perhaps even to dis- 
Sociate himself from them and challenge them through an act of 
civil disobedience. 

This type of ideological integration provides the sharpest 
Contrast to the normative pattern that seems to characterize the 
DR respondents. However, although the AR respondents as a 
group are certainly closer to that pattern than are the DR respon- 
Eu only a minority of the AR respondents. can probably be 
E as ideologically integrated in the fullest sense of that 
E or many AR respondents, a third pattern—role-participant 

€gration—may be the more appropriate designation. 


An individual who is integrated via role-participation is bound to the sys- 

tem by virtue of the fact that he is personally engaged in roles within the 

Doles that enter significantly into his self-definition. . . . When 
2 is faced with demands to support the system he is likely to respond 

ХОШ; because such support is generally required by the system role 

d Which he is committed. The extent to which he meets specific demands 

ате however, оп the extent to which the relevant role has been 
Tought into salience by situational factors [Kelman, 1969, p. 287]. 


In any event, whether their integration into the national sys- 
Is primarily at the level of values or at the level of roles, most 
respondents are probably socialized and integrated in a way 


tem 


ES gives them a greater sense of ownership of the system. ПЕШ 
mographic characteristics, i.e., their generally higher poca 
on. Realis- 


ае education, are consistent with this orientation. es 
which i their educational background and the occupations о 
com It admits them provide them greater opportunities to, 

€ active agents in the society and a greater sense of participa- 
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tion in shaping its policies and running its affairs. Even when 
they do not feel quite free to question national policies in terms of 
underlying values and to give or withhold their support on that 
basis, they are less inclined to the view—held by most DR respon- 
dents—that these policies are beyond question and that their 
personal values are entirely irrelevant to them. Since they see the 
system to a greater extent as “belonging” to them, they make less 
sharp distinctions between system requirements and their person- 
al values. 

The AR respondents’ attitudes toward Calley’s action and 
his trial can be understood in terms of this particular pattern of | 
relating to the system. We would hypothesize that, in keeping _ 
with this pattern, they are more likely to let personal values in- _ 
trude on their judgments, even in a situation of legitimate author- 
ity. When confronted with an event like My Lai, they are more | 
inclined to approach it in terms of personal causation. They focus 
on the specific acts committed—acts that involve direct and inten- 
tional killing of unarmed civilians—and assign responsibility to 
the individual committing them, even if he was acting under orders. 
Presumably, they feel the individual can and must recognize il- 
legitimate orders and refuse to follow them. They themselves 
would refuse and so, in their judgement, would most people. Ac 
cording to the AR respondents, the individual citizen cannot 
transfer responsibility for his personal actions, totally and auto- 
matically, to the authorities. 


CoNcLusioNs 


Let us return to some of the questions that prompted the 
present study and see what implications our data have for pos- 
sible answers. What do the data tell us about the sources of the 
public outcry against Lt. Calley's conviction? And what do they 


tell us about the availability of the American population for major 
violence? 


The Public Outcry 


We have no way of determining who were the most outraged 
opponents of the Calley conviction. We know, however, that the 
largest group of opponents to the trial were those who based their 
opposition on the way in which responsibility was being allocat 
—in other words, the DR respondents. It seems reasonable 10 
suggest that the strong outcry, indignation, and concern about the 
trial came from this segment of the population, because the t 
and conviction of Calley really touched on their condition ial 
threatened the whole basis of their integration into the soc 
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order. Given their conception of individual responsibility in rela- 
tion to legitimate authority, the Calley trial and conviction created 
for this large segment of the population a deep sense of confusion, 
anxiety, and anger. 

To understand the depth of their reaction, we must first as- 
sume that these DR respondents identified with Calley, a com- 
pletely reasonable assumption. Like most DR respondents, he is 
relatively low in SES and educational level. He is usually not pic- 
tured as an officer, but as a simple soldier and a “little man"— 
and the fact that he is indeed a “little man,” in terms of his phys- 
ical stature, reinforces that image. Furthermore, Calley’s views of 
authority relationships seem to be identical to those of most DR 
respondents. For all of these reasons, they tend to see Calley as 

one of us.” They could easily imagine themselves or their own 

sons in the same situation in which Calley found himself. And 
they feel that in such a situation (as they visualize it) they would 
have done just what Calley did, indeed what normal people would 
and should have done. In following orders (as they see it), Calley 
acted on the principle to which they themselves subscribe: he 
accepted the authorities’ definition of the situation and of its 
requirements. 

Given this view of the situation, Calley’s conviction repre- 
sents a betrayal by the authorities; since the DR respondents 
identify themselves with Calley, they feel the sense of betrayal in 
a very personal way. The authorities have violated the under- 
ов that, in return for the individual citizen’s unquestioning 
ence, the authorities would accept responsibility for the 
i nsequences of his actions. Having induced Calley and other 
Itizens to participate іп the war under the protection of this im- 
Cui promise, they now turn around and inform these citizens 
n they never really meant this promise—that the individual 

izen will be held accountable, after all. It is as if a subject in the 
Em experiment were brought to trial for administering 
d mful shocks to another subject, and the chief of the laboratory 
me to testify against him. i! 
бе * Tom the vantage point of the DR respondents, the anther 
that та seriously let them down. Furthermore, they nawi eel 
Же, a Lt. Calley and other soldiers in Nant ee 
Gras aced in a double-bind situation. The soldier уш . у 
бү dade knows that he is subject to court-martial if he diso о, 
онар being told that if he obeys, he may be court-martiale! 
Умау. Similarly, they see themselves as having no choice about 


hele orting the administration’s war policies. If they were to with, 
cert their support, e.g., by refusing to be drafted, they woul 
ainly be penalized. Yet now, it seems, they are to be held ac- 
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countable for the consequences of a war about which they never 
had any choice. 

The fact that most DR respondents are disenchanted with the 
war can only add to their sense of dismay. First, insofar as they do 
not like or understand the war, they are less likely to see them- 
selves as “origins” with respect to it. Since they feel that, in terms 
of their own preferences, they would certainly not be involved in 
this war, they regard it as self-evident that the authorities must 
carry the responsibility. Second, they regard it as particularly 
unfair to be held responsible for the consequences of a war about 
which they have had serious misgivings. They are in a position 
similar to that of the Milgram subject who expresses misgivings 
about the shocks he is administering, but is informed that the 
experiment requires him to continue. For most DR respondents, 
personal misgivings are insufficient reason for discontinuing their 
support, and they continue to support the President, to do what 
they were told. In fact, they probably feel that they have borne а 
disproportionate share of the burdens of the war, both in terms of 
economic sacrifices and in terms of the number of their sons who 
have been drafted and sent to the front lines in Vietnam (as some 
of their responses to item С in Table 4 would suggest). They have 
done all this, not because they wanted to or because they believed 
it was right, but because— whatever their personal misgivings— 
they felt it was required of them. To be held personally respon- 
sible, under these circumstances, can greatly exacerbate the feel- 
ing of confusion and sense of betrayal which, we submit, lies 
behind the public outcry that Calley’s conviction elicited. 


Availability for Violence 


We have found that a large segment of the population, repre- 
sented by our DR group, regards Calley’s actions as normal. 
They believe that most people would do what Calley did under 
similar circumstances, that they themselves would do so, that 
Calley did what he should have done, that his action was right 
and in keeping with his duty (or that he had no way of knowing 
whether it was right or wrong). These responses were all based 
on the assumption that Calley was acting under orders, or at 
least according to expectations supported by “unwritten rules’ — 
an assumption that many of our respondents seem to have shared. 

These findings suggest that this large segment of the popu- 
lation is potentially available for rather extreme forms of violence 
under conditions of orders from legitimate authority. That does 
not mean that all of these individuals would actually have done 
what Calley did in the situation in which he found himself. Their 
reactions would depend on the precise structure of the situation 
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and their perceptions of the rules and expectations that govern 
it. In visualizing the situation in which Calley found himself and 
inresponding to hypothetical situations, most respondents seemed 
to go on the assumption that there were specific orders to kill all 
civilians and that these were clearly legitimate. It is not at all 
clear, however, whether Calley was acting under specific orders 
at My Lai (although we are inclined to the view that Calley's 
actions, even if not directly ordered, were within the range of 
actions encouraged, expected, or at least permitted under similar 
circumstances). In the absence of specific orders, many of our 
respondents would probably not have done what Calley did. Fur- 
thermore, even if there are specific orders, not everyone would 
automatically assume that these are legitimate (although DR 
respondents, on the whole, would find it more difficult to make 
such discriminations). No doubt many DR respondents would 
have found the actual authority structure of the My Lai situation 
less compelling than they imagined it and— despite their answers 
to hypothetical questions—would not have done what Calley did. 
(On the other hand, it is far more likely that they would have 
done what most of the enlisted men under Calley's command did 
—namely, obeyed his apparently explicit orders to shoot.) 
T EE nons in the actual, concrete situation also depend on 
ре. ance between binding and opposing forces that impinge 
"oh € individual. “Binding forces" refers to those features of the 
оп that make it difficult for the individual to extricate him- 
roan it. (In the Milgram experiment, for example, the stan- 
Was experimental variation was so structured that withdrawal 
roe difficult; in some variations, however, binding forces 
self dE uced by having the experimenter physically absent him- 
of рн: te room.) “Opposing forces" refers to the strength 
in the E against performing the required act. (For example, 
varied b gram experiment, the strength of opposing forces ue. 
Militar y varying the subject’s proximity to the victim.) e 
A Элея is typically marked by strong binding das 
tlohsiapa: ion like My Lai, however, there are also strong inhibi- 
and Tile the killing of unarmed civilians, particularly women 
ents d ren. We would assume that, for many of our DR respon- 
When. it езе opposing forces would outweigh the binding dt 
they ана came to the point of shooting babies an ү. 
m , therefore, find themselves unable to do so. Thus, they 


а ] uu 
Y actually be “better” in the real situation than they imagine 
al situation, the 


hese acts. In the 
link, the 
may be 


1n t 
stren they cannot envisage, in the hypothetic 
Nus f of the resistances against performing t a 

of Campbell’s (1963) analysis of the attitude-action 


respondents’ threshold for actually killing civilians 
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higher than their threshold for saying they would do so in the face 
of legitimate commands. 

We assume that Lt. Calley was responding at My Lai, not 
simply to powerful situational requirements, but to strong per- 
sonal motives to commit such acts of violence or to demonstrate 
(in a way he considered appropriate) his dedication to duty. We 
think it highly likely that many of our DR respondents, lacking 
these special motivations, would have interpreted the situational 
requirements at My Lai very differently and experienced a dil- 
ferent balance of binding and opposing forces. Chances are, there- 
fore, that they would not have done what Calley did in the actual 
situation. Nevertheless, our data suggest strongly that the cogni- 
tive and ideological foundations for Calley’s actions are present 
in large segments of the population. If the situation seems to re- 
quire it, if the binding forces are strengthened, and if the opposing 
forces are weakened, they would consider such an action at least 
justifiable, probably acceptable, perhaps even desirable. Thus, 
the public reaction to the Calley trial tells us a great deal about 
the readiness for such violence in the American population. Readi- 
ness for violence seems to be rooted in commonly held attitudes 
toward authority and their implications for the assignment of 
responsibility. As we learn more about different orientations to 
authority and the processes of allocating responsibility to which 
they give rise, we should gain important insights into the sources 
of collective violence in national and international affairs. 
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The Activists’ Corner 
Social Reform and Organized Psychology’ 


Doris K. Miller 


New York City 


In recent years there have emerged a number of groups dedi- 
cated to activating psychologists as psychologists to work in a 
variety of ways to accomplish major changes in basic social insti- 
tutions where serious problems exist. Usually they try to get the 
American Psychological Association or some regional group 
representing organized psychology to adopt a new position or to 
change an existing one, although not all of them have this objec- 
tive. A number of psychologists have responded to the appeals о 
these groups by joining or lending financial or other assistance to 
one or another of them according to their preferences in objectives, 
Strategies, or tactics. ) 

Other psychologists appear to be taking the position that as 
Psychologists they must have nothing to do with such groups. he 
basis for this position is most frequently the contention that social 
reform, however justifiable or necessary, is not an appropriate 
role for a scientist and/or professional acting in those capacities. 
Almost invariably this statement is immediately followe by the 
declaration that social activism is appropriate as a citizen, a par- 
easy taxpayer, or any other such category—but not as a psychol- 
e_— 


‘Portions of this article were presented as а paper а, the meeting of the 


American Orthopsychiatric Association, San Francisco, 
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Among the many arguments advanced in support of the 
social-involvement-for-scientists-and-professionals thesis, a | 
recur most often. They have an aura of authenticity. One of the 
arguments is that the APA or any other official body represent: 
tive of organized psychology cannot be an appropriate arena | 
issues involving reform not directly related to psychology’s ow 
practices. Another is that the entire notion of psychologists as 
social reformers is an overreaction by the immature and the in- 
experienced to contemporary unrest and to the spreading climate 
of dissent among minority groups, women, youth, and Youn 
Turks (no matter how old) in all the sciences and profession: 
Along with this second point it is usually implied, if not state 
directly, that the social activism phenomenon is unique to the c 
rent period because it does not appear to have bothered psycho 
ogists before. р, 

My purpose here is to inspect available historical evide 
pertinent to these two contentions: that APA cannot cope W 
broad social issues, and that social activism is a new developmer 
among psychologists. I will not attempt to answer whether soc 
activism is a proper role for scientists and professionals, becai 
that is a philosophical and moral question beyond the scope 0 a 
paper such as this. However, I think that the evidence presente | 
and the conclusions that can reasonably be drawn from it are 
least relevant to a discussion of that issue. 


The New Activist Groups 


„Тһе activist groups are not unique to this period, and soi 
аге in many essential characteristics duplicates of what existe 
in psychology earlier. These new groups are: Psychologists for 
Social Action (PSA), Psychologists for a Democratic Society 
(PDS), the Association of Black Psychologists (АВР) and its СО! 
ollary group, the Black Students’ Psychological Associat 
(BSPA), and the Association of Women Psychologists (AWP). - 

PSA was formally organized by APA members during the а 
sociation’s convention in San Francisco in August, 1968. The 
initiators were psychologists who had been active in civic or mult 
disciplinary social reform movements in the past. For at leas 
year they had been meeting informally to consider how their. 
entific and professional skills could make a contribution to th 
solution or the alleviation of serious social problems affect 
their work and their daily lives. PSA regards itself as pluralisti 
in political outlook and in the issues it is willing to address. ГВ 

objective of PSA is “to organize psychologists in a federation © 
autonomous local groups working for the eradication of рохе 
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militarism and racism [PSA, 1968].” PSA feels this objective can 
be worked toward either by influencing organized psychology’s 
conduct of its affairs or through community actions that are rele- 
vant at a particular time and place. 

PDS, organized in August, 1969, has a membership that re- 
gards itself as radically concerned with socio-political analyses of 
society. PDS members tend to regard organized psychology, like 
other established institutions, as not susceptible to the kinds of 
radical change the PDS feels will be necessary in order to achieve 
the kind of society it seeks. Therefore, in general it rejects the 
notion of influencing organized psychology to take more socially 
relevant positions, although some in this group have not com- 
pletely abandoned such an approach. Essentially, however, PDS 
appears to be more concerned with radicalizing psychologists 
than their organizations. 

The ABP, formed in September, 1968, and the BSPA address 
themselves to issues bearing on opportunity and quality of train- 
ing and employment available to blacks within psychology as 
presently organized. They are special-interest groups with a goal 
clearly related to the organization of psychology. However, other 
issues, of broader social import, are not matters of indifference to 
the members of these groups. For instance, they have sought, and 
unsuccessfully, to have APA endorse the Kerner Report. 

The AWP is an outgrowth of the Women’s Caucus at the 
1969 APA convention. It has addressed itself to equal opportunity 
for women in psychological training and employment, as well as 
to the civil rights of women generally. oe 

„ Increased capacity for communicating and organizing, pos- 
sibly linked to unprecedented affluence within the discipline, as 
well as the general climate of the time, may have added to the im- 
ЖЕН that social reform movements within psychology are new. 

owever, psychologists are by training phenomenologists. Within 
the relatively brief history of psychology as a discipline, there have 
always been at least some psychologists who have been concerne 
about the impact on their clients and their subjects of social- 
Political conditions, as well as such impact on their own ability 
to conduct their work. Looking back, it appears that this concern 
was expressed with at least as much urgency in another period о 
social and political upheaval—the 1930s—as it is today, by two 
Organizations of psychologist-reformers: the pecan for the im 
chological Study of Social Issues (SPSSI), a nationa group whic 
originated independently and subsequently became а member 
division of APA; and the Psychologists League (PL), a local gronh 
in New York City consisting primarily of clinical and socia 
Psychologists. 
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The Origin of SPSSI 


In 1935, an organizing committee of young APA members 
petitioned the parent body to take steps to remedy the unemploy- 
ment of a large proportion of APA members. Specifically, they 
wanted a committee of the APA to seek work-relief funds to em- 
ploy psychologists in projects to which they could lend their ex- 
pert knowledge for socially desirable ends. The APA’s response is 
not recorded in the annals of SPSSI. One of the founding members 
and first secretary of the organization, David Krech, recalls that 
an APA committee chairman proposed, as a measure to alleviate 
the unemployment problem, limiting the number of graduate 
students admitted to psychology programs. “Plow under corn 
fields, plow under psychologists. ^? 

In 1936, an expanded organizing committee decided to cir- 
cularize APA members through an announcement in the American 
Guardian, an_independent socialist weekly published in Okla- 
homa City. The announcement was addressed to those psycholo- 
gists wishing to organize to express their attitudes on the impor- 
tant economic and political issues of the day. Limited funds 
prevented the embryonic SPSSI from mailing issues of the Ameri- 
can Guardian to all 1800 members and associates of the APA, a 
mailing which would then have required $36 for postage. In order 
tostay within its $14 budget, the organizing committee decided 
to circularize those 700 members of the APA who were under the 
age of 40. The reasoning was that members over 40 were more 
likely to be employed, “members of the establishment,” and less 
sympathetic to the then-revolutionary notions of the organizing 
committee. 

А These notions were spelled out in a petition circulated to all 
regional meetings of the APA during 1936: 


We believe that most members and associates of the American Psycho- 
logical Association are prepared to support a concerted effort to make 
psychology significant in American life. To do this effectively it seems 
necessary to work for both the immediate and ultimate freedom of psy- 
chology to do its utmost to make contemporary American society intelli- 
gible to its members, and to suggest and test hypotheses regarding de- 
sirable social change. There should be an official body for the promotion 
and protection of research on “controversial” topics, the administration 
of timely referenda, the authoritative interpretation of the attitudes of the 
socially minded psychologists respecting important group conflicts, and 
the support of all progressive action that promises to aid in the preserva- 
tion or creation of human value [SPSSI, undated]. 


*David Krech, personal communication. 
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To SPSSI’s organizing committee goes the credit for a sig- 
nificant radical position in organizing psychologists as psycholo- 
gists: 

Economists, politicians, physicists, editorialists, munitions manufacturers 
and “philosophers” have not hesitated to advise society on problems of 
social motivation, the inevitability of war as “inherent in human nature" 
and the like. What psychologists have come forth to substantiate or refute 
these psychological “laws?” These are important psychological questions 
per se; that their answers may have important implications does not make 
them less so and should not frighten us away from them [SPSSI, un- 
dated]. 

, , InSeptember, 1936, SPSSI was officially organized and with- 
infour months had 333 members. It is worth noting that member- 
ship in SPSSI was open to allied scientists and professionals with 
similar aims, but that for psychologists it required the same cri- 
teria as did the APA. SPSSI applied for affiliation with the APA 
within a couple of months of its formal organizing, and it was 
accepted by the APA in the following year. 

, Proposed research topics reported in the earliest SPSSI bulle- 
tins (SPSSI, undated) included: Correlation of information with atti- 
tude as applied to the specific topics of evolution and communism and 
series of altitude scales on such psychological objects as public figures, gov- 
ernment measures, pressure groups, social control, specific panaceas, dis- 
Satisfaction with present social order. Other research, already in prog- 
ress, concerned correlated changes in attitudes toward war, 
communism, and fascism as United States involvement in the 
expected war became increasingly likely. т 

А number of inferences can be drawn from the origin, pro- 
gram, and format of SPSSI. First, it should be said that of the 
original organizing committee almost every name has since be- 
come illustrious in the field of psychology, and its movers gan 
hardly be written off as a group of crack-pot self-serving dissidents 
concerned with expressing their anti-authoritarian impulses 
through protest. Nor can it be said, although a number of this 
group have in the past 35 years become chairmen of university 
departments, presidents of the APA, and considerably older than 
40, that with age they surrendered their early critical appraisal о 
Society and of organized psychology's responsibilities to do 
Something? about social conditions. It might be said that they 
organized during a period when alternatives to capitalist democ- 
тасу were in early stages, expectations about socialist experiments 
were idealistically elevated, and that there was an aura that sug- 
gested that knowing the truth would lead men to such actions as 
Would make them free. However, emphasis оп social research to 
Provide “truth” to mankind was then a radical departure from 
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“риге” science or even “pure” professionalism. Pursuing such 
research, while hungry, was not an easy task for those psycholo- 
gists. They were well aware of punitive dismissals or exclusion 
from limited numbers of jobs. Thus, in that historical setting the 
kinds of research they pursued, and its publication, constituted 
a social-action equivalent. 

In respect to action, SPSSI did promote WPA projects of a 
psychological nature and did publicize the formation by some 
members of a Psychologists’ Committee of the Medical Bureau to 
Aid Spanish Democracy, to finance purchases of medical supplies 
for the Loyalist Spanish government which was fighting fascism. 

In the early 1950s, four members of SPSSI’s Committee on 
Intergroup Relations made perhaps the most significant contribu- 
tion to legislated social change accomplished by any psycholo- 
gists in this country. Isidor Chein, Kenneth B. Clark, Stuart W. 
Cook, and Gerhart H. Saenger prepared the social scientists’ brief 
utilized in the 1954 Supreme Court decision—Brown vs. Board of 
Education of Topeka—directing lower courts to implement de- 
segregation of elementary public schools. 

Although these men were leaders in SPSSI, the division itself 
did not take a public stand on desegregation, nor did it petition 
the APA to do so. The policy of SPSSI was and continues to be 
that only after a referendum can the group enunciate a position 
in the group’s name, and then only with a statement of dissenting 
positions included. 

In the early 1930s the primary impact on psychologists was 
the depression. They experienced the same massive unemploy- 
ment as their clients and subjects. Many were also profoundly 
troubled by the rise of fascism in Europe and its impact on, 
among other things, the freedom of scientists and professionals to 

oerform their work. In this period there may well have been the 
irst group awareness among psychologists of а governments 
capacity to control science. 

Whatever form their reactions to these issues may have taken, 
and however unacceptable that form and reaction may be to the 
current crop of activists, two things are clear. The SPSSI founders 
thought of themselves as social activists, and there seems little 
question that APA, when it accepted SPSSI as a division, also 
thought of SPSSI members as social activists and found them 
quite acceptable. 


The Psychologists League 


The germinating stages of the Psychologists League probably 
predated the genesis of SPSSI, although its formal emergence ап 
first journal publication follow SPSSI’s by one year. Conversa 


| 
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tions with a number of early organizers of the League place its 
informal inception in about 1933. As with SPSSI, the League’s 
organizers were moved by the social-economic dislocation affect- 
ing psychologists as well as their clients and subjects, and by 
organized psychology’s lack of response to the problems. 

Clinicians in the group were concerned with the social origins 
of symptomology in individuals, with the social settings in which 
clinical problems occurred, and with the social responsibility of 
psychologists in respect to addressing the problems. 

The preamble to their constitution spelled out their concern: 


Psychologists everywhere, compelled by the acute pressure of the prevail- 

ing world crisis to abandon their traditionally cloistered and sectarian 

focus, recognize the need to assume their share of responsibility for the 

social, economic and political phenomena which shape their theoretical 

outlook, define their potentialities for social services, and determine their 

own economic welfare [PL, 1937]. 
. . The League’s purpose was: “ (a) to foster systematic research 
into and discussion of the social roots and implications of psychol- 
ову as a service, a science and a profession, and (b) to promote the 
economic security and welfare of psychologists in their profession 
[PL, 1937].” 

In addition to (a) above, the League's priorities were: 

. + « (2) Discussion of the issues involved 

(3) Consolidation of professional opinion 

(4) Cooperation with allied professions, social agencies and other groups 

with similar aims 

(5) Taking such group action as may be indicated [PL, 1937]. (italics added) 

The matter of taking social action differentiated the League 
from SPSSI, although they resemble each other in many ways. In 
1936 the League promoted a WPA Psychological Service Program 
for special learning disabilities. The League voted to march in the 
1937 May Day Parade and, as did SPSSI, gave prominent space 
in its publication to the Psychologists’ Committee of the Medical 
Bureau to Aid Spanish Democracy. Vo 

.. In respect to organized psychology, the League joined forces 
with SPSSI at the August, 1937 convention of the APA to effect а 
Joint Committee on Employment, comprised of two delegates 
cach from the APA, SPSSI, and the League. This action appears 
tobe APA’s first response to an activist group peinar a response 
е had not been forthcoming when SPSSI made its earlier 

peal. 

The League did not eschew political posit 
агу, 1940 membership meeting, two members intre 
tions denouncing the Soviet Union in its relations with 


ions. At its Janu- 
ntroduced resolu- 
Finland. 
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A spirited discussion followed and resulted in the passing of a tabling 
motion. The vote indicated that the majority of the members present did 
not feel ready to take a stand on this matter. The resolution will be taken 
up again at the next meeting or possibly at the forum on propaganda 
scheduled for February. The hope was expressed that the situation by 
then will be clearer and allow a more valid and decisive expression of 
opinion [PL, 1939]. 

Such matters were regarded as the proper business of psy- 
chologists. 

Much of the League’s activity involved such guild issues as 
negotiating salary scales for psychologists, opposing state legis- 
lature cuts in psychological and psychiatric services, etc. But the 
League did not regard its function as bound by guild issues, or 
public statements confined to psychological topics, or public 
actions bearing only on members’ specialties. 

The last issue of the Psychologists League Journal was published 
in February, 1942, with no indication that this was a terminal 
issue. It is the surmise of members whom I have recently inter- 
viewed that World War II interrupted the League operation, and 
that post-war social conditions were sufficiently auspicious for 
psychologists, as for many other citizens, so that resumption of the 
League’s activities was less compelling than making the most of 
widely available employment. 

What is the League’s legacy? Perhaps it was instrumental in 
promoting APA’s first response to a petitioning group of psycholo- 
gists. It established, during its brief existence, a precedent for 
psychologists to address political issues as psychologists. And, in 
personal way, although my professional work as a psychologist 
began more than a decade after the League expired, I can attest 
that members of the League are still concerned about and respon- 
sive to their social responsibility as psychologists, as borne out 
by the many former League members who presently support PSA- 

It should also be said of the League, as of SPSSI, that many 


of its early members are now counted among our distinguished. 


psychologists. 


From the Forties to the Sixties 


In the period between World War II and the mid-19605, 
when social action among Psychologists was relatively dormant, 
what was happening? 

_ As an outcome of their pre-induction diagnostic procedures; 
their classification work and clinical services in the military dur 
ing the war, psychologists enjoyed a veritable explosion 0 post- 
war employment. The depression problems which promoted the 
formation of SPSSI and the League were not only absent, 
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many psychologists were confronted, for the first time, with mul- 
tiple jobs. Expanded higher education, made possible initially by 
the GI Bill of Rights, alone accounted for a constant search for 
faculty members, a search still going on as educational oppor- 
tunity continues to expand. Clinicians, now licensed, certified, or 
otherwise accredited for private practice in almost every state, 
are busy with ever growing patient problems, especially as treat- 
ment for emotional problems gains greater acceptance. Govern- 
ment programs in mental health, education, employment train- 
ing, and multiple special services reached an all time peak. 

In short, psychologists have become affluent. 

What about the political climate after World War II? That 
worsened with the rise of Senator Joseph McCarthy, abetted by 
President Truman’s Loyalty Order of 1948. Activist groups were 
soon in short supply. Nonetheless, activist involvement in social 
issues did not die out completely. 

In the early 1950s a West Coast psychiatrist and an East 
Coast psychologist organized SANE (the initials stood for Society 
Against Nuclear Explosions), originally a subscribers’ mailing 
service for obtaining scientific information about the consequences 
of radioactive fallout, Strontium 90, and the genetic dangers of 
thermonuclear weapons—information provided to the Congress 
by expert witnesses but withheld from the public. By the mid- 
1950s, this organization had become the major “citizens’ group 
Protesting government armament policy. i 

_ Inthe early 1960s a group of physical scientists organized the 
Scientists’ Committee on Radiation Information (SCRI), a speak- 
ers’ bureau service to enlighten the public about these same criti- 
cal issues. Simultaneously, Scientists on Survival (SOS) organized 
a coalition of physical and behavioral scientists with the objec- 
tive of disseminating information, lending their prestige and 
Voices to protest government policy. Psychologists participated 
in all of these groups. à 

. By the early 1960s the fate of the 1954 Supreme Court deci- 
Sion on desegregation and subsequent civil rights legislation had 
become a matter of bitter disillusionment not only to angry, Бе- 
trayed blacks and idealistic youth, but also to many old-time 
activists. In-migration of rural black southerners to northern 
cities unprepared to provide needed jobs and services began to 
€xpose existing urban problems and to magnify them. The gulf be- 
tween the affluent and the impoverished became more difficult to 
ignore. The fiction of full employment; our dependence on a vs 
economy; increasingly publicized murder and brutalizing o 
blacks and of white activists in the South; the assassinations 2 
President Kennedy, Dr. Martin Luther King, and Robert Ken- 
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nedy; the mushrooming impact of the undeclared war against 
Vietnam; growing awareness of government control of university 
and industry-based research to crush national liberation move- 
ments around the world and to promote war efficiency . . . all of 
these events began to corrode the pleasure of ready employment 
and the rewards of scientific and professional activity lor many 
psychologists. Daily the effects of these social ills had to be dealt 
with by psychologists in schools, clinics, employment and unem- 
ployment centers, social agencies, industry, and private offices. 

However, the experience accumulated between the 1930s and 
the 1960s is available now. In addition there is now the strong 
feeling, growing daily, that unless major social problems are 
solved or substantially eased, life on the planet or even the planet 
itself could be annihilated. Precisely for such reasons present ac- 
tivists are impatient with the forms worked out in the 30s. There 
seems so little time. But despite the differences between the forms 
of activism in the 30s and today, I find no convincing evidence 
that the basic motivation that generated the activism of the 30s 
is any different from what leads psychologists to activism today. 

The activits psychologists with whom I speak still want a 
pride in profession. Their skills and knowledge can be used to 
peddle soap or to screen people out of jobs or colleges on the basis 
of such shifting criteria as the size of the surplus labor force or the 
lack of classrooms or teachers. They can label school children, but 
not their hostile environments; develop methods for selling polit- 
ical candidates who are not on their own merits saleable; maxi- 
mize morale, if not morality, in Vietnam; and much much more. 
Lucky psychologists may conduct themselves honorably, as well 
as ethically, and dissociate themselves from the reprehensible 
tasks just listed, while praying that they never have to earn a living 
in such a job. They need not be their brother's keeper, or their 
discipline's gatewatcher, or their society's reformer. Я 

ut my activist colleagues іп PSA reject the notion that their 

academic training, their work, and their official organizations are 
not part of the body social and the body politic. They feel that the 
improvement of society can well be started in their own organiza- 
tion. Let us look at that organization. 


The American Psychological Association 


The APA was founded in 1892 with 31 members for the pur- 
pose of advancing psychology as a science. 
The particular business of this society shall be to hold meetings for the 
presentation of scientific papers and other material pertinent or necessary 
for the furtherance of the society's object [APA, 1970, p. XI]. 
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In 1970 the total APA roster was approximately 30,000, with 
29 specialized divisions, 14 journals, 52 state association affiliates 
(including Puerto Rico and Ontario), and seven regional associa- 
tion affiliates. Its 1970 income is budgeted at more than $4.75 
million, almost entirely allocated to expenditure (McGehee, 
1970). The organization’s purpose has been expanded to include 
the advancement of psychology “аз a profession, and as a means 
of promoting human welfare." In addition, the business of the 
Association has been expanded to include consultation with and 
representation before federal bodies in respect to legislation bear- 
ing directly on psychological research and practice, as well as tax 
legislation bearing on the financial well-being of the Association. 

Through its Education and Training Board the APA ac- 
credits doctoral-level programs in clinical and counseling psy- 
chology, and it is in an excellent position to promote socially 

rogressive recruiting, curriculum development, and desirable 
aculty employment practices. 
. Its journal printing contract, more than $1 million annually, 
its convention exhibits and other business afford it a unique op- 
portunity to advance equal employment opportunity for minority 
groups. Its large membership, committee structure, and sizeable 
governance afford it the capacity to recruit and advance ethnic 
Ог social minorities. 

Nonetheless, APA did not initiate active programs in these 
areas until, in 1968, pushed primarily by PSA and additionally by 
other of the groups mentioned at the outset of this paper, It took 
Some action. Activist members of APA have increasingly sought 
its participation in public affairs as a prestigious spokesman on 
issues which, narrowly interpreted, do not bear directly on psy- 
chological research or practice but which many psychologists 
regard as inseparable from conditions of their work. For example 


The August, 1968, annual convention of APA took place in 
San Francisco as the Democratic National Convention was in 
Progress in Chicago. Many psychologists reacted with outrage to 
the police brutality against demonstrators, televised and reporte 
in the press. Some psychologists reacted with equal outrage to the 
collusive repression by Mayor Daley and the national leadership 
of the Democratic party of opposition delegates, the press, an 
Observers. LE 

To these psychologists, as to many people throughout the 
Country, Соо аан Муни Daley became symbols of contemp- 
tuous and contemptible disregard for human welfare when it gets 
in the way of entrenched power structures, symbols of the ШШ 
ing forces in our society. For these psychologists Chicago, the 
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scheduled site of the 1969 APA convention, was an inhospitable 
location for their next meeting. The protest of many psychologists 
against that site was translated by a group (which soon became 
PSA) into a petition to APA governance to move the 1969 conven- 
tion from Chicago to another city. 

A sound case could undoubtedly have been made that choos- 
ing one man and one city as targets for the collective social and 
political wrath of a given discipline was not scientificially sup- 
portable, and scarcely rational. A sound case could undoubtedly 
have been made that the issues at stake did not bear directly on 
psychological research or practice, if one separates one’s work 
from the rest of living. 

No case could de been made that the events in Chicago 
during the political convention did not bear directly on human 
welfare. 

In response to the PSA organizing committee's petition, the 
APA Council moved the 1969 convention site from Chicago to 
Washington, D.C.. 

During the interval between the first PSA petition and Janu- 

ary, 1970, APA has in fact responded to a wide array of social- 
activist petitions. Apparently concerned by the increasing de- 
mands for such action, the APA appointed an Ad Hoc Committee 
on Public Affairs after the August, 1968 convention. The stance 
recommended by this committee for APA participation in social 
issues is essentially a parabolic function: the more narrowly an 
issue can be identified as bearing on scientific psychology's inter- 
ests, the greater the activity APA should undertake and generate. 
Example: “а drastic cutback in training and fellowship funds or 
the imposition of crippling restrictions on psychological research 
would warrant APA’s promotion of grass roots political activity 
to fight the cuts (Tyler, 1969). 
.  Indeclining order of appropriateness for APA action, accord- 
ing to the recommendations, would be “professional” issues 
touching some, but not all psychologists. Example: “matters 
affecting the practice of psychology in schools, in clinics, in indus- 
try and elsewhere [Tyler, 1969].” 

Lowest on the committee’s scale of relevance, centrality, OF 
urgency would be “social problems. “Only if there is a consider- 
able quantity of research-based information and value consensus 
high, for example, would an attempt be made to influence legisla- 
tion [Tyler, 1969].” йу 

Included in the scale of possible actions is a “do nothing 
category which the committee defined as a clear-cut decision, di * 
ferentiated from “inaction arising from drift or uncertainty 
[Tyler, 1969].” 
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body exists outside APA to undertake the requested action. 

The APA’s manifest concern with formulating criteria for 
responding to social issues is a powerful refutation of the conten- 
tion that the association is not a proper arena for social action. If 
there is validity to that contention, APA doesn’t seem to think so. 

A look at APA’s responses since 1968, when it began to be 
pushed on issues, sheds interesting light on how it uses its criteria. 
Petitions and resolutions adopted, or positive actions taken, in- 
clude the following: 


An important criterion in classifying issues is whether any 


1. The 1969 convention theme was “Psychology and the Problems of 

Society,” with PSA co-sponsoring a large number of the meetings. 

2. With PSA representatives, APA is currently promoting employment of 

ethnic minority group members by its printing contractor. 

3. Adopted a resolution of the AWP asserting that the decision for abor- 

tion is a civil right of pregnant women and should not be subject to crimi- 

nal penalty. 

4. Responded to petitions from the BSPA and the ABP with funds for 

meetings to explore expansion of opportunities in psychology for blacks. 

5. Adopted a resolution on avoiding implicit support of discriminatory 

practices on the basis of race, sex, age, nationality, or religion in respect 

to the conduct of APA affairs and business. 

Petitions and resolutions rejected, or actions deferred or not 

taken, include the following: 


ur to the Republic of 


1. Took no action on a protest against an APA to 
s would 


South Africa, a country to which non-white American psychologist 


to include an examination of whether policies toward women quivis 
faculty are discriminatory. 
3. Defeated resolutions “Оп the Relation of Military Psycholoi 


2» 


gy and 


‘Promotion of Human Welfare. 
4. Defeated resolutions calling for official APA participation i 
ber 15, 1969 Vietnam Moratorium. 

5. Referred to the Board of Professional Affairs a resoluti 


the human and civil rights of institutionalized persons. 
ortunity in Psychology 
A affairs and 


n the Octo- 


on on protecting 


6. Referred to the Committee on Equality of Оррог! 
two resolutions regarding opportunity for women 1n AP. 
employment. 

Some questions suggest themselves. Is APA the only body 


available to advocate women’s right to abortion without, legal 
оша advance the rights to 


Penalty? I 
y? Is APA the only body that c vo these two issues bear 


| not be admitted. 
2. Defeated a resolution requiring doctoral program accreditation criteria 
| €mployment of minority-group printers 
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directly on the interests of large numbers of psychologists? As a 
mover of both proposals, I applaud APA’s affirmative actions on 
them. The questions, of course, relate to APA’s criteria for taking 
positions or actions. 

Then again, what body other than APA should correct its 
own tour-program discrimination against some of its own mem- 
bers? What body other than APA should concern itself with a uni- 
versity department’s conscious or unconscious discrimination 
against women psychologists? 

The point needs no belaboring. APA has demonstrated that 
social issues cannot be avoided, and APA can take action. Its cri- 
teria for rejecting a petition, however, apparently can be invoked 
when it becomes embarrassing to admit that taking the requested 
action would be uncomfortable because of opposition from uni- 
versity officials or mental hospital directors. 

At the 1971 APA convention in Washington, D.C., PSA pre- 
sented to the Open Forum three resolutions. The first asked that 
candidates for elective positions in APA governance express their 
positions on what they regard as the urgent issues facing APA 
membership, to provide voting psychologists with an authentic 
choice of platforms rather than preferences among curricula vitae in 
electing their representatives. The second resolution urged that 
APA Central Office adopt a uniform policy for publicizing profes- 
sional (APA) vacancies, and that the appointing officer explain 
the basis for the final choice when it is made public. The thrust of 
both resolutions is to promote accountability of APA leadership. 
A straw vote at the Open Forum yielded about a 90-95% favor- 
able response and about 1-3% opposed on both resolutions. More 
than 1000 persons attended the Open Forum. The third resolu- 
tion called upon the APA to urge the United States government to 
withdraw all military forces, advisors, and financial aid for mili- 
tary purposes from Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, and Thailand 
immediately, and to refrain from any such military, advisory, ОГ 
financial intervention in the internal affairs of any other country. 
This resolution was supported by approximately 85-90% of the 
audience, with 10-15% opposing or not voting. PSA has asked 
that a referendum on this issue be mailed to all APA members. At 
this writing, the fate of these resolutions is unknown. А 

However, опе new development bears watching. In spring 
1971, the Council for the Advancement of the Psychological Pro- 
fessions and Sciences (CAPPS) was formed to provide an instru- 
ment for lobbying in “the public policy area where АРА” (ах 
status and organizational structure does not permit efie 
political action [CAPPS, 1971].” CAPPS can provide a Кб 
function which must still evolve. It is not a substitute for А 
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assumption of responsible leadership in respect to social issues. 
Already, however, several people in APA have expressed the 
notion that CAPPS existence exonerates APA governance from 
such responsibility. This view can only reinforce that segment of 
organized psychology which opts for carefully selected issues 
which rock no boats, but permits some aura of “proper” social 
responsibility. 


Conclusion 


The question whether it is proper for psychologists as psy- 
chologists to take social action is just not the right question to be 
worrying about at this time. There is little evidence in the his- 
tory of activism within psychology that it was, until recently, a 
major issue. When it admitted SPSSI, the APA very likely re- 
garded SPSSI members as social activists, but apparently was 
confident that it would be spared the embarrassment of SPSSI's 
petitioning for difficult positions, so SPSSI was acceptable. ч 
. The question whether АРА is a proper arena for social action 
is also spurious. APA does not deny its own prestige or its wealth 
of competent problem-solvers. The debate is fundamentally a 
smokescreen, thrown up when the content of issues raised by 
social activists becomes embarrassing. Also, recent history dem- 
onstrates that as social activists push harder, APA responds more. 

It is understandable that some psychologists disagree with 
the directions being taken by existing activist groups, or with the 
means employed by such groups at times. I would consider it 
preferable for those psychologists to join existing groups and 
try to influence their development, rather than to start new groups 
of their own. PSA welcomes such pluralism. I find no justification, 
however, for psychologists’ avoiding responsibility for effecting 
social change on the grounds that activism is a bandwagon phe- 
nomenon of this particular period, or that APA is not an appro- 
priate arena for seeking social reform. 
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Comment on: “Chemical Comforts of Man,” JSI, 27 (3), 1971. 
Bernard Steinzor 
New York City 


. The issue on “Chemical Comforts of Man" lulled me into а 
mild euphoria. But then, as its effects wore off, I underwent the 
painful shock of realizing this tranquillity was achieved by ignor- 
ing the presence of a large dose of placebo. I had become addicted 
to expecting the real thing in our Journal of Social Issues, and then, 
when faced with the realization that I was deceived by a seemingly 


‘thorough discussion of drugs when indeed a glaring omission ha 


occurred, I felt a typical hangover. 

Of all the divisions of our psychological ass 
most remiss when it fails to include a serious discussion of the 
economic aspects of any issue it decides to analyze. It is bad 
enough that clinicians rarely (almost never) consider their work as 
having similar properties of any industry and thus do not come to 
grips with the implications of such matters as the millions of dol- 
lars exchanging hands in the purchase of psychotherapy. But 
Social psychologists?! 
lici It has become apparent to me 
era and illicit, that until those who are att 

ional approach to chemical comforts keep t 
on the money made and spent in supporting addictive and non- 
addictive habits, their analyses and solutions, implied and explic- 
it, will be hollow. On the legal use of drugs, the economic data on 
the sale of all the variety of prescribed and over-the-countef drugs 
are available to anyone willing to dig them up. The money value of 
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smoking and drinking to the tobacco industry and to the liqı 
lirms is matched by our government in its tax structure. Ph 
cians may complain of overwork, but they can't complain o 
profit to them when we are increasingly told that for problems 
everyday life a variety of medications are available. And we sh 
not fail to include researchers into drug use as also profiting froi 
the increased attention to the epidemic of drug abuse. 

What hundreds of millions of dollars are being taken and; 
en in the illicit drug industries we can only imagine. From 
crime syndicates through the police enforcers to the addicts v 
support their habit by crimes (including that of recruiting oth: 
into the use of drugs), the flow of money must be enormous, Ii 
must be ironic to the developers of methadone and those who һа 
pushed its use that it has now also become a black market ite 
yielding high profits to anyone able to obtain it. 

A basic rule of SPSSI’s journal should be: At least one ра 
in every issue on the economic costs and benefits to all involved 
the problem under consideration. T 

To end with a question: Am I manifesting my addiction: 
JSI by expecting it to be the complete provider? 


Rejoinder 
Bertram H. Raven, General Editor E 


After reading Bernard Steinzor’s comment on the issu 
"Chemical Comforts of Man,” my initial response was to consi 
the articles in that issue and conclude that Steinzor was de 
right. The economic factors in drug use had been deplorably over 
looked—a drastic oversight. Then I was reminded (by Jacqueli 
D. Goodchilds) that another writer could have pointed out failin 
in considering the cultural factors in the use of drugs, and or 
one is attuned to this variable, it too seems extremely import: 


been emphasized at the expense of others. 7S/ has tended to a 
"basic rules" and rather allows issue editors considerable aui 
omy in determining the direction of a particular issue. Our ¢ 
ments and Rejoinders section was initiated to allow for such ind 
ual expressions of opinion as Steinzor's, lor which we are ind 
grateful. In addition, more elaborated statements may be submi 
ted to the Activists’ Corner or to the Selected Articles Editor. 
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Position for or against any particular treatment approach, they dis- 
cuss the positive and negative features of each. A wealth of significant 
detail is provided about a number of well-known programs, with an 
objectivity that has been altogether too rare in this field. The authors 
set forth one reasonable sequence that might be followed by communi- 
ties seeking to establish various drug treatment resources that will be 
appropriate for their particular needs. 
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This issue reflects the growing awareness of “shibboleths and lacunae 
(Laws, 1969)” in the study of women, and includes some of the recent 
attempts to correct these. The issue focusses on methodological and 
theoretical criticism, analysis of female stereotypes and roles, and 
achievement and achievement motivation in women. The feminist move- 
ment which is responsible for these new perspectives on women also 
raises fundamental questions regarding present institutions like the family, 


and provides fresh views on such vital issues аз peace, racism, population, 
and environment. 


At the present time when women are beginning to take part m 
the affairs of the world, it is still a world that belongs to men--they 
have no doubt of it at all and women have scarcely any. To decline 
to be the Other, to refuse to be a party to the deal—this would 
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be for women to renouce all the advantages conferred upon them 
by their alliance with the superior caste. Man-the-sovereign will pro- 
vide woman-the-liege with material protection and will undertake 
moral justification of her existence; thus she can evade at once 
both economic risk and the metaphysical risk of liberty in which 
ends and aims must be contrived without assistance. Indeed along 
with the ethical urge of each individual to affirm his subjective 
existence there is also the temptation to forgo liberty and become 
a thing. This is an inauspicious road, for he who takes it—passive, 
lost, ruined—becomes henceforth the creature of another's will, frus- 
trated in his transcendence and deprived of every value. But it 
is an easy road; on it one avoids the strain involved in undertaking 
an authentic existence. When man makes of woman the Other, he 
may then expect her to manifest deep seated tendencies toward 
complicity. Thus the woman may fail to lay claim to the status 
of subject because she lacks definite Tesources, because she feels 
the necessary bond that ties her to man regardless of reciprocity 
and because she is very often very well pleased with her role as 
the Other [De Beauvoir, 1949, pp. xx-xxi]. 

"The Woman Question," as Marx called it, has been with 
us for a long time. Both the conditions of women's economic 
dependence on men and the psychological and other social 
consequences of that dependency are now the focus of renewed 
debate and conflict, as well as a political movement. In this 
issue we can present only a sample of the new currents which 
this movement is stirring up in the social sciences. The high 
quality and diversity of these contributions is equaled by the 
number of papers which, for reasons of space alone, could 
not be included. These theoretical and empirical papers point 
to a more sophisticated analysis of the problems created by 
the status of women and of the failure of our science to deal 
with these, than has yet appeared in the above- or underground 
press. We feel that the creative outpouring of work in this 
area will continue unabated for а long time; this single issue 
of JSI is only a beginning. 

The original impetus for the planning of this issue came 
from several sources: The role of the new feminism with its 
increasing impact on our students and our own thinking about 
roles and the consequences of being born female; our dilemma 
of trying to make it as women and as professionals—goals so 
totally different in their motivational origins and in their rewards 
that doing well on both fronts seemed totally incompatible most 
of the time; finally, as friends and colleagues at the University 
of Michigan we were involved with and aware of growing re- 
search interest and involvement in this area on the part of 
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a number of our colleagues, mostly women. It seemed to follow 
quite naturally that pulling together some of this work would 
be useful. These contributions include writings from sociology, 
psychology, political science, and anthropology. 


NEGLECTED THEMES IN THE STUDY OF WOMEN 


We will first discuss several themes which are not major 
foci in the group of papers we have selected but which deserve 
mention because of their central importance to a complete un- 
derstanding of the psychology of women. 


The Issue of Overt Discrimination 


We do not address ourselves to this matter because we 
do not regard it as necessary to present further documentation 
or to propose or review proposals for action plans for combating 
discrimination. The data are in and the action plans are also 
very clearly presented in other places.! The issue of subtle 
bias and institutionally based practices (е.р., sex-role socialization) 
which perpetuate and justify overt discrimination will be dis- 
cussed. 


Biological Foundations of Sex Differences 


We have devoted very little space to biology. We are aware 
that this is an issue and that it remains unresolved. The feminist 
movement is suffering (as our contributor Carlson, notes) from 
a massive reaction formation to the “biology is destiny” theme. 
Bardwick (1971) in a recently published book on the psychology 
of women, continues to defend a position stressing the over- 
whelming importance of female physiology in determining mo- 
tivational and emotional components of personality, intellectual 
functioning, and even choice of life style. According to this 
View, new roles or alternative roles must be worked around 
the compelling demands of biologically based needs. This theme 
1$ echoed by one of our authors (Carlson). Weisstein (1971) 


has delivered a telling critique of theories which base their 


assumptions on studies purporting to demonstrate that there 
in behavior. She discusses 


ате biologically based sex differences i cath 
the fallacy of citing particular types of sex-role behavior in 


1 > son: Discrimi 1 inst 
To mention one very ample documentation: Discrimination Agai 


Women, Parts I and П, Hearings before the Special Subegmmirtes, on 
ducation of the House Committee on Education and Labor, 1970. 
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some primates as evidence that these are therefore inherent 
behaviors for humans, and points out that such investigators 
as Tiger (1969) select the particular primate that reinforces 
their hypothesis. In actuality, she maintains, when looking at 
a wide range of primate examples, one finds a wide range 
of sex differences on aggressive-nonagressive, or bonding-non- 
bonding behaviors. She concludes: 
Primate arguments can tell us very little about our “innate” sex role 
behavior; if they tell us anything at all, they tell us . . . that sex 
role behavior in non-human primates is much more varied today 
than has previously been thought [1971, p. 80]. 
Another fallacy cited by Weisstein is the argument that since 
hormones affect brain function, and sex hormones are different, 
therefore behavior will be directly functionally different as well. 
She asserts: 
But the only thing this argument tells us is that there are differences 
in physiological state. The problem is whether these differences аге. 
at all relevant to behavior. Recall that Schachter and Singer (1962) 
have shown that a particular physiological state can itself lead to 
a multiplicity of felt emotional states and outward behavior, depend- 
ing on the social situation [p. 77]. 
Schachter's later work (1971) demonstrates that this is as true 
for endogenous physiological states as for exogenously intro- 
duced agents. 


Environmental Controls 


Finally, recent research is beginning to show that much 
of what has heretofore been regarded as biologically given or 
immutable may be quite subject to environmental or other exter- 
nal control. Thus, Neal Miller’s recent work (1970) indicates 
that even response of the involuntary nervous system may 
subject to voluntary control and changed in accordance with 
the laws of instrumental learning. He feels that these principles 
are as applicable to the hormonal system (e.g., sex hormones) 
as to the other systems with which he has been working, though 
experimental techniques to establish this may be more difficult 
to develop. The dramatic implications of this work are manifold. 
It suggests that the level of hormonal activity as well as psycho- 
logical response to such activity may be strongly influenced by 
cultural factors. Paige's work (1971) suggests that controlling 
for cultural variation is critical for interpreting covariations be- 
tween women's moods, for instance, and stage of hormone суйе. 
Thesé studies strongly support the view that in terms of behav- 
ioral outcome biology is not destiny, that these outcomes are 
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subject to wide fluctuation as a function of one's experience 
as well as one's inherent makeup. This position does not negate 
biological differences; that would be absurd. The questions of 
how and to what extent biological factors influence behavior 
must be asked, but in a truly unbiased manner. Existing covaria- 
tion between biological and behavioral variables is not sufficient 
evidence for concluding that a relationship is innate. It should 
also be clear that, in any case, no findings in this area сап 
justify preferential treatment of individuals on the basis of sex 
in education, employment, or any other area of public life, 
any more than findings of race differences would justify prefer- 
ential treatment on the basis of race. 


Female Sexuality 

This topic has not been included here but has been discussed 
elsewhere in great detail. Much has been forthcoming which 
serves as a refreshing antidote to Freud's deficiency theory of 
the female. Sherfey (1966) and Bardwick (1971) on theory and 
Masters and Johnson (1966) in their empirical work on human 
sexuality have effectively laid to rest the orthodox Freudian 
mythology. Let it be noted, however, that Chesler (1971) has 
documented that there is little change in the way women are 
regarded by psychotherapists. It will take time for theory based 
on new evidence to infiltrate the strongly held values and atti- 
tudes that govern the practice of therapy. Indeed, women are 
still viewed as deficient or as responding to an innate inner 
need for completion which only pregnancy and motherhood 
can fulfill—a sad commentary in these days of increasing alarm 
Over population growth and the dire predictions of the conse- 
quent deterioration of our environment. 


Focus or Tuis 1550Е 


Turning now to the major themes set forth in the group 
of papers here, there are three broad areas of research and 
review: (a) methodological and theoretical criticism, (b) analysis 
e Stereotypes and roles, and (c) achievement and achievement 
motivation. The last paper, in place of a final or summing ар 
Statement by the editors, is a transcript of a talk by the husban 
of a psychologist, the Prime Minister of Sweden, Olof Palme. 


Methodological and. Theoretical Critiques 


à The first section contains a group of me 
theoretical critiques which assert that the curren! 


thodological and 
t state of knowl- 
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edge about women is poor because of the disinterest and bias 
of investigators, reviewers, and theoreticians. In the first paper, 
Rae Carlson points out that we know very little about women. 
She levels her attack on method and theory in the area of 
personality. Our lack of knowledge is a reflection of a method 
bias in the field that has led us to accumulate certain kinds 
of facts and to ignore others. She suggests that the study of 
the female personality can provide an alternative both with 
regard to method and to conceptualization so as to reveal the 
“duality inherent in all people.” She rejects the dimensional 
mode of thinking which has in fact played right into the 
stereotypic views of people which are so commonly held. Her 
view expresses a deep commitment to human liberation by asking 
psychology to look at individuals as they are and to value the 
multiple facets of humanness which are present in every individ- 
ual regardless of gender assignment. This view is echoed by 
Hoffman (below) in her closing remarks. 

Ravenna Helson’s methodological critique focuses on studies 
of career women and demonstrates how commonly held attitudes 
influence what is studied and what is found in presumably 
objectively conducted research. Noteworthy is her agreement 
with Carlson on the importance of utilizing an approach which 
Stresses the multiple facets and functions of the personality. 
She also notes that institutions must change, but that these 
changes must be based on a deeper, more sophisticated level 
of knowledge about the female personality. 

Sigrid Novak's “invisible woman” is the woman in us all—the 
creative energy which custom consigns to the confines of the 
domicile, and often ignores when it somehow manages to escape 
onto a broader stage. The paper is included here for several 
reasons. For one, it begins to answer the question so often 
brandished, “Where are your great women playwrights (artists, 
chefs, composers, etc.)?” The answer is that they exist and have 
existed, but, incredibly courageous as they were to flaunt custom, 
and talented as they must have been to produce in spite 0 
all the odds against them, they just somehow have always escaped 
attention. If briefly attended to, they have been quickly forgot- 
ten. The second reason is that an important consequence 0 
this selective inattention is the creation of the same biased self- 
perceptions in women as the invisible Negro created in American 
blacks, with the same effect of selfdenigration and lack of confi- 
dence and pride. 

Finally, it demonstrates that it is the “non-history” of women 


_ айв 
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as playwrights, scientists, statesmen, and most of the other social- 
ly valued roles in American society which defines the social 
parameters within which we now collect our data. 


Stereotypes and Roles 


One way to become aware of the nature of parameters 
and their constraints is to seek out conditions in radically dif- 
ferent cultures and epochs. For this reason we have included 
in this next section two papers which deal with women’s roles 
in societies other than our own. 

Section two is a group of papers focusing on the general 
theme of roles, stereotyping, and the possibilities of and con- 
straints on change. ] 

Inge Broverman and colleagues review а series of their 
studies of sex-role stereotypes which indicate, in contrast to 
what the media would have us believe, that “unisex” is a superfi- 
cial label invented by Madison Avenue which does not reflect 
any prevalent change in fundamental attitudes. Further, they 
document the devaluated and discredited status of the supposed- 
ly revered feminine traits. These are instead designated as men- 
tally unhealthy, undesirable, or deviant by various populations 
including members of the mental health profession. Their find- 
ing that women who accept these denigrated definitions of them- 
selves want and have more children should take some of the 
tinsel glow from the myth of motherhood as the ultimate in 
self-fulfillment and self-realization. 

Janice Porter Gump contributes a study which suggests that 
Women who were in college in the late sixties were open to 
many possibilities and options in their planning for their future 
ives. Those women who do not conform to standard sex role 
Stereotypes were found to be psychologically stronger than their 
Counterparts who chose a more conventional route. Helson's 
Point that career oriented women are in fact not deviant, strange, 
and poorly adjusted is nicely reinforced by the evidence from 
this research. It should be noted that the women who so aspire 
have a two-role conception of their future. They do not reject 
the traditional role, but at least from the vantage point of the 
Senior year, they view the two roles as being compatible and 
desirable, Very few women were in fact radical in their views, 
that is, totally rejecting of marriage and child-rearing. Tangris 
Indings also support this. 4 

Elina Haavio-Mannila contributes a survey of changes he 
Sex-role attitudes in Finland which have taken place since the 
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institution of a concentrated effort to change both the status 
of women and traditional attitudes. Although many changes 
have taken place, there seems to be a tenacious clinging to 
certain deepseated convictions about the proper place of men 
and women. The question, for instance, “Would you work for 
a мотап?”, revealed that almost no men or women could see 
themselves as doing this in spite of the fact that they endorse 
greater opportunities for women, that in fact more women have 
been elected to public office, and that more women have attained 
higher status in the last five years. In Finland, the two-role 
option is again the major theme. Women may do all kinds 
of things as long as they also maintain the major responsibility 
for the functioning of the household. The group with the most 
conservative attitudes were unmarried men with vocational or 
middle-school education. It would seem that it is the male's 
role and attitudes which need radical change. There is very 
little evidence that this has as yet happened, even though part 
of the propaganda effort in this case included an analysis of 
the negative effects on men of the pressures to which society 
subjects them. 

For those who would see sexism laid to rest this should 
not be as discouraging as it seems. Both dissonance theory and 
earlier attitude change research argue for inducing behavioral 
changes as a means of achieving attitude change. In the still 
timely words of Deutsch and Collins: 

The implication of our study is that official policy, executed without 
equivocation, can result in large changes in behavior and attitudes 
despite initial resistance to that policy E1958, р. 622]. 
For those who do not see the relevance of research on racial 
prejudice to the study of women, we would call their attention 
to Gunnar Myrdal’s appendix on women in An American Dilem- 
ma (1944). 

Although women are the only humans biologically capable 
of bearing children, the role of mother is not universally defined 
in the same way nor does every society assign this role to 
all women. Most societies provide some alternative roles for 
some women which either exclude maternity (e.g., temple 
dancers, nuns), or follow it (e.g., midwife, wetnurse), or ignore 
it (e.g., village elder, physicist). Interest in how these roles in- 
teract has been stimulated by Blake's (1965) review showing 
that, almost universally, the more work experience a woman 
has, the fewer children she wants and has. The question of 
the direction of the causal relationship, if there is one, 
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important policy implications. If women go to work only because 
they can’t have children, increasing employment opportunities 
wouldn't reduce fertility much. If it is the other way around 
and women have fewer children because they find that work 
offers competitive satisfactions, then, as Blake argues, increasing 
employment opportunities should reduce fertility. Paula Hass's 
paper probes this relationship by asking whether it is a function 
of the degree of incompatibility between having children and 
the amount, kind, and location of work a woman does. She 
finds that greater role incompatibility is generally associated 
with lower fertility. However, the relationship is substantially 
diminished when the woman's education and ideology about 
working are controlled. Thus, although attitudes about working 
may not be accurately reflected in actual employment at any 
given time, they do shape fertility behavior over time. 


Achievement and Achievement Motivation 


. The third major theme considers achievement and its mo- 
tivation in women. This group of papers focuses on why women 
do not utilize their intellectual potential, the consequences of 
not doing so, and the characteristics of those who are in Tangri’s 
term, Role-Innovators. liant 
In reviewing the literature on early childhood socialization 
related to the issue of sex differences in the development of 
the achievement motive, Lois Hoffman develops a theory aroun 
the notion that affiliative needs are superordinate to achievement 
needs in women and that women can only fulfill the latter 
needs in circumstances where the affiliative needs can be satisfied 
às well. Intellectual mastery in competitive settings it handi: 
рне to the extent that it requires subordination of affiliative 
eeds, 
„Hoffman's thesis is supported by Matina Horner's work 
indicating that women anticipate negative consequences Mu 
result of success in an intellectual task. The negative conse- 
quences have to do with fears of social rejection. or loss р 
femininity which follow аз a direct result of the kind of success 
that clearly involves competition and intellectual mastery. Horner 
has reported a good deal of her work elsewhere (1968, 1970); 
in this paper she presents additional data which support her 
Contention that the thwarting of achievement motives by this 
ind of anxiety has a deleterious effect on the individual's psy- 
chological well being. It should be noted that it is пог е 
Women who aspire to unusual roles who necessarily suffer the 
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most distress. On the contrary, it is the young woman who 
has worked very hard at suppressing any direct expression of 
her achievement needs who endures the greatest conflict. 

In agreement with the work of Horner—as well as Gump 
and Helson—are Sandra Tangri's findings that role-innovating 
women are less likely than are traditional women to displace 
their achievement concerns onto husbands, a strategy for resolv- 
ing the conflict over achievement drives which places the means 
to motive satisfaction even further outside one's own control, 
thus increasing a frustration which has no legitimate outlet. 
Role-Innovators are also found to be more autonomous and 
individualistic, and to have more balanced relationships with 
both parents. 

The paper by Lillian Cartwright on women in medical school 
provides us with further evidence that women in unusual roles 
are not perverse, bizarre, or otherwise strange. 

The last paper in this section, authored by Edmond Costan- 
tini and Kenneth Craik, is a study of women politicians which 
also indicates the preeminence of affiliative needs in the determi- 
nation of women's patterns of achievement. For instance, these 
women report that they work for the man, not for political 
power or personal gain. Congresswoman Shirley Chisholm has 
deplored the unwillingness of women to become candidates in 
the American political scene: 

I have pointed out time and again that the harshest discrimination 

that I have encountered in the political arena is antifeminism. . . - 

When I first announced that I was running for the United States 

Congress, both males and females advised me, as they had when 

I ran for the New York State legislature, to go back to teaching—a 

woman’s vocation—and leave the politics to men [1970, p. 913]. 
Of course she points out, and it is clear in the Craik and 
Costantini study, that there is little objection to women willing 
to do the menial work for the campaign of a man. Women 
concur and accept this and evidently feel rewarded if they 
are allowed to attend a convention as a delegate and are given 
the illusion of influence. There are, unfortunately, no data 
included here on the number of women involved in caucuses 
in smoke filled rooms. 


Working for Pay 


There is a clear implication in the papers presented x 
sections two and three that the crux of solving "the pe 
question" is to eliminate her relative or total economic depe 
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dence on others by allowing her to work for pay, ideally in 
a career. Several qualifications must be made in order to clarify 
this issue. It would be naive to advocate that every woman 
have a career, just as it is clear that not all men do, should, 
or can have careers, Neither are we saying that more women 
should work—virtually all adult women (except heiresses) work 
at least at one job (housekeeper), most combine this with a 
second job (childcare), and a growing proportion of these, plus 
all other women, hold still a third job (employment outside 
the home). There are several problems with these jobs, however, 
which directly or indirectly create the phenomena discussed. 
The first is that they are not evenly distributed over the life 
span so that one is optimally employed all the time. Yet working 
overtime during the childbearing years doesn’t legitimate nor 
provide compensation for underemployment during the “empty 
nest” years. Secondly, the first two jobs, housekeeping and child- 
care, have an uncertain status somewhere between volunteer 
service on the one hand—which has little prestige, no salary, 
and no tenure—and feudal servitude on the other hand—which 
has permanent and involuntary tenure, payment in kind (i.e., 
not elsewhere negotiable), and even less prestige. These are 
the conditions that produce the psychology of victimization (All- 
port, 1954; Hacker, 1951). When these jobs are really freely 
chosen—e.g., when involuntary maternity and the stigma of 
being unmarried are finally relics of the past—and are adequate- 
ly and consistently compensated in public tender, then it may 
be possible to consider these jobs real options. Until then, fair 
employment for equal pay is the greatest equalizer of the sexes 
(Nye & Hoffman, 1963). The emphasis on career achievement 
simply underscores the recognition that women’s past contribu- 
tions to society have been virtually ignored (Novak), their present 
contributions crippled (Horner), and their potential for future 
contributions just barely beginning to be realized (Tangri, 
Cartwright, Palme). Women have always had jobs, they have 
rarely been permitted careers. 


CONCLUSION 

t sex roles and stereotypes, 
timulated by the demands 
discussion we touched 
but sidestepped some 
e demand for equality. 


There is a change in climate abou 
sex difference research, and sexism, S! 
of the new feminist movement. In our 
Upon a number of significant themes 
of the most sensitive issues raised by th 
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The period of transition to a world with no oppression, including 
that of sexism, will create overt conflict where there was pre- 
viously private pain. For example, black women are already 
torn between pro-natalist black nationalism, with all the chauvin- 
isms that that ideology endorses, and self-determination and 
personal growth (LaRue, 1970). The conceptions of marriage 
and the family are under severe strain as previous definitions 
of the husband and wife roles are deprived of their former 
legitimacy. Will these institutions survive? If we no longer con- 
sign all women to a single role but instead offer real options, 
what will the self-selection of mothers be like? If we no longer 
consign only women to the task of childrearing—in or out of 
the home—what kind of changes will we see in personality 
development? As society undertakes more and more childrearing 
functions, could children continue to be considered the property 
of parents? If children are not to be identified as the property 
of particular persons, need the matings which produced them 
be considered permanent? If not, what living arrangements will 
maximize both security and freedom of choice—not just for 
once, but always? With freedom of choice, what will be the 
prevalence of monogamy and its alternatives, homosexual union 
and its alternatives, communal families, and combinations of 
these and other forms of social-sexual coexistence? Will our 
notions of all property have to change? Will the releasing of 
women’s multiple talents bring (as Carlson and Helson argue) 
qualitatively new views of the world we can fashion? Millet 
(1969) and Friedan (1963) argue that a true sexual revolution, 
if successful, would bring more fundamental change in the 
way our species lives than any other. 


Sexism vs. the “Real” Problems 


It seems to many that the fundamental issue of our time 
is either peace, survival of the planet, or racism. Sexism comes— 
if at all—pretty far towards the bottom of the list. But we 
might at least raise the question of how the oppression of 
women and its eradication bear on each of these issues. 

The fact that it is always men who make war is used by 
Brown (1965) as evidence for innate sexual differences in ag- 
gressiveness—even though most men in combat never literally 
fight. It can also be used to argue that men are—for whatever 
reason—the lesser fit of the two sexes for running human affairs 
in a civilized way. Since men are more susceptible to antisoc 
behavior (domestic as well as international criminal acts), human 
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liberation would diminish the likelihood of war for one of several 
reasons. If this “male” problem is innate to being male, a reduc- 
tion of the males in power relative to females would diminish 
a major cause of social violence. If, on the other hand, this 
male defect of aggressiveness, bravado, machismo, or dominance 
is the result of sex-role socialization—which it probably is—then 
it would be cured by the elimination of sex-typed socialization. 
Finally, if men had their equal share of childrearing experiences 
and women didn’t have more than their share, they would 
probably both be less likely to send these children off to war. 
We are not arguing that because of biology, women are immune 
to the cravings and corruptions of power, but that the more 
humanistic structure of and socialization into a nonsexist society 
would alter the balance of social forces in favor of peacemaking 
over warmongering. It would not guarantee it, but make it 
more likely. 

, There are two inseparable aspects of saving the planet on 
which we live: population size and the consumption of natural 
resources. We have already referred to the relationship of sex- 
role and self-concept stereotyping, to fertility. Reduction of pop- 
ulation growth can only be helped by liberating changes in 
women's self-concepts, choices of roles, and aspirations. The 
plague of conspicuous consumption is already spreading to socie- 
ties where poverty is the rule rather than the exception. The 
inferior status of women contributes to this problem by providing 
motivation for succumbing to the ideology of consumption as 
a status enhancer. What changes in consumer patterns would 
the removal of this motive bring about? qn lo 

There is some feeling that the struggle against racism is 
undermined by the feminist movement, because both seem to 
be struggling for a larger share of the same limited pie. Also, 
if the goal of black liberation is defined as the exercise of 
those prerogatives which the white man now has, then keeping 
women down is a significant part of that package. Yet, race 
and sex prejudice are related and black women W i 
from both differ in their views as to which is worse (e.8. Chis- 
holm versus La Rue). It is our feeling that there is a great 
deal of self-consciousness about the evils of racism among femin- 
ists and a great deal of unself-conscious male chauvinism among 
black liberationists. Any liberation movement which requires 


a8 a condition for achieving success the continued АШЫШЫ c 
or denigration of others (sugar-coated ог nu р терге 
tionary; it is merely a rebellion, its goal to simply join or rep 
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the existing oppressive group. When the Black Unity Party 
of Peekskill, New York circulated a statement calling on black 
women not to practice birth control because “When we produce 
children, we are aiding the REVOLUTION . . »" some black 
sisters replied in part as follows: 


Black women have always been told by black men that . . . we were 
the real niggers in this society—oppressed by whites, male and female, 
and the black man, too. . . . You want to use poor black women's 
children to gain power for yourself. You'll run the black community 
with your kind of black power—you on top [Haden, Rudolph, Hoyt, 
Lew, Hoyt, & Robinson, 1968, p. 2]. 
Commenting on Cleaver's (1968) analysis of the roles as- 
signed to black and white males and females in our society, 
Congresswoman Chisholm stated: 


There is the white female, who . . . is ultra-feminine, because she 
is required to represent and project an image that is in sharp contrast 
to the white male’s image as omnipotent administrator—all brains 
and no body. He goes on to identify the black woman as subfeminine 
or amazon, by virtue of her assignment to . . . jobs of a tedious 
nature. He sums up the role of the black male as a supermasculine 
menial—all body and no brains . . . What the roles . . . have led 
to in America, Cleaver goes on to point out quite well. But what 
he does not say is that because of the bizarre aspect of the roles 
and the influence that non-habitual contact between them has on 
this society, black and white, male and female must operate indepen- 
dently of each other in order to escape the quicksand of psychological 
slavery. 
Each—black male and black female, white male and white female— 
must first escape from their own intolerable trap before they can 
be fully effective in helping others to free themselves. Therein lies 
one of the major reasons that there are not more involved in the 
women’s liberation movement. Women cannot, for the most part, 
operate independently of men because they do not have sufficient 
economic freedom [1970, р. 910]. 

Black women have the least to lose if both movements succeed. 

Black and white, male and female stand the whole world to 

lose if they don’t both succeed. 

No one has yet seriously tackled the question of why most 
men are so threatened by sex equality. Like the blacks’ challenge 
to white researchers that whites should study the causes of their 
own prejudice, we challenge our male colleagues who would 
jump on the new bandwagon to study their own motives and 
behavior toward women. 

We reserved the last word for Prime Minister Palme of 
Sweden. He speaks of the Emancipation of Man, and it is truly 
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sad that his analysis may sound radical to our ears. It seems 
to us a significant step toward a humanistic solution for the 
unbearable problems created by our technocratic society for 
both men and women in their attempts to create a satisfying 
existence with each other. 
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This paper addresses the neglect of work on feminine psychology 
as a symptom of the far broader impoverishment of contemporary 
work in personality. Bakan's concepts of agency and communion 
are invoked toward understanding the constraints imposed by current 
research paradigms. Agentic (masculine) modes of inquiry involving 
manipulation, quantification, and control need to be complemented 
by the communal (feminine) research styles (naturalistic, qualitative, 
open) developed in other disciplines. Three issues are proposed 
for research in personality: duality in human nature, typology and 
qualitative patterning and biological bases of personality. These issues 
аге consonant with the nature of feminity, engage the talents of 
female investigators, and could foster development of the new re- 
search paradigms required for serious inquiry in personality. Sugges- 
tions for conceptual elaboration and empirical research are proposed. 


, Revolutions often provide the contexts for introducing basic 
intellectual reforms. In this sense, the social impact of the new 
feminism may provide the occasion for introducing some long 
overdue changes in psychology's construction of human nature. 
However, this promise is not likely to be actualized so long 
as psychologists—like participants and Іаурегзопѕ—ехрепепсе 
Ог react to the movement in ideological, political terms. "Sig- 
mund Freud was a male chauvinist!” “Anatomy is not destiny! 
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“Anything you can do, I can do better!” These slogans, possibly 
quite valid statements, miss a fundamental point: Since the pro- 
test is couched in the language of the “oppressor,” it is unlikely 
to transcend the basic assumptions embedded in that language. 

One need not accept, much less defend, the status quo 
in order to question whether it might not be an ultimate defeat 
for women to define themselves and their goals in terms of 
a masculine-hierarchical-competitive construction of experience. 
Yet this is implicit in current diagnoses of the problem as one 
of subjugation, and in the recommended remedies which would 
reject intrinsically feminine qualities in demanding de-differen- 
tiation of sex roles in work, love, and family experience. 

Such dangers also abound in the narrower realm of psycho- 
logical inquiry where women are studied—and study themselves 
—in terms of masculine constructs. Thus, for example, the dem- 
onstration that women are not only less achievement oriented 
than men, but may also appear to avoid success may say some- 
thing about the costs of feminine adaptation to a segment of 
the masculine world; but it Says very little about the nature 
of femininity nor about alternative ways of construing motivation 
in men or women. 

One would hope that women (and women psychologists) 
might be prepared to make a more fundamental, genuinely 
revolutionary contribution at this point. Just as the condition 
of society demands a genuine liberation of men and women 
alike from dangerous trends toward Specialization, alienation, 
and technological annihilation, so does the condition of psycholo- 
gy demand a serious intellectual effort to enrich and deepen 
our conceptions of human personality. Rather than focusing 
upon feminine psychology, this Paper examines ways in which 
studying femininity might contribute to enrichment of our pres- 
ently impoverished approaches to the study of persons. 


WHY nas Psycuo.ocy So LITTLE To Say ABOUT WOMEN? 


Women have been around for a long time. So have the 
pervasive problems of understanding male-female relationships, 
experiences, and identities. Even though studies of these prob- 
lems have been relatively neglected, we have abundant documen- 
tation of the facts of sex differences (Garai & Scheinfeld, 1968; 
Maccoby, 1966; Tyler, 1968). That so many data have yielded 
so little understanding of basic issues constitutes a problem 
in itself—and suggests that an examination of the premises 
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and modes of psychological inquiry must precede any recom- 
mendations for reform. 

“Masculine bias” embedded in the structure of inquiry has 
been noted by many writers (Gutmann, 1965; May, 1966; Mc- 
Clelland, 1965). As May (1966) observed: The female case has 
often been neglected, and too frequently forced into inappro- 
priate male categories . . . psychologists have often set up di- 
mensions where the female can only come out as ‘not male’ 
.... And the persistent tendency to read ‘different’ as ‘defi- 
$761. leads to less than rational controversey in this field [p. 
_ However, it is not particularly helpful to dismiss the conven- 
tions and findings of psychological inquiry as “male chauvinism.” 
Rather, our current inability to deal with the psychological prob- 
lems of femininity is best construed as a symptom of a far 
more general impoverishment of current personology. For ex- 
ample, a recent survey of two major personality journals (Carl- 
son, 1971b) revealed that not one of the 226 articles published 
ina single year attempted to study the organization of personal- 
ity variables within the individual. The chapter on “persons” 
in the psychology volume of the influential BASS Survey (Clark 
& Miller, 1970) contains only a few superficial paragraphs on 
treatment of disturbed children, mental patients, and the aging. 
Malaise within psychology has prompted a considerable volume 
of research criticism in recent years. While the controversy has 
largely centered around issues of research ethics and strategies, 
there emerges a picture of psychological inquiry as constricted, 
manipulative, and so guided by generalists’ aims as to preclude 
the study of individuals—except as carriers of variables of imme- 
diate interest to the experimenter (Carlson, 197 1b). 

‚Ноу is it possible that psychology seems to have abandoned 
15 central concern with the experience and behavior of the 
individual? Descriptively, one might point to the Zeitgeist—to 
the preemptiveness of current research paradigms. However, 
an understanding of this phenomenon—or efforts to correct 
current deficiencies—will demand a more fundamental, theoreti- 
cally derived explanation. One such formulation is potentially 
available in Bakan's (1966) discussion of agency and communion 
as a fundamental polarity in human existence. н 

B Drawing upon a broad range of theory and observation, 
akan (1966) proposed that all organisms—at all levels of com- 
Plexity and development—manifest two opposing tendencies: 


; : i i ions 
agency and communion. Agency 15 manifested in separations, 
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in repression, in conquest, in contract; communion is manifested 
in fusion, expression, acceptance, in noncontractual cooperation, 
Conceived at a very high level of abstraction, agency and commu- 
nion are seen as basic tendencies in human existence; their 
integration is a developmental task for the individual and for 
a viable social group. More specifically, agency is identified 
with a masculine principle, with the Protestant ethic, with a 
Faustian pursuit o knowledge—as with all forces toward mas- 
tery, separation, and ego-enhancement. Although as yet little 
empirical work has tested Bakan’s formulation, existing evidence 
(Brown & Marks, 1969; Carlson, 1971a) clearly supports the 
heuristic value of the agency-communion formulation. 

Following Bakan’s reasoning, it can be seen that current 
scientific operations (separating, ordering, quantifying, manipu- 
lating, controlling) and the implicit criteria of psychological well- 
being underlying such inquiry (e.g., ego-strength, reality orienta- 
tion, objectivity, delay of gratification) are "agentic" features which 
research has also identified as distinctively masculine (Carlson, 
1971a; Gutmann, 1965). In contrast, more communal kinds 
of scientific inquiry—relatively neglectec in psychology, but ех- 
emplified іп ethology, anthropology, and in such physical 
sciences as geology and astronomy—involve naturalistic observa- 
Чоп, sensitivity to intrinsic structure and qualitative patterning 
of phenomena studied, and greater personal participation of 
the investigator. 

The opening of psychology to greater concern with distinc- 
tively feminine problems and characteristics will do little to 
enrich our conceptions of human nature so long as these prob- 
lems are studied in strictly agentic terms. Unfortunately, the 
current theoretical climate, dominated by several versions of 
exchange and reinforcement theories, and the current method- 
ological tool-kit, relying upon manipulation and miniaturiza- 
tion, are intrinsically agential. 

Consider how suc feminine (and human) experiences as 
love, altruism, and intimacy are conceived and studied in recent 
work. To point up the agentic feature as distinguished from 
male chauvinism, two of the examples come from articles au- 
thored or co-authored by female investigators. (a) Romantic love 
is assessed via college girls’ ratings of male photographs or 
of "dates" arranged by the experimenter (Walster, 1965). By 
maintaining control of stimulus qualities of the partner and 
manipulating the feelings of the subject, the investigator relin- 
quishes any hope of understanding the basic qualities of romantic 
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love: the preemptive quality of the affect dynamics mobilized 
in the course of a real relationship. (b) When altruism is assessed 
by behavior in a prisoner's dilemma game with a nonexistent, 
preprogrammed partner, (Mussen, Harris, Rutherford, & Kea- 
sey, 1970), it is scarcely surprising that findings—among girls— 
contradicted the investigators’ hypotheses. Through an inexplica- 
ble disregard of the immediate, interpersonal, affective quality 
of feminine altruism, the research design could at most tap 
normative responses, and even these are likely to be obscured 
in so alien а task (Nemeth, 1970). (c) In a study of the important 
problem of identity formation in women (Marcia & Friedman, 
1970), the critical issue of intimacy was operationally defined 
as attitude toward premarital intercourse. While one must ap- 
plaud the investigators’ concern with a neglected problem in 
feminine personality development, it would be difficult to con- 
ceive a more agentic definition of feminine relatedness-and- 
eroticism than this combination of normative concern about 
(genital) sexual behavior. 

_ Such depressing examples of serious mismatch between the 
intrinsic nature of a research problem and the investigators’ 
theoretical and methodological assumptions could be multiplied 
in any recent issue of our personality journals. The issue of 
course is not that of scientific vs. humanistic approaches, but 
rather one of liberation from constraints of research paradigms 
which are simply incapable of meeting genuine scientific require- 
ments for personological study. To pursue Bakan's metaphor, 
the viability and integrity of psychological science will require 
the integration of current, preemptive agentic research para- 
digms with more communal types of research awaiting develop- 
ment and reception by the field. 


WHAT REFORMULATIONS OF PERSONALITY THEORY WOULD 
FOLLOW FROM A SERIOUS CONSIDERATION OF 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF WOMEN? 


To correct the impoverishment and imbalance in current 
conceptions of personality, we will need to develop our Intute 
and empirical knowledge of femininity in both the agenda N 
Psychological research and in our modes of inquiry. ineste 
this will require looking at much which has been exclude 


from contemporary psychology. Among several important direc- 


tions for future work, three very general, interlocking issues 
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may be noted as deficiencies in current work on personality; 
(a) duality in human nature, (b) typology and qualitative pattern- 
ing, and (c) biological bases of personality. 


Duality 


Polarities—the tensions of Opposites and their resolutions— 
are recurrent themes throughout the history of human thought, 
yet largely neglected in psychology. We have familiar polarities 
of coursé—agency-communion, allocentric-autocentric, anima- 
animus, autonomy-homonomy,  assimilation-accommodation, 
instrumental-expressive, masculine-feminine—but they have re- 
ceived little conceptual elaboration and virtually no serious atten- 
tion as frameworks for inquiry on personality dynamics. Since 
polarities have proven useful intellectual tools elsewhere in the 
social sciences and humanities (e.g., Peacock, 1968), it is surpris- 
ing that psychologists have neglected the heuristic value of mak- 
ing explicit the dynamic aspects of polarities hidden in currently 
popular formulations. To note a single example, Erikson's (1950) 
highly influential conceptualization of psychosocial crises in per- 
sonality development clearly involves polarities: one does not 
achieve “trust,” “autonomy,” etc. simply by accretion of positive 
experiences. Rather, the resolution of sequential developmental 
crises involves, at each point, the active choice of one option, 
along with the active rejection of its counterpart (however idio- 
syncratic the content or however tenuous the resultant of forces). 

Unfortunately, psychologists have tended to bypass the trou- 
blesome and challenging issues posed by polarity constructs by 
collapsing intrinsically qualitative dichotomies into endpoints of 
bipolar unidimensional scales. Not only has this form of dimen- 
sionalizing (e.g., masculinity-femininity Scales, semantic differen- 
tial scales) missed the point of polarities, but, beyond short-range 
convenience for a given research, this approach must be judged 
a failure on empirical grounds. Mounting evidence has forced 
us to abandon one after another of these “dimensions.” Depen- 
dence and independence are not merely ends of a scale, but 
qualities coexisting within the individual; need achievement is 
not merely thrust-toward-success, but includes quite different 
dynamics of hope-of-success and fear-of-failure; happiness and 
unhappiness are not reciprocals, but independent aspects of 
experience revealed in national surveys of Americans; masculin- 
ity and femininity are not synonyms for positions of M-F scales, 
but represent dynamic qualities in both males and females. In- 
deed, as Tyler (1959) noted some years ago, psychology's com- 
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mitment to dimensions has offered so little in the way of either 
theoretical clarity or empirical predictability as to warrant aban- 
donment of the dimensional approach in personality research. 
Hopefully, it may not be necessary to discard altogether the 
genuine achievements of dimensional inquiry. The problem may 
well lie in the unnecessarily simplistic (and unexamined) concep- 
tual framework which has governed such work. It should be 
possible to preserve the strengths of psychometric study of di- 
mensions by developing conceptualizations in which both сотро- 
nents of a polarity are seen as dimensions which are intrinsically 
bound together in some more complex fashion which we need 
to discover. 

_ Asa first step toward representing duality in human person- 
ality, several implications of polarities should be recognized. 
Descriptively, polarities identify dichotomous qualities linked by 
a relationship of oppositeness. Thus, for example, one can con- 
ceive of masculinity and femininity as categories which imply 
each other, and which—for some purposes—may also be treated 
as defining a dimension. This is the aspect familiar in psycholog- 
ical research. Dynamically, polarities imply tension; the model 
of magnetic poles generating a force field is serviceable here. 
In this sense, the linkage between opposite qualities is an active 
one, underlying motivational issues of choice, inhibition, ambiva- 
lence, and conflict resolution. Further, it is necessary to consider 
the complexity of personal and interpersonal context. Here one 
Must be prepared to consider manifestations of polarities: (a) 
at different levels (e.g., conscious / unconscious) within the per- 
Son, (b) in developmental sequences (e.g. psychosocial crises), 
and (с) in transactions with other persons and situations (e.g, 
resolution of male-female polarity in heterosexual love). Ргоуоса- 
tive hints of the value of such an approach come from recent 
work (Bezdek & Strodtbeck, 1970; Cottle, Edwards, & Pleck, 
1970) demonstrating that different modes of resolving masculine- 
*minine tendencies within the person have different conse- 
quences for social attitudes and social actioni Ў ms: 

'he most promising contexts for developing concep’ 
Polarity would bus to be those approaches which Maddi (1968) 
i. ‘intrapsychic conflict theories,” along with Jungian theory 
x explicably omitted from Maddi's survey). Such theories rely 

Pon tensions of opposites as generating dynamic forces in 
Personality; thus they imply a tension (but not a tension-reduc- 
Чоп) model. They assume that certain qualities exist as basic 
Propensities in human nature which must be balanced or dealt 
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with in some fashion—although the ways of doing this, or the 
consequences of failing to do so, will be conditioned by con- 
straints and opportunities set by individual endowment and ex- 
perience, and by the socio-cultural context. The polarities are 
conceived at a very high level of abstraction; this may limit 
the pool of investigators likely to resonate to the basic ideas, 
and may well introduce a number of resistances and misunder- 
standings. Whether there are some real Platonic opposites “out 
there” is irrelevant: polarity and oppositeness are ubiquitous 
in human experience, and indeed human thought may be in- 
trinsically dichotomous and polarized (Kelly, 1955). Thus naive 
psychology may offer a parallel to—or foundation for—the more 
sophisticated use of polarities found in theories of Angyal, 
Bakan, Freud, Jung, May, and others. 

Considerable elaboration of the concept of polarity per se 
is urgently needed. Unfortunately, this task has been equally 
avoided by those for whom polarities are intuitively compelling 
and those for whom they are ideologically repelling. Such con- 
ceptual analysis should be devoted to clarifying, e.g., the nature 
of forces generated by tensions of opposites, the ways in which 
polarities may be linked to more familiar constructs and observa- 
tions, and the (probably large) degree of overlap among several 
competing polarities posed by different theorists. i 

Meanwhile, exploratory studies of several specific polarities 
seem promising and feasible. Exploratory work on Bakan’s 
agency-communion polarity (Carlson, 197 1a) attests to its useful- 
ness in examining psychosexuality. The formulation predicted 
significant sex differences in modes of representing experiences 
of self, other, space, and time, accounted for findings of many 
other inquiries on sex differences, and suggested several lines 
of future research. Tomkin’s (1963, 1965) ideological polarity 
theory has already received empirical support as a framework 
for examining cognitive-affective dynamics in self-conception 
and social judgments (Carlson & Levy, 1970); provocative ques- 
tions in the more central realm of attitudes and values are 
clearly researchable within this framework. 

Among the relatively unexplored polarities, Jung's concepts 
of anima and animus appear particularly promising as leading 
toward understanding of developmental dynamics of psychosex- 
uality. Schachtel’s (1959) conception of allocentric-autocentric 
modes of perception may be a promising way of confronting 
problems posed by the recent explosion of sensory experience 
as a mass movement—for instance, what is involved when an 
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allocentric modality such as vision is exploited in an autocentric 
fashion, as in “light shows”? 

Whatever specific lines of research may emerge from a 
serious exploration of duality in human nature, the basic point 
of concern with polarities is that of confronting much that 
is left out of dimensional conceptions of human nature. Overall, 
inquiry centered around polarities may be expected to utilize, 
integrate, or illumine phenomena ranging from the reciprocal 
functioning of neuromuscular structures through the problems 
of ambivalence and the coexistence of such basic qualities as 
maleness and femaleness within the individual. 


Typology 

Long banished from psychology as static and stereotypic, 
typology appears ready for a comeback. Perhaps the first signal 
was the emphasis upon moderator variables exercising a brake 
upon general interpretations of relationships among personality 
variables. More recently, Maddi (1968) explicitly noted that a 
typology must be an ingredient of any good theory of personal- 
ity. Hopefully, this portends a genuine openness of the field 
to new research paradigms based upon respect for intrinsic 
structure and qualitative patterning in personality. The develop- 
ment of typological approaches would be a step toward discharg- 
ing psychology's neglected responsibility for taxonomic work. 
More immediately, by identifying those differences that make 
a difference, typological approaches are likely to contribute clari- 
ty to the cluttered scene of ephemeral findings on substantive 
issues and compensatory vigor in pursuit of artifacts. In any 
case, the recurrent finding that established personality variables 
turn out to have different—or even opposite—relationships in 
males and females argues strongly for the use of qualitative, 
typological approaches to psychosexuality, and more generally 
їп personological work. "vou 

Stagner's (1961) geometric analogy captures the basic point 
of typological inquiry: The rules governing properties of a trian- 
gle are not those of the square or the circle—even though it 
is possible to make quantitative comparisons of triangles, squares, 
and circles on dimensions which disregard typological classifica- 
tons. In psychological terms, we are well supplied with concep- 
tualizations and measures of dimensions, but remarkably ignorant 
about identifying those basic structures which limit the applica- 


ility of dimensional rules : 
Among the most convincing examples of typologically 
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oriented personality research are the continuing studies of cre- 
ativity at the Institute for Personality Assessment and Research 
(IPAR). Guided by Rankian and Jungian conceptions (and thus 
relevant also to the polarity theme), this line of inquiry has 
provided unique information on developmental, dynamic, and 
stylistic aspects of creativity (MacKinnon, 1965; Helson, 1967, 
1970, 1971). At the risk of neglecting contributions to the prob- 
lem of creativity, the immediately relevant implications of the 
IPAR research are those of: (a) demonstrating the power of 
theoretically based conceptualizations in wresting coherent typo- 
logical patterns from standard psychometric procedures, and 
(b) delineating matriarchal and patriarchal styles of creative work 
—with obvious import for the more general, identifying, mascu- 
line/feminine qualities of experience. 

Within developmental psychology the typological approach 
has received a more sympathetic hearing. Loevinger (1966) has 
noted and demonstrated that the stages of ego development 
necessarily imply qualitatively different organizations. Kohlberg’s 
(1963) measures of Piagetian stages of moral development have 
been embraced by a number of developmental psychologists 
prepared to use this frankly typological approach in one impor- 
tant field of inquiry. : 

Beyond such problem centered typological work, there exists 
the possibility of a more general and comprehensive personality 
theory with an intrinsic typology. Here Jungs (1923) theory 
stands alone in current personology. While presently unfashiona- 
ble, it seems safe to predict that Jungian theory is likely to 
capture increasing attention in future work; beyond the intuitive 
appeal of its typology, the existence of a standardized measure 
(Myers, 1962) which has proven psychometrically stable (Levy, 
Murphy, & Carlson, 1972) commends it as a framework for 
personality study. 

Finally—and with reference to the immediate issue of “un- 
derstanding women"—one might predict a rediscovery of the 
work of Helene Deutsch (1944), whose clinically derived typology 
captures coherent and distinctive patterns of femininity wort 
the attention of at least two generations of female psychologists 
who seem to have missed this work in their graduate training 
and professional experience. For many, strong negative connota- 
tions of psychoanalytic terms (passivity, masochism, narcissism) 
pose a formidable barrier to reception of Deutsch’s ideas. This 
is regrettable, since the work offers an insightful portrayal 0 
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feminine personality organizations (c, the chapter on “The 
Erotic Woman”) which is unique in the literature. 


Biology 

The contemporary scientific era will surely be recorded 
as the age of biology—and as a period in which work in behavior 
genetics, ethology, and neurophysiology produced decisive 
changes in the constructs and methods of psychological inquiry. 
While the biologizing of general psychology is well underway, 
personology remains largely outside this renaissance. There are 
of course obvious historical reasons. Freudian theory—the only 
truly influential personality theory to assume biological bases 
of central problems of psychodynamics and interpersonal attach- 
ments—failed to incorporate or utilize advances in biological 
knowledge. In the reactive depression following the "fall" of 
psychoanalysis, personologists have largely defected to rein- 
forcement paradigms or retreated into clinical work, leaving 
the field to developmental and social psychologists. 

In retrospect, this appears as unnecessary as it is unfortu- 
nate: The uniquely valuable contribution of the personologist 
could be that of providing a coherent account of the meaning 
of psychobiological facts in terms of the development, behavior, 
and experience of the individual. Moreover, the field of psycho- 
logical sex differences is one of extraordinary importance to 
personology, and one in which there exists an abundance of 
relevant biological knowledge. Thus it is particularly troublesome 
that the thrust of the new feminism—and the energies of tal- 
ented female investigators—seems committed to the denial, 
rather than to the development, of this knowledge. |, 

From an evolutionary perspective, recurrent findings of psy- 
chological sex differences have far deeper roots than those o 
any socio-cultural milieu. Harlow's (1962) monkeys and DeVore's 
(1965) baboons display the same sexual dimorphism familiar 
i the psychologist. In studies of twins, factors having high 
oe on hereditary variables also have high environmenta 
loadings, suggesting that cultural institutions have developed 
in support of man’s biological nature (Freedman, 1968). Dif- 
erences between the sexes which are “visibly evident in individu- 
al cells of the body [Money, 1970]” and appear at all levels 
through the striking pan-cultural sex typing found in cross-cul- 
tural research obviously require more fundmental explanatory 
Principles than a pious invocation of social programming. 
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At least two sources of resistance to admitting biological 
issues in current formulations of psychosexuality and personality 
are readily identified. As feminism has become a political issue, 
it seems to evoke fear and defensiveness lest notions of biological 
causation be used to justify and perpetuate status inequalities—a 
phenomenon all too familiar in discussions of racial matters. 
Further, the narrow experimental paradigms in current psycho- 
logical research discourage admitting biological factors except 
as these may be experimentally manipulated, with all effects 
of learning rigorously excluded; these are conditions for inquiry 
which are manifestly impossible for many of the really important 
problems of human personality. That women psychologists often 
seem to embrace both a primitive environmentalist bias and 
the restrictiveness of current experimental orientations is re- 
grettable on several grounds. This posture limits the possibility 
of genuinely understanding women and, more important, re- 
stricts what women might contribute to far more basic questions 
on the linkages of soma and psyche. х 

That women differ biologically from теп in ways which 
transcend the obvious differences in genitalia seems well docu- 
mented. The brains of men and women evidently differ (Lans- 
dell, 1968). From birth, females are more sensitive to stimulation 
(Lipsitt & Levy, 1959) and are more sensitively attuned to influ- 
ences of body states upon experience (Bardwick, 1971). In 
women, basic ethological questions of the roots of parent-child 
attachment are more significant and more visible (Ainsworth, 
1971; Klaus, Kennell, Plumb, & Zuehlke, 1970). Exploration 
of the psychological meaning of these and other biologically 
based data should considerably enrich our knowledge of feminin- 
ity and of human nature. 

The most promising areas for developing biological knowl- 
edge, however, go beyond a concern for sex differences 10 
engage enduring problems in personology: the nature of tem- 
perament, the patterning of affects, the truly basic problem 
of feeling and the role of biological form in its expression. 
The enrichment of personology through a concern for biolo; 
might well begin with the use of biological metaphors to guide 
inquiry (e.g., R. W. White’s horticultural metaphor for child-rear- 
ing; Erikson's concept of an "anatomical ground plan"). Ulti- 
mately, some clarification of unexamined assumptions about the 
mind-body problem will be required. Here Langer's (1967) work 
may well provide the conceptual breakthrough long needed 
in the field, as well as a brilliant and comprehensive development 
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of feeling as the central problem of psychology. 

The modest revolutionary banner—Duality, Typology, Biol- 
ogy!—raised here in urging the recapture of a solid personology 
may be misleading in one respect. The three themes represent 
rather different perspectives for development of theory and 
inquiry, yet each is thoroughly implicated in the others. Duality 
is implicit in biology (the fact that both male and female hor- 
mones are required for development of normal psychosexuality) 
and in typology (the Jungian typology represents resultants of 
polarities); biology describes the innate bases of duality in human 
nature, and marks so obvious a typology as everyman’s recogni- 
tion of male-female; and so on. While these three themes seem 
destined to fit comfortably into some future theoretical frame- 
work for describing personality structure, dynamics, and devel- 
opment, it is also clear that workers in any one tradition may 
need to reject others in order to pursue basic issues. (For exam- 
ple, Freedman’s [1968] excellent development of the evolution- 
ary approach contains a rather severe diatribe against typological 
approaches.) Some combination of cheerful tolerance an 
ai criticism will best advance work toward a shared 

оа]. 


TOWARD AN ADEQUATE THEORY OF PERSONALITY 


, Current theoretical orientations in personality—psychoanaly- 
tic theory, social learning theory, role theory, cognitive-develop- 
mental theory, third force /humanistic psychology—despite 
Major controversies concerning the kinds of constructs and ob- 
servations deemed relevant—are united in presenting а general, 
Universalistic (and largely masculine) account of personality. 
hus the problem of accounting for feminine deviations from 
Universal principles has been almost equally embarrassing to 
Md ignored by) all major theorists. A genuinely adequate theory 
ү Personality will need to draw from many existing formulations 
si ose problems and insights which could provide a comprehen- 
ve view of total human functioning. К. 
а шш this end, further inquiry into feminine psychology 
ih More participation of female psychologists could be of im- 
а ense value. By achieving liberation from the constraints 0 
e modes of inquiry, and by developing thoughtfully the 
Стива aspects of content and method, women may su 7 
t ringing forth those new research paradigms needed for 
€ scientific revolution (Kuhn, 1970) of our time. 
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During the 1950s there was an effort to assimilate the idea that 
à married woman could work if her family came first. Women with 
JO career interest were described as both rare and maladjusted; 
ona data were interpreted as supporting this negative view: 

Oday there is a decrease in the emphasis on motherhood and 
à new look at career women. Even women who matured in an 
Mer day have been favorably described in research findings. Cur- 
e eich gives a more differentiated view of the personality 
diced a women, analyzes the institutional arrangements and preju- 
m m. e which handicap women, and reappraises the concepts 
sonality. ine and feminine characteristics and their roles in the per- 


E article is about social determinants of attitudes towards 
in th Women over the last several decades and how changes 
Bec attitudes have been reflected in the design and ШЕ 
to as ion of psychological research. Social effort is require 

Кге change, апа psychologists, if their researc! has 
ield п, vance at all, cannot remove themselves from this токе 
histori 157 can, however, try to operate with the benefit о 
tive P perspective. With the hope of providing such perpen: 
зоти will begin with a brief review of relevant history, ezamne 
е of the earlier studies, and conclude with a survey © 
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some of the main currents in the ferment of present day research 
оп serious professional commitment in women. 


From THE Рке-Мовір Wan II Era ro THE New View OF 
WOMEN AND Work 


Before World War II single women in the United States 
usually worked, and so did widows and many young women 
before they married. However, during the 1950s and early 
1960s, a new view was codified about women and work: It 
was also appropriate for a married woman to work if her family 
required it, or as long as her family and children came first. 
Hardly startling to us now for its boldness, this view nevertheless 
tried to reconcile a number of trends and prejudices. After 
World War II there came the swing to large families, suburbia, 
and togetherness, trends which were encouraged by advertisers 
on the commercial side and by John Bowlby and Dr. Spock, 
among others, on the scientific and medical. On the other hand, 
it was recognized by observers such as Talcott Parsons and 
Daniel Brown that the limitations on women in a changing 
society had led to considerable tensions in sex roles; these ten- 
sions were probably responsible for the overly harsh criticisms 
of women made by Philip Wylie (1942), Edward Strecker (1951), 
Lundberg and Farnham (1947), etc., during the forties. Further- 
more, it was hard to ignore the fact that hundreds of thousands 
of women had quite creditably engaged in man’s work during 
World War II. Millions more, better educated and marrying 
at an earlier age than preceding generations, had started families 
and could expect to have their last child in kindergarten before 
they reached the age of 35. Medical technology and the tradition- 
al feminine role combined to give these women the prospects 
of a long and empty life. On the other hand, there was а 
shortage of teachers to teach the growing numbers of children, 
a shortage of nurses, college teachers, technicians. The result 
was that married women began to enter the labor force in 
substantial numbers. This was a big new development and the 
primary impetus for the new view. 

The Vassar researches (Sanford, 1956) contributed to the 
new view by incorporating the first personality assessment О 
women and by holding up two patterns of excellence: They 
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provided a feminine ideal that was not very new in the under- 
achiever with future family orientation, but a group of high achievers 
received at least measured praise. Most important, the investiga- 
tors looked for continued growth in their subjects and expected 
all of them to demonstrate, sooner or later, the benefits of 
their higher education. In this respect they differed from Ter- 
man and Oden (1959), for example, who represented an older 
point of view when they said charitably but somewhat blandly 
of the women in their gifted group: “There are many intangible 
kinds of accomplishment and success open to the housewife, 
and it is debatable whether the fact that a majority of gifted 
women prefer housewifery to more intellectual pursuits repre- 
sents a net waste of brainpower [p. 145].” 

Tiedeman (1959) presented a theory of vocational develop- 
ment in women, which had been advanced by his doctoral stu- 
dent, Esther Matthews. The area was new, although the theory 
itself leaned heavily on Helene Deutsch (1944). Women lose 
interest in the vocational world, the authors said, as their 
thoughts turn to marriage; their intellectual productivity is re- 
leased only after their fulfillment as wives and mothers. Note 
that the idea of intellectual productivity in women is admitted, 
though in a rather indirect, back-door fashion. This theory 
combined well with the new proposals for continuing’ education 
—the Minnesota plan, the Radcliffe plan, etc.—intended to meet 
the needs of the many women whose schooling had been inter- 
rupted by early marriage. 

Rostow (1964) said the modern college woman no longer 
[чеге a marriage-career conflict, because she expected to 

ave both family and interesting work. Since there was a new 
"quality in marriage, а new emphasis on relationship, and a 
ou premium on smooth accommodation, the modern woman 
ee put marriage and family first without resenting the fact 
at her place in the world of work would continue to be 
Опе of inequality. 8 
E here was much discussion of the effect on the family 
of the working mother, as indicated in the publication 1n 1963 
edit, 4 book of articles on The Employed Mother in po 
кей by Nye and Hoffman. But even in 1960, Stoltz hac 
"miM in a summary article, "After reading these studies, it 
E E аз if the fact of the mother being employed or staying 
beh ome is not such an important factor іп APER the 
avior of the child as we have been led to think [p. 7791. 
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Tue New VIEW OF THE CAREER WOMAN 


What the new view accomplished was to work through the 
idea that large numbers of women could be wives and mothers 
and something else as well. In order for this idea to be accepted, 
it seems to have been necessary to give the wife-mother role 
clear priority. The career woman—that is, one who found a 
primary avenue of self-expression in the work world—was tol- 
erated, but she did not have the glamour or prestige that 
she commanded in the decade after World War I (Bernard, 
1964). In fact, a girl with strong career aspirations was said 
by several of the investigators to be very rare and the unfortu- 
nate victim of childhood traumata. The very term “career 
woman” suggested pretentiousness or hard-boiled insensitivity 
and rejection of femininity. 

The continuing difficulty of approving of career women 
is well illustrated in Edwin C. Lewis’ Developing Women’s Potential 
(1968). Although the whole point of this useful book is that 
women have been made small by narrow vocational restrictions, 
whenever the author comes to the question of achievement 
or career-orientation in women, he shakes his head doubtfully 
and cites many studies to show that “the girl who aims for 
a career is likely to be frustrated and dissatisfied with herself 
as a person ... [She is] less well adjusted than those who 
are content to become housewives. Not only is [she] likely 
to have a poor self-concept, but she also probably lacks a close 
relationship with her family [p. 33]." After several possible 
explanations of this state of affairs are considered, Lewis sug- 
gests, “There is still the possibility that a career orientation 
among girls grows out of personal dissatisfactions, so that the 
career becomes a frustration outlet [p. 34].” 


DiscREPANT FINDINGS FROM RECENT STUDIES 


Recent studies do not support this gloomy view. For examp- 
le, in a study of 58 women in medical school, Cartwright (1970) 
reports that the largest subgroup, constituting 40 percent of 
the sample, came from "intellectual-harmonious" homes, and 
that a minority came from conflict producing backgrounds. 
Cartwright's personality data show diversity of motivation ап 
temperament among these young women, but as a group they 
were positive, effective persons with a strong desire to use their 
capabilities and to be helpful to others. Other recent studies 
which present a similar picture will be mentioned presently. 


ї 87 percent expect to do so after their children are 
е age of 12. Male students expressed themselves as willing 
"ir wives to work in almost the same proportions (Katz, 

alf of a sample of female National Merit Scholars of 
90, retested in 1965, had begun or planned to begin ca- 
mmediately after they finished their education; 86 percent 

y expected to have careers either immediately or after 
children were old enough to allow them to do so (Watley, 
Earlier studies had reported much less career aspiration 
Marriage, even in highly talented women (Gruenberg & 
952; Bunting, 1961; Heist, 1962). After a decade of 
апа watching, young women have apparently been sold 
desirability of planning for marriage and work, and inter- 
career can no longer be attributed to a tiny, deviant 


REEXAMINATION OF SOME OLDER STUDIES 


though times have clearly changed, it is a major purpose 
essay to argue that the case against the career woman 
Пеуег as strong as it was made out to be. It is instructive 
Xamine some of the studies cited by Lewis (1968). Lewis 
“In the Vassar studies the best adjusted women, both 
tudents and later as alumnae, were the under-achievers 
did not prepare themselves for an unrealistic future by 
Bins academic performance but instead maintain 
althy integration’ of the feminine role and their own intellec- 
Ee Unfortunately, the Vassar studies rade usi 
the way of objective data to support the typology м 
esctibed by Brown (1956). One РР are that the all male - 
of psychologists have a qualified kind word or two fer 
high-achievers but save their enthusiasm for the future family- 
ed under-achievers to whom apply such statements as 15 
quate in sexual role,” “arouses liking and acceptance, 5 
ersonally charming." They did not take sufficient care; it seems 
» me, to protect themselves against hedonistic male bias 1n 
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their evaluation of women. In the second place, to compare 
the future family-oriented under-achievers and the high-achievers in 
adjustment, confidence, and poise is to compare a highly privi- 
leged group of Vassar alumnae, brought up under conditions 
of social sophistication and educated in private schools, with 
a group who went to Vassar on scholarships and who had 
undergone the strain of having risen in the social scale far 
beyond those girls down the block who became the dreary 
characters we know from The Workingman’s Wife (Rainwater, 
Coleman, & Handel, 1959). Finally, labels such as future-oriented 
under-achiever, applied retrospectively to alumnae, are confusing; 
Lewis, certainly, loses sight of the fact that the findings he 
uses apply to the Vassar classes of 1929-35, as studied in middle 
life, and that the investigators were unable to distinguish these 
types in the classes of 1952-56. 

Another study used by Lewis to show that career girls 
have a poor self-concept is one by Hoyt and Kennedy (1958). 
‘These investigators used scores on the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank (SVIB) and on Edwards’s Personal Preference Schedule 
(PPS) to compare freshmen women at Kansas State University 
who intended to become home-makers and those who intended 
to pursue a career. On the SVIB, the careerists had higher-level, 
professional interests. On the PPS, careerists scored higher on 
Achievement, Intraception, and Endurance, and lower on Het- 
erosexuality and Succorance. In conclusion, Hoyt and Kennedy 
suggest that career women may be motivated by any of several 
relatively independent needs (the need for achievement; the 
need to understand, to persevere, or to avoid members of the 
opposite sex), and that home-makers are motivated primarily 
by needs for affection and acceptance. Although Hoyt and Ken- 
nedy made no sweeping generalizations as to the mental health 
of their subjects, the interpretation by Charles MacArthur of 
Harvard University Health Services, which was affixed at the 
end of the article, is the one that seems to have impressed 
Lewis. MacArthur thought women who were “so reluctant to 
consider marriage” might show an “intellectualized reaching for 
people (Intraception) which replaces the warmer reaching for 
people (Succorance) of the home-making group.” In his view, 
each sub-type of need pattern among the career-oriented group 
represented “a different choice of defense against the basic 
conflict suggested È the Se yaa aes score on Hetero- 

ity [Hoyt & Kennedy, ‚р. 48]." 1 
mc Н E for people’ would be called “dependence, 
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we may well imagine, if the women were being compared with 
men. MacArthur did not stop to find out what the PPS Hetero- 
sexuality scale measures before making his rather heavy diagno- 
sis, Actually, the scale has very few correlates with other person- 
ality measures. The highest, for a sample of some 350 sophomore 
women at the University of Oregon, were the Lie and Social 
Desirability scales from the MMPI, and the Good Impression 
scale and a rational Responsibility scale derived from California 
Personality Inventory (CPI) items, all correlations being 
negative." My own impression of the career-oriented Kansas 
freshmen is that they were serious, idealistic, ambitious, anxious 
to make a good impression, and from the social point of view 
what one might call "late-developers"—as young people who 
go on to get higher degrees often are. 
_ A third point to be made about studies of career interest 
in women is that those studies which showed career orientation 
ina favorable light received very little attention. A good example 
is the chapter by Herbert Spohn (1960) in Achievement in the 
College Years, who found that women at Sarah Lawrence College 
who did not have vocational aspirations, as compared with those 
who did have vocational aspirations, were superficial, immature, 
and tended to be on bad terms with their families. I have 
never seen a reference to this finding. It would be interesting 
" know how many studies reporting favorable characteristics 
o career-oriented women were never published at all because 
they seemed unconvincing or against the hunches of the reviewer 
about the true state of affairs. 
Мя То summarize, what the 1950s and 19605 consolidated was 
W^ idea of the woman who, though married and the mother 
hie ildren, might still work as the family required it, or on 
It cond-priority basis, to fulfill herself and contribute to society. 
E have been necessary to this advance that the career 
ай should be sacrificed. At any rate, the first well-publicized 
» Ings for career women were from Ginzburg's (1966) follow- 
уа збу of highly-educated Columbia women. It is important 
ie Se that these were not students but middle-aged women, 
пе t one would not expect them to exemplify a particularly 
tale, end. Still, most of them were found to be using their 
nts, earning good salaries, and showing little correspondence 


1 is " 
lon: Lam grateful to Lewis R. Goldberg for making available this informa- 
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to Lewis’s gloomy stereotypes. I do not mean to argue that 
career women have always been models of happy success, but 
to make again the old disquieting point that the design, visibility, 
and interpretation of research relevant to social issues depends 
very much on the current purposes of the social organism and 
on entrenched opinions and values. 


New SOCIAL Pressures AND New Lines OF RESEARCH 


Recently, new pressures have developed to enlarge and 
enhance the participation of women in the labor force. Among 
these pressures are the trend to population control with the 
consequent need to deemphasize women’s reproductive role and 
the contraceptive revolution making it possible to do so; the 
increased number of divorced and widowed women who expect 
to support themselves and their children at more than a subsis- 
tence level; and the strength of antiestablishment ideology, par- 
ticularly a new sophistication in exposing discrimination, which 
has been seen by women to be useful in furthering their own 
cause. 

Current research on career women is reflecting these new 
social pressures. In the 1960s two women sociologists, Jesse 
Bernard (1964) and Alice Rossi (1965a, 1965b, 1969) had the 
most to say about career women. A few psychologists, including 
Eleanor Maccoby (1963) and Anne Roe (Roe & Siegelman, 1964), 
contributed, but they did not pursue the subject beyond a рарег 
or two. Perhaps psychologists were handicapped by their Freu- 
dian education. Certainly, they tend to emphasize the complexity 
of individual motivation and to take institutions and groups as 
given, whereas the further integration of women into the world 
of work seems to require institutional change. 

However, the diffidence of women psychologists has les- 
sened, and they are now working away like billboard artists, 
revising the image of the career woman. I have mentione 
the Ginzburg study (1966) and Cartwright's (1970) study of 
women in medicine. One might also mention Bachtold an 
Werner's (1970) description of senior women psychologists, 
Astin's (1969) investigation of the woman PhD, and Tangri$ 
(1968, 1972) study of college women headed for professions 
that have been traditionally masculine. These studies portray 
the highly-educated woman as serious, competent, committed, 
and individualistic; they dispel any doubts that she is doing 
her best to put her education to use. More important, these ы 
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investigators are portraying career women in sufficient detail 
and perspective so that simplistic evaluation of them as good 
or bad, well-adjusted or neurotic, feminine or not should become 
obsolete. 

Other workers are concerned with the problems of career 
women. Several studies have helped to clarify the dimensions 
of prejudice in the hiring of women (Feidel, 1970; Lewin & 
Duchan, 1970). Epstein (1970) and Perrucci (1970) have analyzed 
the position of professional women in terms of the sociology 
of the integration of minority groups into the world of work. 
Epstein discusses distinctive problems of women as a minority 
group which come from the confusion of sex roles with occupa- 
tional roles, so that, for example, women are likely to be assigned 
work functions which reflect an extension of their sex role. 
They suffer also from attitudes about the priorities of sex roles 
over occupational roles. Perrucci describes adaptations on the 
part of career women in engineering and science to mitigate 
the effects of their “deviant” sex status. Career women and 
попсагеег women have distinctive temporal orderings of the 
events of college graduation, employment, marriage, and child- 
bearing. For example, career women work longer before marry- 
ing and have fewer children. Nevertheless, there is increasing 
disparity between men and women as they progress along their 
career paths. 

_ White (1970) has analyzed the limited access to professional 
Socialization of women in science and its consequences for their 
Careers. Gumperz (1967) argues that the professions constitute 
an elite with arbitrary restrictions which do more to keep women 
in the home than all the brain washing in the psychology books. 

here women do hold high occupational positions, as in India, 
he says, status is related to class rather than to work. Horner 
(1969) has shown the ambivalent feelings which most American 
ollege women have toward intellectual achievement. Bem an 

a (1970) have demonstrated how partial are the compromises 
h the emancipated couple toward a real equality of professional 
usband and professional wife. All of these studies are saying, 
EE Ог less explicitly, that it is naive for an individual woman 
© blame herself for failure, or very modest success, їп à protes- 
Sion. The problem is social, remediable, and the institutions 
Must change. Reports (Report of the Subcommittee, 1970; sear 
i 69; Women at the University of Chicago, 1970) which se 
Ppeared in the last few years on the position of women ^ 
Various universities, including California, Chicago; Column, 
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Stanford, and Yale, incorporate the demand for institutional 
change. Psychologists who helped to write some of these first 
reports include Susan Ervin-Tripp at California, Bernice Neu- 
garten at Chicago and Alberta Siegel at Stanford. 


STRATEGIES FOR CHANGE 


What sort of change should there be? Least strain on the 
existing professional structure would be incurred by the admis- 
sion of more women to positions identical to those now occupied 
in great preponderance by men. However, Rossi (1969) among 
others has argued for a more radical program which would 
entail changes in the purposes and organization of the institu- 
tions themselves, to make them better adapted to women and 
also to other disadvantaged groups and to acknowledge the 
lessening emphasis on competitive achievement in our society. 

Another question which often arises is whether women's 
activities should be separate or integrated. Should there be 
Women’s Studies? Should there be a Women’s Page? So far 
these questions are not thought difficult, the more important 
consideration being that the long neglect of large areas of subject 
matter has given many women students and professionals an 
opportunity to make intellectual contributions that are both per- 
sonally meaningful and appreciated by others. 

The main thrust of the women’s movement has been to 
show that women are disadvantaged by institutional arrange- 
ments and socialization practices. To the extent that social influ- 
ences are emphasized, individuals have blank faces. Emphasis 
is on solidarity against the establishment, not on innate sex 
differences, or differences among women, or even on relation- 
ships between individuals. Thus glances toward the psychology 
of personality tend to be hostile or suppressed. Weisstein (1970) 
argues, as have others before her, that psychological studies 
of sex differences are meaningless. Change the social or cultural 
situation, says this point of view, and you will change the rate 
of publication, number of drop-outs, field dependence, level 
of premenstrual tension, or whatever is the variable in question. 

Nevertheless, students of personality and interpersonal rela- 
tionships are engaged in their own type of contribution. Carlson 
(1971, 1972) presents data to demonstrate that there is a consis- 
tent, pervasive pattern to sex differences. What is needed, she 
says, 1s not to try to ignore or eliminate these differences but 
to reduce the overvaluation of the masculine, which is actually 
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thwarting the best development of the field of psychology. Rossi 
(1970) has approached the question of intellectual collaboration 
between men and women by going back into history to portray 
the famous but little-examined example of John Stuart Mill 
and Harriet Taylor Mill. 

Helson (1970, 1971, in press) has pointed out that no social 
image exists of women as creative in the world of work. She 
has presented. data to make real the existence of a creative 
personality in women, to show similarities and differences be- 
tween creative men and women, and to show why they are 
more alike in personality in some fields than others. Inequality 
of status appears to be one factor which magnifies differences 
in personality. However, it is possible to distinguish two styles 
of creative personality, one more common in men and the 
other more common in women. Helson argues that what might 
be called the phallocentric style is implicitly assumed in most 
discussions by scientists and social scientists. This style empha- 
sizes purposiveness, analysis, forcefulness, and penetration. As 
àn alternative to the phallic conceptualization of creativity, she 
has offered a schema which incorporates initiative, indepen- 
dence, intellect, and symbolic creativity in a feminine self (Hel- 
son, 1970). Growing out of the studies of creativity, this schema 
Presents the creative woman as a company of friends, that is, 
as а constellation of personified functions. In the center is either 
the Maiden, representing receptivity, or the Pregnant Virgin, 
representing an emotionally charged mass of developing ideas. 

he more conscious functions which protect the center and 
Shape the material are the Owl, representing reflection and 
Intuitive inner vision, and the Dwarf, representing ingenuity, 
stubbornness, and craft. Less conscious functions also related 
0 the center are the Serpent Lady, representing the erotic, 
Борован, graceful, and manipulative, and the Bear, represen 
етта protectiveness and endurance. Somewhat less firmly 
“he ed to the circle of friends is John the Baptist, representing 
the Masculine spirit as guide. The schema is intended to illustrate 
т у of archetypal resources available to women, ч 
i w functions regarded as typically masculine may be integrate 
to a feminine personality. з 
m These various studies are trying to provide а psychological 
T interpersonal context which will be adequate to suppo 
new level of intellectual and professional participation on 
* part of women. А 
The whole issue of the career woman is important, 1 think, 
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because it epitomizes the recent realization that “equality” cannot 
be maintained, even between persons who sincerely espouse 
it, when men earn the money and have the status, positions 
of influence, and important skills, and when motherhood must 
of dire social necessity be deemphasized. The current studies 
seek to work through the idea that women can participate fully 
and equally in what men have regarded as their world. If 
this idea is not accepted, what is the alternative? It is hard 
to see how anyone can fail to identify the problem as difficult 
and serious. 
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few female representatives. . . . women continue to avoid dra- 
matic production [pp. 371 and 376]."? Likewise, Wilpert's recent 
Sachworterbuch der Literatur (1964) insists that "the controlled, 
powerful creation of plays remained mostly beyond woman's 
grasp [p. 219]." However, ample evidence exists to disprove 
these claims. I shall discuss prejudice and incompetence in pro- 
fessional criticism and show that German women have written 
plays—and with a good degree of sucess—since the dawn of 
literary activities in Germany. 

As is the case in any discussion about women playwrights, 
only illustrative examples and incomplete accounts can be given 
at present because of the lack of studies in this area. Further- 
more, most of the plays are unavailable in libraries both here 
and in Germany. Therefore, a revaluation of the literary quality 
of many is at this point still impossible. Heinrich Gross's Deutsch- 
lands Dichterinen und Schriftstellerinen (1882) is the only compre- 
hensive scholarly study I have found that includes reliable in- 
formation on women dramatists before 1800. Significantly, this 
key work remains unknown to the Germanists and is even miss- 
ing from Josef Kórner's otherwise reliable Bibliographisches Hand- 
buch des deutschen Schrifttums (1949). Gross (1882) lists forty-seven 
female dramatists born before 1800 and ninety for the following 
fifty years. All their cited works were commercially published 
and/or performed, many with extraordinary success. Others 
were of crucial importance in the development of the German 
theater. 

Sophie Pataky's Lexikon deutscher Frauen der Feder (1898) 
is another outstanding work also missing from the bibliographies. 
It compiles facts about women authors for the second half 
of the nineteenth century and thus supplements Gross's findings 
for that period. Pataky lists under the letters “A” and "B 
alone thirty-two dramatists and their works, a truly impressive 
figure! Here again, all the plays listed had been commercially 
published and/or performed. 

A sampling of more recent contributions was taken from 
the theater journal Die Schaubühne, which lists premieres on 
major German stages. For one single year, 1907, I counted 
seventeen premieres of plays written by women, while the year 
1908 showed fifteen. I should mention that many women use 
pseudonyms, and their plays are not included in my count. 
Such substantial contributions by women to the contemporary 


? Quotations are the author's translations from the German. 
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repertoire seem typical for the entire Wilhelmian period. 

A number of women received literary prizes in recognition 
of their excellent dramatic work. To cite only a few: Laura 
Steinlein (pseud. Arthur Freese) was thus honored in 1867 for 
her tragedy Das Haus Censi; Elise Levi née Henle in 1878 
and again in 1880 for her comedies Durch die Intendanz and 
Der Erbonkel; and Marie Eugenie delle Grazie received the 
Volkstheaterpreis in 1906. 

Although the above figures are fragmentary and eclectic, 
they are impressive and point to the urgent need for further 
research into this vastly neglected field. 


The First German Dramatist Was a Woman! 


The best known female dramatists before 1800 are Hrotsvit 
of Gandersheim, Luise Adelgunde Gottsched, and Friederike 
Caroline Neuber. Hrotsvit lived їп the tenth century and is 
the first known German dramatist. She created plays that fore- 
shadow not only the morality plays of the later Middle Ages, 
but according to the medievalist Bert Nagel (1966) also the 
major forms of later western drama: the historical play in her 
Gallikan; the middle-class drama in Calimachus, Abraham, and 
Pafnutius; tragedy in Dulcitius апа Sapientia; and comedy in 
the form of an inserted scene in Dulcitius, It should also be 
noted that Hrotsvit of Gandersheim was not only the first play- 
Wright of Germany but the earliest dramatist of the entire Chris- 
Чап world—male or female. : 

Luise Adelgunde Gottsched (1713-1762) is important In 
the history of German drama both through her own plays and 

*r translations from the French. Her dramatic contributions 
aped introduce the "Lustspiel" (literary comedy) to Germany. 
еу also became an essential part of the repertoire which 
ег famous husband established for the literary elevation ап 
purification of the German theater. Her one-act comedy, Herr 
d deserves special mention for giving an early portrayal 
i rebellion against arranged marriages. A young girl, Lottchen, 
"sits that a happy marriage should be based on kindness, 
affection, and compatability rather than on financial consider- 
ations. 
of Friederike Caroline Neuber (1697-1760), a contemporary 
е Gottsched, is remembered best for her pioneering reform 
het as a director of a theatrical group and her application 
new standards of excellence to acting, staging, and directing. 
е Germanist Josef Kürschner (1875b) calls her "one of the 
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most prominent personalities in the history of the German the- 
ater [p. 472]." Due as much to her efforts as to Gottsched's, 
a reform of the theater towards higher artistic standards was 
brought about which prepared the way for the German classics. 
Of her own dramatic productions, the comedy Der allerkostbarste 
Schatz (1741) is best known. It is a burlesque parody on Gottsched 
and at the time drew wide attention in German literary circles, 


The Nineteenth Century: Many Female Playwrights 


Some nineteenth century women dramatists were eminently 
successful and yet are rarely mentioned in histories of the drama. 
The two outstanding writers in the early part of the century 
are Karoline Pichler (1769-1843) and Johanna Veronica Franul 
von Weissenthurn (1773-1847). Plays by both were frequently 
performed by Goethe and his Weimar theater. Its repertoire 
(Burkhardt, 1891) shows that he staged at least nine plays of 
Weissenthurn's, usually for several consecutive seasons. Further- 
more, two of their plays, Hermann by Weissenthurn and Heinrich 
von Hohenstaufen by Pichler, became favorites after the defeat 
of Napoleon in 1813; the first served as the official play at 
the imperial victory celebration and the other as a favorite 
public expression of the event at the famous Vienna Burgtheater 
(Kindermann, 1948). 

Weissenthurn wrote some sixty plays, many of which were 
highly successful sentimental comedies. The register of the 
Burgtheater gives us a good indication of her popularity in Vien- 
na during the first part of the nineteenth century (Kürschner, 
1875a). Her drama Der Wald bei Hermannstadt was performed 
at this theater alone 117 times; Beschümte Eifersucht 62. times; 
and Das letzte Mittel 59 times. This is an impressive record for 
any dramatist! 

The eminently successful Charlotte Birch-Pfeiffer. By far the 
most successful, most controversial, and most neglected woman 
dramatist is Charlotte Birch-Pfeiffer (1800-1868). She achieved 
a level of popular success equaled in the entire history of the 
German stage only once, by August von Kotzebue (1761-1819), 
and her plays dominated German stages for more than half 
a century. She wrote over one hundred plays; about half of 
them were original and the others were dramatic adaptations 
of famous contemporary novels. She introduced German audi- 
ences to a great number of new themes and topics (Eloesser, 
1900) and for the first time drew extensively upon regional 
characteristics and concerns. To this day critics routinely dismiss 
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her dramas as trivial, superficial, and sentimental (Wilpert, 
1963). Eduard Devrient, a contemporary theater historian and 
director, was one of the few exceptions. He wrote in his Geschichte 
der deutschen Schauspielkunst: 
No one recognized that she (Birch-Pfeiffer) not only had the ability 
to bring the art of theater to brilliant effectiveness . . . . She under- 
stood not only how to expertly select dramatically potent materials, 
but also how to build with them powerful dramatic structures; she 
understood also the economy of effects . . . . The abundance and 
quality of her own dramatic production helped limit the influence 
of works translated from the French [1867, pp. 355-356]. 

Whatever the truth may be about the poetic quality of 
Birch-Pfeiffer’s works—I was unable to obtain a single copy 
for first-hand examination—it is particularly significant here 
that this woman evidently had an abundance of the sense of 
the dramatic, the powerfully and potently dramatic, a faculty 
which women by their very nature are supposed to be lacking. 


More Recent Developments 


During the past eighty or ninety years an ever increasing 
number of German women have become playwrights. However, 
for lack of primary sources an evaluation of contributions even 
for this recent period must remain incomplete. We fortunately 
have in this country an excellent collection of modern German 
dramas, the Loewenberg Collection at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity library, which contains some 3,000 plays published 
and/or performed during the years 1880 through 1930. For 
à twenty-five year period—1893-1918—I have found some fifty 
original works by women dramatists, some of outstanding quality. 
Yet these fifty plays are only a fraction of those written during 
that time. As mentioned earlier, the theater journal Die Schaubüh- 
ne lists for 1907-1908, under premieres, at least thirty-two new 
Plays by female authors. Only one of these is contained in 
the Johns Hopkins collection. It would therefore appear that 
the fifty plays constitute only three percent of the perform 
Premieres! However exaggerated this figure may be, it is clear 
that the number of performed plays by women playwrights 
's Impressive. The six most important authors in the Loewenberg 

llection are Clara Cohn-Viebig (1860-1952), Ulrika Carolina 
Woerner (1865-1911), Elsa Bernstein-Rosmer (1866-1945), Ger- 
тиа Prellwitz (1869-1942), Else Lasker-Schüler (1876-1945), 
and Hanna Rademacher (1881- ). Else Lasker-Schüler is the 
only author in this group who obtained literary recognition. 
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She was a great lyric poet and became known primarily in 
that capacity. Her play Die Wupper (1909) is an important expres- 
sionistic work and received literary recognition as such, Yet 
there are many other plays in the collection which remained 
unknown although quite equal in literary quality and often 
of greater importance to the development of the German drama. 
This is particularly true of the plays by Elsa Bernstein-Rosmer. 


Contemporary Reception: Unconscious Prejudice and Incompetence 


With access to the plays themselves as well as to much 
of their contemporary reception in theater reviews, I have been 
able to make some interesting observations. Prejudice against 
the quality of works by women playwrights was found in many 
places. It even showed in some well meant compliments such 
as praise for being “the first good woman dramatist.” Such 
comments appear again and again, once even by the same well- 
meaning reviewer in two successive issues of the same journal. 
In 1911, for example, the influential theater critic Julius Bab 
(1911a) wrote in Die Schaubühne about Ulrika Carolina 
Woerner: “More surprising, however, is U. C. Woerner's power 
of dramatic production, which is so rare in women [p. 206]." 
In the following issue Bab (1911b) describes a play by Hanna 
Rademacher: “Johanna von Neapel is a remarkably talented play, 
and considering that it was written by a woman, it is simply 
a wonderful work . . . in short, this is the first case of true 
dramatic genius of a woman in all the literature known to 
me [p. 329]." It is particularly frustrating to watch the cumula- 
tive evidence making no dent whatever in the existing bias. _ 

Incompetence of male critics. When comparing reviews with 
the dramas themselves, one constantly encounters a type of 
factual distortion that may prove even more damaging to the 
recognition of female playwrights and more persistent than 
prejudice. Critics seem incompetent to appraise objectively char- 
acters, subject matters, and even some dramatic elements which 
reflect feminine thinking and concerns. Criticisms most frequent- 
ly voiced against plays by women include: poor characterization, 
sentimentality, superficiality, and a lack of plot concentration. 
I have examined a number of plays accused of such shortcomings 
and often found that the criticism reflected the reviewer's in- 
competence rather than a deficiency of the work. 

In 1906, Vorfrühling by Ulrika Carolina Woerner had a suc 
cessful premiere in Karlsruhe, and two leading theater journals, 
Die Schaubühne (Weissbach, 1909) and Bühne und Welt (Drews, 
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1908) carried reviews of the event. Both critics praised certain 
poetic aspects of the play but showed no understanding for 
its major concern, the portrayal of anguish and pain of a wife 
in love who loses her husband to another woman. The reviewers 
criticized the main action as being shallow and weak, portraying 
no more than an ordinary marriage conflict: “they don’t under- 
stand one another." Likewise, they believed that the wife's actions 
were commonplace and motivated by hate and jealousy. This 
is as accurate as saying about Hamlet that the play portrays 
a typical father-son conflict and that Hamlet's actions are based 
on hate and jealousy. Vorfrühling has а female protagonist and 
is primarily concerned with female psychology, and the critics 
failed to come to grips with this essential aspect of the work. 
Johanna von Neapel (1911) by Hanna Rademacher found 
from the beginning a very positive reception. The reviews 
emphasize the writer's great dramatic sensitivity and her skill 
of characterization. And yet there is a serious lack of insight 
into the main character, Johanna, and the general aim of the 
play. Johanna, as the name itself suggests, is a female version 
of Don Juan. Through her, Rademacher demonstrates woman's 
Search and need for a life's partner who is her equal, whom 
she can love and respect but not dominate nor be dominated 
by. All of Johanna’s actions are motivated by this search for 
а supreme male-female relationship based on complete emotional 
and intellectual compatibility. It is Johanna's dilemma that, for 
a long time, her vitality, her lust for life, and the intensity 
of her passion find no equal in the opposite sex. It is her 
tragedy that by the time she meets such a man in her adversary, 
King Charles, and recognizes her love for him, she is already 
so deeply involved in intrigues against him that their future 
is hopeless. Interpreters of the play express their uncertainty 
about Johanna’s true feelings toward Charles and question their 
genuineness, thus missing a crucial point. The author left no 
doubt about the sincerity of Johanna’s emotion. Indeed, it is 
the obvious intensity апа depth of her love that make her 
ater actions painfully explosive and the play's outcome tragic. 
i In reviewing a play, critics frequently were guided not by 
Шегагу considerations but by their own resentment against a 
certain subject matter. I have found this to be true particularly 
in plays based on legends or hero folklore. If the female author 
Changes the perspective—as in the Japanese classic movie, Rasho- 
mon—and_ re-interprets a legend from a female character's 
Perspective, she is sure to encounter heavy resentment. The 
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usual accusations in such cases are poor characterization and 
sentimentalizing of a great story. Two excellent plays by Elsa 
Bernstein-Rosmer, Achill and Nausikaa, encountered this type 
of criticism. | 

Lion Feuchtwanger’s (1911) review of the well-received per- 
formance of Achill (1910) in Munich shows indignation toward 
the renowned theater for producing a drama which, in his 
view, mutilated the famous Homeric story. It particularly dis- 
turbed him that Achilles is portrayed as having some real feeling 
for Briseis, his slave-woman, and that his relationship to Patrocles 
is not shown as an erotic friendship. What Bernstein does in 
the play, however, has little to do with this critic's expectations; 
she is concerned primarily with contrasting the two kinds of 
relationships of Achilles: the male-female friendship to Briseis, 
and the male-male friendship to Patrocles. She demonstrates 
that the hero’s relationship to a woman is interchangeable and 
temporary, whereas that to a man is unique and irreplaceable. 
Achilles’ angry reaction at the loss of Briseis to Agamemnon 
therefore reflects not genuine love but rather wounded pride 
and the loss of comfort and pleasure. Losing his friend Patrocles, 
by contrast, causes him extreme suffering and genuine despera- 
tion. 

In the Homeric story, Briseis and her feelings are almost 
totally overlooked, although the dispute over her is the source 
of the entire action in that epic. Rosmer-Bernstein retains the 
major elements of the Greek model, yet adds a compassionate 
portrayal of this important woman's tragedy. The author thereby 
adds a new dimension to this heroic epic: the female point 
of view. Rosmer-Bernstein's Briseis is a memorable female char- 
acter. In spite of great suffering and humiliation she is stro 
and unbent, yet understanding. She illustrates the dilemma 0 
a woman in a man's world, of woman's servitude to man through- 
out the ages. It is not surprising that reviewers criticized this 
type of reinterpretation of one of their favorite heroic legends: 

The tragedy Nausikaa (1906) has to my knowledge never 
been staged. Julius Bab (1906) urged its performance in an 
article in the Schaubühne in which he points to the plays 
excellent literary qualities. Nevertheless both here and in his 
chapter in Arnold's Das deutsche Drama (1925) he criticizes the 
author for changing the image of Odysseus, mainly for portray- 
ing the hero as being in love with Nausikaa and thereby sent 
mentalizing a great story. A closer look at the format ат 
aim of the play shows easily that such accusations are unwat 
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ranted. First of all, the elements of romantic involvement be- 
tween these two persons are actually contained in the Homeric 
epic, but remain undeveloped after the beach scene. Further- 
more, Rosmer-Bernstein’s drama is not concerned primarily with 
Odysseus, nor does it change his image. As the title indicates, 
it is interested foremost in Nausikaa and in this young woman's 
unique and tragic love experience. Critics must accept and evalu- 
ate the drama for what it is and not according to what they 
think it should be. 

Nausikaa rebels against forced conventional conformity and 
searches instead for autonomy and a uniquely personal, genuine 
experience. Her nobility and inner strength are truly a match 
for the great hero. Although conceived as a poetic drama, the 
play contains trenchant comments not only on the man-woman 
relationship but also on the larger issues of woman's role in 
family and society. The fact that the author places this young 
woman's struggle for individual rights and against mediocrity 
in her personal life in almost prehistoric times is important 
because it gives a historical dimension to the problem. By not 
performing this outstanding play, producers and critics have 
deprived the public of a memorable and enlightening experi- 
ence. 

Criticism of the structure of plays by women often seems 
to result from the prejudice that women are incapable of dramat- 
ic concentration. Because of this view any work loosely structured 
or in an epic form is quickly condemned for lack of concentra- 
tion. Plays with a greater thematic complexity are similarly down- 
graded. There are many examples of this type of undeserved 
criticism. 

..The need for a thorough investigation of negative male 
criticism of works by women authors seems to me particularly 
crucial. We are dealing here with a subtle matter much harder 
to expose and remedy than outright prejudice. 


CONCLUSIONS 


I am convinced that careful revaluation of primary sources 
and thorough research into the entire field of female contribu- 
“ions to the German drama over the centuries will bear rich 
fruit. At the same time I would like to urge my colleagues 
in other fields of literature to undertake similar studies. For 
it appears that the situation there is similar. George Sand, for 


*xample, is known only as a novelist but was also a good and 
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successful dramatist. So were Aphra Behn in 17th century Eng- 
land, and later Susanne Centlivre (née Freeman) and Hannah 
Cowley. In light of the historical treatment accorded women 
dramatists, it cannot be expected that one would find—either 
in Germany or elsewhere—women playwrights of the stature 
of Shakespeare or Goethe. That fact does not preclude such 
a possibility for the future nor does it prove that women by 
nature are incapable of the highest dramatic achievement. Such 
arguments, so frequently brandished against women, are as falla- 
cious as saying that anything that has not yet been achieved 
in the world will never be achieved; or that Americans, who 
have not yet produced a dramatic genius of Shakespeare’s sta- 
ture, have proved that by their very nature they are incapable 
of highest dramatic achievement. 

The greatest problem that I see along the path towards 
rectification of the historical neglect of female playwrights is 
neither prejudice nor insensitivity of male critics nor the lack 
of previous research. Eventually these can all be overcome. 
The greatest problem and most crucial obstacle is the fact that 
through past and present neglect most of the works by women 
dramatists are simply not readily available even to the student 
of drama, not to mention the general reading public. This 
situation should be remedied quickly and before more plays 
are irreparably lost. Given a fair chance at exposure to the 
reading public and theater audiences, many female dramatists 
will surely come into their own. 
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tion. Masculine characteristics are positively valued more often than 
feminine characteristics. Positively-valued masculine traits form a clus- 
ter entailing competence; positively-valued feminine traits reflect 
warmth-expressiveness. Sex-role definitions are incorporated into the 
self-concepts of both men and women; moreover, these sex-role dif- 
ferences are considered desirable by college students and healthy 
by mental health professionals. Individual differences in sex related 
self-concepts are related to sex-role relevant behaviors such as 
achieved and ideal family size. Sex-role perceptions also vary as a 
function of maternal employment. 


Sex-role standards can be defined as the sum of socially 
designated behaviors that differentiate between men and women. 
"Traditionally, psychologists have uncritically accepted sex roles 
as essential to personality development and function. Thus 
psychopathologists have considered gender identity to be a cru- 
cial factor in personal adjustment, with disturbances in adjust- 
ment often attributed to inadequate gender identity. Develop- 
mentalists tend to focus upon the conditions and processes which 
facilitate successful internalization of appropriate sex-role stan- 
dards. The positive values of sex-role standards have rarely 
been questioned. 

Recently, however, investigators have expressed concern 
over possible detrimental effects of sex-role standards upon 
the full development of capabilities of men and women (Blake, 
1968; Davis, 1967; Hartley, 1961; Horner, 1969; Maccoby, 1963; 
Rossi, 1964). Traditional sex-role patterns are also being chal- 
lenged by the new feminist movement. During such a peri 
of revaluation, there is need for a close systematic scrutiny 
of the actual content of sex-role standards and an examination 
of the influence that these standards have upon individual behav- 
iors. For the past six years we have been engaged in program- 
matic research examining the nature and effects of sex-role stan- 
dards in our contemporary society. As psychologists with varying 
theoretical backgrounds, we share the conviction that existing 
sex-role standards exert real pressures upon individuals to 
have in prescribed ways; we share also a strong curiosity 45 
to what these standards consist of, how they develop, and what 
their consequences are. 

It appeared in the mid 1960s that traditional sex-role pat- 
terns were in a state of flux, and we anticipated that a corre- 
sponding fluidity would appear in definitions of sex roles. 

a first step toward determining these definitions, we de ical" 
a questionnaire that assesses individual perceptions of "typica 
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masculine and feminine behavior (Rosenkrantz, Vogel, Bee, Bro- 
verman, & Broverman, 1968). This questionnaire has now been 
administered to almost a thousand subjects, providing normative 
indices of the content of sex-role standards. In addition, 
individual differences in sex-role perception have been related 
to a number of independent variables, thus providing some 
tentative answers to questions about the antecedents and conse- 
quents of varying perceptions of sex roles. 
Our findings, culled from a number of studies, lead to 

the following broad conclusions: 

1. A strong consensus about the differing characteristics of men 

and women exists across groups which differ in sex, age, religion, 

marital status, and educational level. 

2. Characteristics ascribed to men are positively valued more often 

than characteristics ascribed to women. The positively-valued mascu- 

line traits form a cluster of related behaviors which entail competence, 

rationality, and assertion; the positively-valued feminine traits form 

a cluster which reflect warmth and expressiveness. 

3. The sex-role definitions are implicitly and uncritically accepted 

to the extent that they are incorporated into the self-concepts of 

both men and women. Moreover, these sex-role differences are con- 

sidered desirable by college students, healthy by mental health profes- 

sionals, and are even seen as ideal by both men and women. К 

4. Individual differences in sex-role self-concepts are associated with 

(a) certain sex-role relevant behaviors and attitudes such as actual 

and desired family size, and (b) certain antecedent conditions such 

às mother's employment history. 4 
, These findings will be discussed in detail following a descrip- 
tion of our instrument and its development. 


DEVELOPMENT or THE SEX-ROLE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Since our concern was with measuring current sex-role per- 
ceptions, we rejected traditional masculinity-feminity scales such 
as the California Psychological Inventory (CPI)(Gough, 1957) 
Precisely because these scales are based on traditional notions 
= Sex-appropriate behaviors and interests, which we suspected 
might no longer be relevant. Our concern was with the traits 
and behaviors currently assigned to men and women. Hence 
We developed our own instrument. Approximately 100 men 
+ women enrolled in three undergraduate psychology classes 
on € asked to list all the characteristics, attributes, and behaviors 
lis which they thought men and women differed. From these 
199185 all of the items which occurred at least twice (№ = 

Were selected for inclusion in the questionnaire. These 
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items span a wide range of content, e.g., interpersonal sensitivity, 
emotionality, aggressiveness, dependence-independence, ma- 
turity, intelligence, activity level, gregariousness. 

Many of the earlier studies demonstrating the existence of 
sex-role stereotypes required subjects to select from a list those 
traits which characterize men and those which characterize 
women (Fernberger, 1948; Sherriffs & Jarrett, 1953; Sherriffs 
& McKee, 1957). In contrast, we conceptualized sex roles as 
the degree to which men and women are perceived to possess 
any particular trait. Therefore the 122 items were put into 
bipolar form with the two poles separated by 60 points. 

Men and women subjects in various other samples were 
then given the questionnaire with instructions to indicate the 
extent to which each item characterized an adult man (masculin- 
ity response), an adult woman (femininity response), and them- 
selves (self response). The order of presentation of masculinity 
and femininity instructions was reversed for approximately half 
the Ss within each sample; however, the self instructions were 
always given last in order to obtain self-descriptions within а 
masculinity-femininity context. 


Scoring the Sex-Role Questionnaire 


The scoring procedure for the instrument, developed in 
our first study, was based upon responses from 74 college men 
and 80 college women (Rosenkrantz et al., 1968). The concept 
of sex-role stereotype implies extensive agreement among people 
as to the characteristic differences between men and women. 
Therefore, those items on which at least 75% agreement existed 
among Ss of each sex as to which pole was more descriptive 
of the average man than the average woman, ог vice versa, 
were termed “stereotypic.” Forty-one items met this criterion. 
To determine the extent of the perceived difference, correlate 
t tests were computed between the masculinity response (average 
response to the male instructions) and the femininity response 
to each of the items; on each of the 41 stereotypic items the 
difference between these two responses was significant (p < 
.001) in both the samples of men and women. The sterotyp!c 
items are listed in Table 1. 

Forty-eight of the remaining items had differences betwee? 
the average masculinity response and the average femininity 
response that were significant beyond the .05 level of confidenc 
in each sample, but the agreement as to the direction of. dif- 
differences was less than 75%. These items were termed "di 
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TABLE 1 
STEREOTYPIC SEX-ROLE ITEMS 
(RESPONSES FROM 74 COLLEGE MEN AND 80 COLLEGE WOMEN) 


Competency Cluster: Masculine pole is more desirable 


Feminine 


Not at all aggressive 
Not at all independent 
Very emotional 
Does not hide emotions at all 
Very subjective 
Very easily influenced 
Very submissive 
Dislikes math and science very much 
Very excitable in a minor crisis 
Very passive 
Not at all competitive 
Very illogical 
Very home oriented 
Not at all skilled in business 
Very sneaky 
Does not know the way of the world 
Feelings easily hurt — 
Not at all adventurous 
Has difficulty making decisions 
Cries very easily 
Almost never acts as a leader 
Not at all self-confident 
егу uncomfortable about being aggressive 


Not at all ambitious 
tere to separate feelings from ideas 
ту dependent 
ery conceited about appearance 
iat women are always superior to men 
5 not talk freely about sex with men 


Masculine 


Very aggressive 

Very independent 

Not at all emotional 

Almost always hides emotions 

Very objective 

Not at all easily influenced 

Very dominant 

Likes math and science very much 

Not at all excitable in a minor crisis 

Very active 

Very competitive 

Very logical 

Very worldly 

Very skilled in business 

Very direct 

Knows the way of the world 

Feelings not easily hurt 

Very adventurous 

Can make decisions easily 

Never cries 

Almost always acts as a leader 

Very self-confident 

Not at all uncomfortable about being 
aggressive 

Very ambitious й 

Easily able to separate feelings from ideas 

Not at all dependent 

Never conceited about appearance 

Thinks men are always superior to women 

Talks freely about sex with men 


Warmth-Expressiveness Cluster: Feminine pole is more desirable 


Feminine 


Doesn't use h 
arsh language at 
ery talkative «пем 
ery tactful 
Very gentle 
ery aware of feelings of 
Ne gs of others 
Cry interested in own 
ету neat in habits es огт 
егу quiet 
Cry strong need for security 


ШҮ art and literature 


Masculine 


Uses very harsh language 

Not at all talkative 

Very blunt 

Very rough 

Not at all aware of feelings of others 

Not at all religious 

Not at all interested in own appearance 
Very sloppy in habits 

Very loud / 

Very little need for security 

Does not enjoy art and literature at all А 
Does not express tender feelings at all easily 


uly expresses tender feelings 
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ferentiating” items. The remaining 33 items were termed “non- 
differentiating.” 


PERVASIVENESS OF SEX-ROLE STEREOTYPES 


Numerous investigators have noted the existence of sex-role 
stereotypes, i.e., consensual beliefs about the differing charac- 
teristics of men and women. These stereotypes are widely held 
(Lunneborg, 1970; Seward, 1946), persistent (Fernberger, 1948), 
and highly traditional (Komarovsky, 1950; McKee & Sherritis, 
1959). Despite the apparent fluidity of sex-role definition in 
contemporary society as contrasted with the previous decades, 
our own findings to date confirm the existence of pervasive 
and persistent sex-role stereotypes. 

In our initial study (Rosenkrantz et al., 1968) Ss were drawn 
from a variety of New England institutions of higher learning, 
€.g-, a two-year community college, a four-year city college, 
women's and men's schools, and parochial schools. Although 
the subsamples clearly differed with respect to religion and 
social class, our analyses indicated that they did not differ sub- 
stantially from each other with respect to sex-role perceptions. 
Furthermore, the average masculinity responses (responses to 
"adult man" instructions) given by the male subjects to the 
122 items correlated nearly perfectly with the average masculin- 
Xy responses given by the female subjects (r = .96). The mean 
femininity responses (responses to "adult woman" instructions) 
given by the men and those given by women were also highly 
correlated (r = .95). In addition, the means of the masculinity 
responses given by men and women were almost identical, aS 
were the mean femininity Tesponses given by the two groups: 
Thus, we must conclude that sex-role stereotypes cut across 
the sex, socioeconomic class, and religion of the respondents, 
at least in individuals who seek education beyond the high 
school level. 

Responses to the sex-role questionnaire have now been ob- 
tained from 599 men and 383 women, both married and single, 
who range in age from 17 to 60 years and in education from 
the elementary school level to the advanced graduate degree 
level. These subjects were divided by sex and into three age 
groups, 17-24 years, 25-44 years, 45-56 years, making а (0 
of six groups. Educational level varied considerably in the four 
older groups, while it was relatively homogeneous within the 
two youngest. Marital status also varied among the age groups: 
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the oldest groups were comprised predominantly of married 
individuals (most frequently, parents of college students), the 
middle age groups consisted of both married and single individu- 
als (including priests and nuns), while most subjects in the 
youngest age groups were single. 

Within each of these six groups, the proportion of subjects 
agreeing that a given pole was more characteristic of men, 
or of women, was calculated for each item. All items on which 
agreement differed significantly from chance at the .02 level 
of confidence or better were noted. Seventy-four of the items 
met the criterion in at least four of the six different groups; 
47 of the items were significant in all six groups. Thus, although 
some variation exists from group to group, high consensuality 
about the differing characteristics of men and women was found 
оп a considerable number of items, and this was independent 
of age, sex, religion, education level, or marital status. 


SOCIAL DESIRABILITY OF THE STEREOTYPIC ITEMS 


, The literature indicates that men and masculine charac- 
teristics are more highly valued in our society than are women 
and feminine characteristics (Dinitz, Dynes, & Clarke, 1954; 
Fernberger, 1948; Kitay, 1940; Lynn, 1959; McKee & Sherriffs, 
1957, 1959; Sherriffs & Jarrett, 1953; Sherriffs & McKee, 1957; 
Smith, 1939; White, 1950). Moreover, both boys and girls be- 
tween 6 and 10 years express greater preference for masculine 
things and activities than for feminine activities (Brown, 1958); 
similarly between 5 to 12 times as many women than men 
recall having wished they were of the opposite sex (Gallup, 
1955; Terman, 1938). Sears, Maccoby, and Levin (1957) report 
that mothers of daughters only are happier about a new preg- 
nancy than are mothers of sons. Investigators have also found 
that the interval between the birth of the first child and concep- 
Чоп of the second is longer when the first child is a boy than 
When it is a girl; and that the likelihood of having a third 
ШЫ is greater if the first two children are both girls than 

th boys (Pohlman, 1969). 
deci he valuation, or social desirability, о 

€signated as masculine or feminine by ] z 
responses follows this same pattern: The masculine poles o 
dé; os items were more often considered to be socially 
‘sirable than the feminine poles. This differential valuation 
of sex-related characteristics was observed in several different 


f the characteristics 
the questionnaire 
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studies. For instance, two different samples of students, one 
from a Catholic liberal arts college for men and one from 
an Eastern women’s college, indicated the pole of each item 
that they considered to be the more socially desirable behavior 
for the population at large (Rosenkrantz et. al., 1968). Of the 
41 items defined as stereotypic, 29 had the masculine pole 
chosen as more desirable by a majority of each sample. We 
have termed these “male-valued” items; the remaining 12 items 
are termed “female-valued.” Moreover, the men and women 
showed high agreement about which poles were socially desirable 
(r between men and women = .96). 

Additional samples of men and women were given the 
questionnaire with instructions to indicate that point on each 
item scale which they considered most desirable for an adult, 
sex unspecified. The average response was computed for each 
item for the sexes separately. The point most desirable for 
an adult was found to be closer to the masculine pole on the 
same 29 stereotypic items on which the masculine pole was 
considered more socially desirable by the previous samples. Also, 
men and women once more showed high agreement about the 
point on each stereotypic item that was most socially desirable 
or an adult, 


Content of the Sex-Role Stereotypes 


To explore further the dimensions reflected by the 
stereotypic items, factor analyses were performed separately on 
the masculinity and feminity responses in both a sample of 
men and a sample of women. Each analysis produced two initial 
factors accounting, on the average, for 61% of the total extract- 
able communality. The two factors in all four analyses dividi 
the stereotypic items into those on which the male pole is more 
socially desirable versus those on which the female pole is more 
socially desirable. These results indicated that the stereotypl¢ 
items consist of two orthogonal domains, i.e., male-valued items 
and female-valued items. 4 

The male-valued items seem to us to reflect a "competency 
cluster. Included in this cluster are attributes such as being 
independent, objective, active, competitive, logical, skilled in busi- 
ness, worldly, adventurous, able to make decisions easily, self- 
confident, always acting as a leader, ambitious. A relative absent 
of these traits characterizes the stereotypic perception of women 
that is, relative to men, women are perceived to be dependent 
subjective, passive, noncompetitive, illogical, etc. 
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The female-valued stereotypic items, on the other hand, 
consist of attributes such as gentle, sensitive to the feelings 
of others, tactful, religious, neat, quiet, interested in art and 
literature, able to express tender feelings. These items will be 
referred to as the “warmth and expressiveness” cluster. Men 
are stereotypically perceived as lacking in these characteristics, 
relative to women. 


SELF-CONCEPTS AND SEX-ROLE STEREOTYPES 


These factorial distinctions between the male-valued and 
female-valued components of the sex-role stereotypes have im- 
portant implications for the self-concepts of men and women. 

The social desirability of an item is known to increase the 
likelihood of that item’s being reported as self-descriptive on 
personality tests (Edwards, 1957). This tendency to align one's 
self with socially desirable behaviors, together with the fact that 
the feminine stereotype entails many characteristics that are 
less socially desirable than those of the masculine stereotype, 
implies that women ought to reject the negatively-valued femi- 
nine characteristics in their self-reports. However, our findings 
indicate that women incorporate the negative aspects of feminini- 
ty (relative incompetence, irrationality, passivity, etc.) into their 
self-concepts along with the positive feminine aspects (warmth 
and expressiveness), 

In a study of college men and women (Rosenkrantz et 
al., 1968), the mean self-concept scores of the men over the 
41 stereotypic items were significantly different from the mean 
self-concept scores of the women (p < .001), indicatin that 
male and female Ss clearly perceived themselves as differing 
along a dimension of stereotypic sex differences. However, the 
Women's self-concepts were also significantly less feminine than 
their perceptions of women in general. Similarly, the self-con- 
cepts of the men were significantly less masculine than their 
Perceptions of the "average" man. 


IprAL Sex-ROLES 


Our evidence and that of others (Elman, Press, & Ro- 
senkrantz, 1970; Fernberger, 1948; McKee & Sherriffs, 1959) 
Suggest that the existing stereotypic differences between men 
and women are approved of and even idealized by large seg- 
ments of our society. One hundred thirty-seven college men 
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were given the questionnaire with instructions to indicate that 
point for each item which is most desirable for an adult 
and that point which is most desirable for an adult wo 
The number of Ss who agreed that a particular pole of 
item is more desirable for men or women was first compu 
On 71 of the 122 items agreement was significantly diff 
from chance (р < .001). The masculine pole was judged mi 
desirable (p < .01) for men than women on 28 of the 29 ma 
valued stereotypic items (competency cluster); similar agre 
reaches the 07 level of confidence on the remaining stereo! 
items. These data indicate that college men feel that it is d 
for women to be less independent, less rational, less ambii r 
etc., than men. 

The 12 stereotypic female-valued items (warmth-expre 
ness cluster), however, present a different picture. On © 
7 of the 12 items was there significant agreement (p < . 
that the feminine pole is more socially desirable for women 
than for men; on one item, the agreement reaches the 
07 level; on the remaining 4 items there is no significant ај 
ment, i.e., the socially desirable adult pole is rated desira 
as often for men as for women. Thus these male Ss a 
to reserve for men those masculine traits which are so 
desirable for adults in general, and also to consider 40% 
the desirable feminine characteristics as equally desirable for 
men. 
Again it is important to know not only the extent of ag 
ment among $ as to whether a trait is more desirable | 

men or for women, but also whether there is a signific 
difference between the amount of each trait assigned to m 
and women. Hence, the mean point at which each trait 
considered most desirable for men and women, respec 
was computed for each of the stereotypic items. On 
male-valued traits, the difference between the means was 9: 
on the female-valued characteristics, the mean difference Y 
4.94. The t test between these two differences was signifi 
(p < .01). This sample of college men, then, perceives 
valued traits as significantly less desirable for women than 
female-valued traits for men. 

Elman et al. (1970) investigated ideal sex-role concepts. 
both men and women. Using a shortened version of our qu! 
tionnaire which included 10 male-valued and 10 female-val 
stereotypic items, they asked both men and women to ind 
that point on each item which is ideal for men and for wom 
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respectively. Their results indicate that the concepts of the ideal 
man and the ideal woman in both men and women subjects 
closely parallel the male and female sex-role stereotypes. The 
ideal woman is perceived as significantly less aggressive, less 
independent, less dominant, less active, more emotional, having 
greater difficulty in making decisions, etc., than the ideal man; 
the ideal man is perceived as significantly less religious, less 
neat, less gentle, less aware of the feelings of others, less expres- 
sive, etc., than the ideal woman. Both greater competence in 
men than in women, and greater warmth and expressiveness 
in women than in men, then, are apparently desirable in our 
contemporary society. Furthermore, Elman et. al. and our own 
results suggest that the college population, a group which tends 
to be critical of traditional social norms and conventions, none- 


od believes that the existing sex-role stereotypes are desira- 
le. 


SEx-ROLE STEREOTYPES AND JUDGMENTS OF MENTAL HEALTH 


The literature consistently points to a positive relationship 
between the social desirability of behaviors and clinical ratings 
of the same behaviors in terms of normality-abnormality (Cowen, 
Staiman, & Wolitzky, 1961), adjustment (Wiener, Blumberg, Seg- 
man, & Cooper, 1959); and health-sickness (Kogan, Quinn, Ax, 
& Ripley, 1957). Given the relationship existing between mascu- 
line versus feminine characteristics and social desirability, on 
the one hand, and social desirability and mental health on the 
other, we expected that clinicians would maintain distinctions 
in their concepts of healthy behavior in men and women parallel- 
ing stereotypic sex differences. Secondly, we predicted that be- 
havioral attributes which are regarded as healthy for an adult, 
sex unspecified, and presumably indicative of an ideal health 
pattern will more often be considered by clinicians as healthy 
for men than for women. This latter prediction was derived 
from the assumption that an abstract notion of health (adult, 
sex unspecified) will tend to be more influenced by the greater 
social desirability of masculine stereotypic characteristics than 
by the lesser desirability of feminine stereotypic traits (Brover- 
man, Broverman, Clarkson, Rosenkrantz, & Vogel, 1970). 

The sample in this study consisted of 79 practicing mental 
health clinicians: clinical psychologists, psychiatrists, and psychi- 
atric social workers. There were 46 men, 31 of whom held PhD 
or MD degrees, and 33 women, 18 with doctoral degrees. Their 
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ages ranged from 23 to 55 years, and their experience 
an internship to extensive professional practice. The clinic 
were given the sex-role questionnaire with one of thre 
of instructions: male instructions asked respondents to “ 
of normal, adult men, and then indicate on each item 
pole to which a mature, healthy, socially competent adult 
would be closer"; female instructions were to describe “а тай 
healthy, socially competent adult woman"; finally adult inst 
tions asked for the description of “а healthy, mature, so 
competent adult person." Ss were asked to think of the p 
of each item in terms of direction, rather than in terms 0 
extremes of behavior. 

The results of this study, concerning the stereotypic ii 
indicated that men and women clinicians did not differ 
each other in their descriptions of adults, women, and n 
respectively. Furthermore, within each set of instructions 
was high agreement as to which pole reflected the more 
behavior, indicating that these clinicians did have gene 
concepts of mental health. We also found high agreement 
tween the pole judged as more healthy for an adult by 
clinicians and the pole chosen as more desirable for ad 
by college students (x? = 23.64; p < .01). This confirms 
positive relationship between professional concepts of m 
health and conceptions of social desirability held by lay p 
which has been reported by other investigators (Cowen et 
1961; Kogan et al., 1957; Wiener et al., 1959). 

Comparisons of the clinicians’ judgments of the hea 
men and the healthy women on the competency cluster ind 


were ascribed more often to women than to men (7 out 

11 items). On the face of it, the finding that clinicians 0 
to ascribe the male-valued, competency cluster traits more 
to healthy men than to healthy women may seem trite. How 
a consideration of the content of these items reveals a power 
negative assessment of women. In effect, clinicians are sugges! 
that healthy women differ from healthy men by being 
submissive, less independent, less adventurous, less ol 

more easily influenced, less aggressive, less competitive, 
excitable in minor crises, more emotional, more conceited 
their appearance, and having their feelings more easily hurt” 
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The clinicians’ ratings of a healthy adult and a healthy 
man did not differ from each other. However, a significant 
difference did exist between the ratings of the healthy adult 
and the healthy woman. Our hypothesis that a double standard 
of health exists for men and women was thus confirmed: the 
general standard of health (adult, sex-unspecified) is actually 
applied to men only, while healthy women are perceived as 
significantly less healthy by adult standards. 

Essentially similar findings were reported by Neulinger 
(1968), who asked psychiatrists, psychologists, and social workers 
to rank 20 paragraphs descriptive of Henry Murray's manifest 
needs according to how descriptive they were of the Optimally 
Integrated Personality (OIP), i.e., the mentally healthy person. 
Each of his Ss completed the rankings once for the male OIP, 
once for the female OIP. His results showed that, although 
the two rankings were highly correlated, there were significant 
differences in the mean rankings of male and female OIP on 
18 of the 20 paragraphs, 14 of them at the р < .001 level. 
Neulinger’s Ss ranked dominance, achievement, autonomy, coun- 
teraction, aggression, etc., as more indicative of men health 
in men than in women; sentience, nurturance, play, succorance, 
deference, abasement, etc., were rated as higher for the female 
OIP than the male OIP. These findings are strikingly similar 
to ours. Neulinger interprets his findings as indicating that 
different conceptions of mental health exist for males and fe- 
males, and that “the sex orientation of this society is not only 
shared, but also promoted by its clinical personnel.” He believes 
that these rankings reflect an ideal rather than an optimally 
functioning person, judging by the female OIP, namely: "an 
affiliative, nurturant, sensuous playmate who clings to the strong, 
Supporting male [Neulinger, 1968, p. 554]." 


BEHAVIORAL CORRELATES OF SEX-ROLE STEREOTYPES 
Family Size 
Davis (1967) and Blake (1969) have proposed that a critical 
Psychological factor affecting the number of children a een 
as 15 her acceptance or rejection of the feminine social role 
Prevalent in our society. Blake (1969) has argued that most 
Societies hold “pronatalistic” attitudes which prescribe for women 
the role of childbearer and rearer. Effective functioning in this 
eminine role encourages childbearing and earns social approval, 
While acceptance of an alternative role, such as gainful employ- 
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ment outside of the home, tends to reduce childbearing and 
earn social disapproval. Several studies have reported that work- 
ing women do indeed desire (Ridley, 1959) and have (Pratt 
& Whelpton, 1958) fewer children than do nonworking women. 

Certainly the sex-role stereotypes delineated by our research 
appear to be pronatalistic. Women who are perceived and per- 
ceive themselves as relatively incompetent might well feel inade- 
quate to the challenges and stresses of employment. A less 
anxiety-provoking course of action would be to focus one’s ener- 
gies on home and family for which societal approval is certain, 
regardless of one’s effectiveness in this role. Accordingly, we 
investigated the relationship between self-perception in the con- 
text of stereotypic sex roles and the number of children a 
woman has (Clarkson, Vogel, Broverman, Broverman, & Ro- 
senkrantz, 1970). 

Sixty Catholic mothers of male college students were studied. 
Their ages, 45 to 59 years, permitted the assumption that their 
families were completed. Only women with two or more children 
were included, thus excluding women with possible fertility prob- 
lems. Education ranged from seven grades completed to doctoral 
degrees, with the median at 12 grades; the number of years 
employed outside the home since completion of formal education 
ranged from 0 to 29 years, with the median at 7.5 years. 

Mothers with high competency self-concepts, as measu 
by our sex-role questionnaire, were found to have significantly 
fewer children than mothers who perceived themselves to 
lowon the competency items (3.12 versus 3.93 children, p < .025). 
Number of years worked was inversely related to number of 
es expected, but did not reach statistical significance 
(p « .10). 

Incorporation of male-valued stereotypic traits into the self- 
concepts of women should not be interpreted as a shift away 
from the positively valued characteristics of the female stereo- 
type. The correlation between the self-concept score based om 
the competency cluster and the self-concept score based ОП 
the warmth-expressiveness cluster is low and not significant 
Moreover, the self-concept scores on the warmth-expressiveness 
cluster were not related to family size. Thus, the self-concept 
of mothers with relatively fewer children differed from the 
self-concepts of mothers with relatively more children only with 
respect to the negatively valued aspects of the feminine stereo 

type, i.e., the competency cluster, but do not differ with respect 
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to the positively valued feminine traits, i.e., the warmth-expres- 
siveness cluster. 

Interpretation of these findings is not without ambiguity. 
It is not clear whether women who perceive themselves as rela- 
tively more competent chose to have fewer children; or whether 
a woman’s estimation of her own competency diminishes as 
a function of her preoccupation with home and family. Prelimi- 
nary analyses of new data from unmarried women attending 
a Catholic women’s college suggest, however, that self-concept 
may be primary. College women with relatively high competency 
self-concepts perceive their ideal future family size as signifi- 
cantly smaller (4.16 children) than college women who see them- 
selves as relatively less competent (4.89 children). Furthermore, 
those women who perceive themselves as more competent indi- 
cate that they plan to combine employment with childrearing, 
while women who perceive themselves as relatively less compe- 
tent indicate that they plan to stop working when they become 
mothers. Self-concept in the context of stereotypic sex roles 
is thus related not only to the number of children a woman 
has once her family is completed, but apparently influences 
the plans of young women concerning their future sex roles. | 

These data clearly demonstrate a predictable and systematic 
relationship between sex-role attitudes—specifically, self-concept 
in a sex-role context—and concrete sex-role behaviors. 


Maternal Employment 


We have conceptualized sex-role stereotypes very broadly 
as attitudinal variables which intervene between particular ante- 
cedent conditions and sex-role behaviors. The following study 
demonstrates the relationship between sex-role attitudes and 
the specific antecedent condition of maternal employment. 

We reasoned that a person's perception of societal sex roles, 
and of the self in this context, may be influenced by the degree 
of actual role differentiation that one experiences in ones own 
family. Maternal employment status appears to be central to 
the role differentiation that occurs between parents. If the father 
8 employed outside the home while the mother remains а full- 
time homemaker, their roles tend to be clearly polarized for 
me child. But if both parents are employed outside the home, 
ee roles are more likely to be perceived as similar—not only 
cause the mother is employed, but also because the father 
5 more likely to share childrearing and other family-related 
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activities with the mother. Evidence exists that husbands of 
working wives share more in household tasks (Hoffman, 1963) 
and decisions (Blood, 1963; Heer, 1963) than husbands of wives 
remaining at home. Moreover, a number of studies suggest 
that the mother’s employment history and status do in fact 
minimize a daughter's perception of sex-role related behavioral 
differences (Hartley, 1964), increase the likelihood of her ex- 
pectation to combine marriage and a career (Riley, 1963), and 
шак her more likely to actually pursue a career (Graham, 
1970). 

Accordingly, we examined the relationship between mother’s 
employment status and sex-role perceptions of college students 
(Vogel, Broverman, Broverman, Clarkson, & Rosenkrantz, 
1970). The sex-role questionnaire was administered under stan- 
dard instructions to 24 men and 23 women whose mothers 
had never been employed, and to 35 men and 38 women whose 
mothers were currently employed. For each S the mean mascu- 
linity, femininity, and self-response scores were computed, 
separately for the male-valued (competency) items and for the 
female-valued (warmth-expressiveness) items. ? 

‚„ Аз expected, daughters of employed mothers perceived sig- 
nificantly smaller differences between men and women than 
did daughters of homemaker mothers, on both the competency 
cluster and the warmth-expressiveness cluster. Sons of employe 
mothers perceived a significantly smaller difference between 
women and men on the warmth-expressiveness cluster than 
did sons of homemaker mothers. However, the perceptions of 
the two groups of male Ss did not differ significantly on the 
competency cluster. Further analysis uncovered another signifi- 
cant difference: Daughters of employed mothers perceive 
women less negatively on the competency characteristics than 
did daughters of homemaker mothers. Thus, while the two 
groups did not differ in their perceptions of women with respect 
to the characteristics usually valued in women (warmth-expres- 
siveness), daughters of employed mothers did perceive women 
to be more competent than did the daughters of homemaker 
mothers. 

No significant differences were found between the mean 
self responses of Ss with employed mothers compared to f 
with homemaker mothers for either men or women. The sel 
responses fall between the masculinity and the feminity responses 
for all Ss. However, since the difference between the masculinity 
and the femininity responses is significantly smaller in Ss whose 
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mothers are employed compared to Ss with homemaker mothers, 
the meaning of the self-concepts of the two groups may differ 
as a function of the different contexts in which they occur. 

The results of this study suggest that the stereotypic concep- 
tions of sex roles are not immutable. Insofar as perceptions 
of sex roles are subject to variation as a function of the individu- 
al's experience, then societal sex-role stereotypes may also be 
subject to change. 


SuMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Our research demonstrates the contemporary existence of 
clearly defined sex-role stereotypes for men and women contrary 
to the phenomenon of “unisex” currently touted in the media 
(Bowers, 1971). Women are perceived as relatively less compe- 
tent, less independent, less objective, and less logical than men; 
men are perceived as lacking interpersonal sensitivity, warmth, 
and expressiveness in comparison to women. Moreover, stereo- 
typically masculine traits are more often perceived to be desirable 
than are stereotypically feminine characteristics. Most important- 
ly, both men and women incorporate both the positive and 
negative traits of the appropriate stereotype into their self-con- 
cepts. Since more feminine traits are negatively valued than 
are masculine traits, women tend to have more negative self-con- 
cepts than do men. The tendency for women to denigrate them- 
selves in this manner can be seen as evidence of the powerful 
Social pressures to conform to the sex-role standards of the 
society, 

„ The stereotypic differences between men and women de- 
Scribed above appear to be accepted by а large segment of 
Our society. Thus college students portray the ideal woman as 
less competent than the ideal man, and mental health profes- 
Sionals tend to see mature healthy women as more submissive, 
less independent, etc., than either mature healthy men, or adults, 
Sex unspecified. To the extent that these results reflect societal 
Standards of sex-role behavior, women are clearly put in a 
double bind by the fact that different standards exist for women 
ап for adults. If women adopt the behaviors specified as 
desirable for adults, they risk censure for their failure to be 
appropriately feminine; but if they adopt the behaviors that 
are designated as feminine, they are necessarily deficient with 

Tespect to the general standards for adult behavior. , . 
hile many individuals are aware of the prejudicial effects 
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of sex-role stereotypes both from personal experience a 
say, evidence from systematic empirical studies gives a 
weight to this fact. The finding that sex-role stereotypes conti 
to be held by large and relatively varied samples of the po 
tion апа furthermore are incorporated into the self-con 
of both men and women indicates how deeply ingrained 
attitudes are in our society. The magnitude of the pheno 
with which individuals striving for change must cope 
delineated. j 

On the other hand, the finding that antecedent condi 
are associated with individual differences in stereotypic se 
perceptions offers encouragement that change is possibl 
points to one manner in which change can be achieved. 
the finding that stereotypic sex-role self-concepts correlate М 
actual and desired family size testifies to the central ro 
behavior that these concepts play. One can speculate that 
al change in sex-role concepts will in fact be associated М 


far reaching changes in the life styles of both women 
men. E 
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Sex-role concepts of 162 senior college women are explored in rela- 
tionship to ego strength, happiness, and achievement plans. The 
majority of women believe it possible to assume the roles of wife 
and mother while concomitantly pursuing extra-familial interests. 
Neither happiness nor the establishing of relationships with men 
differentiated women traditional in sex-role orientation from women 
Primarily interested in realizing their own potential. Differences in 
ego strength were found to be associated with plans for marriage 
and career: Subjects who obtained the highest ego-strength scores 
es actively pursuing both objectives. The latter finding suggests 
that ego strength may be negatively related to the adoption of the 
traditional female sex-role. 


uen traditional conceptions of masculine and feminine are [assumed 
A be] inappropriate to the kind of world we can live in in the 
cond half of the twentieth century. An androgynous conception 
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of sex role means that each sex will cultivate some of the charac- 
teristics usually associated with the other in traditional sex role defini- 
tions . . . tenderness and expressiveness should be cultivated in boys 
and socially approved in men . . . [and] achievement need, work- 
manship and constructive aggression should be cultivated in girls 
and approved in women [Rossi, 1964, р. 608]. 


It might be argued that the contemporary women’s move- 
ment derives from a cultural ethic which is, though falteringly, 
struggling with the very issue of appropriate divisions of labor 
and the possibility of self-development for all members of a 
society. Such an argument would hold that liberation protest 
is symptomatic of attitudinal changes which have already begun 
to occur. One place to look for indications of change would 
be at the sex-role attitudes of young women and particularly 
at attitudes extant prior to the major thrust of the women’s 
liberation movement. Further, clues as to the extent of change 
might be obtained in assessment of the psychological well-being 
of women possessing various attitudes about appropriate sex-role 
behaviors. It would seem important to determine not only 
whether women accepted or rejected traditional sex-role con- 
cepts but to examine the extent to which psychological well-being 
accompanied the traditional or more progressive view. 

There exists some evidence that women more concerned 
about interpersonal relationships and attractiveness than about 
competitive striving are happier and better adjusted than are 
those less concerned about such traditionally feminine matters. 
Wessman, Ricks, and Tyl (1960) and Wessman and Ricks (1966) 
examined fluctuation in mood and its correlates in Radcliffe 
women and Harvard men. The primary mood measure was 
an Elation-Depression scale, one of eleven scales which were 
each devised to reflect a single dimension of feeling. The ten 
points comprising the Elation-Depression scale are descril 
by adjectival statements, ranging from "Utter depression and 
gloom; completely down" (step 1) to “Complete elation; rap- 
turous joy and soaring ecstasy" (step 10). 

_ Results from the Wessman et al. studies indicated the follow- 
ing: 

The most striking difference between the moods of the happy and 
chacteristically unhappy women was the close association, in the ma- 
jority of the happy women, of elation and sociability [1966, p. 84]. 
Unhappy girls . . . narrowed their ideals . . . to exclude social val- 
ues and place[d] a more exclusive emphasis on scholastic and intellec- 
tual achievement [1960, p. 123]. 


but efficient work and ambition [1966, р. 111],” but the discrep- 
ancy between the two groups of men with reference to achieve- 
ment was not as great as was the discrepancy between women. 

Constantinople (1965) used the Wessman and Ricks mood 
scales in a study investigating the relationships among personality 
development, happiness, academic achievement, and perceived 
instrumentality of the college environment in attainment of 
goals. She found: 

[Happiness in men was] closely associated with their own esti- 
mation of how they [were] performing relative to their own stan- 
dards and to what they [thought] others expected of them. In 
the women happiness was more closely associated with feelings of 
receptivity towards the world and sociability vs. withdrawal [Constan- 
tinople, 1965, p. 82]." 

Using an inconsistency measure, Heilbrun (1963) investi- 
gated the confusion of role identity in female college students. 
Consistency was defined by the percentage of times a subject 
selected as characteristic of himself that behavioral alternative 
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Unhappy men, like unhappy women, tended to “value nothing 


on the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS) which 
he had designated as having the higher social value for him. 
Only need achievement differentiated males and females on 
Consistency. Whether females rated achievement behaviors as 
desirable or undesirable, they were less frequently congruent 
in their perception of themselves and their perception of the 
Value of these behaviors. These findings are the more pertinent 
in light of Heilbrun’s demonstration (1964) that inconsistency 
in responding was related to psychopathology and anxiety and 
withdrawal. 


А Ѕторү or Sex-RoLe ATTITUDES 


^. In 1966, prior to the major thrust of the Woman's Libera- 
lion movement, this investigator (Porter, 1967) assessed sex-role 
attitudes and their relationship to psychological well-being ^n 

162 women attending the University of Rochester. The sample 
presented 92% of the female senior class. Data for several 
the variables assessed had also been collected for a subsample 

the 162 Ss during their junior year (Constantinople, 1965). 

du for certain variables it was possible to look at the responses 

the same women during the junior and senior years. Three 

re Variables were studied: sex-role attitudes, psychological 
' ion was also 


Being, and relationship to a man. Informati 
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obtained about goals held during the college years, plans for 
the forthcoming year, and demographic variables (age, socio- 
economic class, parents’ education, religion). Instruments were 
administered to subjects in May of their senior year. 
The following questions guided the research: 
1. Are young, largely middle-class women more accepting of a tradi- 
tional view of femininity, which holds that fulfillment for a woman 
will be derived through her roles as wife and mother, or do they 
believe that pursuits outside these roles are necessary for self-realiza- 
tion? 
2. What are the relationships of sex-role attitudes to: 
(a) Attachment to a male, and 
(b) Goals and plans for achievement-oriented behaviors (graduate 
school, career, etc.)? 
Rb is the relationship of sex-role attitudes to psychological well- 
ing: 


Fand (1955) reasoned that one dimension upon which 
women's attitudes about sex-role might be assessed would be 
that of a self- or other-orientation. Women who were other- 
oriented were conceived by Fand as traditional in outlook: These 
women would find personal fulfillment through fostering the 
fulfillment of others, primarily a husband and children. The 
self-oriented woman was conceptualized as embracing the achiev- 
ing orientation of our culture, seeking fulfillment through the 
maximization of her own potential. ; 

Fand’s original inventory, consisting of 34 items relating 
to women’s rights, needs, and obligations, was revised for the 
present investigation. Eight items were altered slightly either 
because they appeared to measure a personality variable which 
cut across the self/other dimension or because the manner 
in which they were stated was undesirable, though the content 
was acceptable. Ten items were deleted entirely, and fifteen 
items were added to cover aspects of sex-role attitudes thought 
to be important. The results of an earlier administration 0 
the revised inventory were subjected to a principal axis solution 
factor analysis. Eight factors were extracted and rotated using 
an orthogonal solution. The variance for which these factors 
accounted ranged from-.04 to .14, and accounted for 
of the total inventory variance. The eighth factor was droppe 
because it was inadequately represented by items. Of the seven 
factors retained, four were denoted self-oriented and three ol 
oriented. The labeled factors with the items demonstrating 8176“ 
est factorial uniqueness are presented in Table 1. 
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TABLE 1 
FAND INVENTORY FACTORS AND FACTOR ITEMS 
Factor 
Factors Loadings 
Factor I: Identity Derived Through Traditional Roles 
1, No matter how successful a woman may be in utilizing her intelligence 72 
and creativity, she can never know true happiness unless she marries 
and has a family. 
2. For a woman it is marriage which will give her her sense of identity, a 69 
respected place in society. 
3. A woman can make no greater contribution to society than the suc- .68 
cessful rearing of normal, well-adjusted children. 
4. Obligations incurred in being a wife and mother would give me a .60 
sense of importance nothing else could. 
5. Marriage—more than anything else that can happen to me—will .58 
make me certain of who I am, of what direction my life is taking. 
Factor П: Woman's Role is Submissive 
1. A woman should refrain from being too competitive with men and 72 
keep her peace rather than show а тап he is wrong. 
2. I would make more concessions to my husband's wishes than I would 60 
expect him to make to mine. 
3. I would like to marry a man I could really look up to. 57 
4. I don't hold with the old-fashioned idea of being submissive to a man. -54 
5. I believe that a wife's opinion should have exactly the same bearing =.52 
upon important family decisions as the husband’s. 
Factor III: Need for Individualistic Achievement and Satisfactions 
1. IfI would have to give up my education and get a job so that my hus- 64 
band would be able to continue his education I would feel envious and 
resentful that he should be doing . . . things I’ve always wanted to do. 
2. . . . hard for me to give up the satisfactions I get out of achieving 62 
things—doing well in an exam—to be їп a house all day, cooking and 
cleaning. 
3. Even though women have most of the same privileges as do men, they 37 
really aren’t as free to pursue their interests and self-development as 
men are. 
4. I become irritated when I must interrupt my activities to do something 48 
for someone else. 
Е, : t 
AN IV: Home Oriented, Duty to Children Stressed 
Y woman who works cannot possibly be as good a mother as the one 73 
0 stays at home, even though the child тау go to school. 
8 у 8 n 


2. H T 
А working mother can establish just as strong and secure а relation- 
1р with her children as can a stay-at-home mother. 
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TABLE 1 (CONTINUED) 
FAND INVENTORY FACTORS AND FACTOR ITEMS 


Factor 
Factors Loadings 
Factor V: Traditional Role Implies Some Relinquising of Needs for 
Personal Fulfillment 

1. Тат not sure that the joys of motherhood make ир for the sacrifices. 4 

2. I believe there is a conflict between fulfilling oneself as a wife and 59 
mother and fulfilling oneself as an individual. 

3. I am capable of putting myself іп the background and working with -43 
zest for a person I admire. 

Factor VI: Sense of Autonomy and Heightened Independence 

1, Тат more concerned with my personal development than I am with 72 
the approval of other people. 

2. I sometimes feel that I must do everything myself, that I can accept 68 
nothing from others. 

3. 1 would rather not marry than sacrifice some of my essential beliefs 52 
and ideals in order to adjust to another person. 

Factor VII: Family Inadequate to Completely Fulfill Needs 

1, Having children is important to me but I must have some area of work 70 
apart from my family in which I can find personal fulfillment. 

2. . . . a capable and trained woman has an obligation to society to use 51 


that training їп a job, even if she has a family. 


Note.—Factors І, II, and IV reflect Other-Orientation; Factors Ш, V, VI, and VII 
reflect Self-Orientation. 


When composite scores of the self- and other-orientations 
were analyzed, college women over a twelve year period ap- 
peared consistently moderate in their sex-role attitudes, neither 
self- nor other-oriented (Fand 1955; Steinmann, 1963; Porter, 
1967). Factor scores itted more precise description of the 
sample, however. en the frequency distributions for еа 
of the factors were examined, the distributions for Factors УП, 
V, and IV were found to differ significantly from chance (X? 
in each case reflecting p < .01) About half the women 1n 
the sample agreed that work apart from one's role as wite 
and mother was necessary for personal fulfillment; approxi 
mately 2576 of the sample was uncertain, and 25% disagre 
(Factor VII). Factor V, (Traditional Role Implies Relinquishing 
Some Personal Fulfillment) was rejected by 7696 of the samp 
and accepted by only 18%. Most (59%) of the sample rejected 
the notion that the “good mother" remained home to cae 
for her children (Factor IV); they apparently believed a mo 
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could be responsible and adequate even if she were employed 
outside the home. 

It is indicative of the sample's attitudes that Factor I (Identity 
Derived Through Traditional Roles) was endorsed by no more 
subjects than rejected it. For a substantial group of these young 
women, identity was evidently to be derived through their own 
| efforts, rather than through the status conferred by marriage 

and children. The distributions for Factors VII, V, and IV 

highlight a consistent pattern of responding to the total invento- 
1y: Other-oriented factors were more often rejected than ac- 

cepted, and self-oriented factors were more frequently endorsed 
ап rejected. Responses to individual factors suggest that sub- 
were more accepting of a progressive than a traditional 

‘Sex-role definition. 


Relationship of Sex-Role Attitudes to Attachment 


— Relating sex-role attitudes to other variables required that 
К with differing attitudes be distinguished from опе an- 

ег. For each subject there existed a composite Self and com- 

- posite Other score, derived from the sum of scores obtained 
Оп the self and other factors respectively. The distributions 

| for both composite scores were normal in shape and the means 
т, and though the variability of scores was somewhat 

greater for the Other score distribution (S. D. for Other = 7.57; 
"Self, 6.79), it appeared that score intervals were sufficiently 

A nt ad the two scales to warrant using a nin TE 
Гау Self and Other scores were transposed into Z scores, 
difference scores between the Other and Self scores were obtained 
for all subjects. The Other group was composed, then, of 21 

men who were high on the Other composite score and low 

PO the M score; the Self group, of 21 women who were high 
n the Self composite and low on the Other score. The equ ly 
Self and other-oriented were 21 women whose Self and Other 

Scores clustered around the mean values for those composite 


| = Subj were asked to state the degree of their relationship 
Ма male, ranging from not dating through possibility of liffer 
to married. Women of differing orientations did not differ 


extent to which they had serious relationships with men, 
e extent to which 


WM spite of the fact that they differed on th 
dicated finding a husband as ‘one bind rere 
3 is supported by that of Tangri (1969) who €x 
Occupational choices of female college seniors. Women who select- 
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ed occupations dominated by males did not differ from women 
selecting occupations in which women were over-represented 
in the number of “romantic males” they reported among their 
ten closest friends. It may well be that self- and other-oriented 
females seek and find different sorts of spouses, but the orienta- 
tion per se does not appear to determine whether or not women 
relate seriously to a man. 


Goals and Plans for Achievement 


The senior year is a crucial developmental time for young 
women. It was therefore thought important to determine what 
the women in the sample planned for the year following gradua- 
tion, and to determine what goals had been important to them 
during their academic career. Constantinople (1965) asked sub- 
jects to rate the personal importance of 14 goals towards which 
students might have been striving during college. Four of these 
goals were included in the present study: (a) achieving academic 
distinction, (b) finding a spouse, (c) preparing for a career 
which begins right after graduation, and (d) preparing for a 
career which requires further study beyond the BA or BS de- 
gree. 

The Other and Self constructs tended to be validated by 
the plans, professed goals, and implementation of plans revealed 
by the sample. Self-oriented women, in comparison to other- 
oriented women, planned to a greater extent to enter graduate 
school (Е = 6.00, df = 2/60, p < .01) and in fact were entering 
what appeared to be PhD programs to a larger extent (F = 
6.62, df = 1/98, р < .05). However, women holding the two 
extreme orientations did not differ significantly in grade point 
average, nor in their expressed desire to achieve academic dis- 
tinction, 

Self-oriented women less often than other-oriented women 
selected “finding a spouse” as one of the goals toward which 
they had been striving. It was of interest, therefore, that self- 
oriented Factor VII (Family Inadequate to Completely Fulfill 
Needs) was positively correlated with the junior-year report 
goal of finding a husband (r = .30, р < .05). The other self- 
oriented factors were negatively (and significantly) related to 
this goal. At the same time, Factor VII was positively relat 
to the junior-year goal of “achieving academic distinction (r 
= .26, p « .05). Thus, women who believed they would ne 
something over and beyond a family to fulfill themselves tend 
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to behave in a manner which was consistent with obtaining 
gratification from both a home and outside interests. 


PsycHouocicaL WELL-BEING 
Happiness 
Wessman et al. (1966) obtained daily ratings of the highest, 
lowest, and average hedonic level, as measured by their Elation- 
Depression scale, which was experienced by their subjects during 
a six-week period. Since Constantinople (1965) had demon- 
strated that a single administration of the Elation-Depression 
Scale was valid, the present investigator asked seniors to report 
one average happiness level for the current semester. 
In the present study for almost half the sample two ratings 
of hedonic level were available. The first measure was obtained 
by Constantinople in 1965 when she administered the scale 
to 75 of the students participating in the present study, the 
second measure was obtained by this investigator a year later 
When these students were in the senior class. 
It had been predicted that extremely self- or other-oriented 
Subjects would obtain lower hedonic ratings since it was thought 
that the extreme of either orientation was deviant. The other- 
orientation could be conceptualized as indicative of a willingness 
to submerge oneself in the identity of others and the self-orienta- 
tion as a compensatory posture for feelings of inadequacy. The 
senior year measure of happiness did not differentiate among 
the variously oriented respondents. M 
ш addition to the analyses performed on the three distinct 
Subject groups—Self, Other, and equally Self/ Other—factor scores 
Were correlated with hedonic level. Factor V (Traditional Role 
Implies Some Relinquishing of Needs for Personal Fulfillment) 
Was negatively related to the junior year hedonic score (r = 
= 24, p < .05). A woman who feels there is some inherent 
Contradiction in fulfilling herself as an individual and fulfilling 
erself as a wife and mother, who is "not sure that the joys 
ОЁ motherhood make up for the sacrifices" (Factor V) is in 
à conflictful position. To feel that one must eschew the tradition- 
le in order to attain realization as an шуйна! must 
„© an uncomfo iti i ive of whether or not 
та rtable position, irrespectr 
si It маз also of interest that the self-oriented woman was 
nificantly younger than the other respondents; a low but 
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significant correlation of .16 was obtained in a sample in which 
the age range was highly constricted. 

Thus, though endorsement of the self-orientation per se 
was not related to hedonic level, endorsement of that aspect 
of it which held that self-development and fulfilling the role 
of wife and mother were conflictful was negatively related to 
happiness in the junior year. In fact, adoption of some aspects 
of the self-orientation, in conjunction with a desire for marriage 
and children, was characteristic of women who were strong 
and purposive, as will be seen in our discussion of ego strength. 


Ego Strength 

Barron’s (1956) Ego Strength Scale was selected as an adden- 
dum to the measure of hedonic level to assess overt psychopathol- 
ogy and such constructive qualities of the ego as resourcefulness 
and vitality. The scale consists of some 68 MMPI items which 
successfully discriminated patients who improved in therapy 
from those who did not. Items pertain to issues such as physical 
functioning, sense of reality, and personal adequacy and coping. 
Forty-eight women with extreme scores (equal to or greater 
than one standard deviation from the mean) on the Ego Strength 
Scale were identified, and the protocols of the two groups of 
women were read by the investigator and a second reader. 
Where possible, the independently derived but consensually 
agreed upon clinical impressions were subjected to statistical 
test. The qualities which most clearly differentiated high from 
low ego strength scorers were an awareness of needs, a capacity 
to realistically plan in terms of them, and clarity of goals. — . 

High and low Ego Strength scorers were examined with 
respect to their plans for the following year. While none of 
the high scorers were uncertain about what they would do 
the following year, five of the low scoring subjects did not 
know; 17 high scorers were to enter graduate schools, while 
only eight of the low scorers were continuing their formal educa- 
tions (x? = 10.17, p < .01). The finding with regard to graduate 
school was of particular interest in that there was no statistically 
significant difference between the two groups in grades. 

It was characteristic of women scoring high on the Ego 
Strength Scale to speak in a clear-cut manner about definite 
plans, e.g., they had applied to graduate schools, were 685 
to take specific jobs, etc. In contrast, low scorers tend 4 
be vague and diffuse. In stating her private dream, one low-scor 
ing respondent said: 
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Travel—or live far from home without having to work until I'd 
feel like it. Yet, I’m not sure—believe I may feel more settled for 
that—might want to happily and easily succeed in a profession involv- 
ing other people. Oh, dear, I have too many private dreams—proba- 
bly still just want to be surrounded by very close friends. 


Another subject who anticipated marrying her boyfriend made 
no definite plans for the forthcoming year as she "didn't know 
where [she'd] be concerning [her] boyfriend." She was uncer- 
tain about what kind of job she wanted and had applied for 
none. A 22-year old when asked her private dream said she 
would "like a more glamorous sounding job—involving an in- 
creased knowledge of French in some way in the business world." 
She then added she herself was unclear about what she meant. 
One student saw her preparation for a vocation only as а Way 
of supporting herself until she got married. What she dreamed 
of doing was staying home and working for a full year for 
her father. 
Low scorers appeared dependent in a general as well as 
a specific sense. Not only were they more likely to rely on 
others, but many of them appeared unable sufficiently to remove 
themselves from the context of their present situation to identify 
needs and realistic and appropriate means of meeting them. 
A low scoring subject might state that she was going to remain 
in the town where her former boyfriend resided, even though 
they were no longer going out together. High scoring subjects 
certainly made plans which took into account their interest іп 
aman, but they tended to provide themselves with many ophons 
rather than to pursue a single alternative of questionable out- 
come. For example, one student had decided to attend graduate 
school close by so that she and her beau could decide how 
they felt about each other; while not optimistic about that deci- 
Sion, she was making plans which would permit the relationship 
to devlop if it could and simultaneously giving herself an oppor 
tunity to pursue other relationships and other interests. Another 
high scorer elected not to enter the Peace Corps because she 
met want to be away from a "boy in America" for two years. 
€ typical low scorer had more difficulty striking out on her 
Own and developing and maintaining alternative goals. 
E Given their achievement plans, one might expect that c: 
ne With high Ego Strength scores would be more self- 
is than their counterparts. In fact, a comparison of the 
faded pe on the revised Fand Inventory (total score) n5 
to reach the required level of statistical significance (. 
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< p = .05). Without question there was present in the high 
scorers an aspect of striving. However, it appeared to relate 
to the establishment of a separate identity within the traditional 
feminine model; of the 17 women who were to enter graduate 
school, 11 were to enter areas traditional for women (social 
work, education, etc.). The were not, for the most part, entering 
highly competitive, traditionally masculine fields. The women 
in the sample who were going into chemistry, medicine, molecu- 
lar biology, and experimental and clinical psychology were in- 
cluded among the high scorers, but they were in the minority. 

Secondly, achieving was clearly not a singular interest 
amongst high scorers. Typically they expressed an interest in 
men and marriage (though some within the group almost re- 
jected the idea of marriage) and, moreover, made plans which 
were congruent with a need to have a man in their lives. They 
might, for instance, select a graduate school in a geographic 
area which they thought would maximize their chances of meet- 
ing “stimulating” men; some women indicated they were giving 
up immediate plans to pursue graduate education due to their 
husbands’ plans (Navy, school) and were apparently adjusting 
their plans with no resentment and considerable grace. 

The findings of the present study are in accord with Bar- 
ron's (1956) cross validation study of the Ego Strength Scale 
administered to male graduate students. Barron characterized 
high scorers as resourceful, responsible, vital, persistent, and 
self-directed; low scorers were described as dependent, effemi- 
nate, and inhibited. Though it is unclear what relevance effemi- 
nacy has for a female sample, the traits of dependency and 
inhibition were characteristic of low Ego Strength subjects in 
the present study. Low scorers were less open about their feelings 
and thoughts, and even when they did express themselves used 
fewer words. 

The above findings raise some question about the relation- 
ship of ego strength to sex-role identification. It is clear that 
one can "feminine" and possess high "ego strength": In 
the present study women with the highest Ego Strength scores 
were feminine with respect to their desire to marry and establish 
families. Vaught (1965) identified a group of women with high 
Ego Strength scores who also obtained high scores on the Gough 
Femininity Scale. What is questionable is whether it is possible 
to possess high ego strength in the context of the traditional 
role, narrowly defined. The present findings suggest that рш" 
posiveness, resourcefulness, and self-direction may be inconsis 
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tent with adoption of a role limited to the traditional, other- 
oriented goals and satisfactions. 


Discussion 


In summary, the view of femininity most acceptable to the 
women participating in this study is one which attests the impor- 
tance and feasibility of assuming the roles of wife and mother, 
while concomitantly pursuing careers which would gratify needs 
for self-realization and achievement. However, it should be noted 
that, with few exceptions, even the most purposeful women 
were pursuing careers traditional for women, and most of them 
wished for husbands and families. Thus, though subjects were 
hot traditional in the sense that the roles of wife and mother 
were thought sufficient for fulfillment, neither were they propos- 
ing radical alternatives to the traditional view. 

Though self- and other-oriented women differed with re- 
spect to the goals towards which they consciously strove, it 
18 significant that they did not differ with respect to establishing 
serious relationships with men, nor with respect to hedonic 
level. Various kinds of women probably develop various kinds 
of relationships and, at least early in their adult lives, are equally 
happy with various kinds of life plans. te 

. Perhaps most needful of further exploration is the finding 
With respect to ego strength: The data suggest that this culturally 
esteemed quality is inversely related to adoption of the female 
Sex role, that more purposive, resourceful women are less tradi- 
tional in their sex-role orientation. 
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Debate on the position of women and men in Scandinavian society 
reached Finland in 1965. Since then the roles of men and women 
have been actively discussed in the mass media, and a state committee 
report on the position of women was presented in 1970. Though 
Finnish women are internationally seen as emancipated there are 
still many practical problems with regard to the position of both 
women and men. yed i 

Attitudes concerning various as of sex-roles, surveyed in 
1960 and 1970, have [Ae Res toward a more egalitarian 
viewpoint. However, half of the male respondents still think that 
household tasks should be left to women. Further, though it seems 
10 be accepted that women should have an opportunity to e sill 
leading positions, a great majority of both men and women sti 
state that they prefer jobs with male superiors. Personally € 
tudes have thus remained more traditional than the more superficial 
pe Popular movements like the current sex-role debate seem 10 
ауе an effect on general public opinion, but deeper attitudes and 
actual behavior may be more difficult to change. 


'Financial support for this study was provided by Finnish Social Science 
esearch Council and Suomen Kulirmutiahasto, The Finnish Gallup Cod 
Vian the material for 1970. I am indebted to the members of the Scandina- 
Jans Tole research group, especially to Harriet Holter and 

n, for the formulation of the attitude items. 
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The Scandinavian sex-role debate of the 1960s can be said 
to have been introduced by the publication of Myrdal and Klein’s 
Woman’s Two Roles (1956), Moberg’s article about woman’s condi- 
tional liberation (1961), and the Swedish-Norwegian study by 
Dahlstrom et al. (1962) on woman's life and work. In Sweden 
a shortage of labor made even the employers and the govern- 
ment interested in encouraging women to participate in the 
labor force. The Scandinavian sex-role movement first reached 
Finland in the autumn of 1965. It was introduced by the Swedish 
language mass media but was very soon joined by Finnish lan- 
guage press, radio, and television. The sex-role debate was ideo- 
logically loosely connected with the other radical movements 
of the late 1960s. The membership of the core sex-role debate 
organization, Association 9, consisted mainly of relatively young 
academic people. One-third of these were men, and it was 
pointed out that the movement wanted not only to liberate 
women but also to improve the position of men. Аз the move- 
ment advanced, other women's organizations became more active 
and adopted many of the new ideas into their traditional pro- 
grams. 

By the spring and summer of 1966, about 70% of the 
Finland adult population had noticed and followed the discussion 
in the mass media about women's and men's position (Haavio- 
Mannila, 1968). About a quarter of the population had followed 
it with interest. It had reached more people in the upper than 
in the lower social strata, even though the leftist newspapers 
were affording space to it as freely as the conservative ones 
(Eskola, 1968). As a concrete result of the sex-role debate, à 
state committee was established in 1966 to investigate the status 
of women in Finland. In response to its report. (Naisen Asemaa 
Tutkivan Komitean Mietintö, 1970), the Finnish parliament re- 
served money for the establishment in 1972 of a special national 
institute to guide and control public and private policies connect- 
ed with the equality of the sexes. Another apparent achieve- 
ment of the sex-role discussion may have been the sudden 
rise in the number of votes cast for women candidates in the 
elections in 1968 and 1970. Their proportion increased in all 
parties. At present, 22% (earlier 17%) of parliament members 
and 1146 (earlier 895) of the members of local community coun- 
cils are women, On the other hand, trade unions have been 
relatively uninterested in the advancement of the position 0 
women, and it was not until 1970 that some measures were 
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taken by them in the direction of general support for the de- 
mands of the low income groups. 

Finnish women are more active outside the home—at work, 
in education, and in politics—than women in the other Scandina- 
vian countries. Nevertheless, in 1966 the attitudes of Finnish 
women—and even more so those of men—were more traditional 
than those of the Swedes and the Norwegians (Haavio-Mannila, 
1969). The behavior of women in Finland has for a long time 
been emancipated but attitudes toward women's liberation have 
been conservative. In this article some changes in sex-role atti- 
tudes during 1966-1970 will be examined to find out the possible 
effects of the sex-role debate of the late 1960s. In addition, 
variation in attitudes in different social groups is analyzed in 
the light of recent changes in the position of the sexes. 


CHANGES IN THE POSITION OF MEN AND WOMEN 

The processes of industrialization and urbanization have 
changed the position of men and women in society. In the 
earlier agrarian society, women participated in earning a living 
for the family, Even though a fairly strict division of labor 
between the sexes existed, both men and women had important 
Toles in the economic structure. In industrial urban areas women 
either became housewives or obtained poorly paid, low status 
jobs. They were segregated from the world of men into a 
subordinate, marginal role in society. 

The change from agricultural to industrial work has been 
Progressing steadily in Finland during this century. The propor- 
tion of women working in nonagricultural occupations has risen 
even more rapidly than that of men. In Finland, unlike Sweden, 
the proportion of employed women has been constantly increas- 
Ing during the 20th century. In Sweden there was а decrease 
during от only in the 1960s—due to a shortage of 

Бог and a lively propaganda campaign to get women to WOT*" 
did the proportion a Sorting UE in Sweden again begin 
to increase. In Sweden in 1950 29% of the women over 15 
Years of age were housewives; Finland has never had а like 
Phase (Haavio-Mannila, 1971). By 1965 58% of the Finnish 
Married women belonged to the labor force. 

t Since 1930 more Finnish women than men have had more 
has primary education. Men, however, have more often it 
hi E Vocational schools (14%) than have women (11%), ап 

Sher education has until recently been more common among 
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men. In 1960 2.2% of the male but only 1.2% of the female 
population over 15 years had an academic degree. The leveling 
of this difference is now under way; at present 50% of the 
students at the universities are women, a percentage higher 
than almost anywhere else in the world. Even in the socialist 
countries of Eastern Europe the proportion of women among 
university students is lower than in Finland. 

The division of household tasks is as traditional in Finland 
as in the neighboring countries of Sweden and the Soviet Union 
(Haavio-Mannila, 1971). In about 70% of the families in Helsinki 
the wife alone takes care of such everyday household tasks 
as washing up, cleaning, and buying the food, and in more 
than 80% of the families she prepares the dinner alone without 
the help of the husband or other persons. The low status of 
women is also obvious in the labor market. The average income 
of a working woman is about 60% of that of a man, and 
the average salaries of women in different branches of industry 
vary between 50 and 80% of the salaries of men. This is not 
due to different pay for the same work but to the lower level 
of jobs held by women. 

With the rising standard of education women have slowly 
begun to move into better positions in the labor market and 
have become potential rivals of men. We may assume that they 
have begun to compare their position with that of men and 
to demand a change in the sex roles. At the same time men 
feel their position threatened when hard working, educated 
women begin to compete with them for the same positions 
in society. It may be assumed that the male reaction to the 
Women’s Liberation movement or to women’s emancipation in 
general will be conservative, or at least that men will tend 
to defend the status quo. 


CHARACTERISTICS ОЕ SEX-ROLE ATTITUDES: 1966 


To study attitudes toward the emancipation of women, sev- 
eral attitude items were presented in 1966 to three random 
samples, constituted of residents of: (a) the capital city of Helsin- 
ki, (b) two small towns, and (с) five rural communities. A to! 
of about 1000 persons from 15 to 65 years of age, selected 
randomly from the registers of the communities, were inter- 
viewed. Only women were included in the two small town sam- 
ples. The sampling fraction varied from 0.295 in Helsinki to 
5% in the rural communities. Although practical and financial 
reasons precluded a representative sample of the whole country, 
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in 1970 the Finnish Gallup Poll included some of the same 
attitude items in one of its regular studies, and thus replies 
from a representative sample of 1026 persons were obtained. 
On the basis of these two studies we can investigate the effects 
of the public debate over sex role which has been conducted 
by the Finnish mass media since 1965. 
The attitude items used in this study are represented by 

four dimensions or factors (see Table 1): 

(1) Power relation of the sexes. This dimension concerns the willingness 

to accept women in leading, managerial, or other active positions 

in society. 

(2) Women's employment outside the home. The traditional notion 

“women’s place is in the home” was measured by two statements. 

The stronger one demands that women quit their jobs in order 

to take care of the children and the home, the milder one only 

states that in general women ought to stay at home and care for 

the children. One attitude item concerning the mother's option to 

stay at home while her children are small was also included in 

this cluster. 

(3) Division of household tasks between men and women. This factor 

Measures attitudes towards boys’ and men's participation in house- 

keeping. 

(4) Participation of women in voluntary organizations. The respondents 

were asked to state whether or not they considered it important 

that women participate in voluntary organizations, assume positions 

of trust in organizations, take the floor in meetings, and take an 

Interest in politics. 


The Helsinki Sample 


i For the Helsinki material responses Were combined into 
i. summary scales representing these dimensions. Scales 1, 
4 and Ш, each based on three items (the fourth item on 
fimension I was omitted), yielded in each instance ап index 
i nging from 0 to 6. Scale IV, the total number of participation 
Pa the respondent considered to be important for a woman, 
Tg from 0 to 4. Reliability estimates for this material des 
© m .60 to .80. Correlations between the scales were calculate 
TY for five groups: (a) married employed women, (b) 
pared nonemployed women, (c) unmarried women, (d) mar- 
m en, and (e) unmarried men. Attitudes toward rst 
ea (Scale II) are not significantly correlated with other 
цас», except in group (b), married nonemployed women 
ү € the correlation with the women’s leadership scale, Scale 
Мав +.41 (p < .05). Women's employment is not an emancipa- 
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TABLE 1 
PROPORTIONS OF RESPONDENTS ENDORSING EGALITARIAN SEX-ROLE ATTITUDES 
(1966) 
ЛЕ Women Men 
2 а Helsinki Small ^ Rural Helsinki Rural 
теп 9 towns areas areas 


Scoring (w.215) (N=100) (N=253) (N=229) (N-290) 


I Power relations of the sexes 
Women ought to have as + 82 83 76 69 80 
good a chance of at- 
taining managerial 
positions at work as 


men. 

Women in general - 70 83 61 55 61 
should not occupy 
leading positions. 

It is the woman's as well * 48 50 46 45 45 


as the man's duty to 
participate in leading 
and administering 
society. 
Women ought to keep in - 74 70 59 61 59 
the background when 
politics are being 


discussed. 
Average 68 72 60 58 61 
II Women's employment 
outside home 
A married woman should — — 6 4 5 8 1 


have a possibility to 
stay at home while the 
children are under 
school age. 
In general women ought - 46 51 32 38 22 
to stay at home and 
care for the children. 
The women ought to quit — 41 33 32 29 19 
their jobs in order to 
take care of children 
and the home. 


Average 50 15131 29 23 25 14 


II Division of tasks at home 
In general men should - 38 55 50 21 36 
leave the household 
tasks to women. 
Boys as well as girls + 66 74 79 52 69 
ought to learn to take 
care of the home. 
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TABLE 1 (Cont'd) 


COE Women Men 
Direction Helsinki Small Rural Helsinki Rural 
Item ol towns areas areas 
Scoring (N=215) (N=100) (N=253) (N=229) (N=250) 
Education in household + 76 80 78 62 69 
duties for boys should 
be increased as much 
as for girls. 
Average 60 70 69 45 58 
IV Participation of women in 
public life. 
It is important for a Ё 39 34 37 36 5 
woman to be inter- 
in politics. 
It is important for a + 37 43 67 46 68 
woman to participate 
in voluntary 
organizations. 
It is important for a + 51 67 72 50 76 
woman to take care of 
Positions of trust in 
organizations. 
It is important for a + 55 68 68 52 13 
Woman to speak out in 
meetings, 
Average 46 53 61 46 63 


Note.—There were no interviews with men in small towns in 1966. 


tory activity in Finland; most women work out of келюш 
necessity, not for the joy of work. The other three vina : 
(Women's leadership, men's housework, the women's organ Я 
“onal activity), on the other hand, are intercorrelated үр БОЛК 
Broups. However, again among the nonworking | housewi ud 
(group b), attitudes toward women's voluntary participation a n 
not significantly correlated with other attitudes; for these I 

Voluntary activities may be a substitute for emancipation by К 
other dimensions. This conclusion is further supported i - 
low negative correlation (—.07) between attitudes toward employ 
ment and voluntary activities among working wives. 


Small Towns and Rural Areas 


In the analysis of the comparison data from the кыш oys 
and rural communities for 1966, the percentage of дш аг ti- 
tisWers to individual attitude statements were used. sepe 
tudes of women were generally more egalitarian than 
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of men, a difference which was more marked in Helsinki than 
in the rural communities. In Helsinki, the nonegalitarian atti- 
tudes of men as compared to those of women may reflect 
the fear felt by urban men when women compete with them 
for the same jobs. Since the division of labor between the sexes 
is more fixed in the agrarian society, the problem of rivalry 
between the sexes may not yet be a relevant concern. 

The attitudes of women vary somewhat with their place 
of residence. More women in the urban than in the rural areas 
had positive attitudes toward women’s leadership (Scale 1) and 
women's employment outside the home (Scale II). However, 
rural and small-town women expected more participation of 
men in household tasks (Scale III) and women’s participation 
in voluntary organizations (Scale IV) than did Helsinki women. 
However, differences between the communities are small; an 
egalitarian orientation prevailed among women all over the 
country. 

Rural men were more egalitarian than men in Helsinki 
in their sex-role attitudes on three of the four dimensions (1, 
П, and IV). They only expected women to stay at home more 
often than did men in Helsinki. This is a reflection of the 
home-centeredness of the woman’s role in an agrarian society. 
It may be that the egalitarian orientation of the rural men 
provides some explanation for the traditionally emancipated 
position of women in the Finnish society. 


CHANGES IN SEX-ROLE ATTITUDES: 1966-1970 


The lively sex-role discussion in the mass media since 1965 
seems to have had a marked effect on attitudes. The 1970 
Gallup results show that attitudes had changed towards a consid- 
erably more egalitarian view. Table 2 gives the distributions 
of answers to some of the same items which were used in 
the 1966 study. From about 50% in 1966, the proportion of 
subjects endorsing egalitarian answers had increased by 1970 
to between 80 and 90%. The only exception is that every other 
male respondent still thinks that household tasks should be 
left to women. This statement may carry the most persona 
implication for men, but even here we can see a change. The 
other item connected with family life (“The husband should 
have more to say than the wife when important family matters 
are decided upon.") was also more often agreed to by men 
than by women: 30-40% of the men agreed with it, only 10-20% 
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of the women. This statement was not formulated in the same 
way in the 1966 survey, thus no comparison between the two 
years of study can be made. Changes in sex-role attitudes among 
men seem to begin with public life and only slowly extend 
to the private sphere of the family. 

The discrepancy between the expectations of men and 
women concerning the division of household tasks was expressed 
in 1966 in the answers to the question, “How satisfied are 
you with the participation of your spouse in the household 
work?” Forty-eight percent of the wives, compared with 81% 
of the husbands, were “very satisfied” with the amount of house- 
work done by the spouse. There are intrafamily conflicts in 
this area: Women do most of the housework, but they consider 
it unfair since a majority of them are employed outside the 
home and thus carry a double work day. As recently noted 
by Swedish feminists, women suffer from double exploitation. 
‘They are exploited both by the capitalists and the men. Even 
in socialist countries where the formal ideology is for equality 
of the sexes, several time-budget and other interview studies 
have shown that the traditional ethic still prevails in the family, 
with a very conservative division of household tasks (Heiskanen 
& Haavio-Mannila, 1967; Slesarev & Jankova, 1969; Markus, 
1970). It is evidently most difficult to influence either attitudes 
or behavior at the microlevel of the family. Thus the Women's 
Liberation movement in Finland has not succeeded in drastically 
changing the attitudes of men toward division of household 
duties. The debate has made women expect household partici- 
pation from men, but the men are not yet very responsive 
to these expectations. 

, Another area in which changes seem difficult to achieve 
is in work relations. In 1967 the Finnish Gallup asked a repre- 
sentative sample of the population the following question: "If 
you were to choose between two similar jobs in which the work, 
salary, and working conditions were the same and the bosses 
had the same education and practical experience, would you 
choose the one with a man or a woman as boss?" As shown 
in Tables 1 and 2, a vast majority of the Finnish population 
thinks "Women ought to have as good a chance of attaining 
managerial positions at work as men," and disagrees with the 
statement, "Women in general should not occupy leading posi- 
tions." Nevertheless, in 1967 only 23% of the women and 
of the men and in 1970 23% of the women and 11% of the 
men would choose the job where the boss is a woman. Male 
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bosses were preferred by 58% of the men and 43% of the 
women in 1967; by 52% and 44%, respectively, in 1970. The 
attitudes of women on this matter did not change at all; even 
“no difference” answers only increased from 29% to 31%. 
Among men, both the willingness to work under a woman 
and “no difference” replies increased a little (the latter from 
31% to 35%). Furthermore, it should be pointed out that among 
women, the willingness to work under a woman is most common 
in the lower occupational groups, in the rural areas, and among 
older women. Choosing a woman as a boss may thus be a 
symptom of willingness to retain sex segregation at work places, 
not an indication of a modern egalitarian orientation. The equali- 
ty orientation is probably represented by the reply “no dif- 
ference.” It is most common among women in leading positions, 
in high income and educational groups, in large towns, and 
in Southern Finland. 
_ Among men, the traditional preference for male bosses 
15 greatest in the highest status occupational groups. This indi- 
cates that the competition between men and women is most 
intensive there. Farmers and workers accept women as bosses 
better than white collar employees do. This liberal attitude of 
peripheral Finnish men toward women's emancipation is again 
interesting to note. 

The general increase in the egalitarian answers to sex-role 
questions has brought Finland closer to the level of egalitarian 
attitudes attained by other Scandinavian countries by 1966. 


Sex-Rote ATTITUDES or THE URBAN POPULATION 


Since changes in sex role concern urban areas more pro- 
nouncedly than rural ones, the most detailed analysis of sex-role 
ачр was conducted for the Helsinki data. We have already 
Ns that the discrepancy between the attitudes of men АЧ 
of Men is more pronounced in Helsinki than in other par 

the country; women are radical, the men more conservative. 
1 ees are fighting for changes in the sex roles, while men 
© defending the status quo. This applies to the results for 
th years. 
to ү че toward sex roles in 1966 were exam 
married arital and educational status of men and. 
Коты ешроушеп a also taken ini 
Values a the attitude scales presented above were used, hig) 
indicating egalitarian attitudes. 


ined according 
women. For 
to account. 
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TABLE 4 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN EDUCATION AND EGALITARIAN ATTITUDES 
(HELSINKI, 1966) 
Group Factor 
I п ш IV 
Unmarried Men -.17 +.38 —.15 -.21 
Married Men +.00 +.32 —.01 -.21 
Unmarried Women +.03 +.29 +.15 -.22 
Married Employed Women -.10 +.52 —.16 -.20 
Married Nonemployed Women -42 4.20 4.15 -.23 


Note.— For cell entries in italics, p « .05. See Table 3 for factor descriptions. 


Sex and Marital Status 


We shall first examine the differences between married 
and unmarried men and women and later look at the influence 
of education on attitudes. Egalitarian power relations of men 
and women in leadership (Factor 1) were supported most strong- 
ly by employed married women and least by unmarried men 
(for the difference between these extreme groups t = 3.41, 
b < .01). The relative submissiveness of the unmarried women 
may be due to their desire to have men as superiors, to compen- 
sate for a lack of a husband. In female-dominated places of 
Work it is often considered dull if there are no men around, 
and the easiest way to keep men there is to have them as 
bosses. This conclusion is supported by the fact that only 21% 
of the unmarried but 25% of the married women would, accord- 
ing to the Gallup poll, prefer a work place with a female boss. 

Employment of women (Factor II) was favored most by 
those women who have had a choice and made that choice 
themselves, that is, by employed wives. Nonworking wives, 
who have chosen the other Way, were most against women's 
employment. (The difference between these two groups was 
not, however, statistically significant, t = 1.59.) The difference 
between married employed women and married men was signifi- 
cant: Working wives accepted women's employment more than 
did married (working) men (t = 2.30, p < .05). Unmarried 
women favored women’s employment too; they need jobs and 
would consider it very unfair if women were excluded from 
employment. 

Differences in attitude toward men’s participation in house- 
hold tasks (Factor III) were greater than any of the others. 
Working wives expected most, bachelors least, and this difference 
was highly significant. Smaller differences also attained statistical 
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significance. Working wives expected more help from husbands 
and sons than did nonworking housewives (t = 2.57, p < .05). 
Working wives differed from unmarried women (t = 4.29, p 
< .01), who perhaps did not yet know what a burden household 
tasks can be if the man does not help with them. The difference 
between married and unmarried men was also significant (t 
= 2.00, р < .05): Husbands acknowledged that their work at 
oe is important; bachelors could not yet imagine such a 
thing. 

Even though unmarried men were very nonegalitarian along 
the other dimensions, they accepted women’s participation in 
voluntary organizations (Factor IV). Activity in voluntary associa- 
tions does not interfere with working life, where young men 
may look upon women as competitors. Women's voluntary activi- 
ties are considered in many societies (for example, the United 
States) to provide a suitable substitute for economic activity. 
In Finland it is more common for working wives than for 
housewives to be members of voluntary organizations, but in 
the upper social classes the latter are frequently also active 
in associations. None of the differences along dimension IV 
were statistically significant. : 

Marital status and employment status of the wives both 
had an effect on sex-role attitudes. People have attitudes which 
suit their life situation: Married employed women мете the 
most egalitarian and modern and they had chosen a nontradi- 
tional life pattern. Bachelors were most conservative. Аз young 
men they had not yet established a stable position in восе" 
They may have felt somewhat threatened by the emancipation 
of women, which may hamper their own possibilities in a compet 
itive society. 


Associations with Educational Level 

. Education indicates the resources of the individual in work- 
ing life and social life in general. Tables 3 and 4 show that 
education was associated mostly with attitudes towards women's 
employment, Factor II: the higher the educational level, the 
less the likelihood of restriction of women to the care of the 
Children and the home. Correlations for 4 of the 5 groups 
Were statistically significant in this instance. Uneducated women 
have unpleasant and poorly paid jobs; for them, staying e 
home would in many cases be a relief. In the higher education 
categories, on the other hand, the rewards of employment out- 
Side the home are greater and of a different nature. 
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People with a low level of education stressed the importance 
of women’s interest in politics and participation in associations 
(Factor IV) more often than those with more education. The 
latter do not appreciate social participation, even though they 
themselves are more active in associations. Perhaps educated 
women are more “modern” in their sex-role attitudes and 
comprehend that economic independence is more important 
than is voluntary unpaid social activity in associations, which 
has for a long time been available for women. Educated women 
favor women’s employment, not participation in voluntary, un- 
paid activities. 

Correlations between education and attitudes towards 
women's leadership and men’s household tasks (Factors I and 
III) were not significant. Among men there was an interesting 
curvilinear relationship (Table 3). Men at the middle educational 
level, particularly unmarried men, were least egalitarian; they 
did not accept women in leading positions and were against 
men’s household duties. It is just this group of men who may 
experience most intensively the threat from the emergence of 
educated women in the labor market and the society. Men 
with more education occupy stronger positions when competing 
with women for jobs and for the social and economic rewards 
connected with them. As men they are already one step ahead 
of women, even if the competing women have the same educa- 
tion that they do. On the other hand, for a man with a middle 
level education a woman with a higher education may realistically 
be a threat. 

Summary 


Sex-role attitudes of women are more egalitarian than those 
of men. Employed married women in urban areas in particular 
are favorable toward women’s emancipation. This is the group 
most affected by the change of work place from the home 
to an office or a factory; for them changes in sex-role expecta- 
tions are most necessary. The group most threatened by changes 
in working and living conditions of men and women caused 
by industrialization, urbanization, and the increase in the educa- 
tion of women seem to be urban men, especially those with 
middle level education who are most likely to be competing 
for jobs with the educated women, 4 

In the lower educational levels and social strata women's 
employment is not considered to be a desirable privilege, a$ 
itis in the upper strata. If women's work were more satisfying 


> 
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both economically and qualitatively, women would be more inter- 
ested in employment, which in turn is a necessary precondition 
for the economic independence of every adult citizen—a goal 
accepted, for example, by the Finnish State Committee on the 
Position of Woman. 

The findings discussed in this article are mainly from the 
year 1966, a time when the radical sex-role debate had just 
begun in Finland. By 1970 when a Gallup poll measured some 
of the same attitudes, these had changed in a considerably 
more egalitarian direction. This was probably at least partly 
due to the Women’s Liberation movement. However, the sex-role 
attitudes of 1966 may be more sincere, i.e., less affected by 
propaganda than the results obtained later. Recent data may 
be somewhat overegalitarian, a lip-service type of superficial 
statement which has little influence on actual behavior. This . 
was the case in Sweden and Norway in 1966; the attitudes 
in these countries were then more liberal than in Finland, but 
the actual behavior was more conservative. On the other hand, 
voting data do indicate that behavior has also changed toward 
greater equality of the sexes. If we are interested in the study 
of the effect of public debate and popular movements, we can 


treat the case of the sex-role debate or Women's Liberation 
d public 


vative attitudes of men toward a divi à 
at home and the unwillingness of both men and women (particu- 
larly in the higher status occupational groups) to work under 
the supervision of women, these opinion changes may be superfi- 
па they may not affect practically important areas of everyday 
ife. 
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Maternal Role Incompatibility and Fertility in 
Urban Latin America’ 
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Based on fertility surveys conducted in seven Latin American cities, 
this study examines the proposition that the crucial variable determin- 
ing the relationship between maternal employment and fertility may 
be the extent of incompatibility between joint occupancy of the roles 
of mother and worker. Where these two roles are incompatible, 
female employees should have fewer children than the nonemployed. 
Two structural aspects of role incompatibility (employment outside 
the home and white collar employment) are related to fertility 
in most cities. The number of hours employed outside the home 
is usually unrelated to fertility. Many of the relationships are simply 
due to more education and greater approval of nondomestic activities 
among employed wives. The wife’s motivation for employment, her 
education, and her preferred role seem to exert greater influence 


"This article is a summary of the author's doctoral dissertation pre- 
sented in fulfillment of the requirements for a PhD degree at Duke 
University, 1971. The author wishes to thank J. Mayone Stycos of Cornell 
University for permission to analyze these data, which are from the Com- 
Parative Studies of Urban Fertility in, Latin America undertaken by the 
Centro Latinoamericano de Demografía (CELADE) and the Internation: 
Population Program of Cornell University. Financial support for the study 
Was provided at Duke University by a U.S. Public Health Service Trainee- 
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on her fertility than her actual role of employee or homemaker, 
A significant finding of the research is the role of individual city 
and the ecological conditions operative within each. 


In the United States, as well as in various countries of 
Eastern and Western Europe, it appears that women who are 
employed have fewer children than women who are not. On 
the other hand, data from developing countries are not nearly 
so conclusive. One key to this discrepancy in study findings 
may lie in the nature of female labor force participation. 

As industrialization occurs, a number of changes in the 

nature of the female labor force take place. The home is replaced 
as the center of economic activity as employment shifts from 
unpaid and agricultural employment to nonagricultural employ- 
ment, thus creating employment Opportunities in commercial 
and service establishments which perform the wife’s former eco- 
nomic tasks (Weller, 1967). In short, the participation of women 
increases in industries and occupations characteristic of industrial 
society and declines in certain occupations and industries charac- 
teristic of developing economies (Collver & Langlois, 1962). 
. Moreover, a greater proportion of the female labor force 
in developed countries consists of married women who are better 
educated than their nonworking counterparts and able to work 
outside the home. They supposedly work out of desire rather 
than necessity, since the work itself is less physically tiring, 
has more status, yields more income, and is accompanied by 
better working conditions (Nye & Hoffman, 1963; Weller, 1967). 
Finally, domestic help is less available and more expensive as 
women turn to higher paying employment. 

Thus as a society industrializes, simultaneous occupancy of 
mother and worker roles becomes increasingly difficult. While 
cultural disapproval of marital employment may diminish, while 
technological advances may free the wife from a wide range 
of household functions, and while an increased life expectancy 
may increase the time available for employment, child care itself 
increasingly becomes the Province of the mother rather than 
of the extended family. Consequently, fertility may become an 
obstacle to continued employment and its benefits of income, 
prestige, self-expression, etc. (Collver & Langlois, 1962; Nye 
& Hoffman, 1963; Weller, 1968). 

Thus the crucial variable affecting fertility may be the extent 
of incompatibility between joint occupancy of the roles of mother 
and worker, ie., the extent to which fertility is an obstacle 
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to continued employment and its benefits. When these roles 
are compatible, as in nonindustrialized societies, no relationship 
should exist between maternal labor force status and fertility. 
In situations where these two roles are relatively incompatible, 
a negative relationship should exist between labor force status 
and fertility. 


Attitudes toward Nondomestic Activities and Employment 


Another area of interest is both individual and cultural 

approval of nondomestic activities and employment outside the 
home. Although female labor force participation may presently 
be accepted in most industrialized countries, there has been 
much disapproval of this role throughout the twentieth century 
and approval is often qualified and limited to specific segments 
of the population. Recent investigations on U.S. populations 
(Morgan, Sirageldin, & Baerwaldt, 1966) indicate that approval 
is more likely among women, younger people, the more highly 
educated, and the nonwhite population. Moreover, approval 
is more likely from employed women and their husbands than 
from nonemployed women and their husbands (Axelson, 1970). 
With regard to qualifications on approval, it is reported that 
employment of the single woman and the childless wife meets 
with widespread approval, but there is general disapproval of 
employment of mothers within the U.S. white population (Siegel 
& Haas, 1963; Morgan et al., 1966). Finally, Glenn (1959) reports 
that financial need appears to be regarded as the most acceptable 
reason for maternal employment, whereas the least acceptable 
reasons involve getting out of the home or wo 
more status. 
. It appears that cultural disapproval of female employment 
is even more widespread in developing nations. Surveys in Spain 
(Morgan, Sirageldin, & Baerwaldt, 1966), Turkey (Stycos & 
Weller, 1967), and San Juan, Puerto Rico (Weller, 1968) report 
low proportions approving of employment for married women, 
especially married women with children. 


rking to attain 


A Srupy or BEHAVIOR AND ATTITUDES 
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the demographic fac- 
ely related to fertility) 
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compatibility and fertility, controlling for 
tors of marital duration (which is positiv 
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of nondomestic activities in general and employment outside 
the home in particular (which are negatively related to fertility). 
Three hypotheses relating aspects of role incompatibility and 
fertility will be tested. 

With respect to place of employment and extent of work 
per week, working outside the home or working full time in- 
volves greater remuneration, greater shifts in routine, and 
greater incentive to avoid pregnancy. Therefore, it is hypothe- 
sized that: 

I Women employed outside the home have lower fertility than 
women employed within the home and women who are not employed. 
II Women who are employed full time have lower fertility than 
women employed part time and women who are not employed. 

Another distinction is based on socioeconomic status of em- 
ployment. It can be argued that white collar positions create 
more incompatibility than do nonwhite collar positions. First, 
white collar positions are relatively remunerative; thus a white 
collar worker is more likely to be contributing substantially to 
family income and should be reluctant to forego this benefit 
for childbearing. Moreover, it would be expected that white 
collar workers experience more difficulty than do other workers 
in interrupting their employment to bear children. In contrast 
to domestic servants or unskilled workers, their employment 
Tequires greater vocational or educational preparation as well 
as greater on-the-job training and they are likely to be more 
essential to the business or profession. Thus, employers would 
be more reluctant to grant maternity leaves. It is therefore 
also hypothesized that: 

III Women who аге employed in white collar positions have lower 


fertility than women employed in nonwhite collar positions and 
women who are not employed. 


Source of Data and Sample 


This study is based on data from fertility surveys conducted 
between September 1963 and August 1964 by national groups 
in seven major Latin American cities, under the general guidance 
of the United Nations Latin American Demographic Center 
(CELADE). Complete descriptions of the sample are available 
in Miró (1966) and Stycos (1968). Briefly, within each of seven 
Latin American cities a probability sample of about 2300 women 
aged 20 to 50, of all marital statuses, was selected so as t9 
be representative of the total female population of each city 
within these specified ages (Miró, 1966). 
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The sample used in this particular study consists of native- 
born women, 20 to 50 years of age, meeting the following 
criteria: mated once and living together with native-born spouse 
at the time of the interview; mated at least five years; classified 
as probably fecund. In order to be considered “probably fecund” 
(an arbitrary measure of fertility performance), women mated 
five to nine years must have produced at least one live birth; 
those married ten or more years are required to have produced 
at least two live births; or the women have to be classified 
as currently using contraception. Although subjects in the study 
are referred to as husbands and wives, they need not be legally 
married—they need only be mated for a period of at least 
five years. Data from Buenos Aires, Argentina; Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil; Bogota, Colombia; San José, Costa Rica; Mexico City, 
Mexico; Panama City, Panama; and Caracas, Venezuela are in- 
cluded. Specific sample sizes range from 597 respondents in 
Caracas to 1055 in Mexico City. 

The seven Latin American cities were selected as repre- 
sentative of different stages of demographic and cultural devel- 
opment. Table 1 indicates for each city the mean marital dura- 
tion, mean educational level completed, the extent of illiteracy, 
mean number of live births, mean preferred family size, the 
proportion of wives with no contraceptive knowledge, and the 
proportion of wives who have used contraception in the past 
or present. Mt j 

Buenos Aires, the city with the lowest fertility level, is the 
only city to have undergone a permanent demographic transi- 
tion. It is unlikely that fertility in that sample will decline much 
further. Moreover, Buenos Aires is socially advanced with an 
educated populace. И : 

The next three cities on the fertility continuum, Rio de 
Janeiro, Panama City, and San José, have intermediate levels 
of fertility. Rio de Janeiro has lower fertility than seems WAT 
ranted by the extent of contraceptive usage ог its social and 
economic development; Panama City's fertility seems E 
tant with its level of social development: and San José has 
higher fertility than is warranted by the educational attainment 
of its sample. The primary impediment to lower fertility in 
Panama City, and especially San José, is lack of motivation 
to use contraception and use it efficiently. There are gsm 
that San José, despite its high educational attainment, 1$ sti 
à very traditional city with preference for large family size. , 

Caracas has experienced accelerated rates of urbanization 
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and industrialization; however, its fertility is still high. Once 
again, although knowledge and usage of contraception are rather 
widespread, similar to the situation in Rio de Janeiro, San José, 
and Panama City, family size preferences are still relatively large 
and contraceptive usage is limited. 

Finally, Bogota and Mexico City are the survey samples 
with the highest fertility. The basic impediment to lower fertility 
in these two cities appears to be lack of contraceptive knowledge, 
lack of efficient contraception, and careless contraceptive usage, 
all of which are related to the low educational attainment of 
wives in these samples. The problem is compounded further 
by large family size preferences. 

Since the cities are characterized by different stages of de- 
mographic and economic development and their populations are 
socially distinct, they may also demonstrate different patterns 
of employment and differential fertility. Findings will be 
reported separately for each city; inferences or conclusions on 
city trends will be made when possible. 


Measures 


The dependent variable of fertility is measured as the mean 
number of live births. The control variable, women’s educational 
attainment, is based on a dichotomous classification: less than 
grade school completed versus grade school or more completed. 
This particular cut-off point was selected because empirical evi- 
dence suggests the influence of at least six years of schooling 
on fertility in developing nations (Jaffe, 1959; Stycos, 1967). 
Marital duration, a measure of exposure to the risk of childbear- 
ing, is simply measured as the number of years married and 
encompasses two categories: married five to fourteen years 
versus married fifteen or more years. Womens attitudes are 
classified оп the basis of response to two questions 1n the CE- 
LADE surveys: “Do you think women should dedicate themselves 
only to domestic activities or not?” and “Should married women 
work outside the home?” Respondents are classified into approv- 
ing versus disapproving of nondomestic activities for women 
and approving versus disapproving of outside employment to 
wives. 

The different aspects of the 
examined as independent variab 
within versus outside the house; 
per week by women employed outside the ho 
(less than forty hours per week) versus full time 


wife’s current labor force status 
les are: (a) place of employment 
(b) number of hours worked 

me—part time 
(forty or more 
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hours per week); and (c) socioeconomic status of wife’s employ- 
ment—white versus nonwhite collar employees. It should be 
noted that these structural aspects of employment are overlap- 
ping. That is, information on socioeconomic status exists for 
those wives employed in the home as well as outside. Information 
on number of hours employed, however, is available only for 
wives employed outside the home. The woman must presently 
be receiving a salary or some cash remuneration to be classified 
as employed. 

The main disadvantage of these data is, of course, lack 
of information on past work history to be compared to the 
reproductive history. Without this information, it is impossible 
to establish definitely whether the level of fertility is a conse- 
quence or determinant of a woman’s work record. Secondly, 
without information on the woman prior to her employment, 
we cannot determine whether lower fertility is due to the effects 
of her employment or due to a pre-existing selectivity which 
led the woman to choose employment. (The labor force may 
tend to attract a woman who does not want a large family.) 


Role Incompatibility and Attitudes toward Nondomestic Activities and 
Employment 

In each of our seven cities a greater proportion of wives 
approve of nondomestic activities than approve of outside em- 
ployment. Thus, there is greater approval for nondomestic activi- 
ties for women—such as clubs, hobbies, volunteer work, and 
employment—than there is specifically for employment for mar- 
ried women. 

The Panama City sample of wives approves most highly 
of nondomestic activities (74%). In comparison, the responses 
of the Mexico City sample indicate 43% disapproval. With regard 
to outside employment, 60% of the Buenos Aires sample and 
58% of the Rio de Janeiro sample approve, whereas only 23 
per cent in San José report approval of outside employment. 

The range of approval is far wider with regard to outside 
employment than it is with regard to nondomestic activities. 
Moreover, standardizing for educational distribution further ге- 
duces intercity differences in approval of nondomestic activities. 
However, there are differences between cities in approval of 
outside employment which cannot be attributed to differences 
in the educational distributions of the samples. Even after stan- 
dardizing for education, the samples in Buenos Aires and Rio 

de Janeiro still extend the greatest approval, whereas the San 
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José sample still demonstrates the least. 

In addition, in all cities wives employed outside the home 
are more likely to approve of outside employment and nondo- 
mestic activities than are wives who are not employed. In terms 
of socioeconomic status, wives employed in white collar positions 
are more likely to approve of outside employment and nondo- 
mestic activities than are the nonemployed. Women employed 
within the home and those employed in nonwhite collar positions 
are much more similar to the nonemployed in their responses 
on the attitude questions. There is no consistent pattern between 
the number of hours worked per week and approval. 

Among the women employed outside the home and the 
white collar employees, however, wide differences with respect 
to approval of their own employment status still exist! Despite 
the fact that they themselves are married women employed 
outside the home, in San José only 4296 of the women employed 
outside the home and 42% of the white collar employees approve 
of outside employment; at the other extreme, 8396 of the women 
employed outside the home in Rio de Janeiro and 82 to 84% 
of the white collar employees in Buenos Aires and in Rio de 
Janeiro approve of employment. Approval for nondomestic ac- 
tivities for women in general is much more widespread, with 
at least 70% of each city sample of women employed outside 
the home giving their approval. i 

Among women employed outside the home, those who dis- 
approve of all nondomestic activities are less educated and, 
in those cities which are characterized by greater consensual 
union (Panama City and Caracas), are more likely to be consen- 
sually married. Moreover, in each city, women employed outside 
the home who disapprove of nondomestic activities have fertility 
levels which already exceed their mean preferred family sizes, 
ie, the number of children they would want if they were 
to start a family now. н 

Surprisingly, among women employed outside the home, 
those who disapprove specifically of outside employment tor 
married women do not differ consistently from employees yo 
approve of employment. It is plausible that respondents who 
disapprove of women involving themselves in any nondomestic 
activity may simply be reflecting a sharp social class Иер 
in what they consider а permissible or appropriate sex TO e i 
women. However, among women who disapprove of outside 
employment for wives, it is possible that there are extenuating 


circumstances unrelated to social class which curtail their approv- 
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al. That is, aside from disapproval of a sex role involving any 
nondomestic component, a respondent’s disapproval may also 
be based on considerations such as motivation for employment, 
the age and number of children presently in the home, and 
other qualifications which are not necessarily associated with the 
respondent's social class and the social and cultural norms per- 
taining to family roles. 


RESULTS AND Discussion 


It was hypothesized that wives employed outside the home, 
employed full time, or employed in white collar occupations 
have lower fertility. None of these hypotheses on role incompat- 
ibility are consistently supported in all seven cities. 

Table 2 lists the mean number of live births by employment 

status of the wife at the time of the interview. Analysis of 
variance (one- and two-way) is the statistical method used. 
The most obvious conclusion of these analyses is the lack of 
consistent findings on the relationship between aspects of role 
incompatibility and fertility. However, there are a few reoccur 
ring patterns. 
А First, with respect to Hypothesis I, when по controls are 
introduced, significant differences in fertility by place of employ- 
ment are found in all cities with the exception of Buenos Aires, 
Mexico City, and Caracas. With respect to Hypothesis ПІ (socio- 
economic status of wife's occupation), differences exist in all 
cities except Buenos Aires. With regard to Hypothesis IL it 
does not appear that the number of hours employed outside 
the home is related to fertility in most city samples. Employment 
outside the home is evidently more relevant than the actual 
number of hours one spends working outside. e 

The relationship between role incompatibility and fertility 
is changed when the demographic and attitudinal variables are 
introduced. After these variables are added, differences in fertili- 
ty by place of employment disappear and differences by number 
of hours employed and socioeconomic status of wife's occupation 
remain only for San José, Panamá City, and, in the case 9 
socioeconomic status, Caracas. Unfortunately, due to sample size 
restrictions, control variables can be introduced only singly. 


Analysis by City 


Analyzing patterns by city seems to be a more fruitful 
approach. The concept of role incompatibility, as defined in 
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this study, may be inapplicable to situations in Buenos Aires 
and Mexico City, but applicable to those in San José and Panama 
City. 

Buenos Aires. The Buenos Aires sample is distinctive in 
that role incompatibility is never related to fertility. In Table 
2, examination of data by place of employment, number of 
hours employed, and socioeconomic status of wife's occupation 
indicates that fertility is uniformly low among all sectors of 
the sample. 

The demographic situation in Buenos Aires and the absence 
of a relationship between role incompatibility and fertility is 
found also in metropolitan areas of Greece (Safilios-Rothschild, 
1969), Hungary (Morgan et al., 1966), and the U.S.S.R. (Mazur, 
1968). In Buenos Aires, as well as in these other metropolitan 
areas, there are available mother substitutes; contraceptives are 
known and widely used; abortion is available; the preferred 
number of children is low, 2.7; and most women have only 
two children. Furthermore, there is widespread acceptance of 
nondomestic roles among both employed and nonemployed 
wives and widespread incidence of female employment. 

One can conjecture that when cultural ideals about family 
size and fertility decline to extremely low levels and stabilize 
at that point, role incompatibility between mother and worker 
roles is resolved not through further declines in fertility, but 
through shifts in the timing of employment and spacing of 
children. Indeed, Buenos Aires is the only city sample in which 
the proportion of part-time workers decreases and the propor- 
tion of full-time workers increases as the age of the youngest 
child increases. Women in Buenos Aires are probably more 
likely to work part time or stop working while children are 
young and later return to work after children have attained 
School age. 

Mexico City. In Mexico City there seems, as in Buenos Aires, 
to be little association between role incompatibility and fertility, 
which here is uniformly high among all sectors of the population. 
Only one aspect of role incompatibility, socioeconomic status 
of wife's occupation, differentiates fertility within the sample. 
However, even this relationship exists due to differential educa- 
tion: White collar employees have significantly fewer births than 
nonwhite collar employees, but they are more highly educated 
and once controls for educational attainment are introduced, 
differences in fertility diminish and become nonsignificant. 

Demographically and socially the Mexico City sample is 
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totally dissimilar to the Buenos Aires sample. Approval of nondo- 
mestic activities and outside employment is not widespread in 
Mexico City. There appears to be little support for nonmaternal 
roles and little likelihood of change in cultural ideals of large 
family size preferences or high fertility itself. Wives employed 
outside the home do not differ from the nonemployed in fertility 
or contraceptive knowledge or usage, and it is possible that 
the majority of wives who work in Mexico City do so because 
of financial need resulting from excess fertility. 

Empirical research in areas similar to Mexico City indicates 
the same finding. In examining area correlations in Russia, 
Mazur (1968) also found basically no association between a re- 
gion’s child-woman ratio and the ratio of dependent women 
in regions where birth control technology is not accessible. One 
might argue that the concept of role incompatibility is not ap- 
plicable to Mexico City and other areas where cultural norms 
require that women produce large numbers of children and 
contraceptive knowledge and usage are extremely limited. The 
same conclusion is reached by Stycos and Weller (1967) 

Rio de Janeiro, Bogotá, and Caracas. In these three cities li- 
mited support for the hypotheses is found; however, most of 
the relationships disappear with the introduction of controls. 
In these cities the attitude of the wife with respect to nondomes- 
tic activities and employment and her educational level are just 
as effective in explaining differences in fertility as is the actual 
Status of the woman at the time of the interview (role incompat- 
ibility or compatibility). There is essentially no difference in 
cumulative fertility among less-educated wives or wives who 
disapprove of nondomestic activities or outside employment, 
regardless of their employment status, place of employment, 
or socioeconomic status of employment. Among the better-edu- 
cated wives or among those who basically approve of nontradi- 
tional roles, role incompatibility is often associated with lower 
fertility, It is quite probable, therefore, that women must per- 
ceive that employment is an appropriate role before they will 
intentionally control their fertility to remain employed. In these 
cities it may not be role incompatibility itself, but attributes 
of the woman associated with positions of greater role incompat- 
ibility, which account for differences in fertility levels. Stated 
another way, the labor force in these cities may tend to dee 
Women who do not want large families but approve of an 
Seek involvement outside the home context. 


San José and Panama City. These two city samples indicate 
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markedly different patterns from those previously discussed, 
Overall, we observe that the three aspects of role incompatibility 
(place of employment, number of hours employed, and socio- 
economic status of wife’s occupation) effectively differentiate fer- 
tility in Panama City and San José. Although some of these 
relationships may be due to a pre-existing selectivity in attitudes 
or education among employed women, other relationships dem- 
onstrate independent effects of their own. These two cities are 
dissimilar in many respects. Panama City is characterized by 
rather high educational attainment, intermediate levels of fertili- 
ty (3.8 live births), and widespread approval of nondomestic 
activities and employment. San José, on the other hand, has 
lower educational attainment and higher fertility (4.6 live births), 
low approval of employment, but high approval of nondomestic 
activities. 

These two cities, nevertheless, share two characteristics. First, 
it is probable that both are experiencing fertility declines. Sec- 
ondly, women employed outside the home in these two cities 
share many social characteristics, but more importantly, they 
are substantially different from the employed women in other 
cities. Wives employed outside the home in San José and Panama 
City are married later, have higher educational attainment, 
greater literacy, and greater urban experience than the nonem- 
ployed. Both cities also have relatively few wives employed in 
lowest status occupations (approximately 24%). 

Other empirical evidence also suggests that female employ- 
ment and role incompatibility are associated with fertility in 
areas undergoing fertility decline, such as the United States 
and Puerto Rico (Weller, 1967, 1968; Jaffe & Azumi, 1960). 

One can conjecture that a decline in total fertility must 
occur independently before women in role incompatible posi- 
tions intentionally control their fertility in order to continue 
employment. If family size decreases, then the period of child- 
bearing is reduced and further time is made available for em- 
ployment. Thus, in a situation of declining fertility, women 
may begin to perceive the possibility of other roles besides 
motherhood simply because fewer demands are made by smaller 
families, technological advances free them from some household 
functions, and cultural acceptance of nondomestic roles in- 
creases, as does provision of role incompatible employment. 
If employed women basically approve of nondomestic activities, 
possess contraceptive knowledge, and have access to effective 
contraception, then they should be able to control their fertility, 
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and role incompatibility should be causally related to fertility 
among fecund women. In such cases, employment in role incom- 
patible positions may provide women with greater incentive to 
control fertility. 


CoNcLUSION: FUTURE RESEARCH 


Perhaps the most significant finding of this research is the 
importance of the ecological conditions and variations among 
them which are operative on subject samples. From a demograph- 
ic perspective, this suggests that longitudinal data on employ- 
ment histories, general domestic and nondomestic activities, 
reproductive histories, and clinical information on husbands' 
and wives' fecundity are necessary to depict a more accurate 
picture of underlying causal relationships. Moreover, studies 
relating maternal employment to timing of contraception and 
spacing of children should also be undertaken, especially in 
areas where fertility is already low. k 

From a sociological perspective, cross-cultural studies are 
needed which bypass the temptation to transplant concepts and 
hypotheses derived from research in Western, developed nations 
to developing nations. Studies should also focus on societies 
in which fertility levels are presently in transition, as well as 
those in which fertility declines have yet to be initiated and 
those in which they are complete. Research in other developing 
hations is needed to test the extent to which the propositions 
Studied in the present investigation are culturally determined 
by Hispanic-Catholic influence. К: 

Despite the usual policy recommendation of provision of 
employment opportunities for women as a means to reduce 
fertility, the causal relationship between the two has never been 
substantiated and, recently, some authors have suggested - 
there is little demographic value in advocating the raising © 
female employment rate as a means to lower the birth m 
f more crucial importance in fertility decline may be the 


Woman's approval of any role alternative to motherhood. It 


is possible that social scientists have concentrated their research 
d have underestimated 


efforts on the woman’s actual behavior ап : 

the importance of her attitudes. Most investigations assume that 
the subjects feel no role conflict between their actual and pre- 
ferred roles; this examination of attitudes clearly demonstrates 
that the assumption is not valid. 


Finally, from a psychological perspective, We need to investi- 
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gate: the development of sex-role stereotypes; the relationship 
between educational attainment and sex roles; the formation 
and change of attitudes with respect to sex-role alternatives; 
the influence of family members and peers in the formation 
and change of such attitudes; and the motivation for adopting 
different roles, especially those which redefine sex roles for 
married women and incorporate nondomestic components. If 
the gap between role expectations for single and married women 
could somehow be bridged and women were enabled, en- 
couraged, and expected to choose alternatives to a purely domes- 
tic role, fertility in developing nations would fall. 
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Achievement Motives 
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Research findings in child development are reviewed to shed light 
on female achievement motives. It is suggested that females have 
high needs for affiliation which influence their achievement motives 
and behavior, sometimes enhancing and sometimes blocking them. 
Since girls as compared to boys have less encouragement for indepen- 
dence, more parental protectiveness, less pressure for establis ng 
an identity separate from the mother, and less mother-child conflict 
which highlights this separation, they engage in less independent 
exploration of their environments. As a result they develop neither 
adequate skills nor confidence but continue to be dependent a 
others. Thus while boys learn effectance (го mastery, the effec- 
tiveness of girls is contingent on elicting the help of others, Affective 
relationships are paramount in females and much of their achieve- 
ment behavior is motivated by a desire to please. If achievement 
sgg affiliation, performance may be sacrificed or anxiety may 
result. 


The failure of women to fulfill their intellectual potential 
has been adequately documented. The explanations for this 
are so plentiful that one is almost tempted to ask why women 
achieve at all. Their social status is more contingent on whom 
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they marry than what they achieve; their sense of femininity 
and others’ perception of them as feminine is jeopardized by 
too much academic and professional success; their husband’s 
masculinity, and hence their love relationship as well as their 
reciprocal sense of femininity, is threatened if they surpass him; 
discrimination against women in graduate school admittance 
and the professions puts a limit on what rewards their perfor- 
mance will receive; their roles as wives and mothers take time 
from their professional efforts and offer alternative sources 
of self-esteem. Perhaps most important, they have an alternative 
to professional success and can opt out when the going gets 
rough. A full scale achievement effort involves painful periods 
of effort and many a man would drop out if that alternative 
were as readily available as it is to women. (Indeed, the Vietnam 
war and the new distrust of the old goals have provided young 
men with just such an opportunity and many have grabbed 
it.) But women’s underachievement must have roots deeper even 
than these, for the precursors of the underachieving woman 
can be seen in the female child. 

Even at preschool age girls have different orientations 
toward intellectual tasks than do boys. Little girls want to please; 
they work for love and approval; if bright, they underestimate 
their competence. Little boys show more task involvement, more 
confidence, and are more likely to show IQ increments. Girls 
have more anxiety than boys and the anxiety they have is more 
dysfunctional to their performance. There are also differences 
in the specific skills of each sex: Males excel in spatial percep- 
tions, arithmetical reasoning, general information, and show less 
set-dependency; girls excel in quick-perception of details, verbal 
fluency, rote memory, and clerical skills. 

Boys and girls enter the world with different constitutional 
make-ups, and recent studies show that parents treat boys and 
girls differently even from birth. Social roles are first—and 
most impressively—communicated through parent-child relations 
and events in early childhood may have an impact that cannot 
later be duplicated in effectiveness, 

As a result, interest in women’s intellectual achievement 
has led a number of people to look to the child development 
data for insights. A few of the limitations of these data MI 
be discussed first, for a number of extravagant generalizations 
are being drawn from them. 
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LIMITATIONS oF CHILD DEVELOPMENT DATA 


Relativity 

Child development data are often relative to a given group. 
Thus a statement about girls who are “high on aggression” 
usually means high relative to the other girls studied. If they 
are compared to boys who are “high on aggression” even in 
the same study, the actual aggressive behavior may be very 
different. Boys are considerably more aggressive than girls; a 
girl who is high on aggression may resemble a boy whose aggres- 
sive behavior is coded as average. She may also differ from 
the boys with respect to the form of aggression and the personal- 
ity syndrome of which it is a part. It should not be surprising 
then to discover that the antecedent conditions of high aggres- 
sion are different in boys and girls. They might very well be 
different even if the dependent variables were identical, but 
the fact is that they are not. We are comparing oranges with 
apples and discovering to our surprise that they grow on dif- 
ferent trees. . 

This problem not only applies to the dependent variables, 
but also to the independent variables studied, usually parent 
behavior or the parent-child relationship. To use an actual find- 
ing, Kagan and Moss (1962) found that maternal protectiveness 
during the first three years was negatively related to adult 
achievement behavior for girls. This was not true for boys and 
in fact the relationship was positive although not statistically 
significant. This is an important finding to which we will return, 
but here it should be pointed out that we cannot tell from 
these correlations whether or not the actual maternal behavior 
is different for high achieving boys and girls. Girls are subject 
to more overprotection than boys and the same amount of 
protective behavior may be relatively low for a girl but average 
or high for a boy. Hes 

Baumrind (1970) has pointed out that obtaining data on 
the differential treatment (or behavior) of boys and girls is 
difficult because, even in behavioral observations, when the ob- 
Server knows the sex of the child, “ап automatic adjustment 
is made which tends to standardize judgments about the two 
Sexes.” 


Generalizability 


_ The problem of generalizing results ob 
lation to another occurs throughout the s 


tained with one popu- 
ocial sciences. It is 
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particularly acute when the variables involve relative terms. 
“High parental coerciveness” in a middle class sample may not 
be considered high in a lower class sample. Furthermore, most 
empirical generalizations hold only within certain contexts. Vari- 
ations in social class, parent education, rural-urban residence, 
family structure, and ethnicity—as well as changes over time— 
may make the generalizations inapplicable. 

As an interesting case in point, it is impossible to generalize 
white sex differences to blacks for the patterns of sex differences 
are very different in the two groups. Studies of blacks will 
be important in interpreting the etiology of sex differences 
in intellectual performance for in many ways the black male 
resembles the white female. For both, school performance has 
been largely irrelevant to adult goals and there are interesting 
similarities in the patterns of achievement scores that may reflect 
this (Tulkin, 1968; Jensen, 1970). In a study of conformity 
and perceptual judgment by Iscoe, Williams, and Harvey (1964), 
black males and white females were more influenced by others 
than were black females and white males. Similarities between 
black males and white females argue against constitutional expla- 
nations, for these two groups share neither hormones nor race— 
but they do share environmental handicaps. 


Maturation 


Another difficulty in interpreting sex differences among 
children pertains to differences in the maturity of boys and 
girls. The newborn girl is one month to six weeks develop- 
mentally ahead of the boy. At school entrance she is about 
one year ahead, depending on the index of growth used. Growth 
does not proceed equally on all fronts and the intellectual growth 
rate is not related to the physical (Bayley, 1956). These different 
degrees of maturity complicate the comparison between the 
sexes. 


Conceptualization 


Ambiguous concepts are a problem in many fields. The 
so-called inconsistencies in the child development data often 
upon close examination turn out to be inconsistencies in the 
researcher’s summaries and concluding statements rather than 
in the actual findings. If examined in terms of the operation: 
definitions, contradictory studies sometimes turn out to be deal- 
ing with different phenomena that have been given the same 
label. Among the particularly troublesome concepts that are 
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important in the sex-difference literature are identification and 
dependency (Bronfenbrenner, 1960; Maccoby & Masters, 1970). 


FEMALE ACHIEVEMENT ORIENTATIONS 


There are very few studies that have empirically connected 
socialization experiences to sex differences in achievement orien- 
tations. As a matter of fact, there are few studies of sex dif- 
ferences in child rearing practices in general, and existing data— 
most of which were originally collected for other purposes—are 
subject to the limitations mentioned above. Promising new ap- 
proaches sensitive to identifying sex differences may be found 
in the studies of parent-child interaction with neonates (Moss, 
1967; Moss & Robson, 1968; Moss, Robson, & Pedersen, 1969; 
Lewis, 1969; Goldberg & Lewis, 1969; Kagan, 1969; Kagan, 
Levine, & Fishman, 1967). These are mainly longitudinal studies 
which will make their most valuable contributions in the future, 
but some have already examined relationships between maternal 
behavior and cogaitive orientations. : 

Probably the richest current area in the study of sex differences 
has to do with cognitive styles. Witkin, Dyk, Faterson, Gooden- 
ough, & Karp (1962) as well as other investigators have been 
interested in differences in perceptions of and approaches to 
problems. For example, some people are more affected by back- 
ground stimuli than others. In a task in which the subject 
is asked to line up a rod until it is perpendicular, the fact 
that the frame around the rod is tilted will affect the judgment 
of some respondents more than others. Those most affected 
by the tilting frame are said to be field dependent. This body 
of research has revealed a number of personality traits that 
are associated with performance on the task, and a number 
of cognitive skills such as mathematical ability that seem to 
be closely tied to field independence. These personality traits 
describe differences between the sexes; the corresponding cogni- 
tive abilities similarly differentiate. j ivt 

. For example, Maccoby (1963, 1966)! has pointed out tha 
girls are more conforming, suggestible, and dependent upon 


"These reviews by Maccoby and reviews by Kagan (1964), Becker 
(1964), Glidewell, Ко: Smith, and Stringer (1966), Oetzel (1966), Оаа, 
and Scheinfeld (1968), Silverman (1970), Kagan and Kogan (1970), an 

Bardwick (1971) will be referred to throughout the paper where a point 
15 supported by several studies that are adequately reported in the review. 
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the opinions of others. These traits in turn have been related 
to field dependency, inability to break the set of a task, and 
IQ's that tend to decrease rather than increase over the years, 
She suggests that these same traits in females might also account 
for their superior performance on spelling and vocabulary 
tests, and their inferior performance on tests involving analytic 
thinking, spatial ability, and arithmetic reasoning. Additional dis- 
cussion on this issue can be found in Kagan (1964), Sherman 
(1967), Silverman (1970), and Kagan and Kogan (1970). 

The actual linkage between these personality traits and the 
cognitive styles has not been established, nor has the etiology 
of sex differences in personality. Some of the infancy studies 
mentioned above are making inroads. Thus the finding that 
mothers spend more time in face-to-face verbalizations with in- 
fant girls (Kagan, 1969; Moss, 1967; Goldberg & Lewis, 1969) 
may be tied to the observation that female infants are more 
verbally responsive and to the later superiority of females in 
verbal ability. Verbal responsiveness may also result from the 
fact that girls’ hearing is superior to that of boys (Garai & Schein- 
feld, 1968). Also relevant is a study with 10-year-olds in which 
Observations of mother-daughter interaction in task solving 
showed that girls good in math or spatial relations were left 
to solve tasks by themselves while the mothers of girls higher 
on verbal skills (the more typical female pattern) were more 
intrusive with help, suggestions, and criticism (Bing, 1963). 

The present paper will focus on an area that is even less 
explored: the question of motivation for top intellectual perform- 
ance. There are data that the very brightest women more often 
than comparable men stop short of operating at their top intel- 
lectual level. Terman and Oden (1947) have shown that gifted 
girls did not as adults fulfill their potential as often as gifted 
boys. Rossi (19652, 1965b) has summarized data indicating that 
even those few women who do go into science and the profes- 
sions rarely achieve eminence?, 

These data reflect in part the factors mentioned earlier—al- 
ternative choices in life that have been available to women but 
not to men, barriers to career opportunities that exist because 
of women's family roles, and discrimination in the professions 
which limits the rewards obtainable. The concern here is not 


"Simon, Clark, and Galway (1970), on the other hand, have reported 
that the woman PhD who is employed full time publishes as much as 
her male colleagues. 
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with these factors, however, but with a deeper, more psychologi- 
cally-based motivation that occurs in women. The most relevant 
data come from the work of Horner (1968, 1972) who has dem- 
onstrated with a projective story completion measure a “fear 
of success” among able college women. Furthermore, women 
who indicate fear of success show poorer performance in a 
competitive task than when the same task is performed alone. 
In interpreting her results, Horner suggests that this fear exists 
in women because their anticipation of success is accompanied 
by the anticipation of negative consequences in the form of 
social rejection or loss of femininity. 

The idea that the affiliative motive can be dysfunctional 
to performance is supported by another of Horner’s findings. 
Men who were motivated both to achieve and to affiliate showed 
a performance decrement when asked to compete with another 
man. Horner suggests this decrement may have resulted from 
a conflict of motives since “out-performing a competitor may 
be antagonistic to making him a friend.” 


AFFILIATIVE NEEDS AND ACHIEVEMENT 


There is a great deal of evidence that females have greater 
affiliative needs than males (Oetzel, 1966; Walberg, 1969) and 
therefore the conflict between affiliation and achievement proba- 
bly will occur more often for women. It seems that, apart from 
direct concerns with whether or not their behavior is sufficiently 
“feminine,” academic and professional women frequently allow 
their concern with affective relationships to interfere with the 
full use of their cognitive capacities. In group discussion and 
in intellectual argument, women often seem to sacrifice brilliance 
for rapport. - 

However, while the findings of the Horner studies (1972) 
and our observations of professional women focus attention 
on the dysfunctions of affiliative motivations for performance, 
there are data indicating that the desire for love and approval 
can also have a positive effect. In fact, the Crandalls (V. J. 
Crandall, 1963; V. C. Crandall, 1964) as well as others (Garai 
& Scheinfeld, 1968) have suggested that achievement behavior 
in girls is motivated not by mastery strivings as with boys, but 
by affiliative motives. 

In two very different studies, nursery school and elementary 
school girls’ achievement efforts were motivated by a desire 
for social approval to a greater extent than were boys’, In 
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the nursery school study the attempt was also made to motivate 
the children by appeals to mastery strivings; this technique suc- 
ceeded with boys but failed with girls (Lahtinen, 1964). In the 
study with elementary school children, achievement motives in 
boys were related positively to achievement test scores. Among 
the girls, affiliative motives, not achievement motives, were so 
related (Sears, 1962, 1963). Other studies with nursery school 
and elementary school children found affiliative behavior and 
achievement efforts positively related in girls, but boys showed 
no such relationship (Tyler, Rafferty, & Tyler, 1962; Crandall, 
Dewey, Katkovsky, & Preston, 1964). Similarly with adult women, 
the achievement arousal techniques that are effective with males 
have failed with females (Veroff, Wilcox, & Atkinson, 1953; 
Horner, 1968), but appeals to social acceptability have been 
successful (Field, 1951). 

There are also several studies that indicate that throughout 
grade school boys are more motivated than girls to master 
challenging tasks when social approval is not involved. When 
given the opportunity to perform an easy or more difficult 
task, to work on a puzzle they had already solved or one they 
had failed, to pursue further or escape a difficult problem, 
boys are more likely to choose the more difficult and challenging, 
girls to choose the task that promises easy success or to leave 
the scene (Crandall & Rabson, 1960; Moriarty, 1961; McManis, 
1965; Veroff, 1969). 

„From these studies it appears that female achievement be- 
havior even at preschool or early grade school ages is motivated 
by a desire for love rather than mastery. When achievement 
goals conflict with affiliative goals, as was the case in Horner's 
projective responses and in the competitive situation in which 
her fear-of-success girls showed less competent performance, 
achievement behavior will be diminished and/or anxiety result. 
This does not mean that academic performance is lower for 
females in general since it is often compatible with affiliative 
motives. In elementary schools, excellence is rewarded with love 
and approval by parents, teachers, and peers. Even in the lower 
socioeconomic class, sociometric studies show that academic €x- 
cellence in girls is rewarded with popularity (Glidewell et al., 
1966; Pope, 1953). In college, however, and in professional pur- 
suits, love is less frequently the reward for top performance. 
Driving a point home, winning an argument, beating others 
in competition, and attending to the task at hand without being 
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side-tracked by concern with rapport require the subordination 
of affiliative needs. 

In short, the qualities needed for sustained top performance 
—especially as an adult—are not typically part of a girl’s make- 
up. She wants approval and so she performs well in school. 
She works for good grades. And indeed throughout grammar 
school, high school, and college, she obtains higher grades than 
boys (Oetzel, 1966; Garai & Scheinfeld, 1968). If overachieve- 
ment is thought of as grades exceeding IQ's, then girls as 
a group are more overachieving than boys. But girls are less 
likely to become involved in their task; they are less motivated 
by strivings for mastery. In McClelland's sense of achievement 
(McClelland, Atkinson, Clark, & Lowell, 1953)—competition with 
a standard of excellence—they fall short.? 

This affiliative need may be particularly germane to achieve- 
ment patterns because it may be rooted in early experiences 
when the child is learning patterns of effectance. When little 
boys are expanding their mastery strivings, learning instrumental 
independence, developing skills in coping with their environment 
and confidence in this ability, little girls are learning that effec- 
tiveness—and even safety—lie in their affectional relationships. 
The idea expressed by Kagan (1964) that boys try to “figure 
the task” and girls try to “figure the teacher” seems rooted 
in early childrearing practices and reinforced by later experi- 
ences. 


STATEMENT OF THEORY 


It is the thesis here that the female child is given inadequate 
parental encouragement in early independence strivings. Fur- 
thermore, the separation of the self from the mother is more 
delayed or incomplete for the girl because she is the same 
sex with the same sex role expectations, and because girls have 
fewer conflicts with their parents. As a result, she does not 


land's test of achievement 
high or higher than those 
researchers have ques- 
Clelland et al., 1953; 


Women have obtained scores on McClel 
motivation under neutral conditions that are as 
Obtained by men under arousal conditions; however, 
tioned the validity of the measure for women (see Mc 
and Horner, 1968). 
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develop confidence in her ability to cope independently with 
the environment. She retains her infantile fears of abandonment; 
safety and effectiveness lie in her affective ties. These points 
will now be elaborated and supportive data brought in where 
available. 


The Development of Independence, Competence, and Self-Confidence 


All infants are dependent; as the child matures his indepen- 
dence strivings increase. Observers have often been impressed 
with what White (1960) calls the effectance motive—the child’s 
need to have an effect upon his environment. Thus the child 
grasps and releases, reaches and pulls, and in the course of 
doing this he learns about his environment and his ability to 
manipulate it. He develops cognitive abilities, and he develops 
a sense of effectiveness—a sense of competence through increas- 
ingly successful interaction with his environment. 1 

As the infant matures, the feats he undertakes get scarier. 
Increasingly they involve separating the self from the mother 
and leaving the security of that unity. Early independence explo- 
rations seem to take place most successfully with the parent 
present; the child moves toward independence so long as the 
"safety man" is in sight. As he gains confidence, the parents 
presence becomes less and less necessary. 

Very likely this period—somewhere between a year and 
three or four years of age—is critical in the development of 
independence and competence (Erikson, 1959; Veroff, 1969; 
White, 1960; Stendler, 1963). By critical, we mean a period 
when independence and competence orientations are more effi- 
ciently learned than at other times. There is a rapid building 
up of notions about the self and about the world. 

Although theories differ as to the exact timing and differen- 
tial importance of the events occurring in this period, all would 
probably agree on the minimal requirements for the develop- 
ment of independence and competence. Thus if the infant 1S 
deprived of affection, rejected, or prematurely pushed toward 
independence, he will not have a secure base from which to 
build true independence. ‘The dependency that results from 
a short shrift in early affective ties is probably of a distinct 
kind (Stendler, 1963). We do not think it is more characteristic 
of girls, nor that it is sufficiently common to the nonpathogenic 
middle class family to be useful in understanding prevalent 
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female achievement orientations. 

Even with an adequate affective base, independent behavior 
does not happen automatically. It requires not only opportunities 
for independent behavior but also actual parental encour- 
agement. Evidence for this can be found in Baumrind’s research 
(Baumrind & Black, 1967; Baumrind, 1971) which indicates 
that competence comes not from permissiveness but from guid- 
ance and encouragement. The first steps a child takes are excit- 
ing but also frightening, and cues from the mother can greatly 
influence the subsequent behavior. The mother’s delight is part 
of her independence training; her apprehension constitutes 
training in dependence. 

Further, if the child’s early independence behaviors are 
to be followed by more, these ventures must be reasonably 
in accord with his abilities. Repeated successes such as these 
will have the important effect of developing in the child a 
sense of competence. There may be a delicate timing mechanism 
—premature independence can backfire; but the parent who 
withholds independence opportunities too long and indeed does 
not encourage independent behavior will also fail to produce 
an independent child. (It is possible that the appropriate timing 
is different for boys than girls due to differences in abilities 
and maturation rates.) 

The awareness that the mother is a separate person whose 
wishes are not the same as his serves to increase the child's 
striving for autonomy and independence. Both Erikson and 
White see the period between one and three as the battle for 
autonomy. At this age the child’s motoric explorations often 
require parental interference. The span of consecutive action 
is such that interference can be frustrating for the child and 
completions gratifying. Toilet training usually occurs around 
this time. The child thus enters into conflict with his mother; 
Out of this conflict, if it does not involve his humiliation an 
defeat, the child will emerge with “a lasting sense of autonomy 
and pride [Erikson, 1959]" and “a measure of confidence in 
his own strength [White, 1960].” 


THE EMPIRICAL FINDINGS 


Independence Training: Sex Differences 


f Early exploratory behaviors in which the child interacts 
effectively with his environment are seen here as crucial in 
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building up a sense of competence. In this respect males have 
a number of advantages. 

Infant studies. Studies of neonates suggest a higher activity 
level on the part of the male, while females demonstrate greater 
tactile sensitivity and a lower pain threshold (Garai & Scheinfeld, 
1968). From these predispositions alone we could expect more 
exploratory behavior on the part of male infants, but to com- 
pound the matter observations of mothers with neonates show 
that even controlling for the differences in activity levels, 
mothers handle and stimulate males more than females (Moss, 
1967, undated). And a study by Rubenstein (1967) suggests 
that such maternal attentiveness facilitates exploratory behavior. 

Kagan and Lewis and their associates have also reported 
differences in maternal behavior toward male and female infants 
(Kagan, Levine, & Fishman, 1967; Goldberg & Lewis, 1969). 
Whether the maternal behavior is primarily a response to infant 
predispositions or a cause of the differences is not definitely 
established, but there is some evidence that both influences 
occur. That maternal behavior is not entirely a response to 
the infant is indicated by relationships found between the 
mother's infant care and her orientations prior to the child's 
birth. For example, Moss (1967) reports that mothers were inter- 
viewed two years before they gave birth and rated on their 
attitudes toward babies. A positive attitude toward babies was 
found to relate significantly to the amount of responsiveness 
later shown to her 3-week-old infant. This same investigator 
also found mutual visual regard—one of the earliest forms О 
mother-infant communication—to be related to maternal atti- 
tudes expressed before the birth (Moss & Robson, 1968). On 
the other hand, that maternal behavior is not the sole determi- 
nant of the infant's behavior is indicated by the fact that the 
sex differences in tactile stimulation and pain thresholds men- 
tioned above have been established for infants less than four 
days old and still in the hospital nursery (Garai & Scheinfeld, 
1968; Silverman, 1970). An interaction hypothesis seems most 
tenable in the light of the present data. : 

One of Moss's mother-infant interaction findings is particu- 
larly pertinent to the theory presented in this paper (196^, 
undated). He reports data on the mother's responsiveness to 
the infant’s cries and notes that this sequence—baby cries an 
mother responds with the needed care—is important in ev 
the infant's response to the mother as a supplier of comtor; 
The more closely the mother’s caretaking behavior is relat 
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to the infant's cries, the more effectively will the child “regard 
the mother as having reinforcing properties and respond to 
her accordingly [Moss, undated, p. 10]." The correlation ob- 
tained between maternal contact and infant irritability was sta- 
tistically significant for females but not for males. The mothers 
did not attend to the female infants more than the male (less, 
in fact) but their attention was more closely linked to the infant's 
state of need as expressed by crying. This finding if borne 
out by further research could be very important for several 
reasons. First, it could signify the beginning of a pattern of 
interaction between mothers and daughters in which the daugh- 
ters quickly learn that the mother is a souce of comfort; and 
the mother's behavior is reinforced by the cessation of crying. 
The sheer presence of the mother would soon signal the satisfac- 
tion of the infant's needs. Second, there is agreement among 
most investigators that there are critical periods in infancy when 
learning takes place so efficiently that long range behaviors 
are effected by simple but pertinently timed events; this might 
be such a critical period. Third, even if this is not a critical 
period, the finding may reflect an orientation of mothers toward 
daughters that is often repeated beyond the infancy period. 

In any case, one thing appears certain from this body of 
research on early mother-infant interaction: There are sex dif- 
ferences in both maternal and infant behavior during the first 
year of life. That sex role learning is begun so early should 
not be surprising. Sex is a primary status—the first one an- 
nounced at birth. The mother is very much aware of it. Her 
early behaviors toward the infant are not deliberate efforts to 
teach the child his proper sex role, but she has internalized 
society's view and acts accordingly. She acts toward her son 
as though he were sturdy and active and she is more likely 
to show pleasure when his behavior fits this image. Her daughter 
is her doll—sweet and delicate and pink. The mother's behavior 
reflects this perception, and if the child exhibits behavior consis- 
tent with the female stereotype, such as dependency, she is 
Not as likely to discourage it as she would with a son. — 

Independence training in childhood. Moving from early infancy, 
We find studies that link independence training and the parents 
achievement orientations to the child's competence (Baumrind 
& Black, 1967) and achievement orientations (Winterbottom, 
1958; Rosen & D'Andrade, 1959), but few examining sex dif 
ferences in the independence and achievement training children 


receive. It is our view that because of parental attitudes toward 
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male and female children which reflect their culturally assigned 
roles, males receive more effective independence training and 
encouragement. 

An adaptation of the Winterbottom measure for use with 
parents of younger children was developed by Torgoff (1958). 
Using this measure, Collard (1964) asked mothers of 4-year-olds 
to indicate the ages they thought parents should expect or 
permit certain child behaviors. For example, the parents were 
asked at what age they believed parents should: (a) begin to 
allow their child to use sharp scissors with no adult supervision, 
(b) begin to allow their child to play away from home for 
long periods of time during the day without first telling his 
parents where he will be. The answers to these questions yielded 
two measures—independence granting and achievement. induction. 
Mothers of girls responded with later ages than mothers of 
boys. This difference was significant for the independence-grant- 
ing items and it was particularly strong in the middle class. 
The achievement induction scores were not significantly dif- 
ferent for the two sexes, but close inspection of the data revealed 
that, for the middle class, mothers of girls indicated an earlier 
age for only two of the 18 items making up the scale. One 
of the two exceptions was “sharing toys” which may have more 
to do with inter-personal relationships than with achievement. 

Parental anxiety and protectiveness. Still another difference in 
the independence training received by boys and girls may stem 
from parental ambivalence: Parents may show more unambiva- 
lent pleasure in sons’ achievements than in daughters’. The 
young child’s first motoric adventures can produce anxiety in 
the mother as well as the child, just as they produce pleasure 
for both. It seems likely that for the parent of a boy there 
is a particular pride in the achievement and less of a feeling 
of the child's fragility; as a result there is a clearer com- 
munication of pleasure in the achievement per se. A beaming 
mother when the child takes his first steps may have a very 
different effect than the mother who looks anxious while holding 
out loving arms. In the former case, the task itself becomes 
the source of pleasure (in reinforcement terms the reward 3 
closer to the act). In the latter case, the mother is saying ae 
effect, "You may break your neck en route, but I will give 
you love when you get here.” The mother’s indications of md 
as the child moves toward independence make the child dou z 
his own competence, for mothers are still omniscient to t 
young child. 
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There is some indirect evidence for this view. Despite the 
greater maturity and sturdiness of the female infant (Garai 
& Scheinfeld, 1968), parents think of them as more fragile. 
Furthermore, behavioral observations of infants have shown that 
male infants are handled more vigorously (Moss, 1967). The 
setting of later ages for granting autonomy to girls, as indicated 
in the Collard (1964) study mentioned earlier, suggests that 
parents are more protective, if not more anxious, toward girls. 
For example, parents report allowing boys to cross busy streets 
by themselves earlier, though they are not motorically more 
advanced than girls and their greater motoric impulsivity would 
seem to make this more dangerous. And we do know that 
infants pick up the subtle attitudes of their caretakers. This 
was demonstrated in the well known study by Escalona (1945) 
in which the infant's preference for orange or tomato juice 
depended heavily on the preference of the nurse who regularly 
fed him. The infant had no way of knowing his nurse’s prefer- 
ence except through sensing her attitude as she fed him. 

Another kind of parent behavior that is detrimental to 
the development of independence might be called over-help. Mas- 
tery requires the ability to tolerate frustration. If the parent 
responds too quickly with aid, the child will not develop such 
tolerance. This shortcoming—the tendency to withdraw from 
a difficult task rather than to tackle the problem and tolerate 
the temporary frustration—seems to characterize females more 
than males. This has been demonstrated in the test situations 
mentioned earlier, and Crandall and Rabson (1960) have also 
found that, in free play, grade school girls are more likely than 
boys to withdraw from threatening situations and more frequent- 
ly to seek help from adults and peers. The dysfunctions of 
this response for the development of skills and a sense of compe- 
tence are clear. There are no data to indicate that over-help 
behavior is more characteristic of parents of girls, but such 
a difference seems likely in view of the greater emphasis placed 
on the independence training of boys. 

Clearly more research is needed to iden 
the independence and achievement training—an 
Overprotection and over-help—that parents provide boys and 
girls. Even if the differences we have described are definitely 
established, it will still need to be shown that this pattern О 
parental protectiveness and insufficient independence training 
isa major contributor to an inadequate sense of personal (ош 
tence in girls. It should be pointed out, however, that 


tify differences in 
d in any 
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inference is consistent with the findings that girls are more 
anxious than boys, more likely to underestimate their abilities, 
and more apt to lack confidence in their own judgment when 
it is contrary to that of others (Sarason, 1963; Sarason & Har- 
matz, 1965; Sears, 1964; Crandall, Katkovsky, & Preston, 1962; 
Hamm & Hoving, 1969). There is also evidence that the above 
pattern is reinforced by the later socialization experiences of 
girls. Several investigators report that while dependency in boys 
is discouraged by parents, teachers, peers, and the mass media, 
it is more acceptable in girls (Kagan & Moss, 1962; Kagan, 
1964; Sears, Rau, & Alpert, 1965). Data from the Fels study 
(Kagan & Moss, 1962) are particularly interesting in this respect, 
reporting that childhood dependency predicted to adult depen- 
dency for females but not males, the converse being true for 
aggression. Their interpretation is that pressure is exerted on 
the child to inhibit behaviors that are not congruent with sex 
role standards (Kagan, 1964). 


Establishing a Separate Self: Sex Differences 


Same sex parent as primary caretaker. Separation of the self 
is facilitated when the child is the opposite sex of the primary 
caretaker. Parsons (1949, 1965) and Lynn (1962, 1969), as well 
as others, have pointed out that both males and females form 
their first attachment to the mother. The girl's modeling of 
the mother and maintaining an identity with her is consistent 
with her own sex role, but the boy must be trained to identify 
with his father or to learn some abstract concept of the male 
role. As a result, the boy’s separation from the mother is en- 
couraged; it begins earlier and is more complete. The girl, 
on the other hand, is encouraged to maintain her identification 
with the mother; therefore she is not as likely to establish an 
early and independent sense of self. If the early experiences 
of coping with the environment independently are crucial in 
the development of competence and self-confidence, as sug- 
gested previously, the delayed and possibly incomplete emer- 
gence of the self should mitigate against this development. 

There are no studies that directly test this hypothesis. As 
indirect evidence, however, there are several studies showing 
that the more identified with her mother and the more feminine 
the girl is, the less likely she is to be a high achiever and 
to excel in mathematics, analytic skills, creativity, and game 
strategies. For example, Plank and Plank (1954) found that 
outstanding women mathematicians were more attached to an 
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identified with their fathers than their mothers. Bieri (1960) 
found that females high on analytical ability also tended to 
identify with their fathers. Higher masculinity scores for girls 
are related positively to various achievement measures (Oetzel, 
1961; Milton, 1957; Kagan & Kogan, 1970), as are specific 
masculine traits such as aggressiveness (Sutton-Smith, Crandall, 
& Roberts, 1964; Kagan & Moss, 1962). The relation between 
cross-sex identification and cognitive style for both boys and 
girls is discussed also by Maccoby (1966). 

For several reasons the above studies provide only limited 
support for our view. First, there is some evidence, though 
less consistent, that “overly masculine" males, like “overly femi- 
nine" females, are lower on various achievement-related mea- 
Sures (Maccoby, 1966; Kagan & Kogan, 1970). Second, the defi- 
nitions and measures of femininity may have a built-in anti- 
achievement bias. Third, the question of the mother’s actual 
characteristics has been ignored; thus the significant factor ma’ 
not be closeness to the mother and insufficient sense of self, 
as here proposed. The significant factor may be identifying 
With a mother who is herself passive and dependent. If the 
mother were a mathematician, would the daughter's close identi- 
fication be dysfunctional to top achievement? 

Clearly the available data are inadequate and further re- 
Search is needed to assess the importance of having the same 
Sex as the primary caretaker for personality and cognitive devel- 
opment. 

Parent-Child conflict. Establishing the self as separate from 
the mother is also easier for boys because they have more 
conflict with the mother than do girls. Studies of neonates 
Suggest, as mentioned above, that males are more motorically 
active; this has also been observed with older children (Garai 
& Scheinfeld, 1968; Moss, 1967; Goldberg & Lewis, 1969). Fur- 
thermore, sex differences in aggressive behavior are solidly estab- 
lished (Oetzel, 1966; Kagan, 1964), and there is some evidence 
that this is constitutionally based (Bardwick, 1971). Because, of 
these differences, the boy's behavior is more likely to brin 
him into conflict with parental authority. Boys are discipline 
More often than girls, and this discipline is more likely to be 
of a power assertive kind (Becker, 1964; Sears, „МассоБу, & 
Levin, 1957; Heinstein, 1965). These encounters facilitate a sepa- 
Tation of the self from the parent. (While extremely severe 
discipline might have a very different effect, this is not common 
In the middle class.) 
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One implication of this is that girls need a little maternal 
rejection if they are to become independently competent and 
self-confident. And indeed a generalization that occurs in most 
recent reviews is that high achieving females had hostile mothers 
while high achieving males had warm ones (Bardwick, 1971; 
Garai & Scheinfeld, 1968; Maccoby, 1966; Silverman, 1970). 
This generalization is based primarily on the findings of the 
Fels longitudinal study (Kagan & Moss, 1962). In this study 
"maternal hostility" toward the child during his first three years 
was related positively to the adult achievement behavior of girls 
and negatively to the adult achievement behavior of boys. Mater- 
nal protection, on the other hand, as mentioned earlier, related 
negatively to girl's achievement and positively to boy's. 

In discussions of these findings “maternal hostility" is often 
equated with rejection. There is reason to believe, however, 
that it may simply be the absence of "smother love." First, 
the sample of cooperating families in the Fels study is not 
likely to include extremely rejecting parents. These were pri- 
marily middle class parents who cooperated with a child develop- 
ment study for 25 years. They were enrolled in the study when 
the mother was pregnant, and over the years they tolerated 
frequent home visits, each lasting from 3 to 4 hours, as well 
as behavioral observations of their children in nursery school 
and camp. Second, we have already pointed out that what is 
"high hostility" toward girls, might not be so labeled if the 
same behavior were expressed toward boys. It is interesting 
to note in this connection that "high hostility" toward girls 
during these early years is related positively to "acceleration 
Gie., the tendency to push the child's cognitive and motoric 
development) and negatively to maternal protectiveness. Neither 
of these relationships is significant for the boys (Kagan & Moss, 
1962, p. 207). Further, the mothers who were "hostile" to their 
daughters were better educated than the “nonhostile.” In addi- 
tion to being achievers, the daughters were "less likely to with- 
draw from stressful situations" as adults. The authors themselves 
suggest that the latter "may reflect the mother's early pressure 
for independence and autonomy [p. 213]." d 

Our interpretation of these findings then is that many girls 
experience too much maternal rapport and protection during 
their early years. Because of this they find themselves as adults 
unwilling (or unable) to face stress and with inadequate motiva- 
tion for autonomous achievement. It is significant that the reta- 
tionships described are strongest when the early years are com 
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pared to the adult behavior. Possibly the eagerness to please 
adults sometimes passes as achievement or maturity during the 
childhood years. 

While excessive rapport between mother and son occurs, 
it is less common and usually of a different nature. The achieve- 
ment of boys may be in greater danger from too much conflict 
with parents—there being little likelihood of too little. 

The danger for girls of too much maternal nurturance 
has been pointed out by Bronfenbrenner (1961a, 1961b) and 
is consistent with data reported by Crandall, Dewey, Katkovsky, 
and Preston (1964). The finding that girls who are more impul- 
sive than average have more analytic thinking styles while the 
reverse pattern holds for boys also fits this interpretation (Sigel, 
1965; Kagan, Rosman, Day, Phillips, & Phillips, 1964). That 
is, impulsive girls may be brought into more conflict with their 
mothers, as in the typical pattern for boys. Maccoby (1966) 
has suggested that the actual relationship between impulsivity 
and analytic thinking is curvilinear: The extreme impulsivity 
that characterizes the very impulsive boys is dysfunctional, but 
the high impulsivity of the girls falls within the optimal range. 
In our view, the optimal range is enough to insure some conflict 
in the mother-child relationship but not so much as to interfere 
with the child’s effective performance. 


Inadequate Self-Confidence and Dependence on Others 


Since the little girl has (a) less encouragement for indepen- 
dence, (b) more parental protectiveness, (c) less cognitive and 
social pressure for establishing an identity separate from the 
mother, and (d) less mother-child conflict which highlights this 
separation, she engages in less independent exploration of her 
environment. As a result she does not develop skills in coping 
with her environment nor confidence in her ability to do so. 
She continues to be dependent upon adults for solving her 
problems and because of this she needs her affective ties wi 
adults. Her mother is not an unvarying supply of love but 
18 sometimes angry, disapproving, ог unavailable. If the child’s 
own resources are insufficient, being on her own 15 frustrating 
and frightening. Fears of abandonment are very common in 
infants and young children even when the danger 15 remote. 
Involvement in mastery explorations and the increasing compe- 
tence and confidence that results can help alleviate these fears, 
but for girls they may continue even into adulthood. The кайп: 
pation of being alone and unloved then may have a particularly 
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desperate quality in women. The hypothesis we propose is that 
the all-pervasive affiliative need in women results from this 
syndrome. 

Thus boys learn effectance through mastery, but girls are 
effective through eliciting the help and protection of others. 
The situations that evoke anxiety in each sex should be different 
and their motives should be different. ! 

The theoretical view presented in this paper is speculative 
but it appears to be consistent with the data. In the preceding 
sections we have reviewed the research on sex differences in 
early socialization experiences. The theory would also lead us 
to expect that owing to these differences females would show 
less self-confidence and more instrumental dependency than 
males, 

The data on dependency are somewhat unclear largely be- 
cause the concept has been defined differently in different stud- 
ies. These findings have been summarized by Kagan (1964), 
Oetzel (1966), Garai and Scheinfeld (1968), and the concept 
of dependency has been discussed by Maccoby and Masters 
(1970). The balance of the evidence is that females are more 
dependent, at least as we are using the concept here, and this 
difference appears early and continues into maturity. Goldberg 
and Lewis (1969) report sex differences in dependency among 
one-year-olds, but Crandall and his associates (Crandall, Preston, 
& Rabson, 1960; Crandall & Rabson, 1960) found such dif- 
ferences only among elementary school children and not among 
preschoolers. It should be noted, however, that even differences 
that do not show up until later can have their roots in early 
experiences. For example, independence training at a later age 
may require a sense of competence based on early successes 
if it is to be effective. { 

The findings on self-confidence show that girls, and particu- 
larly the bright ones, underestimate their own ability. When 
asked to anticipate their performance on new tasks or on repeti- 
tion tasks, they give lower estimates than boys and lower esti- 
mates than their performance indicates (Brandt, 1958; Sears, 
1964; Crandall, Katkovsky, & Preston, 1962; Crandall, 1968). 
The studies that show the girls’ greater suggestibility and ten- 
dency to switch perceptual judgments when faced wi! 
discrepant opinions are also consistent with their having less 
self-confidence (Iscoe, Williams, & Harvey, 1963; Allen & 
Crutchfield, 1963; Nakamura, 1958; Hamm & Hoving, 1969; 
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Stein & Smithells, 1969)*. Boys set higher standards for them- 
selves (Walter & Marzolf, 1951). As mentioned earlier, difficult 
tasks are seen as challenging to males, whereas females seek 
to avoid them (Veroff, 1969; Crandall & Rabson, 1960; Moriarty, 
1961; McManis, 1965). Thus the research suggests that girls 
lack confidence in their own abilities and seek effectance through 
others (Crandall & Rabson, 1960). Affective relationships under 
these conditions would indeed be paramount. 

The findings indicating that this is the case—that affective 
relationships are paramount in females—were summarized earli- 
er in this paper. The data suggest that they have higher affiliative 
needs and that achievement behavior is motivated by a desire 
to please. If their achievement behavior comes into conflict 
with affiliation, achievement is likely to be sacrificed or anxiety 
may result. 


IMPLICATIONS 


If further research provides support for the present devel- 
opmental speculations, many questions will still need answering 
before childrearing patterns used with girls can be totally con- 
demned. Even from the standpoint of achievement behavior, 
I would caution that this paper has only dealt with the upper 
end of the achievement curve. Indices of female performance, 
like the female IQ scores, cluster closer to the mean and do 
not show the extremes in either direction that the male indices 
show. The same qualities that may interfere with top perform- 
ance at the highest achievement levels seem to have the effect 
of making the girls conscientious students in the lower grades. 
Is it possible for the educational system to use the positive 
motivations of girls to help them more fully develop their intel- 
lectual capacities rather than to train them in obedient learning? 
The educational system that rewards conformity and discourages 
divergent thinking might be examined for its role in the pattern 
we have described. 

Although childrearing patterns that fail to produce a compe- 
tent and self-confident child are obviously undesirable, it may 


1G; н hich conflict with 
Girls do not conform more to peer standards w y conform more 


adult norms (Douvan & Adelson, 1966), even though they соп 
When group pressure is in opposition to their own perceptual judgments. 
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be that boys are often prematurely pushed into independence. | 
Because this paper has focused on achievement orientations, 

it may seem that I have set up the male pattern as ideal. 
This is not at all intended. The ability to suppress other aspects 
of the situation in striving for mastery is not necessarily a prere- 
quisite for mental health or a healthy society. The more diffuse 
achievement needs of women may make for greater flexibility 
in responding to the various possibilities that life offers at dif- 
ferent stages in the life cycle. A richer life may be available 
to women because they do not single-mindedly pursue academic 
or professional goals. And from a social standpoint, a preoccupa- 
tion with achievement goals can blot out consideration of the 
effect of one’s work on the welfare of others and its meaning 
in the larger social scheme. 

A loss in intellectual excellence due to excessive affiliative 
needs, then, might seem a small price to pay if the alternative 
isa single-minded striving for mastery. But the present hypothe- 
sis suggests that women’s affiliative needs are, at least in part, 
based on an insufficient sense of competence and as such they 
may have a compelling neurotic quality. While I have not made 
the very high achievement needs more characteristic of males 
the focus of this paper, they too may have an unhealthy base. 
By unraveling the childhood events that lead to these divergent 
orientations we may gain insights that will help both sexes de- 
velop their capacities for love and achievement. 
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The motive to avoid success is conceptualized within the framework 
of an expectancy-value theory of motivation. It is identified as an 
internal psychological representative of the dominant societal stereo- 
type which views competence, independence, competition, and intel- 
lectual achievement as qualities basically inconsistent with femininity 
even though positively related to masculinity and mental ЙЕ, 
The expectancy that success in achievement-related situations will 
be followed by negative consequences arouses fear of success in 
otherwise achievement-motivated women which then inhibits their 
performance and levels of aspiration. The incidence of fear of success 
is considered as a function of the age, sex, and educational and 
occupational level of subjects tested between 1964 and 1971. net 
ment of the educational and interpersonal functioning of those | igh 
in fear of success is noted and consequences for both the individual 
and society are discussed. 


_ The prevalent image of women found throughout history, 
amidst both scholarly and popular circles, has with few excep. 
tons converged on the idea that femininity and individual 
achievements which reflect intellectual competence or leadership 
Potential are desirable but mutually exclusive goals. The aggres- 
Sive and, by implication, masculine qualities inherent in a capacity 
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for mastering intellectual problems, attacking difficulties, and 
making final decisions are considered fundamentally antagonistic 
to or incompatible with femininity. Since the time of Freud’s 
treatise on the “Psychology of Women,” the essence of femininity 
has been equated with the absence or “the repression of (their) 
aggressiveness, which is imposed upon women by their constitu- 
tions and by society [Freud, 1933, p. 158].” For instance: 


. it is highly probable that the undoubted superiority of the 
male sex in intellectual and creative achievement is related to their 
greater endowment of aggression. . . . The hypothesis that women, 
if only given the opportunity and encouragement, would equal or 
surpass the creative achievements of men is hardly defensible [Storr, 
1970, p. 68]. 


Each step forward as a successful American regardless of sex means 
а step back as a woman [Mead, 1949]. 

It has taken us a long time to become aware of the extent 
to which this image of woman has actually been internalized, 
thus acquiring the capacity to exert psychological pressures on 
our behavior of which we are frequently unaware. 

It is clear in our data, just as in Broverman, Vogel, Brover- 
man, Clarkson, and Rosenkrantz (1970), that the young men 
and women tested over the past seven years still tend to evaluate 
themselves and to behave in ways consistent with the dominant 
stereotype that says competition, independence, competence, in- 
tellectual achievement, and leadership reflect positively on men- 
tal health and masculinity but are basically inconsistent or in 
conflict with femininity. 

Thus despite the fact that we have a culture and an educa- 
tional system that ostensibly encourage and prepare men an 
women identically for careers, the data indicate that social and, 
even more importantly, internal psychological barriers roote 
in this image really limit the opportunities to men. 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL BARRIER TO ACHIEVEMENT IN WOMEN 


Maccoby (1963) has pointed out that a girl who maintains 
the qualities of independence and active striving which are neces 
sary for intellectual mastery defies the conventions of sex appro- 
priate behavior and must pay a price in anxiety. This we 
is encompassed in the conceptualization (Horner, 1968) of t Ў 
Motive to Avoid Success (М _,) which was developed in ап d 
tempt to understand or explain the major unresolved sex = 
ferences detected in previous research on achievement mot! 
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tion (Atkinson, 1958; McClelland, Atkinson, Clark, & Lowell, 
1953). When it was first introduced as a psychological barrier 
to achievement in women, the Motive to Avoid Success was 
conceptualized within the framework of an expectancy-value 
theory of motivation as a latent, stable personality disposition 
acquired early in life in conjunction with standards of sex role 
identity. In expectancy-value theories of motivation, the most 
important factors in determining the arousal of these dispositions 
or motives and thereby the ultimate strength of motivation and 
direction of one’s behavior are: (a) the expectations or beliefs 
the individual has about the nature and likelihood of the conse- 
quences of his/her actions, and (b) the value of these conse- 
quences to the individual in light of his/her particular motives. 
Anxiety is aroused, according to the theory, when one expects 
that the consequences of action will be negative. The anxiety 
then functions to inhibit the action expected to have the negative 
consequences; it does not, however, determine which action 
will then be undertaken. In other words, within this framework, 
avoidance motives inhibit actions expected to have unattractive 
consequences. They can tell us what someone will not do, but 
not what he will do. The latter is a function of which positive- 
approach motives and tendencies are characteristic of the indi- 
vidual (Atkinson & Feather, 1966; Horner, 1970a). А 

With this in mind, I argued that most women have a motive 
to avoid success, that is, a disposition to become anxious about 
achieving success because they expect negative consequences 
(such as social rejection and/or feelings of being unfeminine) 
as a result of succeeding. Note that this is not to say that 
Most women “want to fail” or have a “motive to approach 
failure.” The presence of a “will to fail” would, in accordance 
with the theory, imply that they actively seek out failure because 
they anticipate or expect positive consequences from failing. 
The presence of a motive to avoid success, on the other hand, 
implies that the expression of the achievement-directed. tenden- 
cies of most otherwise positively motivated young Women is 
inhibited by the arousal of a thwarting disposition to be anxious 
about the negative consequences they expect will follow the 
desired success. 

A review of the results of the se 
Over the past few years, summarized in 
the idea that despite the emphasis on a new 
Particularly since the mid sixties, negative а 
toward and about successful women have re 
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perhaps even increased and intensified among both male and 
female subjects. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN THE STRENGTH OF THE MOTIVE 
TO Avow Success: Its ASSESSMENT AND 
FUNCTIONAL SIGNIFICANCE 


It was hypothesized (Horner, 1968) that the motive to avoid 
success would be significantly more characteristic of women than 
of men, and also more characteristic of high achievement 
oriented, high ability women who aspire to and /or are capable 
of achieving success than of low achievement oriented, low ability 
women who neither aspire to nor can achieve success. After 
all, if you neither want nor can achieve success, the expectancy 
of negative consequences because of success would be rather 
meaningless. It was assumed that individual differences in the 
strength of the motive to avoid success would not be manifested 
in behavior unless aroused by the expectancy that negative conse- 
quences would follow success. This is most likely to occur In 
competitive achievement situations in which performance reflect- 
ing intellectual and leadership ability is to be evaluated against 
à standard of excellence and also against a competitor's perform- 
ance. Once aroused, the tendency or motivation to avoid success 
would inhibit the expression of all positive motivation or tenden- 
des to do well and thus should have an adverse effect on 
performance in these situations. It was assumed, furthermore, 
that the negative incentive value or repulsive aspects of success 
should be greater for women in interpersonal competition than 
in noncompetitive achievement situations, especially against ma e 
competitors. 
. In order to test our hypotheses about the presence and 
impact of the motive to avoid success, it was necessary to develop 
à measure of individual differences in the motive. At the en 
of the Standard Thematic Apperceptive Test (TAT) for measur- 
ing the achievement motive, in which verbal leads rather than 
pictures were used, an additional verbal lead connoting а high 
level of accomplishment in a mixed-sex competitive achievement 
Situation was included. The 90 females in the initial study 
responded to the lead “After first term finals, Anne finds herself 
at the top of her medical school class.” For the 88 males in 
the sample, the lead was “After first term finals, John finds 
himself at the top of his medical school class.” The subjects 
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were predominantly freshmen and sophomore undergraduate 
students at a large midwestern university. 

A very simple present-absent system was adopted for scoring 
fear of success imagery. The specific criteria used as an indica- 
tion of the motive to avoid success were developed in accordance 
with Scott’s (1958) results. His data show what happens in a 
TAT when a person is confronted with a cue or situation that 
represents a threat rather than a goal, or simultaneously repre- 
sents a goal and a threat. These can be found in Horner (1968, 
1970b). Briefly, the Motive to Avoid Success is scored as present 
if the subjects, in response to a thematic lead about a successful 
figure of their own sex, made statements in their stories showing 
conflict about the success, the presence or anticipation of nega- 
tive consequences because of the success, denial of effort or 
responsibility for attaining the success, denial of the cue itself, 
or some other bizarre or inappropriate response to the cue. 
In accordance with our hypothesis, fear of success imagery domi- 
nated the female Tesponses and was relatively absent in the 
male responses. 

In response to the successful male cue, more than 90% 
of the men in the study showed strong positive feelings, indicated 
increased striving, confidence in the future, and a belief that 
this success would be instrumental to fulfilling other goals—such 
as providing a secure and happy home for some girl. For exam- 
ple, there was the story in which John is thinking about his 
girl, Cheri, whom he will marry at the end of med school 
and to whom he can give all the things she desires after he 
becomes established. He decides he must not let up, but must 
work even harder than he did before so as to be able to БО 
Into research. Fewer than 10% of the men responded at all 
negatively and these focussed primarily on the young mans 
rather dull personality. 

On the other hand, in response to the successful female 
cue 65% of the girls were disconcerted, troubled, or confused 
by the cue. Unusual excellence in women was clearly associated 
for them with the loss of femininity, social rejection, personal 
or societal destruction, or some combination of the above. Their 
responses were filled with negative consequences and affect, 
righteous indignation, withdrawal rather than enhanced striving, 
concern, or even an inability to accept the information presente! 
in the cue. There was a typical story, for example, in which 
Anne deliberately lowers her academic standing the next term 
and does all she subtly can to help Carl, whose grades come 
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up. She soon drops out of med-school, they marry, and Carl 
goes on in school while she raises their family. 

Some girls stressed that Anne is unhappy, aggressive, un- 
married, or that she is so ambitious that she uses her family, 
husband, and friends as tools in the advancement of her career. 
Others argued that Anne is a code name for a non-existent 
person created by a group of med students who take turns 
taking exams and writing papers for Anne. In other words, 
women showed significantly more evidence of the motive to 
avoid success than did the men, with 59 of the 90 women 
scoring high and only 8 of the 88 men doing so. (The chi 
square difference of 58.05 was significant at p < .0005). 

The pattern of sex differences in the production of fear 
of success imagery found in the first study has been maintained 
in the subsequent samples of (white) men and women tested 
since that time (see Table 1). The major difference has been 
ап increase, noted over the past two years, in the extent to 
Which fear of success imagery or negative consequences are 
expressed by male subjects in response to cues about successful 
male figures, who have come increasingly to be viewed as lacking 
à social consciousness and having *Waspish" or selfish personal- 
ities; e.g., “John will finish med school with very high honors— 
marry the fattest woman in town and become an extremely 
rich and self-centered doctor." А 

The fact that college students of both sexes, but especially 
the men, are currently taking an increasingly negative view 
of success as it has been traditionally defined 1s reflected in 
another set of recent data collected in the winter of 1970 (Pre- 
Scott, 1971), Forty-seven percent of the 36 male freshmen under- 
graduates in this sample responded with negative imagery to 
the cue. This was a significant increase with respect to previous 
male samples. Even in this sample, however, significant sex 
differences in the presence of fear of success imagery were 
Maintained. Thirty, or 88%, of the 34 women tested scored 
high in fear of success compared with 17, or 47%, of the 
36 men tested (x? = 13.43, p < .01). Furthermore, the content 
of the stories differed significantly between the sexes. Most 
9f the men who responded with the expectation of negative 
consequences because of success were not concerned about their 
masculinity but were instead likely to have expressed existential 
Concerns about finding a *non-materialistic happiness and satis- 
faction in life." These concerns, which reflect changing attitudes 
toward traditional kinds of success or achievement їп our society, 
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played little, if any, part in the female stories. Most of the 
women who were high in fear of success imagery continued 
to be concerned about the discrepancy between success in the 
situation described and feminine identity. In the past two years, 
the manifest content of this concern has been demonstrated 
in several new themes that were not evident in previous work. 
Take, for example, the story in which Anne feels out of place 
and has “a fear of becoming a lesbian . . . maybe she shouldn't 
have cheated on the exam, then the other men would have felt 
better about her being stupid"; or that in which she wants 
to go on to a career in law and doesn't particularly want children: 
"Her husband wants to do as well as she is, but feels unable 
to. She will go on in law school. He will substitute sugar for 
her pills so she gets knocked up. She has the baby—in between 
lectures—and an hour later is back at the books. He hits his 
head against the wall." 

One of the objectives of several studies done was simply 
to observe the incidence of Fear of Success imagery in female 
subjects at different ages and at different educational, occupa- 
tional, and ability levels. The specific content of the verbal 
lead used in each sample was altered so as to make the situation 
described more consistent and meaningful with respect to the 
age, educational level, and occupation of the subjects being 
tested. For instance, in the junior high and high school levels 
the cue used was "Sue has just found out that she has been 
made valedictorian of her class." The results summarized in 
Table 1 show that the incidence of M. , in the samples we've 
tested has ranged from a low of 47% in a 7th grade junior 
high school sample to a high of 88% in a sample of high 
ability current undergraduate students at a high ranking eastern 
school (see Table 1). The incidence of fear of success foun 
in a sample of administrative secretaries in a large corporation, 
all of whom were able high school graduates, was also high 
(86.6%). In each of the female college samples tested so far, 
fear of success imagery has ranged from 60%-88%. 


THE IMPACT or M. ,oN LEVELS or ASPIRATION AND 
PERFORMANCE IN ACHIEVEMENT-ORIENTED SITUATIONS 

In light of the vast sex differences found in the presence 

of Fear of Success imagery it seemed very important to stu у 


the differential impact of individual differences in the pe: 
to avoid success on performance and levels of aspiration 1 
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achievement-oriented situations, and, furthermore, to under- 
stand what personal and situational factors are most effective 
in arousing the motive or in keeping it in check. 

In accordance with the theory, the motive to avoid success 
is believed to affect performance only in situations in which 
it is aroused. The assumption that fear of success is aroused 
in situations in which there is concern over or anxiety about 
competitiveness and its aggressive overtones was tested and re- 
ceived support in the first study (Horner, 1968). For 30 male 
and 30 female subjects it was possible to compare the level 
of their performance on a number of achievement tasks in 
a large mixed-sex competitive situation with their own subse- 
quent performance in a strictly noncompetitive but achievement- 
oriented situation in which the only competition involved was 
with the task and one’s internal standards of excellence. This 
was the best group on which to test the hypothesis because 
each subject acted as his own control for ability effects. Thirteen 
of the 17 girls in this group who had scored high in the M_, 
performed at a significantly lower level in the mixed-sex competi- 
tive condition than they subsequently did in the noncompetitive 
condition. Twelve of the 13 girls in the group who had scored 
low in fear of success on the other hand did better under 
the competitive condition, as did most of the male (2/3) subjects 
in this group (Horner, 1968). In other words, in accordance 
with the hypothesis only 1 of the 13 girls low in fear of success 
showed the performance decrement under competition which 
was characteristic of the girls high in fear of success. (The 
chi square difference between the groups was 11.37, p < .01). 

Anxiety about success was the only one of the four other 
Psychological variables for which individual differences were 
assessed in the study that predicted female performance. It 
is important to note that the motive to avoid success showed 
No relationship with the strength of the affiliation motive nor 
did the latter predict to the performance of the female subjects. 
The results of this part of the study clearly indicated that young 
Women, especially those high in the motive to avoid success, 
would be least likely to develop their interests and explore 
their intellectual potential when competing against others, espe- 
cially against men. i ы, H 

These conclusions, drawn from the preceding within subject 
analysis, were supported by comparing the questionnane 


responses of all 90 female subjects who had been randomly 


1 а ifi m- 
assigned between each of three experimental conditions, two <O 
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petitive and one noncompetitive. Following her performance 
in one of the experimental achievement-oriented conditions, 
each subject was asked to indicate on a scale, “How important 
was it for you to do well in this situation?” In both competitive 
conditions the mean level of importance reported by subjects 
high in anxiety about success was significantly lower than for 
subjects low in anxiety about success (p < .05). In the noncom- 
petitive condition the difference, although short of the conven- 
tionally accepted level of significance (p < .10), was in the 
same direction. For subjects high in motive to avoid success, 
differences in mean level of importance between the noncom- 
petitive condition and each of the competitive conditions were 
significant (p < .05); but no significant differences were found 
between the conditions for the subjects low in motive to avoid 
success. A more complete discussion of these results can be 
found in Horner (1968). 


Arousing or Minimizing M_, 

Schwenn’s (1970) results in a small pilot study of 16 women 
at an outstanding eastern women’s college began our exploration 
of the elements of both a personal and situational nature present 
during the college experience which arouse the motive to avoid 
success. Most of the students arrive at the highly select school 
dedicated to the idea of distinguishing themselves in a future 
career, even if they are not sure what it will be. According 
to Schwenn’s data, by the time these women are juniors most 
have changed their plans and aspirations toward a less ambitious, 
more traditionally feminine direction. This is similar to Tangri's 
(1969) findings at a large midwestern university. Although 
Schwenn's sample was small, approximating a case study ap- 
proach, the findings were useful in raising a number of impor- 
tant questions for further exploration. 

Schwenn used a questionnaire and intensive interviews to 
explore the impact on behavior of the motive to avoid success. 
Particular attention was paid to how this motive influences the 
educational and career aspirations of these very bright and 
highly motivated young women especially at a time in our society 
when self-actualization and the equality of women are drawing 
much public attention. All the girls in the sample were doing 
well and had grade point averages of B or better. Nevertheless, 
12 of the 16 girls showed evidence of fear of success on à 
modified questionnaire version of the TAT cue. In this version 

subjects are not asked to write a thematic story but are ask 
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instead simply to describe the person represented in the cue. 
The same scoring criteria are used for both forms and evidence 
of fear of success from both is highly correlated (Horner, 1970b). 
Subjects whose descriptions indicated the possible presence of 
a motive to avoid success manifested their anxiety in several 
ways. To begin with, they prefer not to divulge the fact that 
they are doing well or have received an “A” to male peers, 
preferring instead to make their failures known. The more 
Successful they were the less likely they were to want to say 
$0. All 3 of the girls who had straight A averages would prefer 
to tell a boy that they have gotten а "C" than ап “А” Most 
of the girls with B's preferred to report an “A.” Whereas all 
4 of the girls whose descriptions manifested low fear of success 
said they were more likely to report an *A" to a male friend 
(sometimes coupled with an explanation), only one-third of the 
12 girls indicating high fear of success were likely to do so. 
Even more important perhaps is the fact that only 2 of 
the 16 girls in the sample had in fact after three years of 
college changed their plans toward a more ambitious or more 
traditionally masculine direction. The rest report changes in 
their majors and future career plans toward what each of them 
Considered to be for her а more traditional, appropriately feminine, 
and less ambitious one, i.e., to work for a politician instead of 
being a politician, to teach instead of going to law school, to 
ome a housewife instead of any number of things. c 
_ Individual differences in evidence of M_, were very effective 
in predicting these patterns of behavior. Eleven of the 12 girls 
in the study whose descriptions suggested the presence of high 
ar of success had actually changed their aspirations toward 
а more traditional direction. Only one of the four evidencing 
low fear of success did so. A Fisher test showed this difference 
to be significant at better than the .05 level. M. 
Just how important it is to attend to an individual's subjective 
Expectations and evaluation of certain careers was clearly empha- 
Sized by the subject who changed her career goals from medicine 
to law because "Law School is less ambitious, it doesnt take 
i long . . . is more flexible in terms of marriage and children. 
iis less masculine in that it is more accepted now for girls 
to go to law school.” The others who changed their aspirations 
rom law school to "teaching" or “housewife” apparently did 
not hold the same expectations about а law career. | , , 
Although several of the girls had started out majoring In 
the natural sciences with the intent of pursuing à m ical career, 
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all were now, as juniors, majoring in traditionally female areas 
like English, fine arts, French, and history. These findings reflect 
the idea that no one seriously objects to higher education in 
a woman provided the objective is to make her a generally 
educated and thus a more interesting and enlightened compan- 
ion, wife, and/or mother. The objections arise only when the 
individual's objectives become more personal and career- 
oriented, especially in nontraditional areas. These findings are, 
furthermore, consistent with a subsequent analysis of data gath- 
ered from the 90 female subjects in the initial study (Horner, 
1968). 'This analysis showed that 88.9% of the 59 girls high 
in fear of success were majoring in the humanities and 56% 
of the 31 low in anxiety about success were concentrating in 
the less traditional natural sciences like math and chemistry. 

Two factors explored by Schwenn in her study as the ones 
most likely to arouse the motive to avoid success and thus 
to negatively influence the achievement strivings of these girls 
were the parental attitudes and those of the male peers toward 
appropriate sex role behavior. 

The 16 girls in this sample lend support to Komarovsky's 
(1959) argument that in the later college years girls experience 
a sudden reversal in what parents applaud for them; i.e., whereas 
they have previously been applauded for academic success these 
girls now find themselves being evaluated "in terms of some 
abstract standard of femininity with an emphasis on marriage 
as the appropriate goal for girls of this age." 

This is again consistent with the results of a follow up 
analysis of data gathered in the initial study which showed 
that 78% of the 59 girls who scored high in fear of success 
came from predominantly upper middle and middle class homes, 
with fathers who were successful business or professional men. 
Their families placed a premium value on competence and 
independence, and this is just the kind of background that 
McClelland and others (see McClelland, 1961) have shown to 
be conducive to the development of high achievement motiva- 
tion, the expression of which is subsequently viewed as inconsis- 
tent with a feminine sex-role stereotype. This provides the basis 
for the conflict manifested in the motive to avoid success. Only 
33% of the 31 subjects who had scored low in fear of success, 
on the other hand, had backgrounds of this type; the rest 
of the low fear of success girls came from primarily lower 

middle class homes. 
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There was apparently no relationship in the Schwenn study 
between shifts in the attitudes of the parents and fear of success 
in the girls, nor did there appear to be any direct indication 
that parents had influenced anyone to turn away from a role-in- 
novative type of career. If anything, the unintended effect ap- 
pears to be in the opposite direction—as in the case of the 
girl who said, “There is a lot of pressure from my mother 
to get married and not have a career. This is one reason I 
am going to have a career and wait to get married.” 

Some girls even report being motivated for careers by the 
negative examples set by their mothers: 


My mother is now working as a secretary, but she didn't work 
until now. I don't want to end up like that. 

Another reason I am going to have a career and wait to get married 
is a reaction to my mother's empty life. 


How much of this is a pattern really restricted to this 
sample or one that can be generalized is an important question 
Which remains to be seen in later studies. 


Attitudes of Male Peers 


The attitude of male peers toward the appropriate role 
of women, which they apparently do not hesitate to express, 
appears to be a most significant factor in arousing the motive 
{O avoid success. In the Schwenn Study (1970), the girls who 
Showed evidence of anxiety about success and social rejection 
and had altered their career aspirations toward a more traditional 
direction were either not dating at all (those with the all A 
averages) or were dating men who do not approve of “career 
Women.” When asked, for instance, how the boys in their lives 
feel about their aspirations, frequent responses Were “they 
laugh,” “think it’s ridiculous for me to go to graduate schoo! 
Or law school,” or "say I can be happy as а housewife RA 
I just need to get a liberal arts education.” Several indicatec 

€y were "turning more and more to the traditional role 
because of the attitudes of male friends whose opinions were 
important: “I need someone [a man] to respect me an what 
Want to do, to lend importance to what I sense is important. 
This is consistent with the idea, frequently reported ed 
rature, that women are dependent on others for their self-es- 
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teem and have difficulty believing they can function well a 
mously. " 

Those girls on the other hand who had scored low 
fear of success or those who had scored high in fear of su 
but were continuing to strive for innovative careers were є 
engaged to or seriously dating men who were not agai 
threatened by their success. In fact, they expected it of 
girls and provided much encouragement for them: "I. 
have to explain myself if I got a C.” 

One of the factors distinguishing the couples in this se 
group from those in the first is a mutual understanding, 
overt or covert, that the boy is the more intelligent of ' 
two: “Нез so much smarter . . . competition with him wo 
be hopeless.” This fact or belief seems to be sufficient to keep 
the motive from being aroused and affecting the behavior 
the girls in this second group. Tension exists between the couple 
in the first group rooted in the fear that she is the m 
intelligent one. 

The importance of male attitudes is being further 
in a current study which looks at how fear of success infl 
the expectations and performance of young (college) girls wh 
competing against their own boyfriends, as compared to h 
well they have done in a previous noncompetitive setting. ' 
attitudes of the boyfriends toward achievement in women û 
assessed prior to performance in this situation. It is hypothe: 
that negative attitudes on the part of the men will be significa 


the female role. A complex relationship or interaction appe 
to exist between the girl’s internal personality dispositions 
motives and certain situational factors which determine the 
ture of the expectancy a girl has about the consequences 
her actions and the value of these consequences to her in 
situation. It is these latter factors which determine whe 
or not internalized dispositions will be aroused and thereto 
influence behavior. Does, for instance, the girl care about 
male competitor and possible rejection that may ensue 
does better than he does? 
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CONSEQUENCES OF THE MOTIVE To AVOID SUCCESS 


As indicated, our data argue that unfortunately femininity 
and competitive achievement continue in American society, even 
today, to be viewed as two desirable but mutually exclusive 
ends, As a result, the recent emphasis on the new freedom 
for women has not been effective in removing the psychological 
barrier in many otherwise achievement motivated and able young 
women that prevents them from actively seeking success or 
making obvious their abilities and potential. There is mounting 
evidence in our data suggesting that many achievement-oriented 
American women, especially those high in the motive to avoid 
success, when faced with the conflict between their feminine 
image and developing their abilities and interests, disguise their 
ability and abdicate from competition in the outside world—just 
like Sally in the Peanuts cartoon who at the tender age of 
five says: “I never said I wanted to be someone. All I want 
to do when I grow up is be a good wife and mother. So 
... why should I have to go to kindergarten?” When success 
is likely or possible, threatened by the negative consequences 
they expect to follow success, young women become anxious 
and their positive achievement strivings become thwarted. In 
this way, their abilities, interests, and intellectual potential remain 
inhibited and unfulfilled. 

A subsequent analysis of the data in the initial study 
(Horner, 1968), together with that of our most recent studies, 
shows however that these processes do not occur without a 
price, a price paid in feelings of frustration, hostility, aggression, 
bitterness, and confusion which are plainly manifested in the 
fantasy productions of young women. This was made clear by 
à comparison of the thematic apperceptive imagery written In 
response to the cue “Anne is sitting in a chair with a smile 
on her face” by women who had scored high in fear of success 
with that by those who had scored low. In response to the 
“smile cue,” more than 90% of those low in fear of success 
imagery wrote positive, primarily affiliative stories centering on 
such things as dates, engagements, and forthcoming marriage, 
m Well as a few on successful achievements. On the other jand, 
ess than 20% of the 59 women who scored high in fear О 
Success responded in this way. The rest of the responses, ! 
not bizarre, were replete with negative imagery centering on 

ostility toward or manipulation of others. 


Stories characteristic of the girls low in fear of success 
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Her boyfriend has just called her . . . Oh boy. I’m so excited what 
shall I wear . . . Will he like me? I am so excited. Ann is very 
happy. Ann will have a marvelous time. 

Anne is happy—she's happy with the world because it is so beautiful. 
It’s snowing, and nice outside—she's happy to be alive and this 
gives her a good warm feeling. Well, Anne did well on one of 
her tests. 


In comparison, the stories written by girls high in fear 
of success were dramatically different and distressing. Consider 
these examples: 


Anne is recollecting her conquest of the day. She has just stolen 
her ex-friend's boyfriend away, right before the High School Senior 
Prom because she wanted to get back at her friend. 

She is sitting in a chair smiling smugly because she has just achieved 
great satisfaction from the fact that she hurt somebody's feelings. 
Gun in hand she is waiting for her stepmother to return home. 
Anne is at her father's funeral. There are over 200 people there. 
She knows it is unseemly to smile but cannot help it ... Her 
brother Ralph pokes her in fury but she is uncontrollable . . . Anne 
rises dramatically and leaves the room, stopping first to pluck a 
carnation from the blanket of flowers on the coffin. 


At this point we can only speculate about how much of 
what was expressed in the fantasy productions of these girls 
was a true reflection of their actual behavior or intents, an 
secondly, if it was, what repercussions there might be. The 
psychodynamic causes and consequences of these differences 
are among a number of yet unanswered questions. 

The results from data gathered by Watson (1970) as par 
of a larger study show a significant relationship between presence 
of the motive to avoid success and self-reported drug taking 
which is relevant to the psychodynamic issues raised. The drug 
taking measure involved a questionnaire estimate by the subjects 
of their frequency of use of drugs such as marijuana, LSD, 
and speed. Of the 37 college women in Watson's study, 
(65%) scored high in fear of success. Of these, 13 describe 
themselves as using drugs frequently, 6 moderately, and 5 never: 
Of the 13 girls low in fear of success, only 1 was a hag 
drug user, 5 were moderate, and 7 never used Шен df 
chi square difference between the groups was 8.12, wit 
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= 2, p < .05. Whereas 54% of the high fear of success girls 
reported heavy drug usage, only 7.7% of the low fear of success 
girls did so. 

The causal direction of this observed relationship can only 
be a matter of speculation at this point. Just what the functional 
significance of heavy drug use is for high fear of success women 
remains a question that must be considered along with the 
rest of the data showing that negative consequences for women 
ensue when the expression of their achievement needs or effica- 
cious behavior is blocked by the presence of the motive to 
avoid success. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It is not unreasonable now to speculate that what we have 
observed in the laboratory does in fact extend into and influence 
the intellectual, professional, and personal lives of men and 
women in our society. 

In light of the high and, if anything, increasing incidence 
of the motive to avoid success found among women in our 
studies (see Table 1), the predominant message seems to be 
that most highly competent and otherwise achievement moti- 
vated young women, when faced with a conflict between their 
feminine image and expressing their competencies or developing 
their abilities and interests, adjust their behaviors to their in- 
ternalized sex-role stereotypes. We have seen that even within 
our basically achievement-oriented society the anticipation of 
Success, especially in interpersonal competitive situations, Сар 
be regarded as a mixed blessing if not an outright threat. Among 
Women, the anticipation of success especially against a тае 
competitor poses a threat to the sense of femininity and self-es- 
teem and serves as a potential basis for becoming socially re jected 
—in other words, the anticipation of success is anxiety provoking 
and as such inhibits otherwise positive achievement-directed 
motivation and behavior. In order to feel or appear more femi- 
nine, women, especially those high in fear of success, disguise 
their abilities and withdraw from the mainstream of thought, 
activism, and achievement in our society. This does nor bros 
however, without a high price, a price paid by the individu: 
In negative emotional and interpersonal consequences and by 
the society in a loss of valuable human and economic resources. 

The issues addressed here are particularly important In 
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light of the population problems now facing society and the 
appeals being made to women to have fewer children. Inasmuch 
as having children is one of the major sources of self-esteem 
for women, it becomes necessary to have other options for 
enhancing self-esteem available to those who will respond to 
appeals to avoid overpopulation. Achievement in the outside 
world is one such possibility, but one which we have found 
is not at present a viable option because of the presence of 
psychological barriers like the motive to avoid success. It is 
clear that much remains to be done to respond fully to the 
issues raised and to understand the factors involved in the 


development and subsequent arousal of a motive to avoid suc- 
cess. 
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modeling and the type of maternal model are related to motivational 
patterns and occupational choice. 


Occupational choice has been studied much more frequently 
among men than among women. This is probably because the 
existing “sex-map of the occupational world [Bird, 1968]” 
presents more choices to men than to women. Over 70% of 
American women are in only four fields: teaching, nursing, 
secretarial work, and social work. Not only do most women 
go into these fields, but most of the people in these fields—be- 
tween 70 and 100%—are women. Women are particularly under- 
represented in those professions in which prestige and financial 
rewards are greatest. The extent to which this is the result 
of prejudice or self-selection is not the subject of this paper. 
Both are surely at work. Instead, this study focused on the 
personal determinants of non-sextypical occupational choices. 
What kinds of women choose law, medicine, physics, or other 
traditionally masculine professions? Such a choice is referred 
to here as Role Innovation and is measured simply by the 
sex ratio in the occupation chosen. The greater the proportion 
of men in the occupation, the higher the Role Innovation score. 
Since the status of these occupations is highly correlated with 
their sex ratio, we also refer to this measure as indicative of 
level of aspiration. 

In this presentation the method of study is described, fol- 
lowed by discussion of some factors in the family background, 
personality, and college experience which are related to nontypi- 
cal occupational choices for women. Other findings from this 
study (on commitment to career, reasons for choosing the oc- 
сирайоп, marital and family plans, sex-role attitudes) which 
cannot be presented in detail here will also be integrated into 
the discussion. Finally, a suggestion for a socialization typology 
outlining four developmental models will be presented. 


Tue STUDY or OCCUPATIONAL ROLE INNOVATION 


The respondents in this stud are 200 women seniors who 
were part of the Michigan ГТА Study (Gurin, 1971) cohort 
that entered the university in 1963. From this entering class, 
a random sample of students was selected for longitudinal study 
over the next four years until graduation. In the spring 0 
1967, 350 women from that entering class were still in the 
study; the present sample was selected from these women. Using 
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choice of occupation as stated in their senior year questionnaire, 
all the women were classified as Role Innovators (occupations 
with fewer than 30% women in them, ie., where women are 
underrepresented relative to their proportion in the experi- 
enced, college-educated, civilian labor force), Moderates (occupa- 
tions with 30% to 50% women in them), and Traditionals (oc- 
cupations with more than 5096 women). Under this classification 
approximately one in five of the 350 women fell into the Innova- 
tor, one in five into the Moderate, and three of five into the 
Traditional category. All of the 65 Role Innovators and 66 
Moderates were included in this study; a random sample of 
69 Traditionals was selected for inclusion. Therefore, the final 
stratified random sample of 200 consists of one-third Role In- 
novators, one-third Moderates, and one-third Traditionals. 


TABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLE AND POPULATION AMONG THE THREE OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 
Traditional Moderate Role Innovator Total 
Study Population N 211 66 65 342° 
& % 60.3 18.9 18.6 
ant N 69 66 65 200 
% 34.5 33.0 32.5 
"ÁchandM-, N 51 37 30 118 
subsample % 43 31 25 


“Information for classifying persons was missing for eight (2.3%) subjects. 


Three kinds of data are available. Most of the information 
to be discussed is taken from the extensive senior year question- 
nae used in the larger study. These are available for both 
iis women respondents and their closest friends. In addition, 
A нг these women completed projective measures of need 
latt levement (nAch) and Motive to Avoid Success (M_,). The 
fa er data will be summarized in the section on personality 

Ctors (see Tangri, 1969, for a full account). : 
. It should be emphasized that the term Role Innovation 
" reed in a very narrow and specific way. The Role Innovation 
"c'e reflects only the degree to which the occupation chosen 
5 male dominated. Virtually all of the women in this sample 
Want to marry and have children; the few who do not are not 
кашу Role Innovators. Nor does the term refer to the 

Yle of role-enactment envisioned. 
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FAMILY BACKGROUND 


Two aspects of the women’s family background were of 
particular interest: the demographic characteristics of parents 
and the women’s expressed relationship to their parents. Results 
for these and other variables to follow will be presented in 
terms of the multiple classification analysis procedure (MCA—see 
Statistical Appendix and Andrews, Morgan, & Sonquist, 1967) 
which was employed with these data. 


Parent's Education, Income, and Mother's Employment 


Achievement-oriented adolescent girls are frequently from 
lower middle-class backgrounds and often hope to achieve social 
mobility through their job aspirations (Douvan & Adelson, 1966), 
but these aspirations may be for traditionally feminine profes- 
sions and still represent significant mobility for them. Among 
college seniors, socioeconomic status bears no consistent relation- 
ship to plans for graduate study (Davis, 1964) and since such 
plans are normally a prerequisite for Role Innovative occupa- 
tions, this suggests that mobility motives are not the major 
determinants of such aspirations. 

. Studies on the effect of mother’s working on daughters 
orientations and motivation indicate that mother's working in- 
creases daughter's career-orientation (Peterson, 1958), decreases 
her sex-typing of behavior (Hartley, 1960), and increases her 
choosing masculine occupational goals (Douvan, 1963). Factors 
mediating these relationships may be direct learning from mater- 
nal values and example (Peterson, 1958), greater intelligence 
resulting from greater freedom "to wander and explore" (Mac- 
coby, 1966), greater autonomy of thought and values which 
parents encourage (Douvan, 1963), or greater achievement mo- 
tivation (DePree, 1962). It also appears that without the com- 
munication of a parental attitude that achievement outside the 
home is a "relevant and enjoyable activity for women,” the 
childrearing practices associated with higher achievement тобу 
tion will not take full effect (DePree, 1962). Such attitudes 
should be more likely among more educated parents. We expect, 
therefore, that in addition to mother’s work history and the 
Role Innovativeness of her occupation, both mother's and fa 
ther's educational level will be positively related to daughter’ 
Role Innovation. iM 

, In our sample, 10% of the mothers had not comple 
high school, 30% had a high school diploma, 24% some college; 
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TABLE 2 

MULTIPLE CLASSIFICATION ANALYSIS: MATERNAL AND RELIGIOUS BACKGROUND (№=187) 

Predictor Eta F: Beta Fi 
Mother's education 4.22 n.s. +.16 n.s 
Does mother now work outside home 4.15 n.s. 4.35 001 
N of married years mother worked 4.44 n.s. 49 n.s. 
Percent men in mother’s occupation +.39 ns. .51 .025 
Family religious background“ .24 n.s. .23 n.s. 


Multiple correlation = .112 
% of variance explained = 26.6 


“This nominal variable is not discussed in this report, but is included to show which 
variables were in the analysis. 


26% only a BA, and 10% (18 mothers) an advanced or profes- 
sional degree. As expected, there is a positive relationship be- 
tween mother’s education and daughter's Role Innovation, but 
it is not statistically significant (see Table 2). The effect of 
à mother's having completed a BA or an advanced or profes- 
sional degree is marked, even though the latter constitute pri- 
marily degrees in such traditionally feminine fields as library 
Science or social work. 

АП the relationships to Role Innovation are positive as ex- 
pected, but the strongest ones are with mother's Role Innova- 
tion score and whether she is employed at present. Only eleven 
of the mothers whose occupation is known, or 14%, are Role 
Innovators themselves. As a group, then, the daughters' aspira- 
tons are substantially higher than their mothers’ occupational 
achievements, There is also a substantial generation difference 
between mothers’ actual work history and our subjects’ own 
expectations regarding work after marriage. Thirty percent of 
the mothers are reported not to have worked at all since getting 
married, whereas only one of our respondents does not intend 
to work after marriage and another 10% say they are uncertain 
about working. 

A majority of the fathers had completed college and 34% 
have advanced or professional degrees. Father's education is 
positively correlated with daughter's Role Innovation (Beta coef- 
ficient = +.25) but does not reach significance. Neither father's 
Membership in a trade union nor whether he works for self 
Or others is related to Role Innovation. 

he income distribution of these parents was that of an 
*conomically privileged population. Although the highest scores 
In Role Innovation occur in the highest income bracket, the 
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relationship does not attain statistical significance. We can there- 
fore say that of this group of background variables, the best 
predictors of daughter’s Role Innovation are whether her mother 
is presently working and the Innovativeness of the mother's 
occupation. 


Relationship With Parents 


The data permit a test of the hypothesis that Role Innovative 
women have better relationships with and feel more similar 
to their father than their mother. Variables like this have been 
considered indices of identification. Although this global term 
lacks sufficient precision to be useful as a theoretical concept, 
it is used here as a convenient general term which can serve 
to bring together a number of related findings. Previous studies 
have reported mixed evidence regarding the relationship be- 
tween cross-sex parental identification and departure from 
various aspects of the feminine stereotype; there is evidence 
for this relationship among women mathematicians (Plank & 
Plank, 1954), contrary evidence among achievement-oriented 
and Role Innovative adolescent girls (Douvan, 1963; Douvan 
& Adelson, 1966), and mixed evidence regarding more creative 
women mathematicians (Helson, 1961). 

1 It is generally assumed that the quality of one's relationship 
with parents has a major impact on personality. Therefore, 
the discussion of these relationships also bears on the predictions 
to be made regarding personality. Although some studies 
(Brown, 1956; Bieri, 1960) have found a relationship between 
certam nontypically feminine attributes in women (e.g., career 
orientation, analytic ability, etc.) and some phenomena generally 
considered not healthy (e.g., sex-role conflict, father identifica- 
tion), there are several reasons for advancing the hypothesis 
that Role Innovation should be associated with good mental 
health. The first is that some if not all of the research which 
would suggest otherwise is biased by the application to men 
and women of different standards of health (Broverman, Vogel, 
pr overman, Clarkson, & Rosenkrantz, 1972), different standards 
of behavior (Hoffman, 1972), and different biases about the 
implications of accomplishment and success (Helson, 1972; 
G ump, 1972). Secondly, it is the view of this writer that the 
healthfulness” of identifying with parents is not a function 
of the correspondence between the offspring’s sex and that 
of the parent identified with, but of the “health” of the adult 
involved. This, however, cannot be tested here. We simply 45° 


| 
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sume that neither parent has a monopoly on estimable attributes, 
and a woman who selectively “identifies” with both (introjects 
the better qualities of each parent) should have greater ego 
strength and higher aspirations. We expect, therefore, that Role 
Innovation will be associated with a more balanced relationship 
with both parents and with self-concepts characterized by more 
of the traits considered healthy for normal adults, sex unspeci- 
fied (see Broverman et al., 1972). 

. Results. Among the background variables investigated, the 
items dealing with the daughter's relationship with her parents 
yield the most complex and interesting results (see Table 3). 


TABLE 3 
MULTIPLE CLASSIFICATION ANALYSIS: RELATIONSHIP TO PARENTS 

(N=178) 
Predictor Eta F: Beta Е, 
Parent most like is father +.12 n.s. 4.10 n.s. 
Does father understand you —.21 n.s. 4.07 n.s. 
Does mother understand you —.22 .05 -.32 .001 
How close feel to father —.28 .01 —.24 .001 
How close feel to mother 25 .01 4.24 .001 
Disagree w/father on values 4.23 .01 4.22 001 
Disagree w/mother on values 19 .05 -.34 -001 
Disagree w/father on college goals +.10 n.s. —.05 ns. 
Disagree w/mother on college goals +.07 n.s. 04 n.s. 


Multiple correlation = .338 
of variance explained = 23.0 


An item analysis did not provide a clearcut basis for combining 
items into a measure of identification with either parent. If 
these are all considered necessary components of parent-identi- 
fication, then the evidence on the hypothesis has to be inter- 
Preted as negative. For the sample as a whole, perceiving oneself 
as more like father than mother—or like neither parent 18 
Weakly associated with greater Role Innovation. But feeling that 
father understands one is not associated with Role Innovation, 
and feeling close to him or agreeing with him on values 1s 
Negatively associated with Role Innovation. Role Innovators feel 
Closer and agree on values more with mother than father, but 
this does not include agreement on college goals. Feeling that 
Mother does not understand one is positively associated wi 

Role Innovation. 
E, A Picture emerges of the Role Innovator as one yioma 
ubstantial cognitive distance from both parents, warm feelings 
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toward mother, but some perceived similarity to father. Neither 
parent seems to be serving as a role model, and perhaps the 
only basis for perceived similarity to father is the work orienta- 
tion per se. 

What may be indicated by the diversity of these results 
is that Role Innovation is associated with autonomous relation- 
ships with both parents, that is, relationships which may embrace 
some disagreements and areas of distance, as well as agreements 
and areas of closeness. Such an interpretation closely parallels 
the findings of Douvan (1963) and is consistent with our expecta- 
tions. 

Role modeling. The possibility of a role modeling effect of 
maternal employment on daughter's Role Innovation receives 
some support from the positive relationships between maternal 
education, present employment status, and masculinity of mater- 
nal employment and the dependent variable (Table 2). To in- 
vestigate further the possibility of role modeling effects, a sepa- 
rate analysis of the parental relationship items was done for 
women whose mothers had a BA degree or better (N=62). 
This level of maternal education should have the general effect 
of improving relationships between mother and Role Innovative 
daughter since these mothers would make more appropriate 
role models for these daughters than would less educated 
mothers. The analysis for this subsample (Table 4) differs in 
that Role Innovation is weakly associated with perceived similari- 
ty to mother rather than father, more agreement with father, 
and greater disagreement with mother on college goals as well 
as less perceived understanding by her. 


M : TABLE 4 
as IFICATION ANALYSIS: RELATIONSHIP TO PARENTS FOR 
ESPONDENTS WHOSE MOTHERS ARE COLLEGE GRADUATES 


ee саханы: 


; Predictor Eta F: Beta Е, 
‘arent most like is mother [57 
Docs father understand you Bos i is 001 
Does mother understand you 247 P" —70 001 
How close feel to father В £05 152111001 
How close feel to mother 41 025 +80 001 
Disagree w/father on values —20 x s. 857 001 
Disagree w/mother оп values —17 n.s. —.47 001 
Disagree w/father on college goals =r ns =.34 0 
Disagree w/mother on college goals +08 ns +29 00! 


Multiple correlation = .602 
% of variance explained = 59.2 
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Although the change in relationship on the first item does 
suggest greater role modeling in this subsample, most of the 
items that show better relationships refer to the father rather 
than to mother. Yet in this analysis, as in the previous one 
but more so, feeling close to mother is positively related to 
Role Innovation, whereas feeling close to father is negatively 
related to Role Innovation. 

To summarize this very mixed picture, we may say that 
although some aspects of the relationship with both parents 
are likely to be better for Role Innovators with more e ucated 
mothers, disagreement with mother on substantive issues like 
college goals may also be greater. Among the goals at issue 
is the daughter’s future occupation: Mothers in general exert 
a negative influence on Role Innovation (see below) and are 
very likely to disagree with a daughter's innovative occupational 
choice (Beta coefficient = +.37, p « .001; Tangri, 1969). 


PERSONALITY FACTORS AND ROLE INNOVATION 


In discussing the literature and hypotheses about women's 
relationships to parents one of the major issues regarding per- 
sonality was touched on, with the prediction that Role Innovation 
Will be associated with greater ego strength and higher self-es- 
teem, The acticles by Helson (1972) and Hoffman (1972) in 
this issue of JSI review much of the literature relevant to this 
topic. The literature on achievement motivation in women has 
yielded conflicting results on arousal conditions and how the 
Motive relates to performance. It is even less helpful on the 
question of how women’s occupational aspirations may relate 
to the achievement motive. Therefore, for this study new mea- 
Sures of achievement-related concerns were developed. These 
Were found to be better predictors of Role Innovation than 
the traditional nAch measure of achievement motivation (Mc- 
Clelland, Atkinson, Clark, & Lowell, 1953). 


Self-Concept 


_ The first seven items in this analysis (see Table 5) are 
bipolar scales designed to measure self-concept. Students were 
asked to describe themselves by checking one of seven positions 

tween the polar adjectives. The italicized adjective indicates 
the direction of association with Role Innovation. The eighth 
item, A Creative Person, was ranked for preference in response 
to the question: “If you let yourself go and really dream, which 
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TABLE 5 
MULTIPLE CLASSIFICATION ANALYSIS: SELF-CONCEPT 
(N=192) 
Predictor Eta F: Beta Е, 
1 Masculine/Feminine 26 .05 «32 .001 
2. Rely on own/ Others' opinion 21 n.s. 23 n.s. 
3 Conventional/ Unconventional 31 01 .23 n.s. 
4 Successful /Not too successful 14 n.s. .25 .05 
5 Competent/Not too competent 10 n.s. 12 n.s. 
6 I depend on others/ Others оп те .25 n.s. .23 n.s. 
7 Intellectual/ Not too intellectual .22 -.05 .18 n.s. 
8 Prefer to be a creative person .13 n.s. .04 ns. 
9 Am concerned about always acting 4-20 .05 4.21 .025 
10 Have often thought *Who am I?" +.20 n.s. +.25 001 


Multiple correlation = .407 
% of variance explained = 37.1 


of the following would you rather be?” The ninth item asked 
students: “How much have you thought or been concerned 
about feeling that you are always acting, never being true to 
yourself, or being yourself?” The last item read: “How much 
have you thought about the question ‘Who am I?’ ‘What do 
I want?” "What will I become?’ " 

Greater Role Innovation is associated with self-descriptions 
on the bipolar scales which are more unconventional, intellectual, 
not too Successful, and with responses away from the extreme 
feminine position (96.6% of all the responses were on the femi- 
nine side of the scale; only one person—a Traditional— placed 
herself on the masculine side). 

The item, A Creative Person, was the most frequently chosen 
alternative to the question of *What Would You Rather Be?" 
Its relationship to Role Innovation is curvilinear and not statisti- 
cally significant. 

, The ninth item, Concern About ... Not Being Myself, 
is positively and significantly related to Role Innovation. This 
item may be eliciting the conflict in self-perception felt in soci 
situations where outward conformity to others’ expectations 
belies the Role Innovator’s actual reactions. It may also reflect 
greater introspectiveness on the part of the innovator; this may 
be a factor determining innovativeness or a response to the 
perception that others consider the Innovator deviant. 

Individuals who have been most concerned about questions 
relating to identity and purpose (“Who Am I?. . . .”) are signifi- 
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cantly more Role Innovative than those reporting less concern 
with these questions. The combination of self-doubt and feeling 
“Not Too Successful” may reflect the fact that the more Innova- 
tive women are generally in more competitive fields and dealing 
with subjects generally considered “tougher” than are the more 
traditional women. The Role Innovators may not actually be 
performing less well than Traditionals either by absolute stan- 
dards of comparison or relative to other students in their fields, 
but they may be more concerned about their performance in 
this achievement context and therefore express greater dissatis- 
faction with it. 


Achievement Motivation 


„ Several measures of achievement motivation were included 
in this study. The new measures are of intrinsic or autonomous 
achievement motivation as distinguished from extrinsic (Smith, 
1968) or social comparison (Veroff, 1969) motivation. The first 
two measures—Implied Demand Character of the Wife’s Future 
(or “Wife’s Demand”) and Demand Character of the Future 
Husband (or “Husband’s Demand”)—are adapted from Ezekiel 
(1964, 1968). The demand dimension is defined as the amount 
el demand an individual appears to make on herself for long- 
continuing effort, challenge, and risk-taking. "Such demands 
might result from goals which are to be obtained only with 
difficulty; from a desired style of life which pushes the limits 
of the individual's capacity, or they may result from deeply-felt 
Tu Which impose a need for difficult action [Ezekiel, 1964]. 
Е demand measure is defined in terms of a personal standar 
* maximum capability rather than in terms of publicly defined 
andards of excellence (as used in McClelland's measure n Ach). 
T Both of these demand measures were coded from the 
“sponses to the open-ended question which asked students to 
шеше kind of person they wanted to marry. Descriptions 
uch as “a brilliant individual . . . not afraid to take risks 
Fa commitment to moral beliefs" are examples of high scores 
l usband's demand; *good sense of humor, relaxed" are exam- 
es OE low scores, Wife's demand was also scored from the woman's 
ot p Hon of her ideal husband. Using the same definition 
n. € demand dimension, a second pair of coders were E 
ү to rate each husband-description in terms of the e 
livin S which would be imposed upon the writer by virtue о 
ат 8 with the man she describes. That is, would life with suc 
ап demand from her effortful responses to major challenges 
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or would it involve little challenge, centering primarily around 
concern with security? 

A combination of low score on wife's demand and high score 
on husband's demand is taken as indicative of a displacement 
of achievement motivation. High scores on both are taken as 
indicative of generalization of achievement motivation. 

The third new measure, Future Work Excellence, indicates 
whether standards of excellence with respect to one’s work are 
mentioned in the individual's open-ended description of how 
she would like life to work out for her. 

Extrinsic achievement motivation was indicated by the de- 
gree of importance a women gave, in choosing her occupation, 
to salary or to opportunities for advancement or for leadership. 
Horner's (1970, 1972) Motive to Avoid Success (M_,) was also 
assessed because of its expected relevance to Role Innovation. 

Wife's demand, husband's demand, and future work excellence 
were significantly related to Role Innovation in one or more 
analyses. Wife’s demand and future work excellence are positively 
related to Role Innovation; husband's demand is negatively related. 
Extrinsic and intrinsic achievement motives were found to be 
generally incompatible in this sample of women; nevertheless, 
Role Innovators tend to score higher than Traditionals in both 
areas (though it is the intrinsic motivation variables which actual- 
ly distinguish them from Traditionals). 

Neither nAch nor M., is significantly related to Role In- 
novation. The motive to avoid success operates somewhat dif- 
ferently in the two groups, Traditionals and Innovators. It i$ 
more likely to depress intrinsic motivation scores among the 
former and extrinsic Motivation—particularly social comparison 
"cores among the latter. It is also likely to enhance Tradition- 
als’ displacement of demand expectations onto future husbands. 
Role Innovators, on the other hand, are more likely to generalize 
their (higher) demand expectations of themselves to expectations 
of their future husbands 


Personality Portrait of Role Innovator 


A summary of the personality data, including findings 
reported elsewhere (Tangri, 1969), produces the following por- 
trait of the most likely Role Innovator. Reasons for choosing 
а vocation and continuing in it appear to be individualistic 
and for personal satisfacton rather than altruistic or security 
oriented. Some of the most extremely innovative women are 
achievement oriented in the social comparison sense. In contrast 
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to the Traditional woman who expects to live through and 
for others, the Role Innovator expects to make a life for herself 
through her own efforts. The emphasis on autonomy is further 
strengthened by her tolerance for delayed marital gratification 
and later closure on choice of occupation. She appears to rely 
upon her own opinions, considers herself somewhat unconven- 
tional, and has others depend on her. She tends to have some- 
what more untraditional attitudes on sex-roles, but hardly a 
recognizable feminist ideology. She is less concerned than the 
Traditional about her husband’s being a good family man and 
more concerned that he allow her to pursue her own career. 
She describes herself as less extremely feminine than does the 
Traditional. What one may consider the psychological costs of 
this freer posture are expressed in feeling greater conflict be- 
tween marriage and having a career, describing oneself as “not 
too successful,” feeling that one is “always acting, not being 
myself,” and being concerned about identity. 


Support For ROLE INNOVATION DURING COLLEGE 


The characterization of the Role Innovator as an autono- 
mous individual does not preclude the necessity for her to 
have some concurrent sources of social support in order to 
continue pursuit of her chosen vocation. The most likely source 
for such support during her college years should be faculty 
in her chosen field. It would seem that without the encour- 
agement of some faculty member, it would be very difficult 
for a woman to stay in a highly male-dominated field. On 
the other hand, the major source of anxiety regarding achieve- 
Ment as revealed in the M_, stories women write is rejection 
by male peers. The reassurance of a male role-partner may 
be Particularly critical at a time when most women are commit- 
ting themselves to prospectively long-term marital security. 


Role of Faculty 


.. , College faculty members appear to be almost as important 
ш helping students make a career choice as are the students 
Parents (Davis, 1964). For women majoring in the natural 
Sclences, however, the personal prejudices of certain professors 
Create major difficulties (Dement, 1962). In the present study; 

ata on the role of faculty come from the woman’s own report 
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on the importance of faculty in her choice of occupation and 
on the reported frequency and variety of her contact outside 
of class with instructors in her major field. 

The role of university faculty in general was found to be 
facilitative toward Role Innovation, but their direct influence 
on occupational choice is not very strong (Eta = +.17, n.s.). 
Their degree of influence on the woman’s choice of academic 
major has a stronger effect on Role Innovation: Women who 
report that faculty were a strong influence on their choice of 
a major were more Role Innovative than women who reported 
that faculty had little influence on this decision (Eta = +.23, 
p < .05; Beta = +.29, p < .01). This suggests that faculty 
are more indirectly effective in enhancing the probability of 
role diversification among women by encouraging them to un- 
dertake studies which permit wider choice later, rather than 
by directly encouraging them to make innovative occupational 
choices. 

It therefore became important to find out whether greater 
contact with faculty members would also be associated with 
greater Role Innovation, since it is generally assumed that a 
teacher's influence is greater when contact between teacher and 
student is greater. Neither number of professors seen outside 
of class nor frequency of such contact had a significant effect 
on Role Innovation. However, number of junior staff (teaching 
fellows and laboratory assistants) seen was significantly negatively 
related to Role Innovation (Eta = —.23, p < .025, Beta = 
—.22, p < .025). This was surprising until it was discovered 
that frequency of seeing junior staff tended to be positively 
associated with Role Innovation. It should be noted that most 
of these junior staff—like most of the senior staff—are male. 
This pattern therefore suggests that these contacts are not purely 
for instructional purposes and yet are of a more serious nature 
than the opposite combination (low frequency / high variety) 
Which would suggest playing the field" dating. The former, 
being with men in one's own field, appears more supportive 
of Role Innovation than the latter. This finding supports Wal- 
lace's (1964) belief that freshman girls who want graduate train- 
fos моу adopt “non-freshman boys as a reference group 
m eir own adult career aspirations" because they are “proba- 

y regarded as prestigeful, free from the cultural constraints 
that hobble the aspirations of women, and among whom gradu- 
ate aspirations were at a high level [Wallace, 1964, p. 315].” 
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Role of Peers 

The attitudes of peers of both sexes have also been cited 
as difficulties faced by women in male-dominated fields (Dement, 
1962). Rossi (1965) found that although most women are accept- 
ing of “pioneers” (who are like the Role Innovators in this 
study), they also feel that large majorities of other women or 
men are not. Although the general climate of opinion to which 
a woman is exposed is relevant to her general conception about 
what is considered appropriate, what may be more relevant 
to her perseverance in Role Innovation is the response she 
receives from her most immediate contacts. Peterson’s (1958) 
data that career girls who often date “play dumb” on their 
dates more than other girls, and that those who don't are dated 
less frequently, suggest that the kind of women we call Role 
‘Innovators are sometimes defined by others as deviant. This 
definition is communicated in numerous ways. Women peers 
play an important role in shaping the co-ed’s conception of 
what her dates expect: “These [expectations] are interpreted 
for her and often pressed upon her by her own female peer 
culture [Freedman, 1956, p. 16].” Yet some normative support 
should be sought from others who are similarly defined (New- 
comb & Flacks, 1964) or at least sympathetic. 

The data on the role of peers come from the woman's 
own questionnaire and from the questionnaire completed by 
her closest friend. Of the latter, 24 out of 106 are from men. 

Men friends. There is no significant difference between Role 
Innovators and Traditionals in the number of romantic relation- 
ships they include among their ten closest friends. Furthermore, 
the number of “nonromantic” males included among their ten 
Closest friends is significantly larger than that reported by 
Traditional, probably a reflection of the fact that Role Innova- 
tors would tend to have more male classmates. 

The 24 men in this sample do not appear to have more 
traditional sex-role attitudes than the 82 women friends. If 
we may consider this a real discrepancy between male peers 
actual attitudes and women's expectations of these attitudes (as 
expressed in M_, stories), the finding parallels that of McKee 
and Sherriffs (1959) that high school girls impute even more 
g creotyped attitudes to boys than the boys themselves have. 

uch discrepancies may reflect the difference in risk to each 
Sex represented by the different views. A more conservative 
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tance is more acceptable in a woman and increases her mar 
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riageability, whereas a more liberal stance does not reduce a 
man’s marriageability, nor is marriageability one of his central 
identity concerns. 

Six of the 24 men said they would like the idea of marrying 

a woman who has her own career, eleven said it would be 
all right, 3 said it wouldn't matter one way or the other, and 
only 4 said they would not like the idea. The respondents who 
had named the last 4 men as among their 3 best friends averaged 
markedly lower scores on Role Innovation than the women 
whose men friends said they would either approve or not mind 
it. The single most frequent reason given by the men for approv- 
ing of their wife's career was that her work would have certain 
attractions or benefits to herself. The women whose men friends 
gave this "liberal" reason were more Role Innovative (X — 78.4) 
than the women (X = 59.7) whose men friends gave reasons 
in terms of obligations (e.g., she ought to use her education) 
or avoidance of negative consequences if she didn't work (e.g. 
boredom), reasons which might be considered "traditional" in 
orientation. 
‚отеп friends and family. When respondents indicated the 
importance of friends and parents in helping them decide on 
their occupational goal, female friends at the university were 
found to have a positive influence on Role Innovation (Beta 
= *32, p < .05). Mother had a negative or conservative influ- 
ence (Beta = —.27, р < .05), and father a positive influence 
only when other sources of influence are controlled (Beta = 
+.37, p < .01). There is also some evidence of indirect support 
from female peers in the form of value congruence regarding 
importance given to career and untraditional attitudes towards 
sex-roles, but these findings are not in themselves strong enough 
to support the hypothesis that selected female peers provide 
à supportive subculture for the Role Innovator. 

The attempt to integrate these data suggested that it would 
be fruitful to complicate the simple dichotomy between Role 
Innovators and Traditionals by recognizing at least two patterns 
of development and motivation in each group. The following 
section describes four plausible socialization sequences in which 


certain background characteristics are seen to be critical. 


А SOCIALIZATION Түрогосү For ROLE INNOVATION 


Three assumptions were made in putting the various factors 
shown to be associated with Role Innovation into a plausible 
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developmental sequence: (a) a similar distribution of abilities 
exists in each section of the sample divided by parents’ education 
and mother's work history; (b) achievement motivation is more 
likely to develop in women from more educated homes and 
mobility aspirations are more likely to develop in women from 
less educated homes; and (c) the women in this study are more 
likely to take the mother as a role model if she too has at 
least a BA degree. 


Daughters of More Educated Working Mothers 


Relationship with mother. The daughter of the more educated 
working mother and father grows up in a family where: (a) 
mother's higher education and career commitment are valued 
by both parents; (b) these values and the mother’s working 
are likely to decrease sex typing in the division of labor between 
the parents in the home; and (c) she (the daughter) receives 
the greater independence training which is associated with ma- 
ternal employment. Such daughters should be high in achieve- 
ment motivation, low in sex-role stereotypy, take the mother 
às an appropriate model (i.e., as a working wife and mother), 
and share the parent's values about what is important in life. 
Given a random distribution of talents in such daughters, a 
greater number of them will develop masculine interests than 
Would be the case in a home where fewer such facilitating 
factors exist. These conditions, then, are likely to produce both 
high levels of achievement motivation and masculine interests. 

, However, given that most of these mothers are themselves 
In traditionally feminine occupations, their attitude toward a 
very Role Innovative occupational choice on the part of their 
daughter, with its attendant implications of delayed marriage 
aad diminished orientation toward domestic gratifications, 15 
ikely to be negative. Such mothers may perceive such a choice 
аз a rejection of their own style of life—even though it grows 
Out of that style—or as too risky to the achievement of more 
Valued traditional roles. Since such mothers are also likely to 
AV in achievement motivation themselves, they may treat 
ole Innovative daughter as a competitor in the vocatio 
SPhere. Because of her own educational and vocational accom- 
Plishments the mother may feel more qualified and freer to 


e Aer daughter in these matters and aus monde e 
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Mother over the daughter's application © 
еп shared may ans mens only recently (during col- 
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lege), but the attitudes and assumptions which limit the mother's 
ability to support a Role Innovative daughter’s decision would 
have been presented to the daughter in less direct forms earlier. 
These mothers may also experience some conflict about working 
—since they were doing it at a time when it was less sanctioned 
than it is now. This history and present conflict with mother 
may be a source of the ambivalence toward achievement on 
the daughter's part which is expressed in fear of success stories 
whose theme is alienation from other women. 

Relationship with father and other males. The relationship with 
father need not be complicated by these factors. Neither his 
personal style of life nor his “competitive edge” are challenged 
by a Role Innovative daughter. Thus there is less conflict be- 
tween them, though not necessarily more closeness. Not only 
the father’s role but that of other males as well may be critical 
at this stage. Relationships with the Opposite sex are a critical 
part of the woman's self-esteem at this point; for many women 
à single such relationship takes on overwhelming implications 
for her future, and for almost all the women college is seen 
as their best opportunity to establish such a relationship. The 
greater the would-be Innovator's ambivalence over achievement, 
the more crucial a role her father, male professors, and boy- 
friends may play. Since she can exercise active preferment only 
in choice of boyfriend, the values and attitudes of this person 
are both a gauge of her own set of priorities and an important 
source of reinforcement for them. But even if adequate role 
support is forthcoming from the men around her, complete 
commitment to a Role Innovative career may be undermined 
by the mother. The ambivalence generated by conflict with 
her (and with the prevailing social traditions which she repre- 
sents) will manifest itself in the daughter's willingness to relin- 
quish the social rewards for high levels of accomplishment which 
we have called extrinsic motivators. 


Daughters of More Educated Nonworking Mothers 


Several elements in this uence are quite different for 
s daughter of the more сен but ibis mother. 
The status of the parents in this family is again likely to produce 
fairly high achievement motivation and to make the mother 
ап acceptable role model for the daughter, but in this case 
she is a nonworking model. This implies that the values 0 
both parents are more traditional and the division of labor 
within the home is more sex typed. The daughter presumably 
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shares these more traditional values and acquires more 
stereotypic notions about sex-roles in general. Conflict with 
either parent is minimal, but the achievement concerns which 
cannot be translated into personal aspirations under this value 
system are then displaced onto the only acceptable target for 
this purpose, one’s future husband. Such concern is also likely 
to be focused on the women’s children later, particularly on 
sons. This displacement mechanism is fed by the conflict between 
a personal drive for achievement and a value system which 
penalizes personal satisfaction of such a drive. The intensity 
of this conflict is assessed by the fear of success measure, М, 
which derives its strength from the combined sanctioning power 
of a respected mother role model and prevailing social norms. 
When these operate in the same direction and there is no 
ambivalence on the part of the mother towards her own role, 
the outcome seems overdetermined. Some of the daughter’s 
achievement concerns may take the form of greater commitment 
to a traditional occupation than would be the case for other 
Traditionals not motivated by achievement concerns. Peers and 
boyfriends would again be selected such that the value system, 
а traditional one in this case, is reinforcced. 


Daughters of Less Educated Working Mothers 


, The case of the Role Innovator from a less educated home 
in which the mother works presents several points of contrast 
With the first type of Role Innovator. Some of the consequences 
of mother's working are the same: less role stereotypy regarding 
acceptability of women working, but perhaps not as much with 
respect to division of labor in the home; greater autonomy 
in the daughter which contributes to the development of achieve- 
ment motivation. However, the kind of work the mother does 
5 likely to be less prestigeful and done more for financial 
reasons than for personal satisfaction. In this situation, the 
doter is a less attractive role model, and her status will engen- 
ет mobility aspirations in the daughter in addition to achieve- 
ment motivation, This combination of concerns resembles the 
Masculine pattern more than does that of the first type of 
ole Innovator. The relative lack of ambivalence toward achieve- 
vus here may be attributed to the greater degree of autonomy 
m both parents, but particularly from mother. hi 
ee the father is likely to be better educate Ned 
WS ut probably not as educated as the fathers with edu We 
es, his willingness to provide role support to innovat 
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daughters may be limited to her desire to have a career, a 
situation parallel to that of the more educated mother vis-a-vis 
her Role Innovative daughter. The innovative daughter who 
finds her mother’s position unenviable because it seems to in- 
volve not the best but the least desirable of both worlds—a 
low status, less remunerative occupation, without much reduction 
in domestic burdens—may be less intimidated by the prospect 
of delayed marriage than her more conventionally socialized 
counterpart. Her mother may also convey more negative feelings 
about the dual role, because of the lesser status and rewards 
of her work than that of the more educated working mother. 
Therefore, the daughter may be able to persevere in her aspira- 
tions more easily in the absence of masculine role support. 


Daughters of Less Educated Nonworking Mothers 


The daughter of less educated parents whose mother does 
not work grows up in a rather conventional mold, both with 
respect to values and autonomy. There is likely to be some 
desire for upward mobility through conventional channels, 1.6% 
through husband, and the early choice of a Traditional occupa 
tion is consistent with such aspirations. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Based on the data here cited, several widely accepted notions 
about the kinds of women who aspire to male dominated profes- 
sions may be laid to rest. They do not show evidence of having 
identified with their fathers in preference to their mothers. 
In fact, more educated working mothers, particularly those who 
are themselves in male dominated occupations, are taken as 
role models by such daughters. A four-part typology of the 
women in the sample is suggested in which role modeling an 
the type of maternal model available are related to the occupa 
tional choice of the women and the motivations for these choices. 
A sample designed to include adequate numbers of different 
maternal models would make it possible to test this typology: 

Role Innovative women do not reject the core female roles 
of wife and mother though they expect to postpone marriage 
and haye fewer children than more traditional women, ПОГ 
do they think of themselves as masculine women. There 1 
no evidence that they make such occupational plans because 
of difficulty in attracting the opposite sex, since they have 28 
many romantic as well as casual relationships with men as Ф 
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more traditional college women. Their commitment to their 
careers is greater than that of women going into feminine profes- 
sions even while they are in college, so that the decision to 
continue working cannot be viewed as merely being made by 
default when other alternatives fail. 

The characteristics discovered to differentiate Role Innova- 
tors and Traditionals most strongly are personality-motivational 
factors. As compared to the women going into feminine profes- 
sions, Innovators are more autonomous, individualistic, and 
motivated by internally imposed demands to perform to capacity. 
They also express more doubts about their ability to succeed 
and about identity, which doubts reflect the fact that the roles 
they have chosen are more difficult in standards of performance 
and more ambiguous in social meaning. Although faculty in 
their major field and female college friends provide some role 
support, a tolerant or supportive boyfriend seems more impor- 
tant at this stage of the life cycle, particularly perhaps for 
women more thoroughly socialized into middle-class mores. 


STATISTICAL APPENDIX 


Multiple Classification Analysis (MCA) relates a number of nominal 
or higher level predictor variables to the same continuous dependent 
variable within an additive model. Eta (or correlation ratio) represents 
ibe gross effect of the predictor on the dependent variable, i.e. without 
controlling the effect of the other variables; Beta (which is like the regres- 
sion weight) represents the net effect of that predictor on the dependent 
Variable when the other predictors in that analysis are controlled. Since 
Beber assumes monotonicity, a sign is added only when the predictor 
Class means show a clear ascending or descending order. Because the 
Coefficients for Beta are adjusted for the effect of the other variables 
a analysis whereas for Eta they are not, Eta and Beta can have 

ifferent signs, which is likely to happen when predictor variables are 

еа with each other. In each instance, two analyses of variance 

d performed: F, shows whether a predictor by itself explains a S, 

Я t portion of the variance in the dependent variable; F4 shows whet! E 
Predictor would explain a significant portion of the variance in the 
pendent variable if the other predictors were held constant. Tabie 

th 3, 4, and 5 each represent one MCA analysis which generates a 
e data in the table. ". 

of th пе Proportion of variance explained in any analysis is. iy ie 

шл аата by other analyses. It is еди АУ Р 

divided by Total Sum of Squares, not to the Sq 
нар coefficient because die latter has been corrected for Дер, 
Teedom. (The № varies from table to table as а function of missing 

‘ata cases,) 
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mo data presented discuss the motivations and personality of the 
одаје medical school student from the University of California, 
ап Francisco campus. Inductive analyses of conscious reasons for 
pas medical school reveal the importance of encouragement 
ЯД, others, long-standing interest, self-development motives, and 
and ism. In contrast to studies reported on male subjects, economic 
sal a Se factors as well as the unreachable aspect of other occupa- 
ions are seldom mentioned by women. 
м E en officially and legally entered Western medicine 
le E Elizabeth Blackwell graduated from Geneva Medical Col- 
ч на upper New York State in 1849. Although over twelve 
ades have elapsed since that beginning, women’s role in 
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American medicine, as reflected by the actual numbers who 
have participated as physicians, has not been substantial. In 
a census reported by the American Medical Association in 1965, 
19,526 women physicians were identified; this figure represents 
6.7% of the total U.S. physician population. In comparison 
with other countries throughout the world, this is an extremely 
small proportion. For that same period, women represented 
70-80% of the physician force in the U.S.S.R. and between 
20-24% for the Philippines, Finland, Israel, Thailand, and Ger- 
many (Facts on Prospective and Practicing Women in Medicine, 
1968). Cross cultural studies of the woman physician (Bowers, 
1966, 1968) attribute the higher percentage of female physicians 
in Europe to multiple factors, including manpower shortages 
owing to war casualties, favorable national policy toward working 
women, emphasis on family continuity in career, and economic 
need; in addition, differences in the status accorded the physi- 
cian (e.g., the physician in the U.S.S.R. has lower prestige than 
the engineer) contribute to cross-cultural variations. 
Evolutionary changes in the nature of medical practice (Ma- 
graw, 1966) and more flexible patterns in medical education 
(Lee, 1962; Coggeshall, 1965; Millis, 1966) in conjunction with 
concurrent changes in women’s role in society suggest that 
women will become more active and visible in American medi- 
cine. This assertion receives support from admission data statis- 
tics portraying more women applying and being accepted into 
American medical schools: In 1960-61 women represented 7% 
of total admissions, while in 1967-68 they represented 10.1% 
of the entries (Jarecky, Johnson, & Mattson, 1968). 
. Some provocative questions arise when, at this juncture 
in history, we focus on the American woman who considers 
medicine as a possible career. Even though there is evidence 
of change both in respect to numbers of women considering 
the career and accommodations within medicine to womens 
specific needs (Kaplan, 1962; Lopate, 1968), the present situation 
is nonetheless still one where a woman's decision to enter medica 
School is Statistically unusual and therefore occupationally in- 
fare The distinctive character of the decision is drama g 
whe di noting that among college female undergraduate 
souls Кырт i шсш кө аш 
а to ecu 
on Women and Graduate Study, 1968). bagel. en а 
Thus we may well be curious about those deciding to persist 


in their choice and endure the four arduous years of me i 
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school as well as up to several years of additional postgraduate 
education. Why do they do it? 

First, let us explore the conscious reasons offered by a 
group of women to account for their presence in medical school. 
Second, let us compare their motivations with those of men 
entering the medical profession. This second inquiry acknowl- 
edges the growing awareness that vocational theories ignore 
specifically female determinants entering into occupational deci- 
sions (Epstein, 1970; Ginzberg, Berg, Brown, Herma, Yohalem, 
& Gorelick, 1966; Psathas, 1968). 


WHY Di You Go ro Mrpicar. SCHOOL? 


The subjects for this study were female students at the 
University of California School of Medicine; they ranged in 
age from 22-37, with a median of 24 years. In respect to 
marital status, 56.9% were single; 34.5% married and never 
divorced; 6.9% were divorced with one remarriage; 17% were 
widowed. These women comprise 98% of the geographically 
available females from the entering classes 1964-67. The inter- 
Views were conducted in 1967-68. In addition, psychological 
lést scores were available based on a sample of 102 female 
medical students from the incoming classes 1960-1967; the tests 
included the Adjective Check List (ACL), California Psycholo- 
gical Inventory (CPI), and the Strong Vocational Inventory 
Blank (SVIB), і 

, The questioning on motivation began with the general in- 
quiry: “Why did you go to medical school?” And the answers 
are narrative, not structured, in form. The women gave а total 
of 173 separate reasons for entering medicine; individually the 
number of motives given ranged from one through seven, with 
| Median of three responses for each woman. Although the 
evel or depth of the motives varied, along with the degree 
of introspection, most responses specified ego motivations rather 
than instinctual or primitive impulses. This finding is to be 
ресе, given the nature of the interview and the subjects 
characteristics, both of which stressed socially desirable modes 
9! response, 
niti The students did differ, however, in appreciation and recog- 

ition of the complexity of motivational factors. Some believed 
b. Опе or two strong motives were sufficient to explain their 
Оке, e.g., “As long as I could remember, I always wanted 
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to ро... I always played with Dad’s stethoscope and stuff 
like that.” 

Others posited complex interactional schemas in which one 
motive served to reinforce another, the resultant being the deci- 
sion to enter medicine: 


It is so complicated: From the earliest times I liked math and science. 
. . . At State I wanted to do something medical but to me a doctor 
was someone way out there who knew everything. But somehow 
I always took the right courses. . . . I then came into contact with 
people who were accepted into Medical School—and I realized they 
were just people like me. ... When I was a junior I dated a 
medical student and he introduced me to girl medical students, 
but still I was not sure. ... Yet my dream was to have a Jeep 
and travel in the country—going to Indian Reservations and not 
be worried about money. I wanted to offer good medical care to 
the people. 


In addition to differences in the admitted complexity of 
motivations, there were also differences in degrees of certainty 
concerning the inevitability of the outcome. For some (N = 
10), there could not have been any other route than the one 
they chose. For others (N = 6), the underlying question “How 
did I get here anyway?” was close to the surface; statements 
such as “On the eve of my graduation I can't even tell,” 
characterize this group of six. The majority, however, accepted 


TABLE 1 
MOTIVES FOR ENTERING MEDICAL SCHOOL 


REPORTED BY SS FEMALE STUDENTS 


Percentage 
Number of Giving 
Self-Identified Motive Citations Response 
1. Encouragement and stimulation from others 33 267 
2. Interests 28 482 
. Individuation : 25 43.1 
Mission motive. Md 
. Unfavorable evaluation of alternatives. . . . bi 
. A response to adversity. ...,. у... c 
‚ Theeffectsoftradiion . у... 


3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8. 
kd 
10. 
11 
12. 
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the decision as natural and appropriate no matter how circuitous 
the path leading to it. 

To develop a format for summarizing the various motives 
offered, the statements were classified inductively as shown in 
Table 1. 


External Supports 


From Table 1, we see immediately that no single motive 
was endorsed by all subjects. There is a vein of irony and 
surprise in the finding that encouragement from others is the most 
frequently mentioned motive. Might we not expect that innova- 
tive decisions are the product of the autonomous, liberated 
spirit rather than reactions to external approval and support? 
Such an expectation may be too naive and, inthese data at 
least, is not matched by experience. Learning theorists can readi- 
ly demonstrate that the strength of a response is contingent 
upon past rewards. Rosenthal’s research (1966) demonstrating 
the relationship between expectations and performance articu- 
lates another aspect of our Ss experience since, for the over- 
Whelming majority of our women, both parents strongly cathec- 
ted educational attainment as a central family value, applicable 
to their daughters as well as their sons. Concomitantly, their 
daughters accepted that parental value as their own. Thus, al- 
though the Ss do not enjoy unambivalent approval of society 
for their occupational choices, they have nevertheless found 
important reinforcement for their decisions within their own 
Personal milieu—parents, teachers, husbands, and relatives. The 
general sentiment behind the statements grouped under this 
first motive could be expressed as “I’m here because others 
kindled, nurtured, and approved of my interests and gave me 
a helping hand.” Д 

Other investigators (Astin, 1969; Epstein, 1970; Ginzberg 
et al., 1966; Stafford, 1966) studying highly educated women 

ave commented on this background factor relating to parenta 
approval for educational achievements. For this reason It 15 
important to understand how this value becomes actuated: Ob- 
Viously talk is not enough, since it would be hard to find any 
Parent who did not pay lip-service to the worth of education. 
at did the parents of these subjects do? ind 

Я Looking at the specific behaviors of the parents, We fin 
Spectrum of activities which share one aspect—the rein- 
Tcement of intellectual values, education, and achievement. 
ere is a father opening a savings account for his daughter's 
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college education upon her birth; a mother beset by economic 
hardship who collects three full bookcases of secondhand classics 
for her children; wealthy parents planning no formal legacy 
for their offspring except the living inheritance of providing 
them with the best education money can buy; a father after 
being continuously active in his daughter’s school projects (driv- 
ing her home from her laboratory experiments at 2 A.M.) jok- 
ingly laments her medical school’s activities since medical school 
has no PTA! These are parental behaviors typical of the past | 
experience of the majority of our subjects. Not only did the 
parents value education, they lived out their values. 

Pursuing the issue of parental values and behavioral style, 
it is clear (see Table 1) that Motives 7: Effects of Tradition, 
cited by 20.6% of the women, and 8: Actualization of Parental 
Dream, cited by 17.2% of the women, can be regarded as very 
specific instances of the influence and channeling of parental 
encouragement on career decisions. The basic factor for those 
women having tradition-maintaining motives was a strong, en- 
couraging, approving attitude on the part of the very educated 
parent toward the daughter’s ambition. That such support can- 
not be taken for granted is shown by Gosswiler (1969), who 
observed that approximately one-half the male physicians sur- 
veyed in one study responded “No” to the question: “Should 
your daughter seek a career in medicine?” (Other sources report 
almost unanimous parental acceptance of medicine as a worth- 
while career for sons.) 

Although the tradition-oriented women see their choice of 
medicine as a natural outcome of their home situation, they 
still tend to put an individual stamp on their pursuit of medicine. 
As one lively young lady, whose father was a physician and 


Mss mother was also in one of the helping professions, phrased 
it: 


Boy, am I getting tired of that question! I come from a medically- 
oriented home. Father is an analyst. The heritage of my mother's 
family is very scholarly. АП of my life I thought Га be a puttering 
doctor, not like my father whom 1 called “а talking doctor." I used 
to give my dolls the measles. 


The women citing Actualization of Parental Dream identified 
less with the parent's actual occupation and life style, and more 
with what their parents might have been. In certain cases, the 
father's frustrated dream of becoming a doctor was actualize 
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by the daughter. In others, a more general familial wish for 
improved economic and social status was the spur. One young 
lady spoke of her parents’ often stated desire “to get out of 
their economic rut.” Education was seen as the key to open 
doors that had been closed to the family for generations. Epstein 
(1970) also chronicled a similar experiential factor for her sample 
of women lawyers: She noted that the striving immigrant family 
background of some of her Ss influenced their career decisions. 
Although generally the seeker of socioeconomic status and the 
“actualizer of the parental dream” were very different from 
the girls in the emulative or traditional category, both acknowl- 
edged closeness to their parents; in this the two groups are 
quite different from the counter-strivers, as well as a few of 
the individuators, whose paths led them away from parents and 
family. 

The effects of encouragement from others become even 
clearer when contrasted with the very small number of women 
(N = 3) whose motives were classed as counter-striving (Motive 
9). These counter-strivers sensed their environments as unhelp- 
ful and doubting, so that there was generated a strong counter- 
desire to say, “So there! See I can do it despite your discour- 
agement.” 


When my marriage broke up, I thought I had made a huge mess 

of my life. I wanted to do something worthwhile. Medicine interested 

Me; it was very much a challenge. Everyone said it was impossible 

m е to do it—my folks, my uncle, my aunt—I went ahead and 
id it. 


Nonetheless, counter-striving is clearly not a modal route to 
the choice of medicine in the sample. One might hypothesize 
that the persistence and endurance needed to complete medi 
studies calls for a more potent reinforcement than counter-action 
can by itself produce. i 

, In this connection, psychological test results from the Adjec- 
tive Check List (Gough & Heilbrun, 1965) are relevant. An 
tem analysis of the 300 word ACL was made, comparing women 
medical students (N = 90) with several other groups of women 
including 922 female college students. Endorsement percentages 
Were determined and chi-square was used to estimate statisti 
“gnificance, Thirty-five of the 300 adjectives showed significant 
ifferences (p < .05) in endorsement rates for the two groups 
ien Cartwright, 1970 for complete results). Women In medi 
Chool in contrast to female college students are much more 
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likely to see themselves as conscientious, deliberate, determined, in- 
dustrious, persevering, and thorough. These personality findings 
suggest that self-concept can be influenced by parental expecta- 
tions. But perhaps more importantly (although in no sense di- 
rectly confirmed), these data hint that habits relating to work 
and achievement may also be affected by parental attitudes. 
In respect to the issue of work habits, the adjective demon- 
strating the largest difference in endorsement rates was persever- 
ing, with 66% of the women medics checking the adjective 
as opposed to only 38% of the female college sample. Thus 
if one is unambivalently expected to achieve, one will be more 
likely to learn the habits connected with achievement. 


Internal Motives 


Thus far the thrust of this inquiry has been directed to 
external conditions—the family’s expectations, values, and 
rewards for accomplishment and achievement. Table 1 suggests, 
however, that inner needs are indeed operant and can be identi- 
fied in the second and third leading motives—interests and 
individuation. 

_ Interests (endorsed by 48.2%) is a domain where significant 

findings are to be expected, ie., people generally try to do 
what they are interested in doing. Most of the women who 
referred to interests stressed science in general or a particular 
field such as biology, genetics, or botany. A minority spoke 
of general interest in education and a desire to secure as much 
education as possible. A few joined interest in science to an 
interest in people. Very few chose to discuss the origins of 
their interests—most of the Ss claimed they had always liked 
these topics and had done well in such courses in school. For 
the few who mentioned origins of their interests, compensatory 
motivations seemed to be operant: 


I really liked biology in high school; 1 guess it was because it was 
the only thing I could do well. My family is not cultured or highly 
educated, we came from a small town. Doing well in science did 


not rely on having seen lots of i i lary, and 
things fike that g ots of plays, having a big vocabulary. 


Other information gathered in this study provides general 
clues to the origins of the Ss interests. Responding to Helsons 
(1967) Childhood Interest Index, subjects showed a preference 
both for social interaction with other children and for outdoor 
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large muscle activity (e.g., hiking, bicycling, swimming). Equally 
important were their omitted interests—very few preferred 
symbolic, artistic, or imaginative play (e.g., writing poems, put- 
ting on shows). Medicine, a blend of humanism and pragmatism, 
offers a logical base for the interests of such active, realistic 
women. 

Further support for the impact of interests on women’s 

choice of medicine as a career comes from the observation 
that very few of the subjects (N = 3) had strong preferences 
for other occupations. Most impressive is the observation that 
they turned to medicine for positive rather than substitutive 
reasons. Other occupations were seen as static, dull, unchalleng- 
ing, and lacking in meaning. Nine in the group actually com- 
pleted training in other areas and then because of occupational 
dissatisfaction turned to medicine; Motive 5, Unfavorable evalua- 
tion of alternatives, was cited by 34.4% of the group. Williams 
(1949) earlier noted the presence of women who enter medicine 
SM late as a result of being in unsatisfying "dead end" 
jobs. 
. The impact of inner processes on career decisions of women 
in medicine is further demonstrated in Motive 3, Individuation, 
endorsed by 43.1% of the Ss. The term “individuation” is taken 
from Jungian analytic psychology: 


; ++ the process of forming and specializing the individual nature; 
in particular, it is the development of the psychological individual 
às a differentiated being from the general, collective. psychology. 
‚а process of differentiation, having for its goal the development 
of the individual personality [Jung, 1923, p. 561]. 


For some subjects, individuation seemed to be a conscious 
value directly related to childhood and family values—to develop 
the self to the fullest is good, whereas to let one's potentia 
or talents lie fallow is wasteful. Independence and autonomy, 
therefore, should be actively sought: 


І was Probably fairly influenced not by my religion but by my 
Philosophical ideals. I had a lot of educational opportunity and 

Was taught to believe that it shouldn't be wasted, nor should 
my brightness be wasted—I wanted to take advantage of these things 
and train myself to the fullest. 


to For Most of the women whose reactions could be referred 
this individuating dimension, the motives did not so muc 
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represent a simple value as a totality of life-experience—and 
usually adverse experience. In a sense, these women were forced 
to individuate, i.e., to respond fully to all of the stresses put 
upon them. The rejection of other values was sometimes men- 
tioned, as for example in the case of one subject who stated: 


I was brought up to believe you got married and had babies and 
no other ideas. I married and my husband went to school. I knew 
him since I was 14. I was madly in love. I never realized my own 
potential . . . І became a vegetable . . . I was a dental hygienist. 
I cleaned teeth for four years . . . I wanted to make my life more 
useful, more meaningful. I thought of law, medicine, dentistry. I 
took two years of pre-med while working 3/4 of the time. I applied 
to medical school at 27. My marriage was basically on the rocks 
before, but I divorced after getting into medical school. 


In addition to valuing and cultivating an individual stance, 
subjects mentioning motives in this category also manifested 
a willingness to risk reliance on their own capacities and judg- 
ment. As one subject stated: "Work is a means to my fulfillment. 
I really have to do things, it’s not the money. I like the idea 
of a life of my own." 

Again, the ACL findings are illuminating in suggesting the 
behavioral correlates of specific values. In contrast to college 
women, women in medical school are significantly more apt 
to see themselves as individualistic and independent and less apt 
to view themselves as suggestible and submissive. Likewise the 
California Psychological Inventory (CPI) corroborates the indi- 
vidualistic style of the Ss—their highest single scale score was 
on the Achievement via Independence scale. In addition, two ех- 
perts? on the CPI were asked to do a blind Q-sort of the 
mean profile of the group using Block's (1961) California Q 
deck. The statement judged most characteristic was: "Values 
own independence and autonomy." 


Altruism 


The theme of the mission motive, cited by 34.4% of the 
Ss, is the need to do something for others. Some $s spoke 
of altruism, some of humanitarianism, and others of idealism. 
It appeared to be felt in varying degrees of intensity, from 
an almost messianic desire to correct wrongs to a purely intellec- 


*The assistance of John Black and Michael McKee is most appreciated. 
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tual need to be of service to others. The following response 
is illustrative: 


Not that I’m a genius, but I felt that I should use my intellectual 
capacity to help humanity. I found when I went to Mexico as part 
of Amigos Anonymous it was the happiest time in my life. I felt 
I should try to give to my fellow man. I was so wrapped up with 
these poor people that 1 had no time to think of myself and the 
things that were bothering—everything else was blocked out—it was 
the height and depth of emotion—people were wasting away, dying 
of malnutrition. 


Some subjects referred to early desires to do religious 
and/or missionary work. For these women, religion had played 
a formative part in their childhood. It should be noted that 
approximately 21% of the total sample were classified as coming 
from “Moral and Devout” backgrounds. 


Мну MEN BECOME PHYSICIANS 


. How do the motives offered by the women Ss compare 
with men’s motives for entering medicine? Brody (1955) in 
his review of biographical statements of eminent physicians, 
attempted to catalogue motives for entering medicine; he also 
examined female physicians’ memoirs and compared them with 
those of male physicians. The categories of motivations which 
emerged from his study were: (a) a special calling or vocation; 
(b) the influence of others (parents, siblings, friends, family 
Physician); (с) medicine as a last resort (ie. the alternatives 
Were actually more attractive than medicine but they were un- 
obtainable); and (d) impulse. 

In his discussion of the female physicians, Brody stated 
that the pioneers were distinctive in their “crusading spirit and 
conscious sense of dedication to a righteous cause.” He alleged 
that the contemporary woman physician, however, has motives 
that are more “natural” and similar to those offered by men. 

McGuire (1966) in his review of psychosocial studies on 
Medical students summarizes seven reasons given by students 
or choosing medicine: (a) prestige and status; (b) altruism; 
©) they always knew; (d) a means of pursuing another interest; 
(€) influence of others; (f) process of elimination; and (g) uncon- 
scious motivations, McGuire states that influence by others is 
Probably the most common reason reported; however, he 
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emphasizes the multiplicity of motivations and the numerous 
paths into the profession: 


As one examines the reasons given or displayed by various persons 
for their entrance into the field of medicine, it becomes obvious 
that they have done so in response to a wide variety of factors, 
both conscious and unconscious. There seems to be no single channel 
by means of which a person makes such a choice other than the 
fact that nearly all physicians-to-be are bright, ambitious people who 
react at least in part to the cultural norm which holds medicine 
up as a very desirable occupation. This may be another way of 
saying that they all have their own reasons for seeking “success” 
[McGuire, 1966, p. 428]. 


Men and Women Compared 


Certain key motives are shared by both men and women. 
Influence and encouragement from others is a central conscious 
determinant for both sexes; interest in the subject matter (“they 
always knew") and the mission motive (altruism) are also promi- 
nent in the motivational matrix of both. 

Considering the area of sex differences, the differences 
are not those seen in Brody's pioneers—no S mentioned a fem- 
inist-crusading impulse as a reason for entering the profession. 
A more differentiating sex motive is the category of Individua- 
tion. Self-discovery, self-expression, and self-differentiation via 
work may be more significant for women since they are not 
obligated to work (i.e., they have other options). For men, who 
have no choice but to work, down-to-earth considerations such 
as pay and relevance to one’s own abilities loom larger. 1 

Pertinent to the discussion of individuation are personality 
test findings reported elsewhere by this investigator (Cartwright, 
1971): Entering women medics scored significantly higher than 
males on the Achievement. via Independence scale of the CPI, 
ea at that female intellectual style as well as phenome 
nological reports reflect greater self-sufficiency and inner-di- 
rectedness. 

This hypothesis, relating the desire to work in women 19 
psychological rather than economic factors, receives support 
from the low evaluation placed by the women on specifically 
economic motives—high prestige and good income are seldom 
mentioned by the Ss (each cited by only 5.2%) in contrast 10 
those in McGuire's (1966) survey. It is in this area that We 
see the most marked sex differences. 

Indifference to economic factors in women has also beef 
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noted in one cross-cultural study of doctors in Sweden (Israel 
& Sjöstrand, 1968). In addition, Lopate (1968) cites the female 
medics relative lack of concern for monetary gain; she attributes 
this lack of interest to the generally high socioeconomic status 
of women in medical school. Drew (1970) noted that among 
white women entering college, parental income was a factor 
associated with contemplating a career in medicine. Speaking 
to the issue of status, the present sample was likewise charac- 
terized by relatively high socioeconomic status and very high 
parental educational attainment. Over two-thirds of the fathers 
had at least а college education with approximately 4096 with 
some graduate or professional work. For the mothers, 43% 
completed college and 1796 had postgraduate education. 

'The last area of sex differences to be noted here is the 
finding that few women enter medicine as a second choice 
to some unreachable occupation—Brody's (1955) “medicine as 
а last resort" and McGuire's (1966) "a means of pursuing another 
interest." It was the other way around for many of these Ss. 
They chose medicine because of the lack of challenge, not the 
unreachableness, of other careers. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This study explored the conscious reasons offered by 58 
women to account for their presence in medical school. The 
Subjects reported a total of 173 separate motives; these self- 
identified motives were classified inductively into 12 categories. 
The three most cited motives were: encouragement and stimula- 
tion from others, interests, and individuation. ‹ 

Comparisons between this study and studies of men in 
medicine revealed that men and women entering the profession 
held in common certain key motives (€8, encouragement and 
interest), However, other motives were distinctly feminine іп 
Cast, the most important being individuation. In addition, the 
issues of status, prestige, and economic reward were more pe- 
ripheral for women than for men. A 

What are the implications of these motivational differences? 
Speculatively, such differences will provide a base for diversifie 
intellectual outlooks—women by virtue of being women will 

Ting to the profession a point of view somewhat different 
Tom that of men. Personality test data support this assumption. 
à Because medicine is a differentiated profession with multiple 
Spects, it ideally requires a heterogeneous talent pool of practi- 
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toners. Variety in nonintellectual aspects of behavior—motives, 
values, and personality—potentially provides pathways into in- 
creasingly differentiated work perspectives and achievements. 
The rider in this sanguine speculation is the presence of an 
implicit contract between student and educator—a contract which 
affirms the need for mutual responsibility in nurturing and 
developing the seeds of individuality. Unfortunately, too often 
this contract does not exist. 
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Women attaining high levels of political part leadership in California 
c the focus of this негир нау а of personality and politics. 
he energies of female politicians tend to be directed toward a 
career within the political party. Compared to male leaders, they 
less often fashion a political career around the goal of public office 
and a political career serves less frequently as an integral part of 
ue social career. Female leaders tend to express the. forceful, 
effective, and socially ascendant style in an earnest, sobersided, and 
ambivalent manner; male leaders express the same personal style 
as а more easy-going, direct, and uncomplicated мау. The interplay 
mong personality, sex-role typing, and political career 18 ; 
"Ме would like to express our appreciation to the Institute of Govern- 
end Studies and the Vict of Besson? Assessment and Research, 
of this ШЕ Оен, of California at Berkeley, for their eT PPa 
of which this ee larger study of party leadership in 
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In his work on the political role of women, Maurice Du- 
verger (1955) commented that “women . . . have the mentality 
of minors in many fields, and, particularly in politics, they 
will accept paternalism on the part of men. The man—husband, 
fiance, lover, or myth—is the mediator between them and the 
political world [p. 129]." Stripped of its male chauvinism, Du- 
verger's statement highlights what has become a virtual truism 
regarding women and politics. The political behavior literature 
is replete with evidence that at all levels of political action 
from discussing politics to voting, to political letter-writing, to 
holding party or public office, women participate less than men. 
They appear to be less interested in politics, to belong to fewer 
organizations, to be less informed politically, and to display 
a lower sense of political involvement and political efficacy 
(Campbell, Converse, Miller, & Stokes, 1960; Berelson, Lazars- 
feld, & McPhee, 1954; Duverger, 1955; Lane, 1959; Almond 
& Verba, 1965; Milbrath, 1965; Blondel, 1963; Tingsten, 1937; 
Bell, Hill, & Wright, 1961; Gruberg, 1968; Werner, 1968). To 
one degree or another, women have tended to defer to the 
political judgment of men, in this country and elsewhere; sex 
roles have been so defined that politics is primarily the business 
of men. 

_ There are other issues regarding women in politics besides 
their relatively low rates of political activity. When they do 
engage in politics, their pattern of political behavior is apparently 
not identical to that of male participants. Research suggests 
that women voters are more provincial (in the sense of focusing 
upon local issues), more conservative in their stance on policy 
issues, More responsive to issues with moral overtones, more 
likely to personalize politics and to be more sensitive to the 
раи of politicians, less sophisticated in level of concept 

ormation, and less comfortable with political conflict and con- 
tention (Almond & Verba, 1965; Hess & Torney, 1967; Campbell 
ct аһ, 1960; Campbell, Gurin, & Miller, 1954; Stouffer, 1955; 
Greenstein, 1961; Pulzer, 1967; Gruberg, 1968; Lane, 1959). 

‚ Moreover, despite aggregate sex differences in degrees 0 
politicization and the pervasive social forces reflected in the 
relatively low level of participation of women, some women 
do enter the ranks of political leadership. The present study 
is concerned with women who have achieved leadership status 
within the political parties of a single (but highly significant) 
State. It seeks to advance understanding of “what it takes” in 
terms of background and personality for women to make their 
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way in party politics, and to identify the distinctive roles, if 
any, female political leaders may play in present-day political 
life. More generally, the empirical study of female political lead- 
ers should contribute to the increasing knowledge about out- 
standingly effective women engaged in diverse fields of endeav- 
or. (Among studies of personality, Helson's (1966, 1967a, 1967b, 
1968, 1971) work on effective women is particularly notable.) 


THE SAMPLE 


The data on which the present study is based derive 
from questionnaires and other procedures designed for self-ad- 
Ministration which were submitted to a wide range of party 
leaders in California. Over one thousand persons occupying 
the following positions within this major political system were 
invited to participate: legislators (congressmen and state legisla- 
tors) holding office in 1965; members of the state's delegations 
(delegates and alternates) to the Republican and Democratic 
National Conventions of 1960 and 1964; members of the delega- 
tion slate (delegates and alternates) pledged to Nelson Rocke- 
feller that narrowly lost to the Goldwater slate in California's 
1964 presidential primary; and 1964 county committee chairmen 
of the two major parties. Transmission and receipt of research 
materials occured by mail during the period between August 
1964 and March 1965. 

Over 50% of the political leaders meeting one or more of 
Ше criteria completed and returned the research instruments, 
including 264 (51%) of the Republicans and 282 (53%) of the 

mocrats. On four indices of representativeness for which in- 
Ormation is available on both our sample and the research 
population—i.e., party affiliation, delegate versus alternate status 
Оп the delegations considered, geographic region (southern 
Versus northern California), and sex—there is no evidence of 
Significant sample bias. Ninety-seven respondents (18%) were 
Women, including 46 Republicans (17% of the Republican sam- 
Ple) and 51 Democrats (18% of the Democratic sample). 


SociaL BACKGROUND 
m Studies of political elites have regularly found an vet od 
lation of persons of relatively high socioeconomic status. T] A 
Sent data are consistent with such findings: both male sin 
le party leaders in California report large incomes ап 


M 
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high educational attainments. These data also indicate significant: 
class: differences between the sexes at the leadership level. __ 

It might well be expected that female leaders would be 
higher in social class terms than male leaders. It is only at 
the higher socioeconomic levels that women achieve levels of 
political interest and involvement commensurate with those of 
men and where more traditional sex-role definitions have lost 
much of their significance; the greater personal resources af- 
forded by higher income and educational attainment might be 
thought necessary if the woman is to overcome the barriers 
presumably created by sex-role typing in our society (Campbell, _ 
et al., 1960; Barber, 1969; Tingsten, 1937; Almond & Verba, 
1965). However, such an expectation is not supported U 
present data; indeed, the opposite relationship obtains. The 
male leaders are significantly better educated than the female 
leaders. For example, 7296 of the males had completed college. 
compared to 51% of the females, and 43% of the males hà 
earned graduate or professional degrees compared to 12% of 
the females. Similarly, male leaders report significantly higher 
annual family incomes than their female counterparts: 19% ol 
the men and 10% of the women had family incomes of over 
$50,000, while 37% of the men compared to 56% of the women 
had family incomes of under $20,000. The median family ins 
come of male respondents was $25,000, while the median e 
income of female respondents was $18,750. The direction 
education and income differences between the sexes is the same 
for respondents from both parties. | 

Rather than reflecting compensatory factors, these findings 
may simply demonstrate that party elites are fairly representa! 
of the differential socioeconomic opportunities and attainments 
of men and women in contem orary society. Additionally, ай 
explanation of similar sex differences in class achieveme 
among the Michigan delegates to the 1964 national party conveni 
tions offered by Jennings and Thomas (1968) may be relevant 
Upper cass women who do participate in public affairs 
more likely than men at the same socioeconomic level to pre 
nonpartisan activities and organizations. In any event 
present data suggest that women party leaders—probably already 
handicapped by being engaged in an activity considered properly 
the domain of men—operate in politics with whatever disadvan 
tages accompany relatively lower class achievement. a 

he question arises whether these women politicians differ _ 
from their male counterparts in ascribed social attributes—sooial 
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background variables such as ethnicity, social origin, religion, 
and age, which the individual is virtually powerless to change—in 
the same way that they differ in the achieved social attributes 
of education and income. 

The present data suggest that the relatively lower class 
position of female political leaders may be somewhat balanced 
by ascribed social attributes which tend to be preferred according 
to societal standards. In both parties, women leaders are less 
likely than men to be affiliated with non-Protestant religious 
denominations: 8% of the female Republican respondents are 
either Catholic or Jewish, compared to 21% of the male Republi- 
cans; 29% of the female Democratic respondents are either 
Catholic or Jewish, compared to 43% of the male Democrats. 
Similarly, the women leaders are more likely than the male 
leaders to come from old-American stock: 49% of the Republican 
women are third generation or of even more distant foreign 
ancestry, compared to 44% of the Republican men; the compara- 
ble figures for Democratic women and men are 42% and 35% 
respectively. Such differences suggest the kinds of attributes 
which, in the absence of superior class status, may help some 
Women overcome the handicaps of their sex in achieving party 
leadership. At the same time, these differences may be atttibut- 
able to a greater persistence of traditional sex roles among Catho- 
lics, Jews, and those of more recent immigrant stock, with women 
from these groups being less likely than men to be interested 
in engaging in partisan political activity. 

_A similar conclusion may be reached from data on the 
Social origins of our respondents. While the male political leader 
às apparently achieved a higher class status than the female 
leader, the reverse is true of his parents. In terms of class 
origins, in contrast to class achievement, it is the woman leader 
Who is more likely to have come from those economic strata 
Where traditional sex role prescriptions are probably less opera- 
tive. Thus, the educational attainment of the respondent's most 
educated parent is substantially higher in the sample of female 
eaders: 27% of the male respondents had a parent who com- 
Pleted college, compared to 43% of the female res ndents; 
twice as many female (21%) as male (10%) respondents had 
at least one parent who had earned a graduate degree. Sex 
differences in parental education are significant for both parties 
respondents. Similarly, the male leaders аге more likely than 
the female leaders to have risen in class status during their 
metime; a significantly larger percentage of male leaders in 
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both parties report that their present economic status is higher 
than was that of their parents when they were growing up. 
That the female leaders’ parents had significantly higher 
socioeconomic status than those of the male leaders, were of 
older-American stock, and presumably held less tradition-bound 
religious affiliations indicates the kind of family background 
which may have served to attenuate traditional sex-role typing 
among the female respondents. Since traditional political sex 
roles are most likely to be uprooted among the young (Campbell 
et al., 1960), it would also be reasonable to expect the women 
leaders in our sample to be younger than the men. Again, 
this is mot the case: Age differences by sex are inconsistent 
between the parties and are not significant for either (Jennings 
& Thomas, 1968). It may well be that younger women, while 
relatively free of vestigial notions regarding the impropriety 
of members of their sex engaging in political activity, face special 
handicaps which make such activity difficult and which cancel 
out their comparatively greater psychological freedom to become 
involved. One such handicap would be the responsibility of 
childrearing and establishing a home, an explanation often of- 
fered for lower voting turnout among women. Another such 
handicap may be imposed by the men who dominate the political 
leadership stratum: For the woman to assume elite status In 
the parties she may be required to serve a longer period o 
apprenticeship than the similarly motivated male. 


PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS 


Systematic research into the personality attributes of political 
leaders has lagged well behind research into their social back- 
ground. Standard procedures of contemporary personality as- 
sessment used by psychologists have rarely been employed E 
the empirical study of practicing politicians. The present 16 
search has employed one such procedure, the Gough-Heilbrun 
Personality scales of the Adjective Check List (ACL). Each 
respondent was asked to describe himself by reading through 
a list of 300 adjectives commonly used in everyday life to describe 
persons and checking those terms which he considered self-de- 
ie The ACL yields a rich fund of personological dat 
an has already demonstrated its value in studies of highly 
eitecuve persons in fields of endeavor other than politics (Mac 
Kinnon, 1963; Barron, 1969; Helson, 1967b). Standard scores 
for each individual are computed on 24 established scales © 
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the ACL, each composed of a cluster of adjectives having psy- 
chological significance when analyzed as a unit. A scale score 
indicates the individual's standing on that personality dimension, 
relative to general population norms. Thus, the use of this 
assessment instrument permits us to address the questions: what 
kinds of persons are female political leaders and what are their 
salient personality characteristics? 

Table 1 presents the mean standard scores on the 24 ACL 
scales for the total samples of female and male leaders, as 
well as the mean scores for each party’s respondents. To the 
extent that a scale score deviates from fifty, it deviates from 
general population norms for that scale among persons of the 
same sex. 


Female Political Leaders 


The female political leaders in both parties attain their 
highest mean scores on Self-Confidence, Dominance, Achieve- 
ment, Number of Favorable Adjectives Checked, and Counseling 
Readiness. The titles of these scales, and the psychological di- 
mensions underlying them, may suggest the broad personological 
implications of this pattern of scores. Its interpretation 1s further 
advanced by reference to the ACL Manual’s concise sketches 
of the typical dispositions and personal styles characteristic of 
high (female) scorers on each scale. It is important to underline 
the fact that these sketches were formulated prior to this study, 
on the basis of previous empirical research findings, and are 
entirely independent of its data. 

Self-Confidence: She is assertive, affiliative, outgoing, persistent, А 
actionist. She wants to get things done, and is impatient with people 
or things standing in her way. She is concerned about а 
a good impression and is not above cutting a few corners to ас іеуе 
this objective. She makes a distinct impression on others, who see 
her as forceful, self-confident, determined, ambitious, and opportu- 
nistic. 

Dominance: i -willed and ersevering individual. 
She is je EU es what Hs wishes and is direct 
and forthright in her behavior. 


thers) as intelligent and hard- 


working, and also involved in her intellectual and other endeavors. 


à is determined to do well and d sui i 
re internal and oal-centered rather than compe! Bo. 
dealings with Amos she may actually be unduly trusting and optimistic. 
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Number of Favorable Adjectives Checked (a scale consisting of the 75 
adjectives considered “most favorable” by panels of independent 
judges): She appears to be motivated by virtue of hard work and 
conventional behavior. The reactions of others is to see her as 
dependable, steady, conscientious, mannerly, and serious; there is 
also a suspicion that she may be too concerned about others, and 
lacking in verve and quickness of mind. Egotism and self-centeredness, 
which might be suggested by the way in which the variable was 
derived, is seldom salient in high-scoring subjects. The social desira- 
bility component, in other words, is not ordinarily a facade or an 
artifact but sincere concern with behaving appropriately and with 
doing one’s duty. 


Counseling Readiness (a scale designed to identify counseling clients 
who are ready for help and who seem likely to profit from it): 
She is predominantly worried about herself and ambivalent about 
her status. She feels left out of things, unable to enjoy life to the 
full, and unduly anxious. She tends to be preoccupied with her 
problems and pessimistic about her ability to resolve them construc- 
tively. In contrast, the low scoring person on this scale is more 
or less free of these concerns: she is self-confident, poised, sure 
of herself and outgoing; she seeks the company of others, likes 
oor” and enjoys life in an uncomplicated way [Gough & Heilbrun, 


Clearly, compared to most other women, female political 
party leaders are forceful, effective, ambitious, and socially as- 
cendant individuals. The low mean scores on Abasement, Suc- 
corance, and Deference achieved by both parties’ female leaders 
reinforce this finding. However, their dominant and self-confi- 
dent approach to life and their strong, purposeful style appear 
to be complicated by doubt and concern about their place in 
Society and their push toward achievement seems constrained 
by a sense of caution and propriety. 


Comparisons BY SEX AND POLITICAL PARTY 


Female and male standard scores for the ACL scales have 
been established separately. Thus, direct statistical comparisons 
are not appropriate. However, examination of Table 1 reveals 
that the ways in which female party leaders differ from most 
other women is remarkably similar to the ways in which male 
party leaders differ from most other men. In both cases, the 
highest mean standard scores are obtained on Self-Confidence, 
Dominance, and Achievement. Indeed, omitting Counseling Read- 
iness, the correlation between the rank order of the remaining 
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23 ACL mean scale scores for the female and male political 
leaders is +.88. 

The mean scores for Counseling Readiness offer the most 
dramatic contrast between the two profiles, ranking 5th in 
magnitude on the female leaders’ profile and 22nd in magnitude 
on the male leaders’ profile. Combined with the greater salience 
of Number of Favorable Adjectives Checked for female leaders, 
it suggests that while both sets of leaders are unusually capable, 
outgoing, socially skilled, and persistent persons, the female 
party leaders try harder and worry more. In addition, the rela- 
tively higher scores of the female leaders on Self-Control and 
lower scores on Nurturance and Affiliation provide further sup- 
port for the notion that they tend to express their predominantly 
forceful, effective, socially ascendant style in a relatively earnest, 
sobersided, and ambivalent manner, while the male leaders 
express the same predominant style ina more easy-going, direct, 
and uncomplicated way. 

The general similarity between the personality characteristics 
of Republican and Democratic female party leaders is note- 
worthy. Among male political leaders, in contrast, a pervasive 
pattern of personality differences is found: Republican male 
leaders attain higher scores on Endurance, Order, Nurturance, 
Personal Adjustment and Self-Control; Democratic leaders show 
higher scores on Exhibition, Lability, Autonomy, and Aggression. 
This relationship of personality to political orientation among 
male political leaders has been reported and analyzed extensively 
elsewhere (Costantini & Craik, 1972). 

In short, the present findings indicate that female political 
leaders differ from most other women in their tendency toward 
a serious and dutiful manner and in a fretful uncertainty about 
themselves and their situation, which is accompanied by a greater 
degree of anxiety and readiness for psychological change. These 
factors, which do not characterize male political leaders, may 
тергезепї accommodations and consequences of dominant 
dispositions їп women, or they may have unrelated antecedents. 
The Issue warrants further research. Indeed, the study of female 
political leaders clearly offers an excellent opportunity to investi- 
gate in finer detail the social skills and psycho-social hazards 
encountered by effectively dominant women. The interaction 
of the dominant dispositions of female leaders with contem- 
porary sex-role prescriptions would be a useful focus for further 


study of its expression and of the style of political leadership 
it engenders. 
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POLITICAL CAREERS 


There are major sex differences among the leaders in two 
aspects of their political careers: position in the political arena 
and motives underlying participation in that arena. Regarding 
position in politics, the participants reported on the extent of 
their public officeholding and on their involvement in political 
party activities. Additionally, those who had served on delega- 
tions to the 1960 and/or 1964 national conventions appraised 
factors they saw as contributing to their selection. The findings 
can be presented within the framework of two non-exclusive 
styles of political careers, one which is public office oriented 
and one which is intraparty oriented. The former career style 
is more characteristic of the male politicians among our respon- 
dents. A substantially greater proportion of male (48%) than 
of female leaders (29%) had ever held elective public office. 
And at the time of the study, over 17% of the male respondents 
were holding elective state or national office, while only one 
of the female leaders was holding such office. Not surprisingly, 
female leaders also attributed significantly less importance to 
the status of public office-holder as a factor in their being 
selected to a national convention delegation; female party leaders 
must depend upon other avenues to that position of party 
recognition and responsibility (see Table 2). Additionally, run- 
ning for office was granted significantly less importance by 
the women respondents as a reason for their entry into political 
life (see Table 3). 


Accessibility 


. The severely limited access of women to elective public 
Office is a nationwide phenomenon, well documented, for ex- 
ample, in two recent reports by Werner on congresswomen 
and female state legislators (Werner, 1966, 1968). Werner found 
that between 1917 and 1964 only seventy women had served 
in the United States Congress. ОЁ these, about one half had 

ad relatives in Congress and over half were either appointed 
ог elected to fill a vacancy, often one caused by the death 
of a husband. The situation in state legislatures cannot be much 
More encouraging to the aspiring female political leader. Шш 
1963-64, for example, only 4.5% of the state legislators in this 
Country were women, compared to 2.0% of the members of 

Ongress. Moreover, the incidence of female legislators is partic- 
ularly low in the most populous, urbanized, industrialized states. 
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In California, the percentage of congressional or state legislative 
offices held by women has been below national figures in recent 
years, presenting what by any standard must be a discouraging 
prospect for politically ambitious women in the state, perhaps 
contributing to a tendency on the part of the female party 
leaders studied to discount public office as a career objective, 
and possibly leading career-minded women to channel their 
efforts into other, nonpolitical areas of endeavor. 

It is notable that the most striking sex difference identified 
in the Jennings and Thomas (1968) Michigan study was the 
female leaders’ inaccessibility to public office. The authors sug- 
gest that the female political leaders’ ambition for public office 
is constrained by the contemporary realities of their opportu- 
nities for attaining such office. Heeding the importance which 
Joseph Schlesinger (1966) has attributed to office-seeking in 
his analysis of ambition and political careers, Jennings and 
Thomas (1968) hypothesize that the differential availability of 
public office has a profound impact upon the entire pattern 
of the female political leader's political behavior; they conclude 
that “in the measure that [office-seeking] behaviors are the 
keys to power within the parties, women remain at a considerable 
disadvantage [p. 483].” 

Interestingly, the striking sex difference in state or national 
officeholding among our respondents does not obtain at the 
level of local government: There is no significant difference 
between male and female leaders with respect to holding local 
elective office. Several factors may be operating to eliminate 
sex differences among our respondents in terms of holding 
such office. First, the functions of some local offices, particularly 
school board positions, may be considered to be in keeping 
with traditional sex roles and thus may be relatively acceptable 
both to potential female candidates and the electorate. Second, 
being nonpartisan and of relatively low visibility, campaigns for 
elective local office may be less contentious in nature than those 
for partisan office, and there is some evidence that females 
in general are more likely than men to find the contentious 
aspects of politics unappealing (Greenstein, 1965; and, more 
generally, Terman & Tyler, 1954). Third, women political lead- 
ers may be more locally oriented in their political interests 
than male leaders. Such sex differences in area focus have 
been identified in several studies of political behavior (Green- 
stein, 1961; March, 1954; Almond & Verba, 1965). The respon- 
dents in our own study were asked to rank local, state, national, 
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and international politics in the order in which they were of 
interest. In each party, the female respondents were more likely 
than their male counterparts to rank local politics either first 
or second, a response pattern which may result, at least in 
part, from the relatively greater accessibility of local public office 
to the woman politicians. Fourth, an important consequence 
of the nonpartisan nature of local elective offices in California 
is that they are less likely than in other states to serve as 
stepping stones to higher partisan state or national office. Nor 
do they ordinarily provide the remuneration suitable for the 
political careerist. It is thus unlikely that these offices provide 
a major incentive or asset to the progressive office-seeking ambi- 
tion that Schlesinger (1966) considers the hallmark of profes- 
sional political careers and that seems more characteristic of 
the male respondents in the present study. Women may be 
permitted to seek local office relatively unchallenged and, given 
their relatively limited career objectives, may be more willing 
to seek such office than to seek higher level partisan office. 


Career Style and Sex Differences 


The inaccessibility of partisan elective office to women party 
leaders does not appear from the data to result from their 
lack of commitment to or involvement in the affairs of their 
party. As an institutional system in its own right, the political 
party offers an internal career pattern with a full array of posi- 
tions, purposes, and satisfactions. The intraparty careerist 
operates predominantly within the institutional structure of the 
party to maintain its organizational viability and to facilitate 
the performance of its political functions. Sex differences In 
political party involvement suggest such a career style is more 
characteristic of female than male politicians. 

In neither the Republican nor Democratic sample are 
women respondents more recent arrivals to the arena of party 
activity than the men. Indeed, the women are more likely to 

ауе been active in partisan affairs for ten or more years; 
77% of the Republican women compared to 69% of the Republi- 
can men, and 89% of the Democratic women compared to 
75% of Democratic men have achieved such longevity of service. 
A Significantly larger percentage of female respondents were 
ae an official position within their party at the time of 
е study: 56% of Republican women and 77% of Democratic 
women compared to 50% of Republican men and 55% of Demo- 
Cratic men were party officers, although there was only one 
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woman among the 52 country committee chairman respondents. 
Larger percentages of women (58%) than men (48%) attended 
a national party convention as a delegate or alternate prior 
to 1964. A significantly larger percentage of Democratic women 
than men were active members in the California Democratic 
Council, the organization which for a decade had been the 
volunteer grassroots arm of the party; there were no significant 
sex differences among the Republicans in terms of activity in 
the somewhat comparable California Republican Assembly. Only 
with, reference to financial contributions to the party and its 
candidates do men respondents, especially among the Democrats, 
evince a greater partisan commitment of resources: 32% of 


the male respondents had contributed $1000 or more to their а 


party or its candidates in 1962, compared to 18% of the female 
respondents. Even this difference is attenuated once sex dif- 
ferences in income are taken into acount, i.e., when we conside 
contributions as a proportion of income. 

The male-female pattern of party activity suggested by the 
above findings is underlined by responses to a question asking 
national convention delegation members in the sample to indi- 
cate the degree to which each of a series of factors contributed 
to their selection as delegates or alternates. Even more striking 
as a sex difference than the fact that male leaders attributed · 
greater importance than female leaders to occupancy of the 
role of public office holder is the relatively greater importance `; 


role of voluntary contributor of time and energy. The role 
of party official is also considered to be somewhat more impor- 
tant as a factor for female than male leaders (see Table 2). 

In terms of degree and longevity of party activity as well 
as perception of their own roles in the party then, it would 
seem that women leaders devote themselves as much if not 
more than their male counterparts to the workaday organiza- 
tional burdens of their political party, through service in official 
and unofficial party organizations and through grassroots activi- 
ty. Additionally, the data suggest that the political party is more 
likely to be the exclusive arena of social action for the female 
leader than the male leader, since the former belongs to and 
actively participates in significantly fewer community organiza- 
tions in addition to her party than the latter. For example, 
the women respondents belong on an average to 5.13 nonparty 
organizations, compared to 7.88 for the men. This sex difference 
is similar in magnitude and is statistically significant for both 


| 


attributed by female leaders in both parties to taking on {е 


i 
| 
| 
| 
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parties. 


Political Motivation 


Yet despite her effort, the woman politician has not reaped 
the rewards and power potential which come with partisan public 
office or even with such notable party positions as county com- 
mittee chairman. At least part of the explanation is suggested 
by turning to the question: Do women political leaders engage 
in political activities for different reasons than male leaders? 

Participants in the present study were given two series of 
questions which bear on their political motivations. They were 
asked to record on a 4-point scale the degree to which each 
of eleven reasons for initially becoming involved in politics was 
important in their own entry into political activity. And they 
were asked to record on an identical scale the degree of impor- 
tance they attributed to each of five reasons for wanting to 
attend their party’s national conventions in an official capacity. 
The responses to these questions are summarized in Table 3. 

The data display unmistakable sex differences in political 
motives among the political leaders surveyed. On the two most 
salient reasons for initial political involvement, “concern for 
public issues” and “а sense of community obligation,” the two 
groups are alike in both parties; the great majority of respon- 
dents, male and female, agree that each of these reasons “very 
much” motivated their political entry. On twelve of the sixteen 
items, however, there are consistent (i.e., they appear among 
both parties’ elites) male/female differences. In all but one 
of the twelve cases, these differences achieve significance at 
ог beyond the .10 level for at least one party—and in half 
the cases, for both. 

Seven of the items on which consistent sex differences ap- 
pear involve motives which, in one way or another, are self- 
serving in nature. Some involve a desire for self-enhancement 
in power, influence, or material terms, namely the desire to 
гип for public office, to be close to influential people, to achieve 
power and influence, to make business contacts, and to enhance 
ones prestige. Others include those motivations involving social 
or solidary factors (although even these are not necessarily with- 
out their influence payoffs), namely, the desire to make social 
contacts and friends, “to meet new friends, renew old acquan- 
tances and generally enjoy a great American social occasion. 
On each and every one of these seven items, women 1n both 
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parties achieve lower mean scores than men. The sex differences 
are particularly magnified on those items which most clearly 
tap a power orientation dimension, principally ‘an interest in 
running for public office” and “search for power and influence.” 

On each of the other five items on which consistent sex 
differences appear, the women achieve higher mean scores than 
the male leaders. These tend to tap the three dimensions of 
political motivation identified by students of voting behavior 
(e.g., Campbell et al., 1954) as critically involved in the average 
citizen’s vote decision in that they relate to party loyalty, to 
an orientation toward the party's candidates or its leaders, and 
to the posture of the party on policy issues. Thus, the women 
leaders grant significantly greater importance than the male 
leaders to “strong party loyalty” as a reason for initially becoming 
involved in politics and, particularly among the Republicans, 
to indicate a stronger desire to attend national conventions in 
order “to demonstrate . . . loyalty to state party leadership.” 
Thus, too, they are more likely to have become engaged in 
politics because of “the appeal of a particular national party 
leader” and to wish to be convention delegation members in 
order “to help select the party’s national candidates.” Finally, 
although both men and women appear to have been more 
strongly motivated by a concern for public issues when they 
entered politics than by any other factor, and to equally high 
degrees, women leaders are significantly more interested in con- 
vention attendance in order “to exchange views on the issues 
of the day and to help define the program of the party.” 
___Parenthetically we note the degree to which the women 
in the present study compare to the men on issues of public 
policy. Respondents were presented with a set of policy items 
designed to measure liberal-conservative attitudes. (The items 
and the way they successfully discriminate between parties and 
between factions within parties are reported in Costantini and 
Craik, 1969.) Within the Republican sample no significant sex 
differences appear. Among the Democrats, on the other hand, 
there is a discernible pattern, with the female leaders appearing 
significantly more liberal. Insofar as these attitudes are actually 
expressed within the political arena, female leaders in the Demo- 
cratic party probably contribute to intraparty issue tensions and 
conflict and, more generally, widen interparty differences along 
the liberal-conservative dimension. 

Politics for the male leader is evidently more likely to be 
a vehicle for personal enhancement and career advancement. 
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But for the woman leader it is more likely to be a “labor 
of love,” one where a concern for the party, its candidates, 
and its programs assumes relatively greater importance. If the 
male leader appears to be motivated by self-serving consider- 
ations, the female leader appears to be motivated by public-serv- 
ing considerations. 

The public office versus intraparty career styles and the 
self-serving versus public-serving ^ motivational patterns 
reflected in the present data bear marked resemblance to often 
noted sex-role differences in the family. The male party leader, 
like the husband, is more likely to specialize in the instrumental 
functions of the system involved (whether party or family)—that 
is, in those functions related to the external world. The female 
party leader, like the wife, tends to specialize in expressive 
functions or those concerned with “the ‘internal’ affairs of the 
system, the maintenance of integrative relations between [its] 
members [Parsons & Bales, 1955, p. 47]." In general, she is 
relegated to, or relegates herself to, a supportive role of more 
or less selfless service to her family or party, while the male 
partner or co-partyist pursues a career in the outside world. 

The career styles and motivational differences between the 
men and women politicians studied are likely to contribute to 
male dominance of major public and party offices. Coupled 
with the sex differences in the personality characteristics of 
the respondents noted above, the motivational data lead to the 
conclusion that insofar as sex-role prescriptions affect the career 
patterns of female political leaders, they at least in part affect 
them through the traits and attitudes of the women themselves. 
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‚ fundamental idea embraced today in Sweden is that one must 
for change which emancipates men as well as women from 

by the tra itional sex-roles—cul- 
an individual on account of sex. 


In your language man can mean two things—human bein 
adul is therefore embod 
the title I have given my address, 
n.” We have talked long enough about the emancipation 
отеп, of the problem of woman's role in society, But 
'der that women shall be emancipated from their antiquated 
the men must also be emancipated. Thus, 
p hall emancipate. 1 t, the 
In the long-term program of the party I represent, 
lal-Democratic а of Sweden, we En that S 
ong run must be that men and women should be given 
ame rights, obligations, and work assignments in society. 


Invited address presented at the meeting of the omens Nations! 
atic Club, Washington, D.C., June 8, 1970. 
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This fundamental idea is today embraced by almost all political 
parties in Sweden. 

For our part we mean that the emancipation of men and 
women would imply considerable advantages from all points 
of view. The men should have a larger share in the various 
aspects of family life, for example, better contact with the chil- 
dren. The women should become economically more indepen- 
dent, get to know fellow-workers, and have contacts with envi- 
ronments outside the home. The greatest gain of increased 
equality between the sexes would be, of course, that nobody 
should be forced into a predetermined role on account of sex, 
but should be given better possibilities to develop his or her 
personal talents. The development of the children would also 
be positively affected by more contacts with both sexes. Equality 
also provides prerequisite conditions for better economic security 
in the family as a result of the double income. If the family 
is not wholly dependent on only one person’s income one can 
more easily manage temporary reductions in income owing to 
illness, unemployment, studies, etc.—not to mention what in- 
creased equality means for security in connection with divorce 
or death. The independence of husband and wife can be pro- 
tected and the strain on one or the other spouse can cease. 

It was not until the 1960s, after a long and intensive debate, 
that this way of thinking became more commonly accepted in 
Sweden. It is still in strident contrast to the factual conditions. 
I shall first give a short account of the debate and then give 
a few examples of the practical measures we are taking to 
make reality move closer to the ideal. 

The view of the roles of the woman and the man inside 
the family has gradually changed. Before industrialization, in 
the agrarian society, the family was to a larger extent than 
now a working community in which both parents had contact 
with the children. As a result of industrialization the men began 
to work far away from home and the most important tasks 
for a woman began to be regarded as care and upbringing 
of the children. The discrepancy between different groups was, 
of course, considerable. There were many women who were 
forced into productive activity for economic reasons, although 
the community had not arranged for any child care, although 
they maybe had hard household chores to attend to, and al- 
though conditions in the working life were difficult. But the 
ideal was that the woman should remain at home and take 
care of the children. The distance between the world of men 
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and women increased. The men were principally looked upon 
as family supporters and their relationship to the children was 
impaired; the women got an increasingly dominating role in 
the upbringing of the children. 

During the twentieth century, the women in Sweden were 
given voting rights. They were given the same educational possi- 
bilities as men. The standard of living was raised, dwellings 
became better, household work became easier by means of me- 
chanical aids, more easily handled material, more finished prod- 
ucts. School meals were introduced in all schools. Child allow- 
ances and other social benefits eased the situation of families 
with children. At the same time, instruction on family planning 
resulted in most families planning the size of their family. The 
average life span was raised. Modern labor market policy, which 
aims at maintaining full employment, was introduced. 

These factors contributed to changing the views on the 
role of women. Childbearing and taking care of children took 
up an increasingly shorter period of the life of most women. 
After that they had many years ahead when they often experi- 
enced that they were no longer fully employed. Most of the 
functions which the individual household had to carry out earlier 
now took place outside the home. One therefore began to talk 
about woman's double role, as mother and as gainfully employed. 
It should be possible for women to have a new life style: first 
education and work, then childcare in the home while the chil- 
dren were small, then a return to gainful occupation. In order 
to facilitate this life style, demands were raised for, amongst 
other things, improved service in the dwelling areas, and adult 
education for women who wished to return to the labor market 
after having been at home. s 

But towards the end of the 1950s public discussion on 
a large scale began in Sweden. There was a feeling that the 
development was going too slowly. The women had obtained 
practically all formal rights, but they were still considerably 
underrepresented in politics and the women on the labor market 
had, as a rule, low wages and subordinate positions. The women 
had turned to and were in demand by a limited sector of 
the labor market, principally lower positions in retail trade, 
offices, care, and service. Women trying to realize the double- 
role system often found themselves having double work—at 

ome and on the labor market. 1 

A young woman wrote an essay entitled, “The Conditional 

Emancipation of Woman,” in which she drew attention to the 
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absurdity that the woman had been permitted to compete with 
the man on the labor market on the condition that she maintain 
her traditional functions inside the family. “Why should a woman 
have two roles and the man only one?” she asked. “Is not 
the role of the father as important as the role of the mother? 
Should not the household work and the care of the children 
be shared by the parents, whilst the society simultaneously makes 
greater efforts for the children?” These views were provocative 
challenges to many people. Their arguments were based on 
their own situation which seldom tallied with this idea. They 
experienced themselves as being attacked, instead of seeing the 
whole as a problem for the society, a problem which demanded 
reflection, toilsome work, and long-term planning. They ridi- 
culed the very idea. (Ridicule is probably the weapon which 
has been most commonly used in the resistance against equality 
between the sexes.) It was a very emotional debate. But during 
the 1960s a number of books were published which gave an 
account of inquiries made and contained facts which gradually 
made the discussion change its character. It became more matter- 
of-fact and less emotional. 

An important part was played by a book, which is now 
also translated in large part into English, namely Dahlstrom, 
The Changing Roles of Men and Women (1967). Sociologists, psy- 
chologists, social scientists, and economists examined the problem 
critically from different aspects, for example, just the condition 
that the role of the woman could not be changed if that of 
the man was not also changed. They showed how tradition 
and the expectations of the environment teach the children 
from the beginning that boys and girls should behave differently 
and have different characteristics. The so-called "sex roles,” 
le. the culturally conditioned expectations for an individu: 
оп account of sex, act as a sort of uniform which represses 
the individuality of the child. For example, in Sweden it is 
usual for parents to give mechanical toys to boys and dolls 
only to girls. This guidance is later on reflected in the sex-deter- 
mined choice of profession. Although the female reserve 0 
talents is needed in technology training, boys alone almost entire- 
ly are to be found in this field of instruction. Both children 
and adults needing care should benefit from being in an environ- 
ment with both female and male nurses, but few boys are 
attracted to the nursing profession. Women and men are at 
an early stage directed towards different spheres of interest 
different worlds. The same education and the same role for 
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men and women should not only achieve real equality between 
the sexes but also increase communication between men and 
women and give them more in common. 


Boy and Man 


It is not just the traditional female role which has disadvan- 
tages. Sociologists remind us that, according to statistics, men 
have a higher criminal record, more stress and illness due to 
strenuous work, higher suicide rates, and, as a rule, die at 
an earlier age than women. In school it is the boys who have 
the greatest adaption problems. Men who are divorced and 
living alone have greater difficulties managing than do divorced 
women. The interpretation is that the social pressures on the 
man to assert himself, to fight his way in life, to be aggressive, 
and not to show any feelings create contact difficulties and 
adaption difficulties. Sociologists consider that one should not 
speak of “the problem of woman’s role in society” but of “the 
sex-role problem,” in order to emphasize that the problem also 
concerns the traditional male role. This designation is now be- 
coming generally accepted. 1 

The greatest disadvantage with the male sex role is that 
the man has too small a share in the upbringing of the children. 
The ability to show affection and to establish contact with chil- 
dren has not been encouraged in the man. Right from the 
beginning both boys and girls need to have good contacts with 
adults of both sexes. Studies have revealed a common trait 
in the picture of children and youths with different kinds of 
behavioral disturbances: They have poor or mo contact with 
the father or any other grown-up male person. А 

Sociologists апа psychologists draw particular attention to 
the identification problem for boys. Already at the age of three 
the child has a need to identify the self with somebody of 
the same sex. This process is easier for girls because they have 
constant contact with women. It is more difficult for boys. In 
Modern society they grow up practically wholly in a female 
World. At home they are as a rule taken care of by the mother. 
During the early school years their teachers consist entirely 
of female teachers. There is a risk that the boys, by means 
ot TV, comic strips, and other mass media, create a false and 
exaggerated picture of what it means to be a man: Men are 
‘ough and hard-boiled wild-west heroes, agents, supermen, sol- 

iers. Boys compensate for their lack of contact with ordinary 
men by looking upon the men of the mass media as their 
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ideal. It should be possible to counteract these problems. Men 
should from the beginning have just as much contact with 
their children as the women. And we should have both men 
and women as child nurses, kindergarten teachers, and primary 
school teachers. 

Earlier we had a rather intense discussion in Sweden on 
whether mothers of small children should work outside the 
home or not. As a result of the new view, the problem will 
be instead whether the parents of infants should be employed. 
One solution is that parents work part time and take turns 
at looking after the child. Many young families with flexible 
working hours, for example, undergraduate students, now prac- 
tice this arrangement in Sweden. But psychologists seem to 
agree that it is not injurious if the child is taken care of by 
somebody else during part of the day—nota bene, if the care 
" рну саге and the parents have regular contact with the 
child. 

The new role of the man implies that he must reduce 
his contributions in the working life—and maybe also in politics 
—during the period when he has small children. This is what 
women always had to do alone earlier. From the point of view 
of national economies, we could manage this loss in production 
if we can instead stimulate women to make increased contribu- 
tions in this area. 

. We therefore look upon the emancipation of the man as 
important for the development of our children and for equality 
between the sexes. Both men and women are working towards 
this end. The result has been programs, drawn up in the dif- 
ferent parties, in which it is demanded that men and women 
should have the same roles. The big trade union organizations 
have prepared their own programs which will make it possible 
for men to share child care with women. The trade union 
organizations and the organization of the employers also have 
a joint collaboration body which works for equality between 
the sexes in accordance with this principle. These views, which 
first appeared to be shocking and were ridiculed, have пом 
been officially accepted; they are to be found in the report 
on the status of women in Sweden which the Swedish govern- 
ment submitted to the United Nations in 1968. et 
, Public opinion nowadays is so well informed that if a politi- 
cian today should declare that the woman ought to have ? 
different role than the man and that it is natural that she 
devotes more time to the children, he would be regarded to 
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be of the Stone Age. The supporters of the emancipation of 
man have, in other words, won the battle and the ridicule 
is now directed the other way. In theory, that is; in reality 
the resistance is still hard. In practical life you find injustices 
and one-eyed sex-role thinking. 

The effort to accomplish the ideas of equality between the 
sexes is concentrated in the trade union and the political field. 
We do not have any special government body dealing with 
this problem but regard it as an aspect of reform work in 
all fields—in taxation policy, social policy, etc. 


Reform in Sweden 


An important reform proposal was approved by the Riksdag 
(the Swedish Parliament) this spring, 1970, and will enter into 
force on January 1, 1971. It is an important taxation reform 
which implies a redistribution of the tax burden between higher 
and lower income earners. But it also implies a change over 
from joint taxation to individual taxation and to a single table 
giving the rates of national income tax. Hitherto we have had 
double tables, one which hits unmarried persons rather heavily 
and one which is less severe for married persons. The married 
man had double privileges compared with his unmarried col- 
league. For one thing he was taxed at lower rates and was 
able to make a tax reduction for his wife. The principle behind 
the new proposal is that all people shall be regarded as economi- 
cally independent individuals and that society shall adopt a 
neutral attitude to the form of cohabitation which people choose. 
The support of the society shall be given where there is a 
ао children, to the aged, to the sick, to the handicapped, 
etc. 

Now, one cannot carry out such a radical reform without 
transitional regulations. We have a large group of families where 
the woman has no possibility of entering into gainful employ- 
ment even if she wanted to. She can be too old to receive 
training, living in a place where there are no job opportunities, 
etc. For this reason a tax support for these families will remain 
during a transitional period. But it will be given in the form 
9f a reduction of the final tax instead of as earlier of the 
Income. In this way we have avoided the problem that reduction 
on the basis of the progressive taxation would be of greater 
Value to those who have a high income than to those who 

ave low incomes. à 
The extent of gainful occupation among married women 
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in Sweden is not particularly high compared with other industri- 
alized countries, but it is now increasing rapidly. If one defines 
employment as at least part-time work, 26% of married women __ 
in Sweden worked in 1960. In 1965 this share had risen to” 
33%. It is estimated that in 1970 43% of the married women 
are employed. The differences between various parts of the. 
country are considerable; in some localities more than half th 
married women are working. 


to the labor market have the right to receive training and 
а special allowance. The authority which is responsible for labor 
market policy has the duty of activating hidden manpower re- 
sources, and this is done, amongst other things, by assembling 
information about job opportunities for women. We regard 
female unemployment to be an equally serious problem as male 
unemployment. Labor market policy also encourages firms to 
discard irrational recruiting according to sex апа give the same 
work to men and women, 

In 1960 the Swedish Employers’ Confederation and the 
Swedish Confederation of Trade Unions agreed that special 
female wı would be abolished by 1965 at the latest, But 
although women in most fields now have the same wages” 
for the same work, they have nevertheless lower wages than 
the men. This is because women and men do not do the same 
work and the work carried out by the women is more ; 
paid, Ameng ir employees in industry, women receive ОЙ 
ап average 80% of the wages of the men. This nevertheless 
is an improvement; ten years ago they only received 70%. . 

A study carried out by the Swedish Central Organization 
of Salaried Employees revealed that full-time working members 
who in 1966 had a net income below $3600 consisted of 8596. 
women and 15% men. In the public sector and in banks and 
insurance companies, the same wages have been introduced 
for the same type of work. In other fields, equalization ¢ 
the wages to men and women has been recommended. B 
the workers’ and the salaried employees’ trade unions 
female wages as part of the low-income problem in ge 
They pursue a trade union policy which aims at reducing 
wage discrepancies between different wage earners. The go 
ment has appointed a special commission which is $ 
the Par юр, and effects of low salaries. 2 

n the field of social policy we are working for ај 
introducing the principle lied te same social Benefits 
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be paid irrespective of sex and civil status. The man who chooses 
to share the care of children with his wife should not be discrimi- 
nated against in the social insurance system. 

In urban planning we are endeavoring to design dwelling 
areas with expanded service in different forms to facilitate house- 
hold work. We want to have good collective communications 
in order to reduce traveling time and make it easier for both 
husband and wife to have gainful employment. 

The most important form of service is the nursery school, 
where the children can be while their parents are working. 
We therefore plan strong expansion of nursery schools during 
the 1970s. The goal is that all children shall be able to go 
to a universal school. Some of the children may only stay for 
three hours, others for a longer period dependent on whether 
the pos are working, studying, or prefer to be at home. 
We have become more and more conscious of how important 
the first few years of a child's life are for his emotional and 
intellectual development later in life. The nursery school can 
compensate those children who do not get as much cultural 
stimulus at home as they should have. 

.. We should also like working hours to be shorter for parents 
with small children. We are now heading for a general reduction 
of the working hours. The 40-hour week will soon be generally 
in effect and developments point towards a further reduction. 
If the reduction in working hours is in terms of shorter daily 
working hours and not in a prolonged vacation over the week- 
ends, it will be easier for both men and women to combine 
work with the role of parents. н 

The old generation in Sweden тау consider it correct to 
plan a society with equality between the sexes, but any drastic 
changes in their personal behavior cannot be counted upon. 

-Tole attitudes are founded early and are in general too 
emotional to be changed by means of rational argumentation. 
As far as the young generation is concerned one can, however, 
hope to soften up the tradition that some feelings, char: , 
interests, behaviors, and working assignments аге suitable only 
for men and others only for women. Educational policy is an 
important instrument to contribute to a more Їй attitude. 

Boys and girls in Sweden now receive the same education 
and are instructed together in all subjects except in physical 
training. This means x ae both boys and girls have e. 
‘raining in textile handicraft and in wood and met handi- 
craft. They have also compulsory training in domestic science 
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and child care. One of the aims of the school is to contribute 

towards equality between the sexes in the family, on the labor 

market, and in the rest of the community. This aim is empha- 

sized in the training and advanced training of teachers. Study 

guidance and occupational orientation will contribute towards 
^ а more liberal choice of profession irrespective of sex. 

But even if the school treats boys and girls alike and has 
the same expectations for them, they are nevertheless influenced 
by the environment, parents, mass media, the behavior of men 
and women outside the school, etc., to regard their roles as 
being different. It is then up to the school to make the pupils 
conscious that they are subjected to such influences and that 
it is necessary to break an established cultural pattern if one 
wants to achieve equality between the sexes. Pupils will be stimu- 
lated to question critically and discuss the conditions which exist 
in the society and to arrive at a personal opinion which is 
based on knowledge of reasons for and effects of the present 
sex roles. 

My review of some of the practical measures we have taken 
and plan to take to enable men and women to have the same 
roles has been sketchy. The problems are connected with other 
political problems which I cannot detail here. The work towards 
equality between the sexes must be achieved jointly by men 
and women and not in a struggle against one another. Because 
it necessitates changing the society, it should be carried out 
within the framework of strong political and trade union organi- 
zations. Also, in Sweden there are small but loud-voiced groups 
who maintain that reforms are meaningless and that revolution 
is the first prerequisite condition for equality between the sexes. 
This is a romantic attitude. We are working against the pressure 
of thousand year old traditions, It necessitates everyday stub- 
bornness, toughness, and patience in order to change attitudes 
and to accomplish reforms which gradually change conditions 
in a peaceful manner. It is in this way we have changed and 
are changing Swedish society in many fields. Maybe one can 
become a pessimist when one observes the big gap between 
utopia and reality as far as the roles of men and women are 
concerned. But the strong swing which occurred in public opin- 
ion in Sweden during the 1960s arouses hope that the emancipa- 
tion of men and women will be possible. 
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COMMENTS AND REJOINDERS 


Readers wishing to discuss or comment upon any of the articles in this or 
other issues of JSI may submit their reactions or criticisms to the editor, Bertram 
Н. Raven, Department of Psychology, University of California, Los Angeles, California 
90024. Criticisms or observations of general interest will be published in a Comments 
and Rejoinders section of JSI. 


MORATORIUM ON SELECTED ARTICLES MANUSCRIPTS 


We very much regret that until further notice we cannot accept for review 
unsolicited manuscripts for the Selected Articles Issue of JSI. The Selected Articles 
Issue, a departure from JSI's traditional format of publishing only issues organized 
around a single theme, was initiated as an experiment in January 1968. Since 
that time we have received and reviewed a large number of individually submitted 
manuscripts and feel that those we have published have been of high quality. 

Our decision to discontinue this experiment grows from the fact that we can 
only allocate one issue per year for this purpose, with space for only 8-10 individually 
submitted papers. The Selected Articles Editor has been receiving well over 100 
manuscripts per year. With the usual time delay involved in a critical review process, 
manuscripts have sometimes missed the one annual deadline, in which case they 
could not be considered until the year following. Authors have, by and large, 
been unusually patient and understanding, but the problems in our review process 
have left a number understandably exasperated—especially when the mansuscript 
has dealt with a particularly timely topic. We have apologized directly to most 
of these authors, as has the Selected Articles Editor, Norman Miller. We do so 
again now, publicly. 

| Obviously, we could not continue with a procedure which has not really been 
fair for our authors and which has required an enormous investment of time 
with relatively small yield. Manuscripts already received and sent out to reviewers 
will be considered for publication. However, no additional unsolicited manuscripts 
will be accepted. , 

Our 1972 Selected Articles Issue will appear as No. 4 this year. There will 
be one issue in 1973 containing some selected articles which have already been 
reviewed plus some papers submitted for the Gordon Allport Award. 
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Richard A. Littman and Myron Rothbart have consented to develop a book 
- review section for JSI. Rather than separate reviews of a number of items, there 
will be one or two integrative reviews of several books, all of which are relevant 
to a topically integrated issue. Readers who are interested in reviewing books 
on specific topics listed among the Forthcoming Issues or Issues in Process may write 
to Richard A. Littman, JSI Book Review Editor, Department of Psychology, University 
of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 97403. 
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review or already being printed, such that additional manuscripts cannot be 
considered. 
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The following titles have been approved by the editorial board and are at 
various intermediate stages of development. Though the issue editors have planned 
their entire issues, including appropriate articles, prior to approval by the board, 
they can on occasion include an additional manuscript relevant to the issue topic. 
Authors having such manuscripts in hand may explore the possibilities with the 
appropriate issue editor. А 

Harold Gerard & Norman Miller: Desegregation; У. Cody Wilson & Michael 
Goldstein: Pornography and Obscenity; Monroe Miller: Police and the Community; James 
T. Fawcett & Kurt W. Back: Psychological Dimensions of Population Policies; Alfred 
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THE COVERS 

Front: After a drawing attributed to Pieter Brueghel the Younger. Back: Poem 
by R. Froman, “The City Question,” from Street Poems published by McCall, 1971 
(see the article by Walster and Piliavin). 


The Absence of Altruism: The Genovese Case 


On a March night in 1964 at least 38 neighbors in the Kew 
Gardens Apartments in New York City watched a young woman 
named Kitty Genovese being stabbed to death by an assaultive 
maniac. Although it took him more than half an hour to murder 
her, brutally and in cold blood, not one of the witnesses even 
lifted the telephone to call the police. The victim’s cries of terror 
and her attempts to fight back left no doubt in anyone’s mind 
about what was going on. It was 3:00 a.m. But no one helped. 

A torrent of speculation was loosed several weeks later by 
a New York Times story about the murder. Conclusions ranged 
from “moral decay” to “apathy.” The witnesses themselves said 
they were afraid, embarrassed, unsure how to proceed in an 
emergency. They “didn’t want to get involved.” 

This incident, unusual mainly in its documentation, has re- 
ceived from the public and from psychologists such detailed and 
continued attention (see below) that it has come to be considered 
a classic case in the annals of human social behavior. 


Milgram, S., & Hollander, P. Murder they heard. Nation, 1964, 198, 602-604. 
Rosenthal, A. M. Thirty-eight witnesses. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964. 
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Positive Forms of Social Behavior: An 
Overview 


Lauren G. Wispé 


The University of Oklahoma 


The possibility exists that during the past decade some important 
social psychological theory and research and some salient social forces 
may have interacted to produce a subtle shift in the Zeitgeist from 
studies concerned with more negative to studies of more prosocial 
or positive forms of social behavior. The history of the term "prosocial" 
is first explored. Some different forms of prosocial behavior are indi- 
cated, along with the different research strategies and operational 
definitions involved, and a working definition of prosocial behavior is 
suggested. Finally, each chapter is overviewed and some indications 
are made of various intersections of agreement as well as countervailing 


arguments. 


In response to the troubles of our times, behavioral scientists 
have investigated the many aspects of drug and alcohol addiction, 
ghetto life, race riots, aggression, and other, primarily antisocial, 
behaviors. Among these there have been many valuable and pro- 
Vocative studies. But looking back over approximately the past 
decade of research in psychology, one detects a subtle shift in 
the Zeitgeist from research concerned with the "negative" to re- 


quences are now being studied in both the laboratory and 
in the field, and an interest in such things as altruism, charity, 


and sympathy is no longer enough to assure one's automatic 
Expulsion from the behavioral science research community. Re- 
Searchers from many different theoretical persuasions are contri- 
buting to investigations of positive forms of social behavior, and 
It is not inconceivable that some basic issues will be raised and 
Studied in a new light. In retrospect we can indicate several influ- 


ences contributing to this shift in emphasis. 


The past decade saw the happy confluence of the works 
Of five major behavioral scientists concerned with positive forms 


search emphasizing the "positive." Behaviors with "positive" social 
conse: 
\ 
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of social behavior: Gouldner, Berkowitz, Campbell, Latané, and 
Darley—in about that chronological order. Their contributions 
are covered by various authors in the present issue. At about 
the same time, important social forces were promoting changes 
in thinking along these lines; political and student activism, 
various forms of communal living, a recrudescence of the peace 
movement, the impact of humanistic psychology, etc. By the end 
of the decade, therefore, the names in the game had changed. 
Although there had always been studies of sympathy and coopera- 
tion, now there was altruism, aiding, attraction, bystander inter- 
vention, charity, friendship, helping, sharing, and trust—to men- 
tion only a few. The introduction of these more positive terms, 
new to the research literature, may signify the inadequacy of 
the older concepts and methods, a desire to explore less restricted 
and artificial kinds of behaviors, or both. 

No list of contributors or new concepts would be complete, 
however, without a reference to the tragic contribution of Kitty 
Genovese, whose name is mentioned in the research literature 
only slightly less frequently than the five men listed above com- 
bined. Although public indignation and psychologists’ attention 
to this relatively isolated, but by no means unique, event remains 
a mystery, the answer to it might help further to explain the 
current emphasis on positive forms of social behavior. 

Turning now to the organization of this issue, I will try to 
give a brief overview of the various chapters and their interrela- 
tionships, and come to grips with the definition of positive social 
behavior. First, however, I would like to indicate the history of 
the word “prosocial.” 


History or THE TERM “‘PROSOCIAL” 


The term “prosocial” should probably be credited to Elizabeth 
Z. Johnson. She used it first, according to Professor Robert Sears, 
to whom I am indebted for much of this information, in an 
unpublished doctoral dissertation (Johnson, 1951) completed 
under his direction. Johnson drew a distinction between contraso- 
cial and prosocial aggression, the latter being related theoretically 
to the resolution of the Oedipal conflict. Although this notion 
of prosocial aggression was quoted in Patterns of Child Rearing 
(Sears, Maccoby, & Levin, 1957), it appeared more specifically 
in later research by these authors. In Identification and Child Rear- 
ing (Sears, Rau, & Alpert, 1965), prosocial aggression was de- 
scribed as aggressive behavior, potentially harmful, which may 
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be used “for purposes that the culture defines as desirable [p. 
113],” “in the control of others [p. 112].” In brief, it is aggressive 
behavior that is “acceptable to the moral standards of the group 
[Sears, 1961, p. 471].” Bandura and Walters (1963) also used 
the term prosocial aggression to include institutionally sanctioned 
aggression whose purpose is more to shape behavior than to 
injure. “Positive” in this sense includes not only the characteristics 
of the behavior, but also its consequences. The term prosocial, 
therefore, seems to have originated in developmental psychology, 
where by 1963 it was already in common use. 

As nearly as I have been able to ascertain it, Bryan and 
Rosenhan independently, and almost simultaneously, introduced 
the term prosocial into the social psychological literature on help- 
ing behavior. In Bryan’s study, prosocial apparently meant socially 
responsible behavior, like aiding and donating (Bryan & Test, 
1967). For Rosenhan (Rosenhan & White, 1967), prosocial meant 
donating behavior derived from internalized norms where the 
subject gave up more than he would gain. With the burgeoning 
interest in this kind of research, the term prosocial came to sub- 
sume all manner of positive as opposed to antisocial behaviors. 

Thus, in one of those interesting ironies of terminological 
proliferation in the behavioral sciences, the adjective prosocial, 
which was originally introduced to characterize a particularly sanc- 
tioned form of aggression, began to be used to describe behavior 
which was the antithesis of aggressive behavior, namely, sympathy, 
altruism, charity, sharing, etc. And the usage continues to the 
present. 

Whether one prefers the longer phrase, positive forms of 
Social behavior, or the shorter, prosocial behavior, makes no dif- 
ference, and the two terms are used interchangeably in the follow- 
Ing chapters. The longer phrase, positive forms of social behavior, 
Was selected as the title for the present number of The Journal 
of Social Issues to draw attention to the definitional problems and 
the value judgements involved in this categorization of behavior. 

‘ut as long as the implications are made clear, it makes little 
difference which term is used. 


Positive SOCIAL BEHAVIOR DEFINED 
Positive social behavior, like love, itself may be a many-splen- 
dored thing. But exactly what do we mean by the phrase? What 
does it include and what does it exclude? Although at this juncture 
all ports of intellectual entry should remain open, it may be help- 
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ful to try to delineate the behavioral domain we intend to cover. 
In this section I would like to indicate, first, the wide diversity 
of dependent behaviors currently subsumed by the rubrics proso- 
cial or positive social behavior research, and, second, to suggest 
a definition of social behavior called positive as opposed to nega- 
tive. Attempts at definition are almost always thankless, but they 
can serve to focus attention and raise further questions. Hopefully 
this endeavor will raise some questions about the nature of the 
behavior we have been characterizing as positive, and about the 
value implications involved in it. 

Obviously positive social behavior takes various forms. There 
must be as many ways to be good as to be bad! And these different 
manifestations of positive social behavior should be distinguished 
so that they can be operationalized more precisely, and their 
genotypic similarities and differences clarified. As openers, we 
might distinguish among altruism, sympathy, cooperation, donat- 
ing, and helping. “Altruism” refers to a regard for the interest 
of others without concern for one’s self interest. “Sympathy” 
refers to a concern with, or a sharing of, the pain or sadness 
of another person, or even an animal (Wispé, 1968). “Coopera- 
tion” is the willingness and ability to work with others, usually 
but not always for a common benefit. “Helping” refers to the 
giving of assistance or aid toward a definite object or end. “Aid” 
usually refers to providing what is needed to accomplish a definite 
end. And “donating” refers to the action of making a gift or 
giving a contribution, usually to a charity. 

Different forms of prosocial research will obviously involve 
different research strategies. As Bryan (1972) points out, for chil- 
dren a rescue situation is different from a donation situation. 
Aid, charity, and intervention—to select three in which there 
has been considerable research—are different kinds of situations, 
involving different kinds of behaviors. In most helping studies, 
for example, the subject must provide what is needed for another 
person to achieve his goals. In the donation research, the subject 
must give up a portion of a scarce commodity, like money, an 
bestow this benefaction, usually anonymously, upon someone al- 
legedly less fortunate (Bryan, 1972). The dependent variable in 
the Latané and Darley (1970) and Piliavin, Rodin, and Piliavin 
(1969) intervention studies requires that the subject interpose 
himself as a third party to alter an existing situation. These are 
different behavioral domains. Extrapolated to real life, helping 
involves time and effort but probably not personal danger; charity 
involves material sacrifices, but not necessarily much time or €k- 
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fort; intervention requires not only time and effort, but more 
clearly connotes personal involvement and even personal danger, 
as the person, using every means at his disposal, including force 
if necessary, tries to protect the interests of or prevent harm 
to another person. 

Not only are there different forms of positive social behavior 
involving different research strategies, but even a quick perusal 
of the chapters that follow in the present issue makes it clear 
that the correspondence rules within any one of these various 
research paradigms differ greatly. Helping behavior, for example, 
has been operationalized to include, among others, the following; 
making paper boxes (Berkowitz & Daniels, 1963), returning lost 
wallets (Hornstein, Fisch, & Holmes, 1968), helping a confederate 
in a laboratory test-taking situation (Goodstadt, 1971), picking 
up a young woman's groceries which were rolling around a super- 
market parking lot (Wispé & Freshley, 1971), etc. And the ante- 
cedent conditions at least match the consequent conditions for 
variety, diversity, and ingenuity, including among others: manipu- 
lating a confederate's warmth or coldness on a first meeting with 
the subject (Goodstadt, 1971), finding a dime in a public tele- 
phone return slot (Isen & Levin, 1972); being told another per- 
son's rewards are contingent on the subject's efforts (Berkowitz 
& Daniels, 1963). Whether these different antecedent conditions 
and dependent variables share a common genotypic core remains 
to be seen, but as Bryan (1972) and Gergen, Gergen, and 
Meter (1972) point out, intercorrelation among dependent help- 
ing variables has not been high. Р 

The chapters that follow in the present issue (especially those 
by Bryan, Gergen et al., Staub, and Rosenhan) will document 
in detail what I have merely outlined above; namely, that studies 
of prosocial or positive social behavior have involved quite 
disparate kinds of research strategies, and have utilized a wide 
range of behaviors—mostly human. By what logic, therefore, do 
We classify them all as prosocial? This brings us to the matter 
of definition. Once again we can begin by examining the chapters 
in the present issue. 

_ There are at least four different, perhaps not mutually exclu- 
Sive, explicit or implicit definitions of positive social behavior in 
t е present issue. Campbell’s use of the term “altruism,” a form 
of it I refer to as “heroic altruism,” seems to involve patriotic 
self-sacrifice for the good of the social order. This is altruism 
Conceived in evolutionary time; one of the most generic descrip- 
tions of positive social behavior. Cohen also uses the term “al- 
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truism,” and reaches conclusions about the social basis for al- 
truistic behavior with which Campbell would probably agree. 
Cohen clearly defines altruism. Altruism, for Cohen, involves: 
(a) giving, (b) empathy, and (c) gratuity. Altruistic giving must 
be done voluntarily, and it must cost the recipient nothing. In- 
deed, when exchange-type considerations enter into the giving, 
itis no longer altruistic; it is redistributional, and done to improve 
one’s status within the group. Rosenhan and Gergen et al., have 
similar definitions of prosocial behavior. Rosenhan excludes all 
quid pro quo arrangements, and suggests that prosocial behavior 
basically involves a concern for others. Gergen et al. come to 
a similar definition of prosocial behavior in their statement that 
the actor’s behavior must benefit the recipient. Rosenhan empha- 
sizes, however, that in prosocial behavior rewards are relinquished 
without any return-in-kind. In other words, for both Rosenhan 
and Gergen et al., prosocial behavior implies a concern for others 
for which there are no rewards. This is very close to Macaulay 
and Berkowitz's (1970) definition of altruism as “behavior carried 
out to benefit another without anticipation of rewards from exter- 
nal sources [p. 73].” A more detailed description of altruistic 
behavior comes from Walster and Piliavin's analysis of the behav- 
ior of the Good Samaritan. The Good Samaritan's actions were: 
(a) not in response to social pressures or moral obligations, (b) 
costly to himself, and (c) gratuitous—he received nothing for 
his help. 

Altruism, therefore, seems to be the prototypical form of 
positive social behavior, of which helping, aiding, sharing, donat- 
Ing, etc., are special forms. And altruism, according to the authors 
who tried to define it, seems to mean at least action that is freely 
directed toward the well-being of the other person. This brief 
description of altruistic action, however, is incomplete, because 
it fails to specify more precisely the nature of the action that 
is to be concerned with the well-being of the other person. It 
also involves at least one definitional pretzel that should be 
straightened out. Almost all the authors agree that altruistic action 
must be free. But how free? Can a person reward himself for 
his altruistic action? Can he “give himself a pat on the back” 
for having done a good deed? Rosenhan and Walster and Piliavin 
argue against this position on empirical grounds. They maintain 
that as a hypothetical construct (Rosenhan) self-rewards amount 
to little more than tautology (Walster & Piliavin). Researchwise 
it is circular to argue that altruistic behavior is maintained by 
self-rewards. But in reality there is no need to argue that an 
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action is less altruistic because the person feels a sense of satisfac- 
tion for having done someone some good. That may be making 
too much of a good thing! After all, do we know, are we told, 
how the Good Samaritan felt? It should be enough that he did 
good; he was not proud; he sought neither wealth nor praise. 
Must we deny him the warm glow of having done some good 
for someone—as long as that feeling followed rather than preced- 
ed his actions? 

It is clear from the preceding review, and the chapters that 
follow, that an absolutely discriminating, mutually exclusive, em- 
pirically defensible definition of positive as opposed to negative 
social behavior, upon which all researchers would agree, is proba- 
bly impossible at this time. Since it is better to begin somewhere, 
however, as a working definition, I suggest the following: 

Behavior characterized as positive or prosocial, if generalized to most 
social situations, would be expected to produce or maintain the physical 
and psychological well-being and the integrity of the other person(s) 
involved. This kind of behavior intends not only the well-being of 
the other person(s), but also a willingness to share, however briefly, 
not only the other's ends-in-view, but even his pain, frustration, and 
sorrow. This must be accomplished while the self clearly maintains 
its distinction from the other person(s). 

By contrast, the kind of behavior defined as negative social behavior, 
if pursued, would circumscribe or destroy the freedom, expression, 
integrity, and physical or psychological well-being of the other per- 
son(s). Negative kinds of behaviors are self-oriented, being concerned 
neither with the pleasure nor the welfare of the other person(s). 

These definitions involve a kind of probability statement. 
They say, in effect, that, other things being equal, if a person 
acted as the positive (or negative) definition specifies, the probabil- 
ity would be raised (or lowered) that the needs, goals, self-esteem, 
welfare, etc., of the other person(s) in the interaction would be 
realized. 


OVERVIEW 


Each article addresses itself to a different aspect of research 
or theory about positive forms of social behavior. The articles 
by Campbell and Cohen, each from its own point of view, are 
concerned with the acquired versus the genetic aspects of altruistic 
behavior. The paper by Katz traces the philosophical roots of 
altruism, and the paper by Ekstein deals with prosocial behavior 
from a psychoanalytic viewpoint. The following three articles— 
Bryan, Gergen et al., and Staub— present reviews of different 
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aspects of the literature on positive forms of behavior. Bryan 
considers the research on children. Gergen, Gergen, and Meter 
review the literature on individual differences in prosocial behav- 
ior. Staub treats norms and normative behavior as applied to 
helping and intervention. The next three chapters treat positive 
social behavior research systematically within a particular theoreti- 
cal framework. Rosenhan discusses prosocial behavior and learn- 
ing theory, especially the paradox of reinforcement. Walster and 
Piliavin deal with equity theory and bystander intervention. Horn- 
stein applies Lewinian field theory to helping behavior. The last 
paper is by Kaplan, and considers the legal aspects of helping 
another person. Let us consider each contribution separately; 
taken together, as an issue, they present some interesting 
contrapuntal themes. 


Acquired and Genetic Aspects 


Few psychologists can discuss the genetics of altruism as well 
as Campbell, a topic he engaged earlier (1965) in connection 
with "realistic group conflict theory." In the present paper Camp- 
bell argues that there is no way that individual altruistic behavioral 
tendencies can increase genetically over selfish egotistic ones, be- 
cause—using an evolutionary model—inherent in the altruistic 
behavioral pattern is the very real possibility that the altruist will 
die in the service of his altruism, thereby leaving fewer, or no, 
progeny. The bearer of cowardly or selfish genes will probably 
not "stand and fight and die," and so will live and procreate, 
and leave more bearers of cowardly, selfish genes. Thus while 
altruism, as Campbell conceives of it, makes for group survival, 
there are effective restraints against its selection genetically. This 
is the argument in its pristine form. But in point of historical 
fact man has developed increasingly complex and interdependent 
social institutions which seem to have required cooperative rather 
than heroic genes for their development and continuation. Camp- 
bell observes that in terms of social organization man may be 
closer to the ants and the termites, but in terms of biological 
development, especially genetic competition among members о: 
the same group, man may be closer to the wolf and the chimpan- 
тее. Since the argument against genetic selection for altruism 
is strong, Campbell concludes in favor of social evolution for 
altruism. Logically I am not sure he has not abandoned his ow? 
arguments, although he does suggest a balance, an ambivalence, 
between heroic altruism, which could lead to its own destruction, 
and cowardly selfishness, which could sustain itself; but, at апу 
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rate, he feels some optimism about the future. 

While Campbell is concerned with the genetic aspects of al- 
truism, Cohen, writing as an anthropologist, emphasizes the socio- 
cultural, as differentiated from the psychological, aspects of altru- 
ism. Although both authors use the term altruism, there is less 
heroism and more compassion in Cohen’s version of it. Cohen 
defines altruism as composed of: (a) giving, or the desire to give, 
(b) empathy, or knowing and caring about the needs of another 
person, and (c) gratuity, that is, the giving involves no material 
return. Cohen then analyzes each of these elements separately, 
pointing out, for example, the differences between reciprocal 
giving, which has survival value for the group especially among 
hunters, and redistributive giving, whose main function is to de- 
termine and maintain status differences through unequal giving, 
especially among post-hunters and farmers. Cohen tries to illus- 
trate, through this one example, that altruism has cultural survival 
value, and he goes on to derive the relatively high degree of 
empathy of modern man from affect-oriented parent-child rela- 
tionships and relatively stable monogamous marital patterns. By 
contrast, the Kanuri, a group Cohen knows well, regard a man 
as of little value. In this group, characterized by a high degree 
of personal instability, one does not cathect affective relationships, 
but rather learns “proper behavior.” Thus both Campbell and 
Cohen argue that man is innately hedonistic, but that there are 
countervailing superorganic altruistic patterns without which we 
might be less ambivalent, less noble, more integrated in an ant-like 
society, and, as Cohen suggests, probably extinct. 


The Altruistic Paradox 


In terms of formal definitional properties, Rosenhan's 
chapter should be considered at this point, for he too, like Camp- 
bell and Cohen, is concerned with what each author independent- 
ly labeled the “altruistic paradox.” Like Campbell and Cohen, 
Rosenhan and Walster and Piliavin, explicitly embrace a rein- 
forcement model of human behavior. Rosenhan's chapter raises 
the question bluntly. If reinforcement is necessary for the acquisi- 
tion and maintenance of behavior, how can one explain altruism, 
which by definition requires no rewards? Rosenhan’s answer, if 
I read him correctly, is that some form of affective or cognitive 
amplification substitutes for external rewards. Affective and cog- 
nitive amplification cannot be fully explicated, but Rosenhan re- 
views several studies of empathic conditioning using both animals 
and humans. In the work of Aronfreed and his associates (1968), 
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for example, positive affect was conditioned to an altruistic 
response, and children who had been conditioned in this way 
more often chose the response which had produced joy for the 
experimenter (the smile and the hug of the experimenter was 
conditioned to the onset of a red light) than candy for themselves, 
Of course, this study could be reinterpreted to mean that the 
expressions of joy from the experimenter had greater rein- 
forcement value than the candies—proving, again, that children 
cannot live by candies alone! Still Rosenhan builds his case; in 
some way, positive affect mediates altruism. The other area of 
learning theory which has been utilized in prosocial research is 
observation learning. Here too the altruistic paradox proves a 
burden, and here the notion of self-reinforcement as an internal 
event is attracting more attention. In the end, however, Rosenhan 
is cautious. Self-reward may explain more than has been observed; 
it needs to be empirically established. In the meantime, as Rosen- 
han points out, studies of prosocial behavior provide a valuable 
research paradigm from which to obtain more information about 
self-rewarding behavior. 


Philosophic and Analytic Roots 


In the papers by Katz and Ekstein, we enter a somewhat 
different universe of discourse. Katz tries to place the problem 
of altruism and sympathy in its proper philosophical background. 
The basic problem, perhaps the philosophical version of the al- 
truistic paradox, is that it is logically indefensible to prefer the 
interests of another person over one’s own interests if both indi- 
viduals are assumed to be equal. Although it is difficult to build 
a case against self-interested action, Katz indicates three major 
philosophical approaches which have tried to give a rationale 
for the moral obligation of one person to help another person. 
These three approaches Katz labels the “pleasure theory,” corre- 
sponding roughly to the Id in Freudian psychology, the “duty 
theory” (the Superego), and “self-realization theory” (the Ego). 
Over the first two Katz goes once, lightly, devoting most of his 
chapter to self-realization theory as represented by Plato, Aristot- 
le, Spinoza, and Dewey. The argument revolves around a fuller 
examination of the self in which interested actions are to be under- 
taken, Plato's resolution of the dilemma between altruistic ап 
self-interested action was to transcend the distinction between 
the self and the other. The self itself depends upon the altruistic 
actions of others and can achieve its fullest expression only in 
social interactions. This leads Katz to an examination of the com 
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cepts of love and hate, not only in philosophy, and then to a 
critical view of several studies of positive social behavior. Katz 
finds that psychologists have not utilized many of the theoretical 
clarifications philosophers have already made. He finds that psy- 
chologists are still satisfied with common sense meanings of basic 
terms, and that they have only rarely considered unconscious 
motives in an area where these kinds of interpretations would 
greatly increase our understanding of altruistic behavior. For ex- 
ample, Katz reinterprets Fellner and Marshall’s (1970) study of 
kidney donors, suggesting various unconscious motives for their 
otherwise altruistic act. Like Ekstein, Katz points out the possibil- 
ities inherent in helping behavior for manipulating, domineering, 
and projecting one’s needs on to others. The problem, as 1 see 
it, is that Katz begins by reviewing three philosophical approaches 
that exposed the limitations of a purely hedonistic explanation 
of man’s behavior, and then concludes, like Ekstein in the follow- 
ing chapter, by calling attention to the unconscious, self-oriented 
motivations of various kinds of altruism! 

Approaching the study of positive human behavior from a 
psychoanalytic point of view, Ekstein makes explicit that the at- 
tempt to establish criteria of positive behavior implies a value 
judgment, in some cases more obvious than in others. He points 
out that value judgments have always been a part of psycho- 
analysis, although early analytic writings tried to disabuse them- 
selves of this notion. Such writings, however, were less concerned 
with positive human qualities than with the underlying forces—re- 
pressions, hostilities, reaction formations, etc.—that interfered 
with normal mental functioning; the emphasis was on the patholo- 
Бу. Sympathy was considered narcissistic, generosity and helping 
àn attempt at manipulation and control, charity an expression 
of guilt or hostility. And altruism was almost always a mask for 
self-interest, or worse. The earlier psychoanalytic writings, there- 
fore, looked upon most positive social behavior as symptomatic 
of inner conflicts; superficially useful, perhaps, but liable in the 
long run to further symptom formation and character distortion. 
With the shift in emphasis in psychoanalytic thinking from instinct 
theory to ego psychology came a kind of acknowledgment of 
the existence of positive forms of social behavior in their own 
right. In Ekstein, and others, this takes the form of suggesting 
the epigenesis of sympathy, trust, hope, and self-reliance from 
the infant's inchoate grasp that he is being understood. Along 
the way from infantile narcissism to full identification, empathy 
and sympathy develop, and Ekstein points out that genuine sym- 
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pathy is reached only when the person can maintain helpfulness 
and compassion without the over-identification with the sufferer 
that is tantamount with loss of self—a point made also by Max 
Scheler (1923) in his phenomenological analysis of sympathy. For 
Ekstein the greatest opportunities for contributing to the child's 
positive growth come in education where the institutional atmo- 
sphere and professional competence work together. 

Like Katz, Ekstein is critical of research and theory which 
fails to go beyond the behavioral demonstrations of what the 
experimenter has chosen to call altruism. Although there is no 
need to repeat the excesses of the past, we will learn more about 
genuine positive social behavior if we will be sensitive to "spurious 
social-mindedness." Ekstein and Katz would probably go further 
than Rosenhan in their distinction between the two kinds of civil 
rights workers in Rosenhan's study (1970). They would probably 
argue that the elaborate rationales of the transient civil rights 
workers may derive in part from their own ambivalence and 
unconscious hostility. 


Personality, Norms, and Modeling 


Next we have three comprehensive review articles: the first 
by Bryan on helping in children, the second by Gergen, Gergen, 
and Meter on individual differences in helping behavior, and 
the third by Staub on helping norms. Bryan presents a very analy- 
tic and sensitive review of an area referred to among its practi- 
tioners as “kiddie-aide.” Bryan points out that modeling has been 
the strategy used most to elicit helping behavior from children, 
and generally when the model behaves generously, the children 
do too. One of the most durable and interesting findings is that 
when the model preaches charity but practices greed, the children 
are influenced by what he does, not by what he says; albeit they 
evaluate him on the basis of what he says rather than on the 
basis of his hypocrisy. Still, Bryan reports, social approval from 
a morally consistent model is more efficacious than from a hypo- 
crite. Bryan is correctly concerned that research has aimed at 
eliciting helping behavior rather than with teaching ways of being 
helpful. These last findings suggest, at least, how moral behavior 
might be reinforced. Finally, Bryan's review suggests that families 
that express and support affective expression and that provide 
demonstrations of helping behavior are more likely to have help- 
ing children, a conclusion that relates directly to Ekstein's concern 
about the development of positive behavior. 

The Gergen, Gergen, and Meter paper sets for itself the 
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task of analyzing the relationships between individual dispositions 
and prosocial behavior. Their criticisms may well go beyond stu- 
dies of prosocial behavior, but the implications are important. 
Their coverage of behavioral and paper-and-pencil trait measures 
is very thorough; their conclusions are essentially negative. In 
illustrating their concerns, they describe a study of their own 
in which 72 Swarthmore College students were given a battery 
of personality tests and later asked to volunteer for various kinds 
of helping projects. None of the personality dispositions predicted 
across many of the helping situations. Different helping opportu- 
nities have different meanings, or “pay-offs,” for different sub- 
jects. Moreover, there are interactions among the predictor vari- 
ables. Gergen et al., raise an important question: Will there be 
any accumulated wisdom from all of this? Or will we have, as 
in the attitude change research, more research but no more infor- 
mation? Once again their conclusions are negative. There are 
probably an infinite number of learned dispositions, and they 
are constantly in flux. The variables significantly related to help- 
ing behavior today may be unimportant tomorrow. 

Staub's chapter considers the moral norms that guide people's 
behavior with regard to the welfare of others. Much of the early 
research on helping behavior, especially that by Berkowitz and 
his associates, invoked normative explanations, frequently citing 
Gouldner's (1960) important paper on reciprocity. Later Ber- 
kowitz proposed a "social responsibility norm" governing helping 
behavior, and Staub makes an interesting comparison between 
these two norms—to which I would like to add one or two further 
thoughts. In the first place, the reciprocity norm seems to be 
more clearly utilitarian and to depend upon return benefits from 
the recipient. In that sense it is similar-to Cohen's "reciprocal 
giving model” and cognate with Walster and Piliavin's discussion 
of equity theory. By contrast, the social responsibility norm more 
clearly implies self-administered rewards. Although benefits are 
Biven to another person, "the magnitude of those benefits is not 
Proportional to rewards the individual has recently received or 
anticipates receiving in the near future [Berkowitz, 1968, p. 48]. 
In the second place, it has always seemed to me that nothing 
In the statement of the reciprocity norm, nor in equity relations 
either for that matter, precludes the possibility of reciprocal re- 
Venge. Staub's insightful inclusion of some studies of reciprocal 
aggression in this connection corroborates my suspicion. The so- 
Cial responsibility norm, on the other hand, clearly avoids this 
dilemma. 
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Staub also considers how specific expectations from others 
in the situation influence helping behavior. Such expectations 
may be communicated in a variety of ways by what people say 
or do, by the intentions they project, by the assignment of roles, 
or even, as in some research by Staub himself (1971), by what 
is not said. In other words, as Staub implies, people behave not 
only according to normative prescriptions but also according to 
the attitudes and expectations of the other people who are in 
the situation with them. As Staub points out, however, there are 
limits to normative explanations, and often they are used when 
the operation of the norm in question remains unproved. It is 
in this connection that Bryan’s concern with the kinds and quality 
of helping models portrayed by the mass media is particularly 
relevant. Bryan asks why so little research has been devoted to 
analyzing helping behavior on television, in comic books, and 
in children’s textbooks? Here is certainly an important area for 
normative information. 


Equity Theory, Field Theory, and Helping 
In the following two articles, Walster and Piliavin and Horn- 
stein present two provocative attempts to apply equity theory 
and field theory to bystander intervention and helping behavior. 
Succinctly and clearly, Walster and Piliavin summarize several 
basic propositions from equity theory, and in an orderly manner 
show how they should apply to bystander intervention in emer- 
gencies. Integrating equity theory and information from bys- 
tander intervention studies, they begin analyzing the various fac- 
tors which might be assumed to increase the potential helper's 
distress—such things as the severity of the situation, the similarity 
to the victim, etc. They next consider helping as a means of 
restoring both actual and psychological equity. They indicate 2 
number of interesting ways a harm-doer can restore his peace 
of mind other than by helping: He can maintain that the victim 
“had it coming,” “that it really didn't hurt him that much,” and 
anyhow, I didn't do it"! They turn next to the determiners of 
particular helping techniques. Here it is possible from equity 
theory to derive such factors as the cost of helping and the adequa- 
су of the available helping techniques. Finally, they focus their 
analysis upon the plight of the victim. Here Walster and Piliavin 
perform a service by indicating that helping is a complicate’ 
process. For example, a small amount of helping may be insuffi- 
cient to restore equity; on the other hand, a disproportionate 
amount of helping or compassion may only increase the disparity 
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between the helper and the victim. To all of this the victim may 
respond by acknowledging his impotency, or even by a kind of 
“identification with the exploiter.” The ability to repay the helper 
is a factor too, and here there is a happy confluence of Cohen's 
discussion of redistributive giving and Walster and Piliavin's dis- 
cussion of the victim's ability or inability to repay his benefactor. 
Some readers may object to the rational quality of an equity 
theory analysis of what, by the authors' own description, are often 
highly emotional, unpleasant arousal states. Nevertheless, in addi- 
tion to presenting an exciting integration of theory and results, 
this chapter also raises some important questions on which we 
need more information. The first question is: Does the helper 
think about restoring equity, or does he react automatically, im- 
pulsively, and afterwards account for his behavior in equity-like 
terms? In other words, is equity a motivational state or is it the 
way an "impartial observer" would explain the abstract conse- 
quences of certain kinds of behavior? The second question, similar 
to the first, is: How does the helper proceed when the only avail- 
able helping technique will come at great personal cost and be 
inadequate—as in the case, for example, where the helper runs 
a great personal danger and the victim will end up a cripple 
anyhow. A perusal of some of the references in the chapter by 
Katz may help in this connection, but we need more empiri 
information. The daring experiment in the New York subway 
by Piliavin, et al. (1969) is a step in this direction. i 
Hornstein’s paper begins with an excellent discussion. of the 
concept of tension systems in Lewin’s psychology. Tensions in 
Lewin’s theory correspond roughly to individual needs or inten- 
tions, and they arise from three sources: (a) intrinsically, such 
as food and sex, (b) imposed by others, such as deadlines, and 
(c) from relatively impersonal sociocultural demands, like legal 
codes. To these sources Hornstein suggests possibly a fourth: 
experiencing vicariously the tensions of another person to move 
toward or away from a particular goal region. He calls this “pro- 
Motive tension arousal,” and he is concerned with the factors 
that affect a person's capacity to develop tension systems coordi- 
nated with another person's goal attainment. Indeed, one might 
ask if in fact any individual is capable of coordinating his tension 
System with the incomplete goals of another person? Other aspects 
of the problem have been considered under the concept of em- 
Pathy (Stein, 1964; Wispé, 1968). Hornstein suggests at least three 
conditions that influence promotive tension arousal: (a) the sub- 
ject’s valence for the other person's goal region, (b) the subject's 
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perception of the other person’s valence for his goal, and (c) 
the subject’s perception of the distance between the other person 
and his goal. Hornstein cites some of the famous studies by 
Lewin’s students that show a reduction in the subject’s tension 
system if certain other persons complete his goal-directed behav- 
ior. But, of course, not just anybody will do. This phenomenon 
works only with certain persons with whom the subject perceives 
himself as being in a particular kind of a relationship—in this 
case, it was a cooperative relationship. Hornstein deduces, there- 
fore, that forces that work in one direction should work in the 
other direction too. If the goal-directed behavior of another per- 
son can reduce tension systems in the subject, then the goal-striv- 
ing behavior of another person should be able to arouse them. 
Obviously, the crucial element is the subject’s categorization of 
another person in such a way that promotive tension may be 
aroused, The discerning reader will recognize a cognate problem 
in the Walster and Piliavin chapter. The problem of predicting 
a “relationship” for equity purposes is not dissimilar from the 
problem of determining in advance the nature of the “categoriza- 
tion” of other persons in a promotive tension situation. Hornstein 
suggests that at least the following must operate: (a) individuals 
must be in a situation in which their goals are mutually contingent, 
(b) there must exist some basis for interpersonal attraction, and 
(c) individuals must share membership in a common social catego- 
ry. The first condition is clear enough. The last two conditions 
are more interesting, and more important for future research 
on positive forms of social behavior. For example, what are the 
bases for interpersonal attraction that lead one person to take 
upon himself the goal strivings of another? Is it opinion similarity, 
physical attraction, love? And why should interpersonal attraction 
enable one person to empathize with another? We need also more 
research on how people divide the world into the "we's" and 
the "they's." In this connection one might reconsider Campbell's 
realistic group conflict theory (1965). One basis for "we" feeling 
is obviously external threat. For example, labor and management 
discounted their personal differences during World War II in 
order to unite against the “соттоп enemy." Р 

Hornstein also distinguishes some intriguing differences !? 
the number and structure of sub-sets of regions in an individual's 
life-space representing different social categories to which he feels 
he belongs. This capacity might certainly be available for genetic 
selection in Campbell's terms. 

Like Walster and Piliavin in the preceding chapter, Horn- 
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stein then uses his theoretical model to engage the results from 
various helping studies. There are certain notable differences 
between bystander intervention studies and helping research, to 
which I alluded earlier in this chapter. Hornstein is more interest- 
ed in helping behavior; Walster and Piliavin are more concerned 
with bystander intervention. I was struck by the fact, however, 
that neither Walster and Piliavin nor Hornstein considered the 
common category Homo sapiens, yet this would be basic to Camp- 
bell’s and Cohen’s thinking. Does it count for nothing that one 
human being sees another human being in difficulty? How then 
does one account for the cognitive restructuring of the we-they 
boundaries that occur between soldiers of warring armies on cer- 
tain common festive days? There were many stories of German 
and French soldiers fraternizing on Christmas Day during World 
War I, for example. It is as if the soldiers recognized on these 
particular days that they were all members of the same species, 
even if dressed in different clothes and controlled by superiors 
with antagonistic tension systems! Perhaps Homo sapiens is too 
obvious a category, but it is not theoretically unimportant. In 
our laboratory we are trying to analyze this dimension further, 
and even Walster and Piliavin refer to McDougall’s (1908) notion 
of "primitive passive sympathy," which is nothing, as he used 
it, if not a species-specific phenomena. We are asking, among 
other questions, whether the kind and quality of "empathy" or 
"promotive tension" aroused by seeing an animal in difficulty 
15 not different in kind and quality from seeing another person 
їп trouble? 


Helping and the Law 


__ The final article in this issue is by Kaplan, who gives some 
idea of what might be involved legally in doing good. Kaplan 
explains that the law is designed more to punish those who do 
harm than to encourage people to do good. Staub (1972) points 
out that although many people wanted to take punitive action 
against those who failed to intervene in any way in the defense 
of Kitty Genovese, legally not one of the witnesses to her murder 
was guilty. Now the law, in general, does not require a person 
even to make a short telephone call to the police or to take 
any other action, no matter how trivial, in defense of another 
Person. Moreover, as Kaplan notes, if intervention were required, 
would it then be altruistic? A nice point. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that the many references 
to Lewin’s work in this issue may be symbolic. Certainly no other 
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psychologist was more concerned with psychological theorizing 
in the service of “positive forms of social behavior.” 
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Man is more similar to the social insects than to the wolf and chimpan- 
zee in complex social coordination, division of labor, and self-sacrificial 
altruism. In the social insects, the behavioral dispositions involved are 
genetically determined, an evolution made possible by the absence 
of genetic competition among the cooperators. In man, genetic compe- 
tition precludes the evolution of such genetic altruism. The behavioral 
dispositions which produce complex social interdependence and self- 
sacrificial altruism must instead be products of culturally evolved indoc- 
trination, which has had to counter self-serving genetic tendencies. 
Thus unlike the social insect, man—as Freud noted—is profoundly 
ambivalent in his social role. 


Civilization is a process in the service of Eros whose purpose is to 
combine single human individuals, and after that, families, then races, 
Peoples, nations, into one great unity, the unity of mankind. 2747: 
But man’s natural aggressive instinct, the hostility of each against all 
and of all against each, opposes this program of civilization. . . . The 
struggle between Eros and Death, between the instinct of life and 
the instinct of destruction . . . is what all life essentially consists of, 
and the evolution of civilization may therefore be simply described 
as the struggle for life of the human species [Freud, 1930, p. 122]. 


Why do our relatives the animals not exhibit any such cultural struggle? 
We do not know. [Oh, wir wissen es nicht.] Very probably some of 
them—the bees, the ants, the termites—strove for thousands of years 
before they arrived at the state institutions, the distribution of func- 
tons, and the restrictions upon individuals, for which we admire them 
today. It is indicative of our present state that we should not think 
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ourselves happy in any of these animal states, nor in any of the roles 
assigned by them to the individual [Freud, 1930, p. 123]. 

These verses of scripture from Freud set the problem for 

this essay. I believe Freud right in identifying the social insects 
as our most similar relatives insofar as complex social interdepen- 
dence, Kultur, and self-sacrificial altruism are concerned. I believe 
he was also right in noting in тап а profound ambivalence toward 
his social role, an ambivalence absent in the bees, the ants, and 
the termites. Current technical discussions in evolutionary gene- 
tics regarding the possibility of selecting traits which are good 
for the group but are costly for the procreational opportunities 
of the individual offer an explanation of that difference. It is 
a difference which mere evolutionary time will not cure, being 
a byproduct of the fact that among humans, unlike the social 
insects, there is genetic competition among the cooperators. 
(Among vertebrates each member produces offspring, potentially 
in different numbers. Among the social insects all of the coopera- 
tors are sterile and are thus not in genetic competition.) The 
major disagreement with Freud is as to the nature of the ambiva- 
lence. Rather than a death instinct, modern evolutionary genetics 
points to something closer to Freudian narcissism: self-serving 
aggressiveness in competition with coworkers for food, space, 
and mates; self-serving cowardice in war; self-serving dishonesty 
to fellow ingroup members; cheating, greed, disobedience, etc. 
Freud's view of the pervasively counter-hedonic content of culture 
is accepted and given a functional interpretation: The survival 
value of complex social coordination, with full division of labor, 
professional soldiers, and apartment-house living, has been 
achieved in man as a social-evolutionary product which has had 
to inculcate behavioral dispositions directly counter to the selfish 
tendencies being produced by genetic selection. 
. . The occasion for this essay is not any special competence 
in these matters, but rather a wish to correct certain misstatements 
made at a time when I was still less competent. That we psycholo- 
gists as a whole need to be more informed on these matters 
is illustrated by the fact that our other major discussions of the 
genetics of altruism (e.g., Krebs, 1970, 1971; Hebb, 1971; Hebb 
& Thompson, 1954; Wright, 1971) have also been unaware of 
it—Aronfreed (1970) is a partial exception. 
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The article I wish now to revise was entitled *Ethnocentric 
and other altruistic motives" (Campbell, 1965b). In relation to 
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this issue’s theme, it derived altruistic individual behavior from 
the superior survival value of group-organized complex social 
interdependence, as compared with individualistic modes of adap- 
tion. Individual motivations, it was argued, are what they are 
in substantial part because they make group functioning possible. 
Most such motives are correctly classified as “altruistic.” But al- 
though altruistic, not all are “positive,” “wise,” or “good.” The 
willingness to die for group causes and related motives make 
possible tribalism, nationalism, and war, and are thus suicidal 
for modern man. While the essay recognized that man’s achieve- 
ment of a termite-like degree of division of labor and social in- 
terdependence (far exceeding that of the chimpanzee or wolf) 
is preponderantly a matter of cultural cumulation or social evolu- 
tion (Cohen, 1962; Campbell, 1965a), it nonetheless also argued 
that genetic tendencies would be accumulated around these social 
functions. It is on this point that I now judge the essay in need 
of revising. 

The “realistic group conflict” theory there reviewed and 
propositionalized (see also LeVine & Campbell, 1972) is one of 
the most impressive convergences in social science theory, with 
extensive documentation and independent invention in political 
science, sociology, psychology, and economics. Opposing psycho- 
logical theories which interpret intergroup conflicts as projective 
displacements or byproducts of intragroup or intraindividual con- 
flicts, realistic group conflict theory assumes that intergroup con- 
flicts are rational in that groups do have incompatible goals and 
are in competition for scarce resources. But while the theory 
is stated at the level of group function and process, Six of the 
ten propositions emerging posit individual-dispositional laws. 
These are laws of “altruism,” of individual commitment to group 
survival. This group functionality of individual altruistic disposi- 
tions is still strongly recommended to the attention of psycholo- 
gists. What I now wish to revise is the source of these dispositions. 
In greater continuity with the mainstream of social psychological 
thought, І now believe that these self-sacrificial dispositions, 1n- 
cluding especially the willingness to risk death in warfare, are 
in man a product of a social indoctrination, hich is counter 
to rather than supported by genetically transmitted behavioral 
dispositions, 

The line of thought in both the 1965 paper and the present 
amendments must be sharply distinguished from the currently 
Popular biological-evolutionary explanation of war. The concept 
of territoriality has added much to our understanding of aggres- 
sion at the level of the individual fighting fish and gander (Lorenz, 
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1966). Realistic group conflict theory may be thought of as a 
theory of social group territoriality and social group aggression. 
But the relationship between these two levels of territoriality 
should be kept clear. Vertebrate territoriality as studied by the 
ethologists represents the behavioral syndrome of an individual 
male protecting a single female or harem and his offspring. Real- 
istic group conflict theory is not the same theory and does not 
explain intergroup conflict as an expression of this territorial 
instinct in individual males. Rather, it is an analogous theory 
at a different level of organization. Realistic group conflict theory 
refers to organized groups involving many males and many fami- 
lies. In terms of the behavioral dispositions of individuals in- 
volved, the two levels of territoriality are in opposition rather 
than coterminous. Even though efforts to mobilize human ethno- 
centrism often make reference to protecting home and family, 
group-level territoriality has always required that the soldier aban- 
don for extensive periods the protecting of his own wife, children, 
and home. Individual territoriality and aggression means intra- 
group conflict, and is regularly suppressed in the service of inter- 
group conflict. Proposition 4 of realistic group conflict theory 
(1965b, p. 288) states that real threat causes ingroup solidarity. In 
an early statement, Sumner says: “The exigencies of war with 
outsiders are what make peace inside, lest internal discord should 
weaken the we-group for war. These exigencies also make govern- 
ment and law in the ingroup, in order to prevent quarrels and 
enforce discipline [1906, p. 12].” It is the “internal discord” and 
the “quarrels within” that are the aggressive manifestations of 
Instinctive territoriality, if any. This is the most recurrent proposi- 
tion in the many sources of realistic group conflict theory. The 
Sherifs (1953) make a major point of it. And with the help of 
reviewers such as Coser (1956), Berkowitz (1962), and Rosenblatt 
(1964) one can readily assemble several dozen citations affirming 
it. It is also a major theme of the anthropological description 
of pyramidal-segmental societies (LeVine & Campbell, 1972). 
Thus it is not mammalian or primate territoriality which explains 
war in this theory. It is instead an analogous function at a larger 
organizational level, and one which requires the inhibition 0 

the lower-level individual mammalian territoriality. It is this dis- 
continuity which makes the social insects rather than the higher 


apes the closest functional analogue for complex human soci 
organization. 
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GENETICS OF ALTRUISM 


Wynne-Edwards's book, Animal Dispersion in Relation to Social 
Behavior (1962; see also Wynne-Edwards 1963, 1965), has assem- 
bled the evidence and made the case for the natural selection 
of traits leading to the survival of breeding groups and whole 
species, even at the expense of individual procreational success. 
While mechanisms for the restriction of population are the 
preponderant illustration, his viewpoint supports the genetic spec- 
ulations regarding altruism of my 1965 paper, and certainly 
should have been cited, although that would not have altered 
my conclusions. 

George Williams, in Adaptation and Natural Selection (1966), 
challenges Wynne-Edwards’s major conclusions, arguing that 
mechanisms which inhibit the effective fertility of the individual 
are incompatible with the theory of natural selection in its most 
developed statistical form. In so doing, he applies an argument 
on the problem of “altruistic” genes first presented by J. B. S. 
Haldane (1932) in a special appendix to his pioneering book 
on the statistical theory of evolution. The prohibition is not against 
all altruistic tendencies, but rather against those which are altruis- 
tic at some risk to the individual and which thus impair to some 
degree the individual’s chances at procreation, effectively dimin- 
ishing the frequency of his genes in later generations. 

While the argument takes a mathematical form in Haldane, 
and briefly so in Williams’s very readable book, its core concept 
can be stated simply. Let us suppose that mutations have produced 
a heterogeneity within a social group so that there are some 
individuals with genes predisposing a self-sacrificial bravery which 
furthers group survival, and others with genes predisposing a 
self-saving cowardice. Let us suppose that due to the presence 
of the bravery genes in some individuals, the group as а whole 
Survives better. This increases the average reproductive opportu- 
nity of both the brave and the cowardly among the group 
members. The net gain for the brave is reduced to some degree 
because of the costs of risks they incur. The net gain for the 
cowardly has no such subtraction. Thus while all gain, the coward- 
ly gain more, and their genes will gradually become more frequent 
as а result. There is no way in which the altruistic genetic tenden- 
cies could increase relative to the cowardly, to say nothing of 

coming predominant, if there is a self-sacrificial component 
to the bravery. 
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Wynne-Edwards and others argue for a group-versus-group 

selection process that could, if strong enough, counter the indivi- 
dual-versus-individual selection processes within each group. 
Thus if competing social groups of the same species varied greatly 
in the frequency of the altruistic bravery gene and if there were 
a strong group selection favoring altruistic bravery, this could 
counteract the selection against altruistic bravery within each 
group. Williams argues that such a process is virtually impossible. 
For breeding groups of expected sizes, the only way group-to- 
group differences in gene frequency can be achieved is by system- 
atic selection on an individual-to-individual level within each 
group. Thus the only way the groups with high frequency of 
the altruistic gene could have developed would be if they had 
migrated into an ecology where the trait was not self-sacrificial, 
and then migrated back into a common ecology. Even if this 
unlikely set of coincidences were to occur, if the brave group 
were to any extent heterozygous or if there were mutants back 
to the cowardly gene, the individual-versus-individual selection 
processes would erode the prevalence of the bravery gene in 
favor of the cowardly. 
.  Theone qualification to this argument follows Sewell Wright 
in pointing out that if the breeding groups were very small and 
highly inbred, then by chance alone some groups would end 
up being homozygous on the gene for altruistic bravery. Williams 
plausibly argues that such genetic isolation of small groups could 
not persist, and that in becoming heterozygous the individual- 
versus-individual selection would take over. When Wright's argu- 
ment is extended to trait-complexes involving many genes, it be- 
comes less likely to the nth power of the number of such genes. 

While reviewers have found Williams's book too extreme and 
one sided (e.g., Lewontin, 1966), and while the issues it raises 
are far from settled within biology, I am tentatively persuaded 
to regard it as correct, and to accept the fact that for us vertebrates 
and others for whom there is genetic competition among the 
cooperators there are stringent restraints against genetic selection 
for self-sacrificial altruism. 

{ The kind of “selfishness” selected needs to be spelled out 
in more detail. Self-sacrificial altruism in the defense of offspring 
is selected, as it is only through these offspring that the increase 
in gene frequency can be achieved. Sibling mutual defense Б 
selected since they share 50 percent of the same genes. But ten- 
dencies to sacrifice for the protection of more remote relatives 
such as cousins or nephews are rarely if ever advantageous. p 
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liams accents this point by noting that parental defense of off- 
spring only occurs in species in which parents can distinguish 
between their own and their neighbors’ offspring. Thus familial 
solidarity is selected for, but group solidarity on larger than family 
lines that involves much risk or sacrifice on the part of the 
cooperator is in general selected against. Much cooperative behav- 
ior involves a direct gain rather than risk or loss, and such cooper- 
ative behavior is positively selected. Williams uses the hunting 
of elks by groups of wolves as one of many examples. In other 
instances, the gains to the individual outweigh the losses, as 
Trivers (1971) argues for warning cries in birds. The degree 
of vertebrate sociality thus produced probably reaches its limit 
in that found within packs of wolves and chimpanzees which 
include several families, that is, a very limited degree of social 
interdependence. 

The case of the social insects—the termites, ants, and bees—is 
fundamentally different. Among them, there is little or no “gene- 
tic competition” between the cooperators. A cowardly soldier with- 
in one nest will not have more offspring than a self-sacrificially 
brave one, for both are sterile. It is only the queen and the 
drones that have offspring—and their chances of offspring in- 
crease with the frequency of effectively brave soldiers. Likewise, 
the soldier termite that stands, fights, and dies is not in genetic 
competition with the also sterile worker whose conscience calls 
him to flee back into the nest when enemies are near. As a result, 
the social insects have achieved extreme degrees of complex social 
interdependence involving dramatic degrees of self-sacrificial 
bravery and other extreme division-of-labor adaptations (Allee, 
Emerson, Park, Park, & Schmidt, 1949; Brian, 1965; Krishna 
& Weesner, 1969; Wilson, 1971b). Undoubtedly the first prerequi- 
Site to this evolution was the development of a sterile caste. After 
that invention the further evolution of a complex division of 
labor could take place. For the ants, wasps, and bees, this develop- 
ment was furthered by the fact that male drones are haploid, 
having only one set of chromosomes rather than pairs. They 
thus give all of their offspring an identical set of genes, with 
the result that females share 3/4 of their genes with full sisters 
and only 1/2 of their genes with daughters. There 1s thus a 
selective advantage to furthering the life chances of younger eggs 
from the same mother over their own offspring. As judged by 
the more primitively social forms, this furthers a first stage of 
Social life lacking morphological differences between queen and 
worker except for inhibited fertility. Wilson (1971b), building 
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upon Hamilton (1964), presents the details. (He also provides 
evidence of some forms of genetic competition within the nest, 
using this to predict drone selfishness and other anomalies. These 
qualifications do not affect the arguments and illustrations which 
I have used above.) The achievement of the first sterile castes 
in termites is less well understood. It no doubt first involved 
a survival value for immature sibling assistance with brood care, 
upon which was superimposed a prolongation of the period of 
infantile infertility. Again, once an infertile worker caste was 
achieved, the subsequent development of complex multi-caste dif- 
ferentiation of structure and function was possible. The key step 
was elimination of genetic competition among the cooperators 
(Williams, 1966). 

Parenthetically, it should be noted that Williams is worth 
reading by psychologists on many other grounds. His discussion 
of the genetic competition between males and females is fascinat- 
ing and includes both the specification of how that competition 
leads to 50-50 sex ratios at the age of sexual maturity and a 
discussion of the genetics of coyness versus aggressive promiscu- 
ity. (It is the sexual partner who incurs the greater risks in child 
bearing who will be the coy and selective one. Usually this is 
the female, but not so among the pipefish-seahorse family in 
which the eggs are incubated in a brood pouch in the male.) 
It should also be noted that Williams’s main approach in attacking 
Wynne-Edwards's claims on group-selected population-restrictive 
mechanisms (postponement of fertility when food is short or con- 
ditions are crowded, decrease in brood size, postponement of 
age of fertility, territorial spacing, etc.) is to demonstrate how 
these mechanisms actually increase the effective fertility of the 
animals showing them and are thus achievable by individual selec- 
tion. But some of Wynne-Edwards's facts he finds necessary to 
doubt or deny. 

. , While Williams (1966, 1971) has influenced me the most, 
it is only fair to note that an impressive group of evolutionary 
geneticists take a more moderate position, allowing a larger role 
to group selection and for more selection for altruism even among 
us vertebrates. Adoption of their point of view would, however» 
modify only slightly the contrast between the genetics of altruism 
їп man and in the social insects which I have presented. Lewontin 
(1965, 1970) accepts the existence under some conditions of group 
selection, but the examples he provides are unusual exception 
and not at all typical of Wynne-Edwards's illustrations: By a” 
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large Lewontin endorses Williams's criticisms of Wynne-Edwards 
(Lewontin, 1966, 1970). 

Hamilton (1964) has provided basic analyses and mathemat- 
ical formulations upon which Williams has built his arguments. 
Hamilton’s own conclusions, however, are more moderate, He 
emphasizes that the extremes of selfishness and spitefulness are 
also selected against, just as is extreme self-sacrificial altruism. 
He uses the Prisoner's Dilemma analysis to present the evolution- 
ary predicament (Hamilton, 1971). If the preponderant tendency 
is to choose the cooperative alternative, then it is genetically ad- 
vantageous to cheat; but if most choose the opportunistic selfish 
alternative, it is dysgenic. The more there are repeated interac- 
tions with the same other individuals and the closer the genetic 
relation between those interacting, the stronger the selection pres- 
sure for cooperative dispositions. But once cooperation is well 
established, there is genetic selection in favor of cheating. Under 
transient and random contracts, selfishness is favored. 

Hamilton (1971) makes one statement that is more in keeping 
with my 1965 paper than the present one: 

With still further increase in intelligence, with increase in ability to 
communicate (and hence also to organize), with invention of new weap- 
ons (primarily for hunting) and ability to transmit culturally the tech- 
niques acquired, and with increase in possessions that could be carried 
off or usurped and used in situ, I find no difficulty in imagining 
that it could become advantageous for groups to make organized forc- 
ible incursions into the territory of weaker neighbors. In other words, 
I suggest that warfare was a natural development from the evolutionary 
trends taking part in the hominid stock. . . . If we accept that the 
elaborate instinctive patterns involved in the "war," "slavery," and "rob- 
bery" of the social insects are evolved by natural selection, can we 
consider it unlikely that in man also the corresponding phenomena 
have a natural basis? [pp. 78-79]. 
With this final statement I must disagree. It is an off-hand conclu- 
Sion to which he has not yet applied his own careful mathematics 
and computer simulations. When he does, I am sure he will find 
that there is a selection pressure favoring cowardly soldiers in 
man which has no counterpart in the social insects just because 
they have no genetic competition among the soldiers or between 
soldiers and workers. I am sure my conclusions are more loyal 
to Hamilton's overall analysis of the genetics of altruism than 
is this comment. I of course agree with the first two sentences 
quoted, if a social evolution rather than a purely genetic one 
is included. I feel sure my conclusion on this point is one Williams 
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would agree with, as well as Wilson (1971a, 1971b), Lewo 
and Trivers. Probably Hamilton on second thought would alse 
Trivers’s recent paper (1971) is one that psychologists 
find of particular interest because he relates the psycho 
literature on altruism to the controversy in genetics. Follo 
Hamilton (1971), he also uses the Prisoner's Dilemma parad 
Still more than Hamilton, he emphasizes selection pressures. 
disguised cheating and sham cooperation. He posits a se 
pressure for a contingent cooperation with cooperators, 
possible by long interaction with the same specific others. 
paper is full of valuable subtle considerations that cannot be tr 
ed here but should eventually be incorporated into psycholo 
literature on this topic. But his paper will not be the final 
and may be internally inconsistent. For example, his two 
examples fail to illustrate his principle. Symbiotic cleaning. 
tions involve no genetic competitions of the type under con 
ation, because the two cooperators are of different species 
Further, it is to the direct survival advantage of the cleaned fi 
not to eat the cleaner; it is selfishly motivated, as Trivers тай 
clear. Similarly, he persuasively argues that while the bird th 
utters a warning cry increases his risks, his own chances of survival 
are more than compensated for by the advantages of й 
the predator from being sustained by а meal and learning 10. 
eat his type in his locale. In Trivers's discussion of human recipro- 
cal altruism, he makes use of learned individual tendencies a 
well as genetic ones, but he fails to give explicit consi 
to the social evolution of reward and punishment customs and. 
tends to consider all personality and behavioral dispositions as 
genetically inherited. While he uses the mathematical models of 
агу genetics, these are not developed for many of his 
most crucial s, tions on human altruism. M^ 
One of Tri 
issue of 


irection, or eliminates his genes thro 

it benefits equally those holding the 
rivers focuses unnecessarily on the ef 
сте moralistic aggression) as а two-pal 
teraction initiated ыле one cheated and producing specific rest 
pre to him by the cheater. Most important would seem th 


eagerness to see cheaters punished even 
has not been directly harmed or will not directly 
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their punishment. Svend Ranulf (1938) has portrayed such ten- 
dencies, although mistakenly identifying them with middle class 
psychology rather than with complex division of labor society, 
Such tendencies can be selected by group selection, because they 
benefit the whole group without the special costs to the individuals 
holding the genes. Similarly for te ies to applaud and rein- 
force altruists. 

In my 1965 paper, there is a section on "ambivalence as 
optimal compromise." In it, with ample quotes from William 
James on the ambivalent balance of and fear of new 
objects, | argued that natural selection produce ор 
genetic tendencies, and that ambivalence was a better ution 
of opposed utilities than was an averaged indifference to novel 
objects. I argued that in man (but not in the social M" 
cally determined altruism or bravery were in a similar à t 
balance with genetically determined selfishness or cowardice. 
Trivers's analysis and Hamilton's support this view, What I argue 
for in the present paper is an ambivalence between socially in- 
duced altruistic bravery and a genetically induced selfish coward- 
ice. While I will stick to this position in the present paper both 
for reasons of conviction and clarity, a mixture of both sources 


of ambivalence is of course 


ON THE CONFLICT BETWEEN SOCIAL AND BIOLOGICAL 


Human complex social interdependence greatly exceeds that 
of wolves and chimpansi] If animal 
found at all, it is among the social insects, And while the ambiva- 
lence Freud noted is present, plus uneven execution of the self-sa- 
crificial roles in the social machine, in many ways civilized man 
dem exceeds the social insects in his social interdepen- 
ncy. 
vap, Мап and the social insects demonstrate the great wita 
ue of ext social i . : 
insects shows ‘thet some сот om of it can patio 
on a genetic base. That wolves and chimpanzees never 
achieved it is due to the evolutionary trap or conflict produced 


‘ame genetic predicament. The conclusion seems 
that man can have achieved his social-insect-like degree of com- 
Plex social interdependence only through his social and cultural 
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evolution, through the historical selection and cumulation of edu- 
cational systems, intragroup sanctions, supernatural (superper- 
sonal, superfamilial) purposes, etc. A detailed discussion of the 
selective-retention evolution of social customs and artifacts has 
been provided elsewhere (Campbell, 1965a; Cohen, 1962). 

Not only must man’s complex social interdependence be a 
product of social evolution, the evolved socially induced disposi- 
tions must also have directly opposed the selfish dispositional 
tendencies continually selected for by the concurrent biological 
evolution. It is this opposition between the dispositional products 
of biological and social evolution that explains Freud’s observa- 
tions on man’s ambivalence toward his social roles, and his contrast 
with the unambivalent insects. But Freud was wrong in believing 
that length of time in evolutionary history is the problem, it is 
rather the more fundamental fact of the evolutionary route toward 
social complexity. 

This suggestion goes far beyond Williams in its emphasis 
on the role of social evolution (note, however, Auger 1952, рр. 
122-123). But the conclusion provides for me, as a social scientist 
interested in the puzzles of his own cultural background, a strong 
reason for accepting Williams’s point of view. For it makes an 
evolutionary sense out of the otherwise anomalous or incompre- 
hensible preoccupation with sin and temptation in the folk morali- 
ty that our religious traditions provide. The commandments, the 
proverbs, the religious “law” represent social evolutionary prod- 
ucts directed at inculcating tendencies that are in direct opposition 
to the “temptations” representing for the most part the disposi- 
tional tendencies produced by biological evolution. For every com- 
mandment we may reasonably hypothesize a tendency to do other- 
wise which runs counter to some social-systemic optimum. 

This hypothesis predicts certain uniformities in the popular 
moralizings of all complex societies, a scholarly investigation whic 
I have not yet undertaken. All should have preachments against 
cowardice in battle. (Inspection of fragments of the anthro- 
pological literature leads me to expect this to be nearly univers 
even among societies without a full-time division of labor or stor- 
able food stuffs. The very ubiquity of this morality may account 
for its being assumed rather than preached anew in the written 
ethics of the more complex societies.) All should preach against 
lying for personal gain (if not lying for group advantage), ingroup 
theft, greed, murderous rage, and arrogant self-pride. Industry, 
abstemiousness, doing one’s unique duty, group loyalty—2 
should be praised. A detailed study of this aspect of the moraliz- 
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ings of the presumably independently developed complex socie- 
ties is called for: ancient China, the valleys of the Indus and 
the Ganges, the Aztecs, Mayas, and Incas. For these purposes, 
shame cultures and guilt cultures (if such differences exist) share 
a functional equivalence. 


Caveat 


This is a shallow overview for which even detailed and disci- 
plined speculation is lacking, to say nothing of research. If these 
issues are important, meticulous examination of both the genetic 
and the social selection processes is required. For example, it 
must be made clearer than I have done how a social transmission 
could avoid the restrictions that genetic transmission encounters. 
Attention has recently been focused on the fact that in social 
exchange processes the optimizing of individual well-being is 
often or even usually destructive of collective good (Olson, 1968; 
Hardin, 1968; Crowe, 1969; Frohlich & Oppenheimer, 1970; 
Schelling, 1971). These cross interests are directly analogous to 
those involved in the genetics of altruism. How can a social evolu- 
tion not only have avoided them but gone further and also coun- 
teracted their genetic product? If the socialization process were 
predominately from parent to child, social evolution could not 
produce self-sacrificial altruism. The predicament would be the 
same as for genetic inheritance. Childe (1951), Ginsberg (1961), 
and Waddington (1961) are among the astute commentators on 
social evolution who have noted the important disanalogy between 
biological and social evolution in that social evolution permits 
cross-lineage borrowing. While their focus was on group-to-group 
borrowing, this liberation applies also to lineage-to-lineage bor- 
towing within a group. Thus effective group indoctrination to 
self-sacrificial bravery, which resulted in group success, would 
perhaps avoid the differential propagation that genetic transmis- 
sion runs into. But if there were genetic differences in indoctrina- 
bility, potentiality for identification with group purposes, etc., 
and if warfare were the main selective system operating, then 
there would be genetic selection against indoctrinability and ca- 
Pacity for identification. ) 

No doubt there is positive genetic selection for gregariousness 
and fear of ostracism. Indoctrinability makes possible cultural 
cumulation and hence is probably in general positively selected 
for at the individual level, as Waddington in his remarkable The 
Ethical Animal (1960) argues. Probably the overall adaptive advan- 
tage for indoctrinability, group identification, and fear of ostra- 
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cism is strong enough to overweigh the negative selection pro- 
duced when the most indoctrinable incur greater fatality rates 
in wartime. Looking at the individual’s role as an indoctrinator 
and enforcer of group-adaptive altruistic behavior on the part 
of others, such tendencies would be selected for at both social 
and genetic levels as long as these others were not in one’s own 
family. There could be a social selection for customs granting 
‘extra procreational opportunities to surviving heroes, but a genetic 
tendency for women to be most attracted to the altruistically brave 
would be weeded out through the diminished survival rate of 
these women's sons. There is probably positive selection for heroic 
bluff that persists as long as successful but turns into cowardly 
retreat when the odds become overwhelming; such a pattern is 
not technically altruistic in Haldane's usage. 

Expanding the perspective only slightly reveals still more 
problems. The moralizings in the Old Testament against onanism, 
homosexuality, and the temptation to sacrifice one's firstborn son 
(Bakan, 1966; Wellisch, 1954) must be directed against socially 
produced dispositions, since these tendencies would be genetically 
self-eliminating. How can one account for effective individual 
commitment to ideals and future social arrangements when these 
run counter to the survival of both one's own genes and one's 
own current social system? To label such positive self-sacrificial 
altruism “masochism” or “ethnophobia” merely provides а 
disparaging description, not an explanation, unless one can speci- 
fy a plausible genetic or social selective system that would provide 
it. Etc., etc. If we are to take this problem area seriously, we 
should make the issues and alternatives explicit and test out their 
joint effects in the disciplined speculation of mathematical and 
computer simulation. 


Implications for Peace 


Skipping the doubts of the last paragraph, and accepting 
the conclusion that man’s termite- and ant-like capacity for mili- 
tary heroism is in culturally transmitted dispositions, not genetic 
ones, makes me more optimistic about the possibilities of social 
inventions eliminating war, for such developments will have the 
temptations of biological selfishness on their side. However resis- 
tent culture is to change, it is probably less so than the gene 
pool. In the 1965 paper I argued that intransigent public leaders 
in the United States had a popular advantage over peacemakers, 
as exemplified in the competition between Nixon and Kennedy 
for the most bellicose stand in the 1960 campaign, the public 
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pillorying after the Cuba crisis of 1962 of Kennedy’s more concil- 
liatory advisors rather than the more warlike, etc. Perhaps the 
Johnson-Goldwater campaign, Johnson’s decision not to run in 
1968, the public acceptance of conscientious objection and draft 
resistance show a shift in public preference so that the apparent 
peacemaker now has the popular advantage. These optimistic 
observations do not of course imply optimism about the organiza- 
tional future of those societies which are first to lose the archaic 
capacity to fight wars, for until all nations have achieved this 
state of intelligent cultural decay, those that achieve it first will 
be at a decided disadvantage in international competition. We 
should note too that our great cities and large populations are 
also manifestations of our termite-like capacity for complex social 
interdependence; they are thus also in jeopardy as we tear down 
the belief systems of the past and the altruistic purposes and 
dispositions they provided. What are grounds for optimism with 
regard to the problem of war may also be grounds for pessimism 
about our capacity to maintain the still functional aspects of com- 
plex social interdependence. 


SUMMARY 


Man is more similar to the social insects than to the wolf 
and the chimpanzee in complex social coordination, division of 
labor, and self-sacrificial altruism. In the social insects the behav- 
ioral dispositions involved are genetically determined, an evolu- 
tion made possible by the absence of genetic competition among 
the cooperators. In man genetic competition precludes the evolu- 
tion of such genetic altruism. The behavioral dispositions which 
produce complex social interdependence and self-sacrificial altru- 
ism must instead be products of culturally evolved indoctrination, 
which has had to counter self-serving genetic tendencies. Thus, 
unlike the social insect, man is profoundly ambivalent in his social 
role—as Freud noted. 
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The article isolates and tries to explain a phenomenon called the al- 
truistic paradox which refers to the fact that mankind individually 
and collectively can be both cruel and kind at one and the same time. 
Altruism is operationally defined and then discussed at both the psy- 
chological and sociocultural levels. It is theorized that man is hedonistic 
and reward-oriented as an organism, while cultures have evolved al- 
truistic values as survival mechanisms. Thus altruism is in fact a 
superorganic phenomenon which for a number of reasons is found 
more often in more complex cultures that have stable family life which 
can produce the emotional development necessary to activate the cul- 
turally derived altruism in human behavior. 


Some years ago I roomed with a German who had been 
assigned on his first tour of duty during World War П to a 
concentration camp—a phenomenon he did not fully believe exist- 
ed until he got there. One night he told of a strange event at 
the camp that nearly drove him mad. Another, older, more sea- 
soned guard was assigning every tenth person to die. When he 
got to a particular tenth one, instead of telling him to step forward 
for execution the guard raised his eyebrows almost imperceptibly 
and chose the eleventh. The tenth, he explained later, was a 
Landsmann from the same town and they had known each other 
before the Hitler period. In other words, while engaged dutifully 
in mass murder, the guard was merciful and evidently sympathetic 
with one particular member of the victimized group. I have often 
had a déjà vu of this story when I hear of kindnesses by individual 
U.S. military personnel in Vietnam who, at the same time, are 


. "1 wish to thank Johannes Fabian, Paul Friesma, Donald Sade, Donald 
Strickland, and Polly VanStone for helpful comments and criticisms. In 
addition these views, although my own, have been enriched and strengthened 
in discussions with Donald Campbell during а seminar on evolution and 
Social change held at Northwestern in Spring 1971. 
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capable by various means of raining indiscriminate death upon 
the Vietnamese people. 

What is it about man that he can often act so cruelly and, 
at one and the same time, so empathically toward his fellows? 
I have decided to call this quality the “altruistic paradox” and 
it is to an understanding of this phenomenon that I wish to 
address myself in this essay. The examples alluded to above sug- 
gest the first attempt at an answer. Man by himself may be good 
or bad and capable of empathy and kindness, but as a member 
of a system, a society, he is sometimes forced to carry out what 
we sometimes call “inhuman” as well as humane acts. In its opti- 
mistic mode (man is good), I would call it the Rousseauesque 
or Marxian tradition of explanation. Man is essentially good and 
capable of kind, noble thoughts and acts. However, sometimes 
he gets caught in bad societies (or “relations of production”) that 
create bestial, selfish, and “inhuman” behavior. The opposite and 
more pessimistic tradition (man is bad) runs in a line from Machia- 
velli to Hobbes to Freud. Within this context man is said to possess 
basically animalistic and bestial qualities that must be controlled 
by a society and its laws or else he will become savagely worse 
than animals of prey. 

It is interesting that both these traditions use comparative 
materials from other cultures to prove the truth of their argu- 
ments. Early writers knew of other cultures in a rudimentary 
way and used cross-cultural comparisons to point out differences 
and uniquenesses in their own society as well as to provide insights 
into “human nature.” Some viewed their own Western European 
societies as essentially centrally organized nation states that func- 
tioned to provide civilized law and order. Without such a social 
contract man's basic and brutish nature would assert itself and 
life would be horrible, cruel, incestuous, and savage. According 
to Hobbes this was in fact the way of life of the American Indian. 
Other writers (Rousseau and Engels) saw their own society tO 
be corrupt and evil. By comparison non-Western societies, espe- 
cially less complex ones, allowed man’s “true” noble nature to 
express itself in freedom from the evils of contemporary Europe 
Therefore they preached reform, indeed fundamental radit 
change, in order to create new societies that could, like primitive 
ones, unfetter man's goodness instead of demeaning, corrupting: 
and exploiting him. Both of these traditions of thought still affect 
our thinking and theorizing about man's essential nature ап 
his innate capacity for good, evil, sympathy, callousness, justice: 
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and injustice.” In order to get at these “innate” qualities it is 
necessary to show that man manifests them despite the context 
in which he develops and lives. To ask about altruism therefore, 
or any other feature said to be a quality of human nature, we 
must examine whether or not it persists despite cultural dif- 
ferences. 


The Logical Bases of Altruism 


In order to find out whether man is this or that by nature, 
we must obtain some operationally useful conception of the attri- 
bute we are studying. By operationally useful I mean that it can 
be indicated variously but validly across cultures as well as within 
the one from which it originated conceptually. Altruism can be 
defined for such purposes as an act or desire to give something 
gratuitously to another person or group because he, she, they, 
or it needs it or wants it. It doesn’t matter whether the thing 
is oneself or one’s power or possessions, only that one can give 
it. It follows, by deduction, that from the individual’s point of 
view altruism depends upon ego knowing and caring about the 
needs of alter and their satisfaction. Furthermore, although it 
is probably somewhat more controversial because it is so difficult 
to demonstrate one way or another, altruism also seems to involve 
the idea of gratuitousness. Altruistic acts are, if you like, their 
own reward. However, no reward is or should be sought from 
alter directly. The person who altruistically picks up spilled gro- 
ceries for an elderly woman does not do it for a tip or for a 
share of the groceries. Thus by definition and logical extension, 
altruism is composed of three elements—giving or its desire, em- 
pathy, and no motives of reward from the object of the altruistic 
behavior. These ideas are discussed by Wispé (1968) who defines 
the most difficult term here—empathy—as “the self-conscious 
awareness of the consciousness of the other.” : 
. But the definition is just that—a statement of what altruism 
is. As such it says nothing about the circumstances In which it 
occurs—or whether it occurs at all. If one or another of these 
attributes is not clearly present in an act, it would be difficult 
to label it as altruistic. For example, giving for no reward but 
without empathy could be done for reasons of obligation tied 
to a role or status, or because a person is foolishly generous. 


These traditions and their use of non-Western man are examined 
more fully in my monograph, Origins of Polity, (in preparation). 
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To obtain some theoretical conception of altruism we must there- 
fore look at the conditions upon which these components depend. 


Psychological, Cultural, and Social Conditions 


Cooley (1902), as discussed by Wispé (1968), tended to ob- 
scure these issues in ways that could prove attractive to psycholo- 
gists. By looking at sympathy from the point of view of both 
society and the individual and then saying that society and the 
individual are the same set of phenomena viewed from different 
perspectives, Cooley was giving the psychologists: (a) power to 
generalize beyond the scope of their data, (b) helping to produce 
a kind of psychologistic myopia that says in effect the individual 
is the key to understanding, and (c) solving the altruistic paradox 
by saying it’s not real; there is no conflict real or potential between 
society and the individual since they are abstractions from a com- 
mon set of observations. 

I have only introduced the Cooley ideas in order to clearly 
state my own, since to disprove them in detail would take more 
time than the subject is worth. Like Freud and almost every 
serious social theorist of the twentieth century, I accept the idea 
that the psychological, the cultural, and the social realms or do- 
mains are overlapping but significantly independent (and there- 
fore potentially conflicting) aspects of human activity. The 
Oedipus myth (culture) is similar to but different from the interac- 
bis conflicts and coalitions within a Western nuclear family (so- 
cial). 

„ To state this position does not simply upset the Cooley posi- 
tion noted above; it makes every research problem, and all human 
problems, many many times more complex than Cooley seems 
to have hoped they might be. It means that any behavioral output 
has a psychological, a cultural, and a social side to it. And until 
we know what each of these realms contribute to things like al- 
truistic acts, it is impossible to understand such a complex phe 
nomenon from a truly human or cross-cultural perspective. For 
purposes of space, I will separate the psychological very strictly 
from the social and cultural, especially since separating 50012 
from cultural is less relevant to this paper and more controversial 
theoretically. 


Altruism as a Psychological Phenomenon 


From the psychological point of view altruism is not in a 
strong position either logically or empirically. Logically the reason 
is an old philosophical chestnut called the “hedonistic paradox 
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which states that even the most unselfish act may produce a psy- 
chological reward for the actor. Gide, in his novel Lafcadio's Adven- 
tures (1960), tries to point out that a truly gratuitous act is impossi- 
ble; either good or bad, rewarding or punishing effects will always 
result, so that we must simply accept the idea that as we act 
we must willy-nilly hinder or help ourselves. Since I can never 
fully get into the mind of another, I can always assume that 
my giving produces some feelings of satisfaction and well-being, 
but I can never confidently argue that the desire to give of my 
efforts, time, or resources is not in terms of real or imagined 
rewards rather than in terms of some innate helping or altruistic 
impulse. This means that in effect the hedonistic paradox makes 
a good logical basis for postulating man’s essentially hedonistic 
nature, although it obviously neither proves or disproves such 
a postulate or its opposite—namely that man can act from purely 
altruistic motives. 

In non-Western cultures that point is very much clearer. 
The simplest levels of human society represent: (a) man’s longest 
and therefore most “natural” state of social, cultural, and ecologi- 
cal adaptation, and (b) his first adaptive state after his evolution 
from a nonhuman primate background. Lis 
. Reciprocal giving. Hunting and gathering societies generally 
involve very low population densities and small local groups. The 
one set of characteristics that differentiates such societies decisive- 
ly from that of the nonhuman groups is that of mutual coopera- 
tion and obligatory sharing of food. Role differentiation between 
the sexes is probably at the root of this development, but whatever 
the cause, obligatory giving is an essential element in the step 
from nonhuman to the human phase of evolution. However, 
at the psychological level this feature has been observed closely 
and writers report that its use is primarily to enhance personal 
Prestige and create imbalances in interpersonal influence and 
Power. As one writer on obligatory sharing among hunters and 
gatherers puts it: 
nting societies an imbalance 
balance and hence stability 
fluence to the person who 


In a reciprocal distributive system in hu 
of production and distribution achieves 
through a counterflow of esteem and in d 
contributes most. According esteem to the excessive producer results 
in many people striving to overproduce in order to acquire social 
esteem. This situation generates competition among hunters for the 
P boron of game in order to distribute, i.e., give 1t [Dowling, 1968, 
р. б 


The writer goes оп to explain that conflict among hunters over 
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which one actually killed some game is, therefore, not over food 
but over the right to give it away—to distribute it and thus acquire 
the prestige that goes with such giving. This is why strict rules 
develop to determine who the owner (i.e., killer) of the dead 
animal really is (Dowling, 1968). In this same vein, I have wit- 
nessed a Hare Indian near the arctic circle of Canada in a near 
frenzy of decision-making because he had killed a moose and 
was plotting how to give it away for both prestige purposes and 
revenge against those who had up to now slighted him. This 
latter quality is well documented by Ridington (1968) in his de- 
scription of a Beaver Indian who after making a splendid kill 
of three moose “could not resist capitalizing” on it and therefore 
gave some very good meat to the leader of a competing faction 
in the band with whom there was an agreement not to share food. 
The successful hunter broke this: 
tacit nonexchange of meat by taking a box of meat from his kill to 
Baptiste’s camp and shed crocodile tears of mock pity and generosity. 
Baptiste, obviously put out at his rival’s coup, complained that Jonathan 
eet him bad meat, a form of accusation [Ridington, 1968, p. 
Notice here the ungratefulness (in Western terms) of the 
recipient, who knows full well the underlying intention of the 
giver and therefore honestly aims his retort not at the act of 
giving but at the psychological motivation of prestige-seeking and 
shaming that he feels underlies this "generosity." 

Redistributive giving. I emphasize giving among hunters and 
gatherers because of the great length of time that man has spent 
in such societies. Compared to the many thousands of years he 
has been a hunter, he has lived in more complex societies briefly, 
between five and twelve millenia, and in some places the time 
is much shorter. Thus as organisms we are still carrying about 
many adaptations developed during the earlier hunting phase 
of evolution. However, it is also true that since neolithic times 
most of mankind has lived in more compact and more densely 
populated communities, with greater control over food produc- 
tion and ever greater control over environment in general. й 

This change has produced a concomitant change in giving, 
Whereas giving is reciprocal among hunters, it is both recip 
and progressively more redistributive among post-hunters W 9 
farm, keep cattle, or both. Redistributive giving involves the insti 
tutionalization (culturizing, if you like) of the prestige seeking 
hunter-as-giver. It means that differences in status ina household, E 
a village, or among a set of villages are kept clear and maintained — 
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through unequal giving. Enhancement of status (social mobility) 
can be achieved through changing one’s giving patterns from 
reciprocal ones to redistributive ones. 

I have observed both successful and unsuccessful attempts 
at such change-overs in northern Nigeria. High status men, politi- 
cal leaders, or very wealthy men validate and make real their 
status by giving more at ceremonies than anyone else and more 
than the ceremony giver would ever return to this particular 
giver. Ordinary people simply go to ceremonies whose givers 
come to theirs. And giving is reciprocal. Thus A gives to B what 
he would expect from B on a similar occasion, But if A is trying 
to improve his social position, then he goes to many more ceremo- 
nies and gives more than he would normally receive on such 
occasions. If he has the new found status and wealth to support 
this change from reciprocity to redistribution, then he can perma- 
nently raise his social standing; if not, then he fails and is referred 
to as a "ceremonies man” or what we would call a spendthrift 
who uses his wealth foolishly (Cohen, 1970). People who give 
in this way are in no way deluded about the exchanges involved. 
They can stipulate what is being given in exchange for what and 
why the actor wishes to obtain such a return. If an interviewer 
asks from very many different points of view—as I have—why 
shouldn't ego give of himself or his possessions for the sheer 
gratification obtained by giving, the informant simply cannot un- 
derstand the question, “Why do such a thing? If you say there 
is no reason and this is true, then you should not do it; if not, 
then you are hiding the true reason and you are an. untruthful 
and untrustworthy person." Although this isa theoretical answer, 
I have had many intimations of such a view from Kanuri (Nigeria) 
informants. Either I am going to receive esteem and influence 
or, if I have acted generously to someone, I want something 
in particular and will state it as soon as it is diplomatic to do 
so, This is the Kanuri way (Cohen, 1967) and as far as I know 
it is the way among most people of this world in their everyday 
behavior—no matter what their ideology may happen to be. 

_ What this means in effect is that at the individual psycho- 
logical level the hedonistic paradox proclaims a profound truth. 

ап operates in a motivational sense from the point of view 
of self-interest. At some level of his awareness he can calculate 
rewards for his action even when action involves giving away 
time, energy, wealth, even life itself for others or for a cause. 
In general, giving is never a simple act. As Mauss, Durkheim, 
Gouldner, Levi-Strauss, and a host of writers in sociology and 
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anthropology have claimed and documented, giving creates obli- 
gation or meets it. Therefore, it is an aspect of power-seeking, 
of status validation, and the other factors that enter into social 
stratification, political organization, and other kinds of organized 
behavior. 

Affective aspects. On the dimensions of altruism dealing with 
empathy and sympathy, we move from the cognitive and evalua- 
tive aspects of altruism to the affective ones. Feeling what another 
person feels and suffering with him requires, in my view, a social 
and cultural setting that rewards such activity and the concomitant 
emotions. Human beings are capable of enormous callousness 
in the most unfeeling way. Where death, disease, hunger, and 
privation are common everyday occurrences, as they still are in 
most of the world, the individual must adapt to such an environ- 
ment. He must learn not to be too upset if people close to him 
or her disappear suddenly or die slowly and horribly. To become 
too involved would be maladaptive. Thus people become fatalistic 
or they say, “He (or she) was (is) just a person,” i.e., an individual 
does not count that much. Instead the group (lineage, clan, house- 
hold, etc.) becomes the crucial unit of survival. How else could 
some of the untold thousands of deaths as experienced recently 
in Pakistan be withstood and adapted to? Like all other psycholo- 
gical experiences, misfortune, disaster, and suffering produce 
rapid adaptation and fatigue with a concomitant raising of thresh- 
olds of sensitivity. More accurately, the technologically advanced 
nations can protect individuals from the harsh experiences 0 
human existence so that thresholds of empathy can be lowered 
and sympathies “refined” and more widely applied.? | 

But the matter is much more complex than this. Empathy _ 
and sympathy are affective responses and two contradictory еб — 
retical positions are applicable in thinking about affect. The most 
widely held view assumes that all human populations have similar 
ranges and intensities of affective response; those societies that - 
manifest less are “repressing” while those that show more in the 
way of feelings and emotions are more “expressive.” The assump- 
tion leads to the belief that affect itself is fairly constant across” 
populations, but that culture determines how it is to be acceptab 3 
expressed. 


I have no argument with the idea that all human populations 4 | 


=: " sU 
This doesn't mean man behaves more humanely; he simply sanitiZe 
(culturizes) his capacity for cruelty and thus does not participate on à face- 
face level, as Americans do in the case of funerals. 
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manifest similar types of affect. However, I would argue that 
it is both sensible and theoretically fruitful to assume that the 
intensity of affect varies across human populations. Populations 
that do not manifest much affect may simply have socialization 
patterns in which affect responses are inhibited through experi- 
ence. Adults in such populations can be viewed not as repressing 
affect but simply as having less to express, because it is simply 
less developed among the individuals of the society. 

My own field experience in Africa and the Arctic as well 
as my reading of the ethnographic literature leads me to postulate 
a more intense degree of affect among persons in European 
cultures. For example, Kanuri informants in Nigeria find our 
concept of romantic love to be a wrong-headed way of forming 
heterosexual relationships. Admittedly deep emotional attach- 
ments between the sexes do occur. However these are evaluated 
as deviant and in terms of local lore they are said to be psycholog- 
ically abnormal. To them it is quite clearly wrong to have such 
feelings. Indeed deep emotional involvement in any other person 
is very uncommon. People do not manifest such affect and the 
ease and grace with which this is accomplished lead me to believe 
that there is not much “repression” in such situations. 

Determinants of affective intensity. Given the validity of the 
above observation we can now ask questions about the determin- 
ants of higher and lower ranges of affective intensity among 
various human societies. Put another way, why are European 
cultures and their derivatives associated with high affect while 
many others have much lower degrees of this same quality? I 
would hypothesize that the major differentiating factors are those 
of family and household composition, and their effects on sociali- 
zation. 

Emotional intensity develops when there are social conditions 
that allow for durable and frequent interaction between persons. 
If for some reason social conditions inhibit such interactions espe- 
cially during growth and motivation of the individual, then the 
amount of affect available for interpersonal relations is less than 
when such early relations are stable, frequent, and durable. In 
effect durable parent-child relations produce, develop, and mag- 
nify emotional capacities. This is especially so if there are stable 
monogamous parents rather than a group of them defined as 
such by the culture. It is more difficult to focus on one parent 
of each sex in a group and therefore it is the norm of relating 
oe becomes important rather than the actual person being relat- 
€d to. 
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In the dominant white American family situation there are 
only two parents in a single household, with a relatively low di- 
vorce expectation—only one in about three or four unions end 
in divorce compared with much higher rates in other cultures 
(Goode, 1963; Cohen, 1971). Our traditional, and still predomi- 
nant, family pattern is one of intensive, frequent, and durable 
relations among members, especially when the children are small. 
Under such conditions affective responses develop and indeed 
are fostered so that deep emotional attachments can be part of 
social relations between persons who are “close to” each other. 

It is interesting as a corollary of this idea to note that within 
such comparatively intense family relations we develop strong _ 
superego structures so that, among other things, social control - 
operates through feelings of guilt. In effect, as Freud put it, 
we internalize not some general notion of authority, but a parent- 
figure and the parental way of doing and feeling about things. | 
Where such family conditions do not hold, then superego feelings — 
are much less intense and wrongdoing is more a matter of getting 


caught. 
The high affect component in Western social relations also 
affects our reaction to wider-scaled social relations outside the 
family. We cannot express such emotions too easily at work or 
with the taxi-driver, so we theorize that society is alienative to 
the individual. In response the younger generation—in comment- 
ing on social, not psychological, forces—asks not that we gaim 
better understanding of social and political events but that we 
have more love! Our family system and our socialization proce- 
dures have created a cathection for affect which is not common 
cross-culturally—just as the combination of our family, isolated 
household, and socialization procedures are not common. This 
has adaptive features, but as implied here it also has maladaptive 
aspects as well that should be seriously considered by social re- 
formers. 3 
If by contrast we take the family and household systems _ 
most like our own, we must look at people like the Eskimo Or 
northern Athabascans. They too have bilateral kin groups, an 
there is a tendency for nuclear family life although not a definite 
prescription for such a structure. "Traditionally camp groups often 
included some other families, not necessarily related, but often 
heads of families were brothers. Monogamy was statistically most 
common (and is now the invariant rule) but both polyandry an% _ 
polygyny were known for the Eskimo. Marital dissolution by 
break-up, desertion, Sickness, and death has always been quite 
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common, affecting as many marriages as not. However under 
the influence of the church, more settled ways, and modern medi- 
cine a number of forces are converging to create conditions that 
lead to more stable unions. 

Given an increase in durable monogomous family, one theory 
would predict to similar kinds of affect development as that de- 
scribed here for our own society. However, these people are inor- 
dinately self-controlled to a Westerner’s eyes and tend to show 
“control” on psychological tests. This control has been interpreted 
among the Eskimo as a necessity for group survival. A hunter 
must wait patiently for hours before a hole in the ice for his 
and his family’s food. If he gets nothing and starvation begins 
to occur, the group must maintain some form of control—with 
very little law, no chiefs, no police, only through individual control 
and interpersonal interactions. As one writer puts it in discussing 
Eskimo Rorschach responses: 

It is apparent that the Great Whale Eskimo place a very high value 
on outward poise and community equanimity . . . where people are 
so closely thrown together and environmental pressures are so great, 
emotional control may be essential for survival. It is possible, then, 
that underlying the affable, fun loving behavior so typical of the Great 
Whale River Eskimo, there is an habitual disinclination for emotional 
involvement [Honigmann, 1962, p. 85]. 


But how are such controls achieved? In another publication 
оп a structurally similar hunting and gathering group (Kaska) 
Honigmann (1949) suggests that the inhibitory mechanism is emo- 
tional rejection by the mother. For the first two or three years 
the Kaska child is indulged, then summarily rejected. This is 
quickly followed by a regressive reaction in which the child tries 
to act younger than he or she now is in order to get a replay 
of the indulgence. Continued reactions, however, simply fail to 
achieve any response from the mother. This leads to a trauma 
of disappointment in which the child is taught finally not to cath- 
€ct love objects. Ultimately the adult becomes emotionally aloof, 
and fearful of all love relationships. “Realistically regression 1 
impossible; so the person comes to perceive one avenue of safety 
in the maintenance of personal inviolability and self-sufficiency 

Honigmann, 1949, p. 308]." In effect the demands of an ex- 
tremely rigorous environment and the child training practices 
tend to reinforce one another. We instead utilize nuclear family 
relations to nurture and expand the emotional components of 
interpersonal relations. Hunters and gatherers of the arctic with 
a similar familial structure have several distinct differences in 
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the way this pattern is used in a very harsh environment. They 
have a history of greater marital instability so that durable parent- 
child relations have not been as common; they have child training 
practices that inhibit emotional development; and they live in 
a physical environment that favors the resulting personality pat- 
terns. 

Finally here is an African example that represents one of 
the historically most common forms of family organization in 
world history. In northern Nigeria the Kanuri live in polygynous 
compounds with their father, his wives, clients, brothers, brothers’ 
wives, full siblings, half siblings, cousins (also siblings), grand- 
parents, etc. Divorce rates vary from 58% to 99% of all completed 
marriages (Cohen, 1971). Children, therefore, generally lose their 
mothers even though fertility lowers the probability of divorce. 
Furthermore, children often live in a number of households as 
they grow up. People say it is good for them because it teaches 
them proper respect for authority. In their own household there 
are many “fathers” and “mothers.” All must be respected and 
acted towards properly. High affect is negatively regarded. But 
proper behavior in superior-subordinate relations is highly val- 
ued. The growing child is taught by experience, especially by 
the high turnover of people in his young life, to cathect not 
particular persons but proper behavior—until finally he or she 
knows how to use norms of subordination and super-ordination 
for his own advantage, indeed as a kind of currency (Cohen, 
1965). To become emotionally involved with people is, therefore, 
to weaken or lessen one's capacity to cathect roles, norms, an 
rules rather than the individual who is filling any particular slot. 
Thus a man says, “You are my father” to a perfect stranger 
because he is hoping for a father-son-like relationship vis-a-viS 
status and material gain. If I would like such a follower, then 
I treat him like a son and the relationship has begun; if it 18 
unsatisfactory, we end it; to be emotionally involved would limit 
our capacities for mobility. So the lack of emotional content 0 
relationships taught by early experiences is adaptive. E 

It is my hypothesis that these are not isolated cases. Highly 
developed emotional capacities as parts of interpersonal relation- 
ships are, I contend, limited to nuclear family systems in whic 
there are long-term nonrejecting stable relationships with paren: 
who do not share the household with any other adults. This 
welds emotional qualities to interpersonal relations in a very 
tense way. And it is under these conditions that the empathy 
and sympathy necessary for altruism can develop. Thus psycho 
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logically I would suggest that altruism is culture dependent and 
not part of some theoretical notion of human nature. 


Altruism and Socio-Cultural Reality 


As we have seen, individuals as persons can best be viewed 
as seeking their own self-interest. Even if that self-interest involves 
drastic danger or self-destruction we can often interpret the act 
as one in which the person seeks to create or maintain either 
real material returns or a good opinion of himself. As we shall 
see, altruism, as in social giving, is primarily not so much a func- 
tion of empathy and sympathy but of the socio-cultural reality 
in which an individual finds himself. Socio-cultural reality is like 
psychological levels in that it contains elements and forces that 
are both conscious and unconscious. Thus white Americans may 
know that the black American population has a higher percentage 
of unemployed and a lower average income than they do, but 
they are not aware in any detailed way about the effects of such 
inequities even though such effects are real forces in their social 
environment. At the strictly cultural level there are values and 
ideology and products of behavior that either state outright or 
symbolize and evaluate desirable actions and beliefs which should 
be held by the population. Individuals may or may not share 
or practice such ideological positions, but the position itself exists 
above and beyond the person and his or her individual life span. 
It is in this sense that I speak of the traditions ofa people. . 

A good example of such an ideology is that of Nibbanic 
Buddhism—the theological tradition of nirvana or nothingness. 
This well-known tradition teaches that sympathy and empathy 
are very desirable attributes and must be sought after constantly 
if man is to achieve nirvana, a salvation of eternal rest. In Buddhist 
terms this is defined as the end of individual existence manifest 
by a total conjunction of the person with the infinite. А 

In order to achieve nirvana and destroy one’s eternal birth- 
rebirth cycling one must learn to love as a basis for moral action. 
Such “love” is broken down into three parts: (a) metta or loving- 
kindness, which is a generalized friendliness for all creatures; 
(b) karuna or pity for those who suffer; and (c) mudità or empathic 
joy, which is a pleasure felt for the happiness of others. Only 
after achieving these steps can one achieve the emotional detach- 
ment necessary for salvation. In other words, Buddhist teaching 
claims that involvement in everyone and everything 1s the road 
to lack of attachment in any particular thing or person (Spiro, 
1970). The important point for this present discussion is that 
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practically no human being other than Buddha himself ever 
achieves such a desirable end in his actual personality; thus, goes 
the tradition, he must face eternal reincarnation rather than eter- 
nal rest. In other words, persons may be variously socialized into 
the ideological traditions of their society so that the two—ideology 
and person—are not simply the same thing from different 
perspectives, but are quite independently variable entities. 

What then determines socio-cultural reality if not the aggre- 
gated thoughts and feelings of individuals? Obviously these indi- 
vidual attributes have some effect, but I prefer to separate levels 
of analysis and look upon them from an evolutionary perspective. 
Thus a tradition is a semi-independent aspect of reality that 
evolves through time in response to internal variation and selec- 
tive factors in its environment. Just as there are problems in 
functionalist statements, so too there are unprovable aspects to 
evolutionary epistemology. However, in the end I find the latter 
arguments more persuasive and convincing. In my view, socio-cul- 
tural phenomena persist through time because they have survival 
value, i.e., they tend to aid in group survival more adequately 
than do some other set of contending traditions. Obviously acci- 
dents of time and place (such as climatological, ecological, and 
historical factors) may produce "noise" or tendencies toward ran- 
domness, but in the main this assumption seems true. The pres- 
ence and persistence of altruistic values or elements of altruism 
has survival value for the group that maintains such beliefs. In 
other words, there is no innate origin of altruism in human na- 
ture. Whether or not it exists, and to what extent, lies in the 
nature and evolution of the socio-cultural system which then has 
effects on the motivations and behaviors of individuals. Я 
à To follow this through by looking at the elements of altruism 
is а fairly simple task. The prestige and obligatory concomitants 
of meat-sharing among hunters has obvious survival value for 
the group. Hunting capabilities are never evenly distributed, yet 
through sharing patterns the entire breeding population benefits 
equally in a survival sense. A 

But the patterns can become more complex than this. In 
Australia there are extremely complicated kinship and marita 
exchange systems that have been studied by anthropologists for 
years. Recently on reviewing this material, I have concluded that 
a more materialistic and political interpretation is the most power 
ful theoretical approach. These people have territorial rights over 
water holes. But each “tribal” territory does not have continuous i 
sustaining features and, if the people had to stay within the (61110 
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ry in perpetuity, there would be random starvation. The separate- 
ly located groups allow neighbors to come onto their own territory 
when grave shortages appear. Concomitantly these hunters and 
gatherers are the only people at this level of development to 
have exogamy rules based on the territorial grouping (tribal) level. 
Along with this prescriptive exchange of women go many other 
mutual obligations across these territorial based groups. In other 
words, marriage and mutual sharing of resources and exogamy 
all cohere into a system of mutual giving that provides for the 
survival of the entire group. It may not be the only system that 
could work in such an environment (there is another in the Kala- 
hari, also based on much mutual giving) but many, many systems 
we could think of would fail. For man at his most primitive level 
of adaptation—the level he has occupied for well over 90% of 
his species’ history—the selective advantage of altruistic behavior 
is clear. Obviously norms of morality develop quickly to turn 
these statistically frequent patterns into moral prescriptions and 
rules which then become part of the cultural tradition of a particu- 
lar set of peoples. 

At “higher” or more complex levels of social life, social cohe- 
sion and integration are maintained, activated, and dramatized 
by the giving and receiving of presents, women, and/or tributes 
on innumerable occasions. Across all cultures the ubiquity of giv- 
ing, whether it is reciprocal or redistributive, indicates the func- 
tional nature to social life of this almost universal practice. Does 
it indicate something else about culture and social life if it is 
a constant across all of them? Possibly—but the evidence on man 
as a hedonistic self-gratifying creature is so strong that I would 
Tather interpret giving as a social act and a cultural tradition. 
I see it as just that, an aspect of socio-cultural rather than psycho- 
logical reality. After all, who has not felt at some time in his 
or her life that he would just rather not give so-and-so a gift 
at this time, but does so anyway. “It’s better to give than receive, 
“ А 

do unto others,” etc., are not psychological statements but cultur- 
al traditions that act as stimuli from our socio-cultural envelope, 
no matter what we as persons think or feel. . 

Let us look for a moment at Buddhism in this regard. Spiro 
(1970) shows how giving is the central concept of merit acquisition 
in Buddhism. Thus one earns points for a better future life 
through altruistic acts. Everyone knows this and tries to offset 

ad acts with meritorious ones involving giving. Thus the cultural 
admonition to act altruistically is seen in terms of personal gain, 
at the psychological level. At the socio-cultural level the major 
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recipients of giving are the religious institutions and their person- 
nel. Therefore the religion, a cultural-ideological system, has de- 
veloped a high value for altruistic giving, most of which seems 
to be directed towards itself. A circular but effective survival 
device! 

Empathy and sympathy as human qualities are not ubiqui- 
tously stressed outside of the great religious traditions (e.g., Hin- 
duism, Buddhism, Judaism, Christianity, and Islam). Probably 
the great religions—having long traditions of recorded philo- 
sophical and theological specialization, writing, and reflection— 
have reached out in many directions not generally included in 
the religious thought of other religions. In these traditions teach- 
ers and thinkers preach the functionality of altruism. They see 
it as a necessary part of the good life, or as a requisite for salvation. 
But here again it is a tradition and not a psychological reality. 

On the other hand, as an anthropologist І am continuously 
struck by the cultural limitations of our ideas of empathy and 
sympathy. In Africa I soon learned that feeling for others was 
not always considered a profitable or even proper way to behave. 
Upon expressing my concern over the fate and feelings of a 
newcomer to my little village, the leaders of the town said, "Why 
are you doing all this; after all this is just a person!" The implica- 
tion was very clear. In their culture, relationships, especially kin- 
ship and hierarchical (patron-client) relations, were the most 1m- 
portant things in life. A mere individual outside such relations—a$ 
this man was—was of no importance nor was his fate, whatever 
it might be. For me not to understand this point was to not 
see things their way and was, therefore, ethnocentric. From their 
point of view the only thing that was operating was ту cultural 
background which strongly impelled me to worry about what 
would happen to this alone and friendless man if I did not support 
him against the village. Ultimately culture won out and I gave 
in—squelching my Western ways and accepting the local verdict 
that the man must leave the village—because “he was only @ 
person” with no connections, no group to be responsible for him 
if he did something wrong. { 

The Africans I lived with had no problem over such feelings. 
We, although we have myths about friends dying for one another, 
lovers committing suicide together, etc., can coolly dismiss a young 
colleague whom we like very much personally but whose prom 
as a scholar isn't up to some abstract standard of achievement. 
Thus we behave as if “he is just a person,” but we have cultura 
traditions of empathy and sympathy which make such actions 
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very upsetting and difficult. My African (Kanuri) friends would 
not bat an eye at such a task. 

The lesson I am trying to preach is a simple one. As with 
giving, feelings for others are culture bound. All cultures have 
some of this quality; our culture has a great deal. Some writers, 
for example Lerner (1958), go so far as to say that empathy 
is a feature of modernization, but even Lerner accepts the idea 
that empathy is culturally relative in intensity and frequency. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


I began this essay accepting the idea that altruism is a function 
of giving, of empathy, and of sympathy. However, I have also 
tried to question whether the ubiquity of this activity has anything 
to do with innate psychological aspects of human beings. Taking 
a different tack, I have argued that man like most of his fellow 
creatures operates hedonistically in terms of gratification—or 
rewards and punishments if you will, Altruism is therefore not 
organismic, but originates instead as a learning response to socio- 
cultural norms in a person’s environment, Where altruism has 
survival value, as with giving, it is present. However for full-blown 
altruism as known in Western culture, there must be a rather 
rare concatenation of socialization and family structures present. 
Since these conditions are not widespread, the emotional compo- 
nents of altruism as psychological attributes of individuals are 
also not so widespread across cultures. 

Finally, what about the altruistic paradox? How can a person 
sometimes be kind and cruel at the same instant? The answer 
I would now give is somewhat ethnocentric. In many cultures 
my German friend would have less difficulty in selecting a prior 
acquaintance for execution. His capacity for empathy and sympa- 
thy would simply be less intensively developed. Western man 
has produced family conditions and cultural traditions that leave 
potentially large gaps between the individual, his feelings, and 
the general requirements of the social system. Out of this comes 
the possibility of severe conflicts between the individual and soci- 
ety which in my view are of greater frequency and intensity when 
a full-blown altruistic tradition is present. 

The altruistic paradox does, I believe, ennoble man and re- 
flects a profound truth: We are not instinctual servants of society 
and culture. We can change our socio-cultural environment and 
our traditions of altruism. As we have seen, other conditions 
(such as low divorce rate and the nuclear family) actually produce 
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and vary this tension between self-seeking individuals and the 
altruism taught by culture—which in turn produces tension, con- 
flict, and ultimately the capacity for greatness. 

On a more theoretical level it is important to note that the 
congruence or lack of it between psychological, social, and cultural 
spheres is one of the measures of adaptive capacity. Congruence 
means that people are socialized such that they internalize the 
values and practices of society with little deviation from expected 
norms, while lack of congruence is just the reverse. As Eisenstadt 
(1965) has shown, lack of conflict between these spheres, i.e., 
a lessening of the grounds for the altruistic paradox, produces 
unidirectional or rigid adjustments to environment, while lesser 
amounts of integration (above some limiting threshold) produce 
more flexibility. Culture says one thing, society and its practices 
and social forces suggest another set of ideas, while individuals 
may vary even more widely. This situation is the most flexible 
and adaptive one in an evolutionary sense. Thus the altruistic 
paradox is in fact a result of man’s living in society and being 
provided with conditions for his own survival. Without it we would 
be more consistent, more integrated, more predictable—and 
probably extinct. 
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In their attempt to give rational foundations to the commonsense 
belief that one ought to help other people, philosophers have resorted 
toa wide range of theories making such diverse factors as self-realiza- 
tion, pleasure, or duty the motivators of helping behavior, Their theo- 
retical explorations have led to rethinking the basic concepts of "self" 
апа "other" as preparatory to answering the question of what principles 
Ought to or might govern helping relations between people. Recent 
Psychological investigations fall short in the area of theoretical articula- 
tion of basic concepts and rely too much on common sense meanings. 
Refinement of concepts can result from fuller attention to personality 
i. personality theory, and the many different social contexts of 
elping. 


The problem of whether there is a moral obligation to benefit 
anyone other than oneself is a recurring one in the history of 
philosophy. The philosophers’ "solution" to this problem is similar 
10 their "solutions" to the problems of the existence of God and 
9f the external world. In the face of their own uncertainties 
they have offered “proofs,” but the proofs were never sufficient 
ч Still their doubts and the problem has been an ever-recurring 

ne, 

In attempting to provide a rationale for altruism, philoso- 
Piers have run into difficulties. The argument in favor of self-in- 
terest seems to have a prima facie plausibility; it asserts that in 
à Conflict between one's own self-interest and the interest of an- 
other person, no rational case can be made for preferring the 
interest of another self. Both are selves equally and no reason 
Сап be given for preferring somebody else’s satisfaction to one’s 
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own. Most philosophers did not long remain convinced of the 
self-interest argument. The feeling persisted that there must be 
something wrong, to take a recent example, with such behavior 
as that of the 38 people who watched Kitty Genovese being mur- 
dered without as much as lifting the phone to notify the police. 

Three major theoretical approaches may be distinguished 
by which philosophers have tried to give rational foundations 
to the notion that bystanders ought to do something in such 
situations. These three approaches can be labeled the self-realiza- 
tion theory, the pleasure theory, and the duty theory. The last two 
will be described briefly; we will give a somewhat fuller treatment 
of the self-realization theory. 

The pleasure theory, represented in antiquity by the Epicure- 
ans, such as Lucretius (1964), and in more modern times, among 
others, by John Stuart Mill (1957), seems at first far removed 
from being able to offer a rationale for the obligation to benefit 
other people. Viewing the attainment of pleasure as the supreme, 
if not the sole goal of conduct, seems to be difficult to reconcile 
with accepting pain in favor of somebody else’s pleasure. But 
investigation of the conditions of attaining pleasure has led the 
hedonists to view it as intertwined with pain and the existence 
of other people. A certain quantity of pain can be the condition 
of a larger quantity of pleasure now or later. The foregoing 
of a “selfish” pleasure can be the condition of a larger personal 
pleasure, or at least of avoiding pain inflicted by others. Reducing 
the pains of others can enhance sooner or later one’s private 
pleasure. The greatest possible good of the greatest possible 
number thus can be founded on the “calculus of pleasure. In 
Mill one even finds a strange combination of hedonism with Victo- 
rian rectitude based on the argument that the quality of pleasure, 
not just its quantity, must be counted in the calculus of pleasure. 
Mill thus prefers Socrates dissatisfied to a pig satisfied. — 

The duty theory, represented by the ancient Stoics (Diogen? 
Laertius, 1950), by St. Augustine (1950), and by Kant (1969), 
asserts an altruistic obligation regardless of the consequence 
whether these be pleasure, prestige, pragmatic success, etc- Kan 
is particularly rigorous. In the strictest sense an act is moral only 
if it does not serve self-interest (though Kant allows that ащ) 
and self-interest may coincide at times). In order to justify t i 
absoluteness of the altruistic obligation, duty theories often gn 
to a dualistic conception of the nature of man. Kant postulates 
a “noumenal” or spiritual region in man’s make-up which с 
mands us to treat others as ends in themselves and neve! 
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mere means. Other philosophers have anchored moral obligation 
in theoretical systems that view man as having originated in an 
existence superior to this life or that view him as endowed with 
a transcendental drive to achieve a state of being that lifts him 
beyond the rules and conditions governing our present empirical 
existence. Self-transcendence rather than self-realization is the 
key concept of this approach. At one extreme it leads to the 
view, such as that of the Neoplatonist Plotinus (1950), that it 
is the abandonment of the self and the identification with super- 
personal cosmic existence that is the condition of achieving the 
supreme human good. 


Self-Realization Theory 


The self-realization theory is represented by Plato (1945) and 
Aristotle (1962) in antiquity, Spinoza (1957) and Dewey (1922) 
in more modern times. Most of the questions and many of the 
answers concerning the problem of altruism have been stated 
in one of the first fully preserved documents of Western philo- 
sophical history, Plato’s Republic (1945). The book begins with 
the defense of self-interest already referred to. Only actions that 
serve one’s self can be justified. If there is a conflict between 
one’s own interest and that of another individual, then, on the 
assumption that individuals are equal, it makes no sense to prefer 
another individual’s interest over one’s own, as long as one has 
the power to serve one’s own interests. This argument 1s further 
refined by showing that actions apparently serving someone else’s 
interest can usually be shown to be in the service of one's own 
interest more intelligently conceived. Thus people will fulfill their 
contractual obligations because nonfulfillment would cause them 
to lose the kind of credibility they need for continuous business 
relationships. Enlightened self-interest is the only sound criterion 
for judging the value of an action; an action labeled altruistic 
can either be subsumed under the category of self-interest or 
must be viewed as an act of deliberately preferring pain ог self- 
destructiveness to its opposite, which, it is held, no one would 

1 ingly do. ^ 

These are the opening propositions of the Republic. "The rest 
of the book is devoted to a discussion and refutation of that 
Position, in the dialectical rather than didactic manner in which 

lato usually presents his ideas. Plato’s argument turns on an 
examination of what is meant by the “self” in whose interest 
actions are said to be judged. He introduces a series of consider- 


ations that have become familiar to us again only during ше 
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last 150 years of social science. He points out the multiple deter- 
minants that enter into a person’s development, e.g., the influ- 
ences of father, mother, and other significant figures in the child’s 
environment, of social structure, of education. The self is a con- 
glomerate of many different identifications, often in conflict with 
each other. The person becomes himself a “republic,” a reflection 
of the society around him. Character is differently formed in 
different social systems. These considerations shift the question 
of self-interest to the more sophisticated level of the problem 
of the nature and integration of the differing and the conflicting 
constituencies of the individual person. 

Further, while on the one side the individual can be viewed 
as a complex of many parts, he can on the other side be viewed 
as only an incomplete “part” that achieves integration only in 
his association with others. This is most clearly seen in sexual 
union, which Plato in the Symposium (1959) describes as the com- 
ing together of two halves, which were originally joined in one 


body and which in this way once more achieve wholeness. He y 


argues the incompleteness of the individual in the Republic by 
showing how the gratification of the more sophisticated human 
desires becomes possible only through division of labor; one can- 
not be a philosopher unless there are others to talk with, and 
still others who do the mercantile, administrative, menial, and 
other work of the society and thus allow the philosopher to pursue 
his specialty and still be fed, clothed, and secure. The spirit of 
Plato's conception of the incompleteness of the individual can 
be illustrated particularly clearly in the situation of the infant. 
The infant's situation is much more adequately conceptualized 


in terms of mutuality and mutual regulation than of self-interest. + 


The mother is not only a source of food—a situation which could 
be described in terms of self-interest—but also a source of love, 
of joint work and play which allows for no sharp distinction 
of two selves. The mother, of course, simultaneously is a part 
of other communities, her husband and children, her profession, 
etc., and those relations, too, unless there is alienation and isola- 
tion, are characterized by mutuality. 

Plato thus transcends the distinction between self-interest and 
altruism by showing how the social nexus is mirrored within the 
individual and thus requires harmonization of "self" and “other 
within the person. At the same time, the individuality of ш 
human being сап be achieved only via affectionate, intellectu 
and aesthetic union with others. Because individuality depene 
on communication with others, Plato returns often to discussions 
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of loye: love that fosters the fulfillment of an important potenti- 
ality, another love that is exploitative not only of one’s partner 
but actually of oneself too, because it implies a reduced function- 
ing of both parties. Plato saw the desire for wholeness through 
union with others as a force almost stronger than necessity; he 
described love as a mixture of poverty and richness and was 
fond of tracing the power of love in pathology and ecstasy. 
Plato’s disciple Aristotle also defined man as an animal that 
achieves his fulfillment only through active participation in an 
organized society and through friendship with other people. This 
view of man has been intermittently abandoned and rediscovered 
throughout the history of philosophy. Sometimes, in reaction to 
social systems that were considered oppressive or inhibitory, indi- 
viduality was viewed as self-sufficient. Thus towards the end of 
the Middle Ages, with the freeing from past social controls, philos- 
ophers turned to stressing the sovereignty, dignity, and at times 
the solitariness of the individual. This led some of them to an 
assertion of the atomic independence of the individual in politics 
and in ethics. It also led in epistemology to the thesis that no 
clear proof existed for the existence of any being other than 
that of the thinker who was raising the question. These solipsistic 
Preoccupations reach their clearest expression in Leibnitz (1925), 
Who sees each individual, human and non-human, as a “monad” 
which is a replica of the entire universe. Other theories of the 
individual's sovereignty conceived relations among individuals as 
Similar to the relations of nations with each other; they were 
Conceived in terms of contract, of safeguarding one’s own sphere 
of security or pleasure, and of trading goods and services with 
Other sovereignties. In such theoretical contexts, if one wanted 
to save altruism, it could be saved only by assuming, as in David 
Hume (1946), the simultaneous presence in the human individual 
of both self-regarding and other-regarding desires. Being altruis- 
tic became another way of having one's selfish pleasure. 
The emphasis on the social nexus was reintroduced into mod- 
ern philosophy with particular strength by Hegel (1942). From 
€gel it found its way into Marx and hence influenced political 
апа socia] theory and the budding sciences of sociology and an- 
thropology. It found another variant in Dewey who is strongly 
influenced both by Hegel and by the social sciences. It has come 
into frequent conflict with individualist theory. One might say 
that the individualist theory has tended to view the social process 
Оп the model of legal interactions, and the social nexus theory, 
9nthe model of family interactions. But the complexity that besets 
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concepts trying to articulate people's relations with each other ` 
is well illustrated in some of the many further ramifications of | 
these two theories. The individualist approach led in the British | 
philosophical tradition to the theoretical foundations of the con- 
cept of civil rights, succinctly represented in Mill’s essay On Liberty 
(1956). It also led to laissez-faire and often hostile competitiveness. 
The emphasis on the social nexus in the German tradition led 
to the conception of Gemeinschaft (community) as distinguishe 
from Gesellschaft (society), to trade unions and other forms of 
collective organization to protect the individual. It also led to 
the fascist theory of the corporate state and the authoritarian 
submergence of the individual for the sake of the postulated 
common good. Many of the battles of the twentieth century in 
theory and in actual war reflect these two intellectual traditions, 
their incomplete articulations, and their ambiguities. | 


Intrapsychic Aspects [ 


We have just delineated some of the interpersonal aspect 
of altruism and helping behavior. The problem of altruism i 
further complicated by ambiguities in the intrapsychic aspects 
If, as some people hold, strivings towards love and self-realizatio 
alone regulate human behavior, then failure to achieve them таў 
be ascribed to ignorance of fact or faulty reasoning. But alread 
before Plato's time Empedocles (1947) postulated the polar exis 
tence of strife or hate beside love. Plato too delineates IW 
independent systems within the personality: one set of impulse 
expressed in the desire for work, for generosity, the sense € 
justice, the passion for integrity, and another set of impulse 
expressed in the desire to overpower others, to overfeed onese 
and to transgress all limits. | 

Ever since Plato, philosophers and psychologists have tend e 
to one or the other pattern of conceiving human nature, 0n 
group seeing hate as reducible to frustrated love and the othe 
group seeing it as an independent non-reducible force. Amon 
the former are such thinkers as William James (1949), who looke 
for the psychological equivalent of aggression by turning the figh 
of men against men into the fight against the hardships of naturi 
Among the latter are such divergent views as Augustine’s (1951 
conception of original sin and perhaps some aspects of Freu@ 
(1963) conception of aggression. i 
. , Some philosophers went to the other extreme of deny 
independent status to love. Hobbes (1962) thought that in и 
State of nature man to man was а wolf; he thought that 5004 
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beneficial behavior could be assured by reliance on the emotion 
of fear which would keep people from mutual destructiveness 
and would induce them to submit to government for the sake 
of protecting them from each other. Hobbes stressed man’s drive 
for gain and glory and Nietzsche (1967) asserted even more boldly 
that there is sheer pleasure in aggression itself. Some ethologists 
too have argued that hostile impulses may have their foundations 
in the history of the race and of animal behavior. Hostility may 
be a function of the struggle for survival, but it may also be 
an independent component of inter-species and, in the case of 
humans, intra-species relations. 

No theoretical discussion can at this stage be decisive concern- 
ing the strength and ultimacy of the two conflicting drives of 
love and hate. We know that empirically we find the two in mani- 
fold fusions and the discovery of “ambivalence” has familiarized 
us with the simultaneous presence of strongly conflicting emo- 
tions, particularly in regard to people close to us. Probably the 
answer lies in finer definitions of the two forces and perhaps 
in a fresh theoretical vantage point. To prepare for such fresh 
perspective we probably need to study the two as they are found 
in conjunction—and to avoid denying the one at the expense of 
the other. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS 


As one surveys the psychological literature of the last ten 
years concerned with altruism and helping behavior, one finds 
that the theoretical clarification of basic concepts which has char- 
acterized many of the philosophers has not yet been undertaken. 
On the whole psychologists have been content with the common 
sense meaning of the basic terms. For instance, it seems still quite 
common to equate altruism with self-sacrificing behavior (Krebs, 
1970), yet self-sacrifice may describe only one extreme of “help- 
ing” behavior and may have sado-masochistic implications. Who 
(self and other) is helped or hurt and to what extent need to 

much more disentangled. ч 

If we stick with common sense meanings of altruism, we 
have less opportunity to separate altruism from unconscious 07 
less conscious egoistic motivation. Take, for instance, Fellner and 
Marshall's (1970) study of kidney donors. They report the intrigu- 
Ing result that these donors experienced an increase їп self-esteem 
аз а consequence of their act. This increase in self-esteem seemed 
to stem from the sense that their life had served a major purpose 
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by greatly helping another person. But as one examines the report 
by the authors themselves one comes across other factors. There _ 
was much gratification from the publicity that the donors re- - 
ceived. Their decision was made precipitously and without reflec- | 
tion, which suggests unrecognized compulsions. Moreover, as one | 
reads the donors’ own post-operative statements one gets a sense 
that they are protesting too much about how much better off 
they are. One is thus induced to wonder about the deep anxieties 
(castration and other) that must have been stirred up by this 
operation but that are not mentioned. Perhaps some of their 
sense of well-being arose from a feeling of expiation. 

We need both conceptual clarification and redefinition of 
the categories on the basis of empirical investigations. Perry Lo! Y 
don's observations in his study (1970) of Christian rescuers of 
Jews go counter to what one might have expected on the basis 
of conventional notions of helping. He suggests the combined 
effect of several factors: zest for adventure, strong identification 
with a moralistic parental model, and social marginality. The sug 
gestion I derive from his study is that these are somewhat alienat- 
ed people with perhaps a strong dose of reaction formation. Psy- 
chological compensations of this sort often characterize other 
kinds of helpers—reformers, missionaries, physicians—and may 
imply coercive effects on their recipients. There is also such 
phenomenon as identification with the victim. Freud's concept 
of "reaction formation" illustrates a formulation that moves, ОП 
the basis of theoretical and clinical considerations, beyond com- 
mon sense categories and allows more microscopic analyses O 
behavior usually referred to as “kind.” (See Ekstein, 1972.) Т! 
is in part due to the fact that the concept of reaction formation 
functions within a theory of personality. 1 

Part of the problem of current studies of altruism and helping 
behavior is that they, unlike the philosophers we have referred 
to, do not work within the framework of a personality theory 
or a theory of social functioning. Even if one wishes to shy awai 
from theory formation at this point, broadening the theoreuc? 
and investigational net is likely to increase our understanding. 
The 38 bystanders of the murder of Kitty Genovese must 2 
have perceived the situation in different ways. Their inact 
must have sprung from different psychological dispositions am 
must have had quite different effects upon them when they rei 
lized the consequences of their inaction. The people in Milgram 
(1965) study who in compliance with authority inflicted what ap 
peared to them serious pain on other people may have 8^ 
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outwardly similar responses that were the results of quite different 
dynamics of personality. The more detailed exploration of the 
personality of the helper, in addition to the more specific variables 
that studies have focussed on, seems essential for getting at hither- 
to hidden implications of the helping act. 

Because helping is a two-way relation we must also pay more 
attention to the recipient of help. As I survey the recent studies 
of altruism, I am impressed by the fact that in almost all of 
the natural or experimental situations the recipient is something 
of an inert object. He is often an object of some sort of charity, 
and the relationship between benefactor and beneficiary is more 
like that of doctor to patient or welfare worker to client than 
that of two interacting equals. 

The lead from the philosophers is that man is a social animal 
and differently defined under the impact of different social situa- 
tions. We need, therefore, to investigate helping in many different 
social contexts. Helping within the family, among friends, between 
husband and wife may be different from helping fellow-workers 
on a job, or strangers with whom one comes in personal contact, 
or strangers that one observes in a public place, or people geo- 
graphically or socially distant with whom one has no face to face 
contact whatsoever. As long ago as Aeschylus (1970) it was realized 
that different rules of conduct, different concepts of “justice” 
(altruism) need to be developed for these different situations. 
'The very concept of helping needs much further disentangle- 
ment, shot through as it now often is with connotations of manipu- 
lation, domineering, self-serving, and projection of one's needs 
onto others. 


IN CONCLUSION 


To sum up, excellent and stimulating as the empirical studies 
of the past decade have been, they seem to me to require concep: 
tual refinements that disentangle still further the multiple and 
at times contradictory meanings of common sense terms and they 
need to move beyond common sense terms, both by casting a 
wider empirical net and by linking investigations to a developing 
theory of personality and social functioning. | | 

In regard to the conceptual clarification that is needed it 
Seems to me that any definition of altruism which assumes a 
Conflict between serving one’s self and serving others tends, as 
we have seen, to run into both logical and psychological difficul- 


ties. I would propose, therefore, that we define altruism as a 
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simultaneous satisfaction of the interests of self and others. This 
sounds like a simple enough definition. But it is made complicated 
by the fact that in defining the interests or desires of the self 
and others we need to base ourselves on a holistic conception 
of the personality. Otherwise the proposed definition of altruism 
might imply a narrow quid pro quo utilitarianism which would 
make any business or political deal an altruistic act. If, however, 
we take into account the multiple dimensions of the personality, 
among them the affiliative and aesthetic ones, the definition of 
altruism can achieve the completeness that avoids the horns of 
defining altruism either as self-sacrificing or as a refined version 
of selfishness. 

I have talked about the implications of philosophical theories 
for psychological investigations. At the end let me point out that 
psychology can in turn illuminate the philosophical theories here 
discussed. I have distinguished the three theories of self-realiza- 
tion, pleasure, and duty. One may view the centrality given to 
each of these concepts by different philosophers as stressing one 
or the other component of the personality. The duty theory 
stresses such superego functions as obedience to a partially un- 
conscious authority; the pleasure theory stresses the id’s pursuit 
of privatist gratification under some control by the reality princi- 
ple; the self-realization theory stresses such ego functions as the 
acquisition of competence and the pursuit of the ego ideal. These 
theories were often developed in response to specific historical 
situations. Thus the ego-oriented theories of Plato and Aristotle 
reflected a well-functioning city-state, albeit in its wane, that al- 
lowed the individual room for expansion. The three theoretical 
approaches also reflect the personal psychologies of each author, 
who may single out for emphasis that component of his character 


that is in need of particular attention if he is to function more 
adequately. 
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This paper discusses psychoanalytic contributions concerning the de- 
velopment and the facilitation of qualities such as empathy, love for 
neighbor, social-mindedness, identification, sympathy, and altruism. 
An early notion of Freud’s concerning the original tie between mother 
and child is seen as the precursor of modern object-relations theory, 
of the development of language and empathy, the capacity to love, 
and the capacity to develop altruistic feelings, attitudes, and behavior. 
The paper also deals with neurotic manifestations of altruism and 
of other positive qualities. The notion is expressed that perhaps the 
most valuable contribution that psychoanalysts can make lies in the 
field of education, the application of psychoanalytic concepts and un- 
derstanding to the upbringing of the child, to the education and train- 
ing of the youth. 


Kindness, thou dear great name that containest nothing in thee de- 
manding loveless esteem, but prayest to be followed; thou dost not 
menace and needst not establish any law, but of thyself findest entrance 
into feeling, and willingly art revered; whose smile disarms all sister 
inclinations; thou art so glorious that we need not ask after thy descent, 
for whatever be thy origin it is ennobled through thee [Moritz Schlick, 


1930, pp. 208-209]! 


My teacher, Moritz Schlick, philosopher of science, in his 
Problems of Ethics (1930) expressed his commitment to an ethics 
of kindness, and he replaced the Kantian hymn to duty, word 
for word, by his hymn to kindness. He spoke to his students 
about his commitment to a philosophy of love and benevolence, 
9f understanding and mutual acceptance at a time when the storm 
clouds of the Second World War gathered, only to culminate 
in the war's cataclysm. Schlick himself became a victim of murder- 
us violence. So strongly did he feel about his commitment, 

owever, that he did not even feel he needed to inquire about 
€ origin and the facilitation of kindness. He was dedicated to 
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it without doubt and without reservation. 

A few years later my native Vienna was invaded and came 
under the heels of men committed to violence, lawlessness, racism, 
and endless conquest. I found myself a refugee far away from 
home, one of the fortunates who managed to leave in time. Could 
one maintain in America the positive values of a free society; 
could one strengthen these capacities in man which contribute 
to positive behavior? My personal commitment at the time was 
primarily to education, and I tried to study and to develop educa- 
tional methods which were based on psychoanalytic principles. 
I was concerned with educational techniques that would strength- 
en democratic attitudes in children. I compared these methods 
to those employed by fascist governments (Ekstein, 1939). Indeed, 
I was not alone; one of my most meaningful contacts, never 
to be forgotten, was with Gordon W. Allport, the first American 
psychologist I met in the United States. Soon I joined him and 
Henry A. Murray in a seminar at Harvard concerned with war 
morale. Later Allport invited me to contribute a paper on “Ideolo- 
gies in Psychological Warfare” (Ekstein, 1942) to the Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, whose editor he was at that time. 
As I re-read my study on Nazi ideology and democratic ideology, 
I realized I was struggling with the question of how one could 
facilitate lasting capacities for those human qualities which make 

for a free society, for mutual acceptance, for nonviolence, for 
sociability as well as individuality. 

M Obviously, there is no true ivory tower for us, no true neutral- 
ity in social affairs, but hopefully also none of that aloof naiveté, 


a kind of dedicated and even well-meaning blindness to the brutal 
side of social life. 


Value and Objectivity 


The very attempt to establish what are positive behavior pat- 
terns and what are negative forms of behavior brings us instantly 
into a situation of having to make value judgments. There is 
no objective judgment to be made as to what is positive behavior. 
Psychological science, of course, tries to free itself from such 
philosophical issues as what is valuable, what is the right kind 
of ethics, what is moral behavior. It does so in order to achieve 
objectivity and testability, so that we will be free enough to pursue 
the search for truth. But there is then the other side of the 
commitment, the inner demand for social participation, the as- 
sumption of social responsibility, the building of research in the 
applied field and the application of our findings to ourselves, 
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to fellow man, to society. Today’s academic community is not 
an ivory tower of only pure research, of the abstract love of 
wisdom, for we are presently engaged in the agonizing task of 
finding a workable balance between the world of academics and 
the world of social application. One might well suggest that the 
distinction between objective and value-oriented science is an issue 
as poorly defined as nature versus nurture, or peace versus war, 
or inner versus outer world. Pure mathematics may be an activity 
which allows for the kind of objectivity the academician may 
have in mind, but such an occupation simply puts the value on 
a theoretical play with symbols rather than on what is considered 
practical application. A great many steps are necessary in order 
to deal with those aspects of scientific activity which are not yet 
ready for application. Sooner or later the objective search for 
truth moves towards application. Many activities in the service 
of direct application, value-oriented research so to speak, eventu- 
ally push the scientific worker towards the kinds of questions 
which are considered pure and objective. We are really speaking 
about ranges of application and of scientific activity, but we might 
speak about fictitious end points which allow us to assume a 
dichotomy between objective and value-oriented research. We 
would perhaps do better were we to refer to one or the other 
side of the science coin, rather than to insist on the maintenance 
of an artificial, a complete separation. The social sciences will 
greatly benefit if we introduce the concept of phase-oriented domi- 
nance of one or the other side of the issues. 

This dilemma always has been with the psychoanalyst. From 
the very beginning the analyst’s search for new insights was tied 
to therapeutic application, to the restoration of the patient's capac- 
ity for positive forms of social behavior which are to make him 
capable of love and of work (Freud’s definition of mental health). 
One might well think of the work of the analyst as a form of 
Sublimated altruism: research in the service of healing. It is inter- 
esting that in spite of these therapeutic endeavors, definitely based 
9n value judgments as to what the analyst ought to do, early 
Psychoanalytic writings were concerned with the wish to establish 
that psychoanalysis was not a Weltanschauung, and was to free 
itself from value considerations. Freud (1933) made that abun- 
dantly clear. Hartmann (1960) dealt with the issue of Psychoanalysis 
4nd Moral Values, and he differentiated between the realm of 
Science and the one of ultimate personal positions. The applica- 
tion of psychoanalysis to education, for example, is based of 
Course on scientific insights, on the development of educational 
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techniques which can be verified or falsified; however, the goals 
of these educational as well as of therapeutic techniques are in 
part based on personal convictions, commitments as to what we 
believe to be positive behavior or positive attitudes. 


The Early Psychoanalytic Point of View Based on the Notion of 
Conflict and Defense 


It is noteworthy that early psychoanalytic writings were less 
concerned with positive capacities and more with the underlying 
negative aspects of man which interfere with mental functioning. 
The interest of analysts in education is, of course, almost as old 
as psychoanalysis itself, but the original interest was one primarily 
in terms of discovering the faults of the parents, the repressive 
nature of the educational system, the lack of honesty and truth 
on the part of adult society, the deliberate withholding of informa- 
tion from children, the desirability for sexual enlightenment, and 
the attempt of the educator to destroy the child’s initiative and 
individuality, and so forth. I have described that spirit in detail 
when discussing the history of the relationship between psycho- 
analysis and education (Ekstein & Motto, 1969). The psycho- 
analytic movement then received its impetus through the political 
and social conditions after the First World War, when authorities 
were dethroned and when revolutionary unrest tried to organize 
an entirely new society, a fatherless society (Ekstein, 1971). Mits- 
cherlich (1963) discusses similar issues in today's society in his 
contributions to social psychology. Education was seen in terms 
of a suppressive, hateful superego, creating an internal repressive 
establishment. The analyst shed more light on the forces which 
destroy, rather than the forces that hold together, that heal, that 
love ang educate. Education was not seen as a process to lead 
out and to lead upward. It was seen as a kind of training, a 
kind of conditioning, a “taming of the instincts,” instead of as 
S рро. for self-realization, for the mobilization of positive 
pedis ao 15 genuine in nature. The concept of reality, of 
epp: , was frequently seen merely in terms of frustration, rather 
Ce e uou sn 
iple ad E r eality principle and the pleasure prin- 

, was misunderstood, understandably, because of the 


ое pach he lived. He realized that there are to 
not only frustrating aspects, but also givi 
that education not onl Eee e 
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individual to widen the options. рсе helps the 
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The New Analytic Trend 


I hope to show in this essay that the contributions of psycho- 
analysis to education and to other social issues include the positive 
as well, and that the knowledge we have acquired concerning 
the facilitation of positive forces in man—that change in stress 
from instinct theory to ego psychology—has given us new tools 
towards the task of developing prosocial behavior. We are not 
merely preventing asocial expressions, but developing in man 
creative alternatives to destruction. 

The germs of this new orientation can be found in Freud's 
very early writings. As a matter of fact, they can be discovered 
in his prepsychoanalytic contributions. I discussed recently (Ek- 
stein, 1965) the history of psychoanalytic contributions to lan- 
guage development, particularly early language development. I 
called attention to an 1895 comment by Freud (Freud, 1954) 
couched in part in neurological language but representing the 
basic model concerning the origin of human understanding (a poor 
translation for the German Verstehen). Freud suggests: 

At early stages the human organism is incapable of achieving this 
specific action. It is brought about by extraneous help, when the atten- 
tion of an experienced person has been drawn to the child’s condition 
by a discharge taking place along the paths of internal change (e.g., 
by the child’s screaming). This path of discharge thus acquires an 
extremely important secondary function—viz., of bringing about an 
understanding [ Verstehen] with other people; and the original help- 
lessness of human beings is thus the primal source of all moral motives 
[1954, p. 379]. 
I should like to suggest, as have indeed other psychoanalysts, 
that this comment is the beginning insight into the theory of 
object-relations, that it refers to the beginning capacity of the 
child to feel understood by others, to understand the mother, 
to achieve basic trust, or, as Erikson (1964, 1968) has suggested 
elsewhere, to acquire basic hope, that first ego virtue, which if 
maintained seems to be the first and most powerful ingredient 
ОЁ positive behavior. These first pre-verbal cues between mother 
апа infant, this first struggle between waiting and satisfying one's 
self, are the external organizers of later empathic understanding, 
of sympathy, and of altruism. Anna Freud (1936) spoke about 
this also in her discussion of identification as the earliest expres- 
sion of an emotional tie with another person. It is on faith that 
Teason is built; it is the early capacity for trust, trust in the other 
and trust in one’s self, which permits the building of reason which 
5 not overwhelmed by destructive and hopeless cynicism and 
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by obsessive and devaluating doubt. This equilibrium, this balance 
sheet between faith and reason, trust in the other and self- 
reliance, sociability and individualism, has to be understood in 
terms of its genesis in the mother-infant tie. It is only during 
the last twenty or thirty years that we have called attention with 
more differentiating precision to two sides of the genetic point 
of view, the contributions of maturation and of development 
(Hartmann & Kris, 1945). We differentiate then between internal 
readiness as described by the epigenetic scheme (Erikson, 1950) 
and the positive and negative contributions of the environment. 


Altruism beyond its Behavioral Expression 


In order to fully appreciate the depth of the problem of 
altruism, one must keep in mind that a psychoanalytic consider- 
ation of the concept will indeed have to go beyond the notion 
which sees altruism only in terms of behavioral expression. Krebs's 
(1970) otherwise excellent examination of this concept, as well 
as his review of the literature, does not fully evaluate, I believe, 
certain analytic considerations which are concerned not merely 
with behavior but with its deeper meaning, its intrapsychic dynam- 
ics characterizing the psychic apparatus. Much of past psycho- 
analytic literature looked at certain excesses of altruism, generosi- 
ty, and love, and saw them as symptoms of inner struggle, seem- 
ingly socially valuable as expressions of positive behavior. 
However, such excesses are actually expressions of illness and 
in the long run will not be socially useful. I mention as an example 
a paper by Lewinsky (1951) in which she touches upon the prob- 
lem of pathological generosity which is understood in terms of 
having its roots in pregenital fixations. Instead of the direct satis- 
faction of greed for love, for a penis, etc., the illusion of ultimate 
reciprocity is introduced. Generosity is used as a kind of magic. 
tee Freud (1936) similarly describes a case of altruism where 
in Кан койшы having been repressed, were projected 
describes other cases id УШЕН E аы have 
Ур а реА ich positive behavior patterns have 
ДШН | i y as reaction formations, as defenses 
: m » mo ses of greed and sadism. Anna Freud's feelings were 

k uch generosity can frequently be understood as an offering 


p Кы EB E: E tricks, so that muck altruism can be 
5 masked aggression. This i © 
can often be applied to BO CULO Vocal scale, 


children. Even on a la i 1 
i i rge social scale, 
ШЕ tena of charity, rather than being charitas, expression of 
genuine tove, turn out to be condescending pity, secret hostility, 
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tragic guilt, or self-advertisement. Many aspects of altruistic char- 
acter features of childhood or adolescent behavior are dealt with 
by A. Freud (1936) in terms of the development of mechanisms 
of defense, such as turning an unconscious impulse into its oppo- 
site overt counterpart, particularly in her discussion of altruistic 
surrender, Individual interests are subordinated to those of others 
as a form of resolution of inner conflict, which then leads to 
symptom formation and character distortions—as discussed also 
by S. Freud (1918) when speaking about the narcissistic origin 
of sympathy. 

Very few examples can be found in psychoanalytic literature 
which deal directly with positive forms of behavior and do not 
focus primarily on the aspects of unresolved conflict. One excep- 
tion is Sperling (1955), who studied patients in whom social-min- 
dedness was a pronounced character trait. He suggested that, 
“In genuine social-mindedness a highly sublimated form of love 
is directed toward an abstract object, for instance society as a 
whole, or toward the underprivileged [1955, p.257].” From the 
discussion of certain neurotic aspects of social-mindedness in his 
patients he attempted to differentiate between genuine and 
spurious social-mindedness. He saw social-mindedness based on 
object-libidinal cathexis, while spurious social-mindedness was 
motivated by narcissim, exhibitionism, and masochism. He sug- 
gested that the psychoanalyst, in actual practice, in actual observa- 
tion, would see that genuine and spurious social-mindedness 
differ only in the relative quantities of their constituent factors. 
Genuine social-mindedness would not be free of narcissistic or 
aggressive components, but Sperling suggested that the principal 
cathexis is object-libidinal. 


Altruism and Hate 


Itis here, of course, where the problem starts. Much genuine 
concern with the underprivileged, a deep commitment to their 
welfare, a true love for them, and a wish to be helpful has often 
led to а philosophy in which the end justifies the means. Object 
love for the underprivileged may easily be transformed into indis- 
criminate and ideological hate for the oppressors, and what was 
originally altruism may find expression in violent, destructive ac- 
tion. Hacker (1971) has touched on these issues. Christian and 
other religious ideas, ideas of national identity or social ideas 
towards equality and freedom—originally based on a capacity 
to love, on empathy with the suffering, on a commitment to 
altruism, to social participation—may easily lead to inquisition 
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and religious persecution, to racism disguised as patriotism, to 
a one-man dictatorship thinly disguised as liberation of a sup- 
pressed class of people. This issue, which is to lead us towards 
the consideration of positive social change, brings to mind 
Waelder’s (1967) view that the violent attempt to overthrow an 
authoritarian society has usually led in world history to a totali- 
tarian victory. Our consideration of the facilitation of positive 
behavior is stimulated, of course, by the question of whether 
dialectics of social change allows for modes of change which are 
truly humanitarian, essentially based on altruism, rooted in the 
capacity for sympathy and empathy. The very attempt to forge 
psychological tools towards this end indicates that we have hope 
even though we have no strong historical evidence to support 
our expectation. But here is our task. 


The Psychoanalytic Study of Education 


Psychoanalysts will make the richest contribution towards our 
knowledge as to the origin of positive qualities and the techniques 
which are to facilitate their growth if they go beyond the study 
of therapy, beyond the problems of therapeutic resolution of 
inner conflicts, including the question of child rearing, to the 
study of informal and formal education. In the beginning psycho- 
analysis was primarily a psychology of unconscious conflict; the 
task of therapy was seen as the resolution of unconscious conflict. 
As psychoanalysis developed, the emphasis moved from conflict 
psychology to a notion of the human mind which stresses the 
acquisition of balancing apparatuses, of adaptive apparatuses, the 
capacity for one’s own adaptation to the environment, and the 
adaptation of the environment to one’s needs. The capacity for 
adaptation is not only the outgrowth of resolution of inner conflict 
but also of available adaptive apparatuses to be set in motion 
at the appropriate time. Hartmann’s (1958) discussions of the 
conflict-free egosphere, of adaptation, the integrative functions 
of the ego, their implications for the concepts of health and educa- 
Ыы, etc., as well as Erikson’s (1950) contributions concerning 
К tions | are characteristic for these modern 
P id 2 ус oanalysis. Application to education is lifted 

ental health and conflict-solving activities towards 
problems of teaching and training which are of technical relevance 
оп constructing age-appropriate and subject-appropriate curricu- 
lum activities, teacher training activities, etc. 

Here is an area of rich contribution: 


5, a possibility for actual 
research, partly based on experiments of А 1 
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research which allows for formal design as well as for the custom- 
ary controls. Freud addressed himself to this interest as follows: 


But there is one topic which I cannot pass over so easily—not however 
because I understand particularly much about it or have contributed 
very much to it. Quite the contrary: I have scarcely concerned myself 
with it at all. I must mention it because it is so exceedingly important, 
so rich in hope for the future, perhaps the most important of all 
the activities of analysis. What I am thinking of is the application 
of psychoanalysis to education, to the upbringing of the next genera- 
tion [1964, pp. 146-147]. 


We spoke earlier about pre-verbal Verstehen, that beginning 
of communication which is brought about by the early verbal 
contact between mother and baby. Good mothering, analysts 
maintain, makes for good empathy, that forerunner of the capaci- 
ty for imitation, for identification, and for internalization. We 
know the meaning of a patient’s phrase when he says that he 
does not feel understood, namely, that he is not loved. Early 
understanding is to be loved, and it is based on emotional contact, 
not merely on reason. The first understanding is emotional agree- 
ment, so to speak, rather than the kind of understanding which 
leads toward intellectual insight. One might say that empathy 
and insight are siblings in the sequence of emotional and intellec- 
tual growth. There is an endless variety of contributions in psycho- 
analytic literature concerning the socialization of the child based 
оп early positive mothering. Gertrude Schwing, (1954) an early 
Psychoanalytic pioneer, speaks not only of the child’s need for 
mother love, but also of the capacity for motherliness. Good moth- 
ering depends on motherliness which is only available to a mature 
woman whose love allows the child to grow up as a separate 
human being. Such a mother's concept of mother love does not 
see the baby as a property, and her intimate reactions to the 
child allow for the kind of distance which makes growing possible. 
The instinctive-like love, seen for example in animals, is not 
enough. The inner psychological structure of such a mother, 
à certain equilibrium, a capacity for self and object constancy 
Would be prerequisites for true mothering. One might well say 
with Bettelheim (1950): “Love is not enough.” A good mother 
then would use the intimacy of her love towards developing the 
child’s capacity for individuation and separation (Mahler, 1968). 
I will give a few research examples which characterize psycho- 
analytic contributions concerning prosocial behavior. 

. One among many concerning the socialization of children 
‘Sa paper by Johnson and Giffin (1957), which seems to be partic- 
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ularly important since it demands of the psychoanalysts that they 
accept the responsibility not only for the application of useful 
insights, but also for the validation of these insights, rather than 
accepting them as articles of faith. In a study of the development 
of empathy as it originates from mother and child contact, Olden 
(1958) describes the first period of unity in which the mother 
unconsciously senses the child’s needs; the author observes the 
slow transformation of the child’s selfish demands into his first 
true-love relationship. These, of course, are observations that have 
often been described by A. Freud (1965), by Winnicott (1957), 
by Spitz (1957, 1965), and have also been studied by other analytic 
researchers (e.g., Brody, 1956, Benjamin, 1959). 

As Wispé (1968) has suggested, sympathy and empathy are 
related to identification and imitation. Full identification will de- 
stroy empathy. Empathy is a kind of in-between stage, a sort 
of temporary identification; it is the most important tool of the 
psychotherapist who is to understand his patient, to identify with 
him temporarily on a trial basis, but who must maintain his own 
identity, It seems to me that true altruistic feelings based on 
genuine sympathy will reach a mature level only if the altruistic 
person is capable of avoiding over-identification which is identical 
with the loss of self, and is able to maintain helpfulness based 
on difference rather than on fusion. The child who will benefit 
from parents and teachers who are capable of helping without 
merging with the child, who maintain difference and at the same 
time empathic understanding, will then, by means of identification 
with these very traits, acquire not only hope based on the trust 


in others, but hope that he himself can develop strength and 
positive qualities. 


The Origin of Moral Values 


I am suggesting that what is true of i i 
the capacity for altruism 
and empathy, one of the early values the child acquires, is true 


vd positive values, moral and otherwise. I have stated else- 


gio, suggests that the origin of all values, moral and other- 
like SS rde the early child-parent situation. The teacher is much 
Ж can ener who gets the small seedling from the nursery. He 
MEAT an to make values continue to develop and he will do 
skill and YS cat help the child to see what is the full meaning of 
on a АЫ i edge. This capacity on the part of the teacher depends 
sphere ia AH professional self and on an institutional atmo- 
to fulfill th ic the professional self can function in such a way as 
o fulfill the individual values of the teacher. The origin of value 
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then is the need of the helpless met by the constant fulfillment of 
the trustworthy. 


The transmitting mechanism of value is the child’s identification with 
the adult generation. The survival of values rests on available opportu- 
nity for their fulfillment. Our school system then must accept the 
need, provide the opportunity and the techniques for identificatory 
learning, and offer the skills and the knowledge which will maintain 
the continuity of the individual and the society within our value system 
which guarantees life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness [Ekstein, 
1964, р. 527]. 


I speak then about identificatory processes in terms of mutu- 
ality. The teachers must continue the work of the mother who 
has an empathic understanding of the child and who creates 
in the child empathic understanding. Much of that, of course, 
is lost in a society which is in turmoil, and which has serious 
pockets of poverty. In a recent beautiful study, Coles and Piers 
(1969) describe the training of teacher-mothers, black women 
of Mississippi. They demonstrate how they teach these mothers 
to use feeling and speaking and learning in the early relationship, 
affective as well as intellectual learning, emotions and cognition 
as part of their training. They discuss the value of play as the 
child's work and the relationship between identification and learn- 
ing. 

In a recent contribution which unites the work of a number 
of collaborators (Ekstein & Motto, 1969), we study the training 
of teachers in psychoanalytic principles and discuss a variety of 
modes, stages, and levels of learning through repetition, through 
reward and punishment, through interpersonal identificatory 
learning, through cognitive and emotional insight. In this work 
ап attempt is made to follow Erikson's epigenetic scheme (1950) 
In order to teach more effectively and to make use of the ever- 
changing patterns of learning readiness. We chose as a title our 
basic theme: From Learning for Love to Love of Learning; we thus 
implied different theoretical components of psychoanalytic psy- 
chology, the instinctual and gratifying aspects as well as those 
adaptive aspects of development and maturation which are com- 
paratively conflict free. Therefore, the learning for love and grati- 
fication, a kind of passive surrender, leads to identification with 
the parents and the teaching generation; on a higher level it 
leads to identification, if successful, with certain values and exper- 
Use that the adult generation brings to the child. Hopefully this 
will also lead to the love of learning, the love of enriching internal 
ànd external options, to the commitment to growth, to the com- 
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mitment to the development of one’s individuality as well as one’s 
special responsibilities. 

Perhaps the most important contribution that psychoanalysis 
has made in its own field, comparable I think to Piaget’s contribu- 
tion in the field of cognitive learning, has been the one of pointing 
out that positive behavior patterns and their development have 
a history in society which is repeated to a large extent in the 
development of the growing child. 


Ego Virtues 


Erikson (1964, 1968) speaks about a schedule of virtues. He 
defines them as ego virtues. These virtues do not come about 
all at once; they follow the epigenetic scheme and they permit 
us to describe ego strength in qualitative terms. He speaks about 
hope, will, purpose, and competence as the beginning of virtue 
developed in childhood. He sees fidelity as the virtue which is 
brought about in a successful adolescence; and he describes then 
love, care, and wisdom as the essential virtues of adulthood. Each 
of these virtues is acquired through the resolution of a psychoso- 
cial crisis and each of them allows for cognitive and emotional 
maturation. These virtues are bound together by sympathy and 
empathy, love and understanding, but they are not absolutes and 
find different forms in different cultures and historical phases. 

. 1 gave examples earlier which indicated that each virtue may 
easily deteriorate under stress, under the impact of regressive 
personal or social forces, and will then turn into neurotic conflict 
and become a nonadaptive device of defense. The maturational 
capacity of the child can be undercut by a nonresponsive environ- 


ment, by a society filled with anxiety and hate, over-industrialized 
and depersonalized. 


Tasks and Hopes for the Future 
At the end of the Fi 
a psychoanalytic congres 


of us” could do to brin. 
masses. This still holds 


rst World War, Freud (1919) addressed 
ѕ and wondered what “but only a handful 
g psychoanalytic, scientific insights to the 
Eres „still true. The very task that we set for our- 
Selves, investigating ways to the attainment of positive behavior 
in a world full of unrest, seems worthy of a Don Quixote. But 
He this not always been true for the behavioral scientist as well? 

е field of psychoanalytic investigation is so different from ordi- 
nary academic psychological research, so dependent on "experi- 
ments in nature, So full of uncertainty, lack of clarity, that it 
Sometimes seems difficult to move from rhetoric to actual scientif- 
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ic work, from passionate overexpectation to objective evaluation. 

I remember the first classic study by Sears (1943) in which 
he summarized objective studies of psychoanalytic concepts. His 
study then seemed to be pessimistic, but nevertheless his stimulus 
pushed many in the field of psychology and psychoanalysis 
towards serious methodological considerations. He tried to build 
a bridge between academic psychology and the experimental tra- 
dition and what is called the psychoanalytic method. A study 
by Wallerstein and Sampson (1971) is related to issues in research 
of the psychoanalytic process. It is a brilliant and characteristic 
example of today’s literature which shows how far we have moved 
during these last thirty years. This study stresses process research. 
The kinds of questions we have raised concerning the acquisition 
of altruism, the capacity for empathy, the development of social- 
mindedness, the emergence of positive values will best be studied 
in process—psychotherapeutic or educational. 
Building Bridges among Social Scientists 

I believe that psychoanalysts have taken another step forward 
in the development of these interests. I clearly recall my first 
reaction when I read Sears’s contribution. I joined with Freud 
who did not believe that Freudian theories and hypotheses needed 
proof through experimental psychology, a thought he expressed 
in a famous note to Saul Rosenzweig (Rosenzweig, 1937). During 
the very beginning creative phase of psychoanalysis, the hostility 
of the world against it, the days of its being a “psychoanalytic 
Movement,” isolation was probably unavoidable. I am not in favor 
of a melting pot of different scientific endeavors, but I am in 
favor of bridges between the different disciplines. I would not 
be in favor today of a psychoanalytic pedagogy, another school 
among the many. But I plead for the building of bridges between 
the different sciences, the different experimentations, a positive 
Virtue based on altruism among scientific colleagues. I do not 
want this virtue to stem from reaction formation or from altruistic 
Surrender, but rather I would hope that it is the expression of 
mutuality which does not destroy individuality. 
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This article reviews current hypotheses and investigations concerning 
helping behavior. Two areas of helping behavior are focussed upon: 
donation and rescue responses. Studies concerning the impact of the 
social responsibility norm, experimenter demand characteristics, and 
proprieties are reviewed. Additionally, studies concerned with the sub- 
Ject variables associated with aiding activity are discussed. 


For many years investigators interested in the socialization 
process have focused their attention upon the determinants of 
offensive behaviors. Considerable effort has been devoted toward 
understanding aggression, mental illness, phobias, shyness, and 
other responses deemed undesirable. More recently another ques- 
Поп has been posed: What conditions foster the development 
of socially responsible citizens, citizens who care about the for- 
tunes and misfortunes of their fellow beings? Operationally this 
orientation has led to a large number of research studies of both 
adults’ and children's helping behavior (reviewed in Bryan & 
London, 1970; Krebs, 1970). In effect, researchers have attempt- 
€d to determine which conditions must prevail for any intelligent 
Creature to risk some loss of money, face, or physical well being 
for the purpose of helping another, especially under conditions 
where the possibility of material or social reward is minimal. 

While efforts in this area have important implications for 
theories of psychology which emphasize the hedonistic bent of 
тап and beast, it has been practical concerns which have served 
as the major impetus for studies of children’s helping behavior. 
There is much interest in the development of a technology 
through which helping behaviors might be generated. While there 
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are many and varied cultural forces producing this concern for 
“prosocial” behavior, the apparent and shocking indifference of 
many urban dwellers to the serious, and sometimes fatal, plight 
of others has substantially contributed to generating this interest 
(Bronfenbrenner, 1970; Latané & Darley, 1970; Zimbardo, 1969). 
If it is true that increasing urbanization of the United States 
will attenuate those social constraints and controls which make 
men concerned for the welfare of others, the often noted cal- 
lousness of the public toward one another might be expected 
to increase (Reiss, 1966). Current research on children’s helping 
is now providing clues as to what might be done to affect this 
indifference. 

Before reviewing these studies of helping behavior, some 
characteristics of the field should be noted. First, two types of 
helping behavior have been studied: rescue activity and donation 
responses. In the one type of experiment, the child is exposed 
to an emergency situation wherein a peer is in some sort of 
distress. In the other type, the child is provided an opportunity 
to sacrifice anonymously some prized object, such as money, to 
some charitable organization. It is the latter type of experiment 
which constitutes the bulk of the research in this area. Second, 
most of the research on children’s helping has been addressed 
to the role of social influence in affecting such activity. Essentially, 
children view someone who does or does not help, does or does 
not preach helping, or donates a small or large amount. Measures 
are then obtained as to how this other person, or model, influ- 
ences the viewing child. Empirical studies have thus been con- 
cerned more with the elicitation than with the learning of helping 
behavior (Bryan & London, 1970; Midlarsky, 1968). New ways 
of helping are not taught, old ways are elicited. Moreover, few 
studies have been concerned with the degree to which various 
haa | an дине 
few studies that have includ dn E ur toe 
donations or rescuing hav T il dio fi АА ee meane, 2 
Between ^. g have B to find a significant correlation 

em (DeLuca, 1968; Mussen, Rutherford, H & 
Keasey, 1970; Staub izati E 
у ; Staub, 1969). Generalizations to the d ts 
of various forms of helpi 1 билу ср 
Ping behavior other than those which 


have been employed in the particular experiment may well be 


fa acous, peel, few studies have assessed the impact of deter- 
eas b ча ping across time or space. Thus, generalization 

the findings of one experiment to other behaviors presum- 
ably reflecting the same concept, or to the same behavior at a 
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much later date, or to the same behavior in a somewhat different 
context cannot be made with assurance. Such generalizations may 
be offered as heuristic aids but not established facts. 

The remainder of this article will address the role of norma- 
tive and situationally specific rules, the impact of affect, and the 
subject variables associated with the elicitation of children’s help- 
ing behavior. 


Norms AND RULES 


A frequent explanation of adult and child helping behavior 
is that most people learn a general standard or norm which dic- 
tates that one should help another in need. This standard has 
been called the “social responsibility norm” (Berkowitz & Daniels, 
1964) or the “norm of giving” (Leeds, 1963). Helping responses 
are said to be a function of the child having learned this norm 
and being reminded of it within an appropriate situation. 

The first question is whether data exist indicating that chil- 
dren do believe that one should help a dependent other. The 
answer is affirmative, but the data are limited to a rather small 
sample of children from middle and upper income families. In 
a series of experiments by Bryan and Walbek (1970a) children 
in the early primary school grades were asked if they thought 
it desirable to give money to needy others. The vast majority 
of children answered in the affirmative. Moreover children and 
adolescents will evaluate peers on the basis of whether those peers 
verbally endorse or reject this value (Bryan & Walbek, 1970b; 
Bryan, Gault, & Barnett, 1971; Bryan, Redfield, & Mader, 1971; 
Schwartz, 1970). Finally, if children are provided the opportunity 
to communicate with a peer, they will explicate this value even 
шеп exposure to a peer who had rejected it (Bryan & Walbek, 

а). 

The second question is whether reminding children of the 
social responsibility norm serves to increase the likelihood that 
the child will be of service to another. There is little evidence 
that norm reminders serve such a function, and this is not from 
lack of trying to obtain it. Verbal exhortations, such as, “You 
Should give,” “It is good to give,” or “Giving will make other 
children happy,” fail to increase the likelihood that the child 
will donate money on behalf of another (Bryan & Walbek, 1970a, 
1970b; Walbek, 1969). Children exposed to such preachings are 
по more likely to donate their winnings than those who receive 
either normatively neutral verbal inputs or those who hear a 
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model exhort selfish behavior. Likewise less direct reminders of 
children’s social responsibility which emphasize potential rein- 
forcement contingencies, such as, “If you give, other people will 
like you,” (Walbek, 1969), or various other reasons for giving, 
such as “If you give, it will make them very happy” (Liebert 
& Poulos, 1971) also fail to affect donation behavior. Brief appeals 
indicating the positive interpersonal consequences of giving for 
the potential helper, as well as those which emphasize the affective 
state of the recipient, have been tested and have not been found 
effective. 

Noteworthy, however, is the fact that most studies of appeals 
have included conditions in which a model also acted generously, 
or for some groups selfishly. In effect then, children have been 
presented with “preachers” who also were demonstrating actions 
concerning charitable behavior. Indeed, for some children, the 
model would exhort one theme and practice another. Liebert 
and Poulos have suggested (1971) that their failure to find exhor- 
tation effects might be attributable to an overriding influence 
of the model’s behavior upon the viewing child. The model’s 
actions may have been so influential as to erase or obscure the 
impact of his words. However, in a recent study (Bryan, 197 1a), 
children were exposed to a model who simply preached but who 
did not demonstrate either charitable or selfish behavior. Some 
children heard the model say: “Giving is a nice thing to do and 
others will like you if you give. You will feel so happy if you 
share with others. If you don’t give, other people won't like you 
and you'll be unhappy. If you give, then someone may give to 
you when you need help. But if you don't give, perhaps no one 
will give to you when you need it." Other children heard: "If 


you give you will make a needy per i 
him the help that he really B ые ril 


t needs. If you don't give, he will 
be very sad and disappointed and think da no PE cares about 
him. You can make another person very happy." Yet others were 
Ee It is everyone's responsibility to give to others. Not only 
р at, but itis good to give. And nice people always give to others. 
bns individual should consider it his duty to share with others. 
t vile a nice thing to do." Another group simply heard the 
ie "x pleas normatively neutral material. Children exposed 
i таф ifferent types of appeals showed no differences in dona- 
ey еһауіог. Our conclusion, thus far, must be that reminding 
the child of his social responsibilities is not a sufficient condition 
for affecting altruistic behavior 
Attempts have also be 

of children’s preachings of 


en made to correlate verbal measures 
charity with donation behavior. Bryan 


а! 
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and Walbek (1970a) and Walbek (1969) found little relationship 
between a child’s preachings and his donation behavior. Midlarsky 
and Bryan (in press), however, found that responses on а question- 
naire designed to assess the respondent's feelings of social respon- 
sibility did correlate with the child’s donation behavior, and Harris 
(1971) reported a significant correlation between donations and 
her measure of social responsibility (spontaneous mentions of 
sharing during an interview). Harris suggested that it was quite 
possible that the sharing behavior, coming as it did in her study 
prior to rather than after the interview, increased the child’s 
willingness to mention sharing during the interview. Thus, the 
behavior may have reminded the child of the norm, rather than 
the norm affecting donation. In light of the experimental evi- 
dence, it is likely that correlations between questionnaire measures 
of a child’s feelings of social responsibility and donations reflect 
the operation of unidentified variables rather than a causal rela- 
tionship between the two. 


Experimental Demands and Helping Behavior 


A second explanation of the influence of a prosocial model 
upon children’s helping behavior is that it reflects children’s sensi- 
tivity to the demand characteristics of the experiment (Aronfreed, 
1968). This position suggests that, from a variety of subtle cues, 
the child infers what the experimenter desires and performs ac- 
cordingly. One may wonder how sensitive a child can be to subtle 
cues, and how motivated he is to confirm what he believes to 
be the experimenter’s hypothesis. But, in any case, experiments 
directly relevant to this hypothesis have yielded equivocal results, 
Harris (1970) failed to find that praise from the experimenter 
to a charitable model increased the donation behavior of obsery- 
ing children. Using a more direct appeal, Bryan and Walbek 
(1970b) had the experimenter serve as the model for half of 
the subjects, while the remaining subjects viewed a stranger as 
the model. In both treatments, the model either exhorted charity, 
or selfishness, or preached normatively neutral material, and ei- 
ther did or did not practice charitable actions. Children exposed 
to a model who was also the experimenter were no more likely 
to imitate that model’s behavior or to follow the model’s exhorta- 
tions than children exposed to a model who was not the experi- 
menter. Grusec and Skubinski (1970) failed to find that a model’s 
verbalizations indicating the experimenter’s desire for charity af- 
fected most of their subjects. They did find, however, that such 
verbalizations from a nurturant model altered the donation be- 

avior of young girls. The authors interpreted the results as being 
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due to the observing girls’ inferring that the model’s verbalizations 
were direct commands. Independent evidence for this hypothesis 
is not available. 

In summary, explanations of children’s helping behavior 
which emphasize that such behavior reflects the child’s awarensss 
of his social responsibility or his desire to conform to the expecta- 
tions of the experimenter have received little empirical support. 

The foregoing review generally pertains to the failure of 
moral exhortations and “demand characteristic” statements to af- 
fect the donation behavior of children, but leaves open the ques- 
tion that some other form of verbal appeal might be effective. 
Midlarsky and Bryan (in press) did produce an exhortation ‘effect, 
and one that lasted for a week. Some children were exposed 
to charity exhortations which emphasized the positive conse- 
quences of giving for both the recipient and the benefactor. Other 
children heard exhortations which emphasized the material bene- 
fits of selfishness to the child and the possibility that the needy 
other would be embarrassed by receiving any contributions. Chil- 
dren who heard the charity exhortation donated significantly 
more than those who heard the exhortations stressing selfishness. 
Since there were no children exposed to a no-exhortation control 
condition, it was not possible to determine whether the charity 
exhortations increased donation, whether the selfishness exhorta- 
tions decreased them, or whether both had effects. As yet, 
however, there appears no basis upon which one can make reliable 
predictions concerning the effects of preachings upon children’s 
donations. 

While moral exhortations appear to have little or no effect 
upon children’s helping behavior, this does not mean that there 
is no effect whatsoever. A series of experiments (Bryan & Walbek, 
1970a; Bryan, Gault, & Barnett, 1971; Bryan, Redfield, & Mader, 

1971) demonstrated that children and adults judge others on 
the basis of their verbal expressions of the desirability of aiding 
needy others. People who verbally reject this value are likely 
to be judged negatively by others. As far as these judgments 
have interpersonal consequenc 


| : | es, it is important for the child 
to learn the appropriate "lip service" to this norm. 


Model as Source of Information 


A third explanation concerning imitative altruism suggests 


that the model provides the child informati і 

х tion as to the appropri- 
ate responses to be emitted within the particular icon (Bryan 
& Walbek, 1970a; Liebert & Fernandez, 1970; Staub, 1971). Pre- 
sumably the child, desiring to be “correct,” searches for cues 
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as to what is correct and acts accordingly. These explanations 
emphasize the importance of situationally specific rules, rather 
than either abstract values or the operation of very subtle cues. 

Several studies have shown that the model's behavior not 
only influences altruistic behavior, but also determines its direc- 
tion and magnitude. Liebert and Fernandez (1970) reported that 
children exposed to multiple models who donated a specified 
amount also donated that amount. Given adequate learning trials, 
children will not only crudely match the model's behavior but 
also will imitate it precisely. Harris (1971) found that fourth and 
fifth grade children would share with the model if the model 
had shared with them, would donate to charity if the model 
had done so, or would retain their winnings if that was the examp- 
lethey had witnessed. In a subsequent experiment, Harris (1971) 
also found third and fifth grade children were similarly in- 
fluenced by the model in their distribution of winnings across 
several charities. 

The child’s concern for the rules of the situation is probably 
most evident in Staub's work (1970; 1971). The extent to which 
helping behavior will occur depends on the way in which adults 
define the nature and degree of other behavior permitted by 
the child in the specific setting. This investigator reported that 
seventh graders were much more likely to intervene in an emer- 
gency situation to aid a girl in distress if they had prior verbal 
permission to enter the room in which the girl was presumably 
working (Staub, 1970). Simply informing subjects that they could 
enter a room to obtain drawing pencils increased the likelihood 
that a child would aid another child in distress. Staub (1971) 
also reported an experiment in which one group of seventh grade 
girls were given explicit permission to enter the room where 
the victim was situated, another group was given no information 
concerning entry into the critical room, while a third group was 
Specifically prohibited from entering the victim’s room. Girls who 
had received permission to enter the room were significantly more 
likely to initiate rescue efforts than children from the other two 
groups. Children who received no information regarding the per- 
missibility of entering the adjoining room acted similarly to those 
Who had received the prohibition instructions, causing Staub to 
Comment that “по information itself functioned as a severe prohi- 
bition. . . [1971, p. 141].” Finally, Grusec (19712) indicated that 
seven-year-old girls and eleven-year-old boys and girls would 
Tespond as much to verbalizations by the experimenter to donate 
as to the latter’s behavioral example, a somewhat surprising find- 
Ing given the results reported by other investigators (Bryan & 
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Walbek, 1970a, 1970b; Liebert & Poulos, 1971; Schwartz, 1970; 
Walbek, 1969). One explanation for this difference may be the 
fact that in Grusec’s verbalizations were embedded statements 
of the rules governing the game. It is possible, then, that children 
interpreted the donation act as being a requirement of playing 
the game used in the experiment. 

It would thus appear that children are indeed sensitive to 
possible prohibitions within the experimental setting, and by and 
large assume that behaviors which have not been demonstrated 
or verbally condoned are prohibited. As Staub (1971) has indicat- 
ed, it is likely that most of the early socialization training received 
by the child is prohibitory in nature. Parents probably do spend 
more time and energy in teaching the don'ts than the do’s. While 
such emphasis decreases anti-social behavior, it may also function 
to attenuate helping behavior. 


Inconsistency between Word and Deed 


Our final question concerns the impact of inconsistent cues 
upon children’s reactions to the situation. Modeling studies have 
generally failed to consider that children are frequently confront- 
ed with inconsistent exemplars. Considering the ambiguity in 
moral precepts, it would be astonishing if inconsistent models 
were not ubiquitous in the child’s world. It would seem reasonable 
to assume that most of us preach a much better game than we 
practice, and that hypocrisy is the rule rather than the exception. 
What is the impact of hypocrisy concerning helping upon the 
observing child? A number of experiments suggest that children 
do what they see the model do (Bryan & Walbek, 1970a, 1970b), 


that they evaluate him on the basis of what he says and does 


but not on the basis of his consistency i 
& Walbek, 19702. 17a, ncy in words and deeds (Bryan 


1970a, 1 Schwartz, 1970; Walbek, 1969), and 
that the child's social communication will be affected by the 
models words but not the model's deeds (Bryan & Walbek, 
19702). Thus the model's actions affect the child's actions; the 


model's words affect the child's words: ild' i 
of the model is the result of the t о 


мо main effects of the model’s 
words and deeds but not the interaction between them. While 
there is evidence that the imposition of double standards (one 
$ of rules for the authority which are more lenient than those 
T the child) will elicit anti-social behavior (Rosenhan, Frederick, 
Y urrows, 1968), there is no comparable evidence that hypocrisy 
(discrepancies in words and deeds from a single model) concern- 
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g donations will produce such effects. Noteworthy, however, 
the recent evidence concerning the impact of hypocrisy upon 
e hypocrite’s ability subsequently to influence the child, particu- 
arly the child above age nine. While Bryan, Redfield, and Mader 
971) failed to find that social approval from a hypocrite would 
se its effectivenss as a reward for first and second grade chil- 

pe. Midlarsky, Bryan, and Brickman (in press) did find such an 
| effect in two separate studies with slightly older children. In these 

Ж TAN some children were exposed to a model who prac- 
- ticed selfishness, others to a model who practiced charity, and 
t others to a model who failed either to give or to take his 
_ rewards. All children then heard the model exhort charity. Half 

f the children in each of the three conditions then received 
cial approval (e.g., “You're really nice to do that") every time 
e donated some winnings (either tokens or money) to a charity. 
€ remaining children did not receive such approval. In both 
| experiments, when the model acted selfishly but gave social ap- 
| E for the child's charitable act, the child would demonstrate 
© less charity than if no such approval from the selfish model were 
| forthcoming. Apparently, the effectiveness of social approval 
- upon the helping response is a function of the approver's own 
- Moral consistency. A hypocrite’s social approval for helping will 
be aversive to the child. 


jm AFFECTIVE STATES 


Although most attention has been devoted to attitudinal and 
rmative influences upon children's helping behavior, there 
“have been some studies of the effect of mood states upon such 
actions. Aronfreed (1968) argued that positive affect is a necessary 
Condition for an altruistic act (a helping act which involves sacrifice 
without obvious social or material gain). He suggested that such 
behavior is the result of a continguity conditioning procedure 
Wherein the donor's positive affect is conditioned by means of 
. empathic responses to the recipient’s positive affective reactions 
to the helping act. Empirical support for the importance of posi- 
tive affect is sparse, but available. Aronfreed and Paskal (1965) 


to sacrifice "m 8: m" candies on behalf of the recipient. In the 
er experiment, children's donation responses showed general- 
"ation to another measure, contributions to a charity. While these 
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experiments attempted to induce an affective state in the child 
by direct manipulations (a hug from the experimenter), other 
experiments (Bryan, 1971b; Midlarsky & Bryan, in press) explored 
the role of vicarious affective experience. These investigators be- 
lieved that children who witnessed a model demonstrate positive 
affect as a result of his charitable behavior would be more likely 
to donate than would children seeing no such affective change. 
Midlarsky and Bryan (in press) exposed some children to a model 
who demonstrated positive affect immediately after donating his 
winnings, while others witnessed the same affect expressions by 
the model after he had retained his winnings. Other children 
viewed a model who expressed the same positive affect, but such 
expressions were not contingent upon his generous (or selfish) 
behavior. As expected, there was an interaction between the 
model's affect expressions and his behavior in affecting the child's 
anonymous donations. Contingent affect expressions served to 
increase the child's imitative behavior. Additionally, Bryan 
(1971b) has provided evidence that slight temporal variations in 
the model's expressions of positive affect and his donating behav- 
ior will affect the child's generosity. The sooner the model's ex- 
pression of positive affect follows his donation response, the more 
likely were children to donate. It seems clear that an exemplar's 
affective response, whether or not directed to the child, serves 
an important role in affecting the child's helping behavior. 
. Sympathy or empathy for a victim is thought to be important 
in affecting children's rescue behavior (Aronfreed, 1968; Bryan 
& London, 1970; Lenrow, 1965). An experiment by Paskal and 
Aronfreed (Aronfreed, 1968) found that children whose helping 
responses were conditioned to a reduction in their own distress 
were more likely to aid another than children who had not under- 
gone such a conditioning procedure. In light of the public concern 
about the possible effects of media violence in extinguishing the 
viewer's empathic distress towards victims, it is surprising that 
there is so little research on this topic. Only one such study has 
been completed. Middlekauf (1970) tested the hypothesis that 
repeated exposure to a model's distress would extinguish the 
child's empathic distress and thus reduce the likelihood that the 
Miei ies would sacrifice an incentive in order to rescue the 
ictim. No support for the hypothesis was found. Hopefully more 


empirical investigations wi 
S t ll be addr essed to this important matt 


none is considerable work on the influence of a nurturant 
or experimenter in affecting aiding activity. It is with re- 
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gard to the role of nurturance that results pertaining to sharing 
or donation differ from those of rescue activity. Essentially, the 
nurturant model or experimenter has either no or a limited effect 
on donation behavior (Grusec, 1971b; Grusec & Skubinski, 1970; 
Midlarsky & Bryan, 1967; Rosenhan & White, 1967). Grusec 
(1971b) has suggested that children’s donation behaviors may 
be motivated by fear of disapproval. She has shown that in those 
situations in which children have interacted with a “warm” model, 
donations are attenuated. Presumably the “warm” model served 
to reduce the child’s fear of disapproval. On the other hand, 
Staub (1971) suggested that in an emergency situation it is to 
the child’s own benefit to reduce another’s distress so as to reduce 
his own empathically produced anxiety. A “warm” model may 
reduce the child’s fear of the experimenter’s disapproval for ini- 
tiating the rescue activity. Staub's (in press) finding that experi- 
menter “warmth” will increase children’s rescue behavior supports 
this hypothesis. 


SUBJECT VARIABLES 


The search for subject variables related to helping behavior 
continues. The positive correlation between age and donating 
has been repeatedly demonstrated (Bryan & Walbek, 1970a; Mid- 
larsky & Bryan, 1967; Rosenhan, 1969; Walbek, 1969; Wright, 
1942). Although the typical explanation is that older children 
have had more opportunity to learn the norm of social responsi- 
bility (e.g., Krebs, 1970), independent evidence of the operation 
of the norm has not been provided. It is equally possible that 
as children get older they are more capable of empathizing with 
victims and/or that they develop greater capabilities and compe- 
tence in initiating and completing the helping action (Staub, 
1970). The repeatedly found correlation between children’s ages 
and their donation behavior is yet to be adequately explained. 
There is some evidence, however, for a curvilinear relationship 
between age and rescue activity, although this finding does re- 
quire replication. Staub (1970) tested the readiness of kindergar- 
ten, first, second, fourth, and sixth grade children, either alone 
Or in same-sex pairs, to enter an adjoining room to aid a peer 
who was in distress. Unknown to the subjects, the “victim” was 
а taperecorded message. Rescue activity by an isolated child 
Showed a curvilinear relationship with age, increasing up to the 
fourth grade level and decreasing thereafter. Likewise, children 
who were in the company of a same-sex peer showed an increase 
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in rescue activity from the kindergarten to the first grade and 
a decrease in this activity after the second grade. 

The effects of birth order upon helping have been investigat- 
ed with equivocal results. Midlarsky and Bryan (1967), although 
not reported in the original manuscript, failed to find any correla- 
tion between donation behavior and number of siblings. Rosenhan 
(1969), however, found that, at ages six, seven, and eight, first 
and only borns tended to donate less than children with siblings, 
but they donated more at ages nine and ten. He suggests that 
first born children are socialized to dependency initially, but sub- 
sequently, with the onset and development of their siblings, are 
trained to assume greater responsibility for the welfare of others. 
This explanation requires that the increase in helping as a func- 
tion of age be associated only with later borns, not with only 
borns. As Rosenhan himself recognizes, such evidence is lacking. 
Staub (1970) found that, among boys, family size and birth order 
were unrelated to either sharing or helping. A negative relation- 
ship was found between the number of children in the family 
and rescue behavior among kindergarten girls, though no relation- 
ship was found between family size and sharing for the girl sub- 
jects. Staub also reported that youngest children helped a dis- 
tressed other less than did subjects with siblings, particularly in 
а group situation, and that older children with siblings tended 
to be more helpful than younger ones with siblings. These results 
do provide some tentative support to Rosenhan's hypothesis con- 
cerning the interaction of age with family size in affecting aiding 
behavior. 

Surprisingly little work has been done relating the economic 
status of the child to donation behavior, a занан important 
in adult donations (Sechrest & Flores, 1971). Rosenhan (1969) 
failed to find that family or per capita income was related to 
children’s donation behavior. Rosenhan Suggested that donation 


ДЫШ, x better predicted on the basis of the wealth 
1 at the moment of testi i 
ШУЫ йт (19713) esting than the wealth of his 


1 71a) failed to confirm this hypothesis. 
As previous reviewers have indicated (Bryan & London, 
1970), the need for social approval has been found to be both 
Positively and negatively correlated with donation behavior. More 
арн, Midlarsky and Bryan (in press) failed to find anycorrelation 
nd dis Social desirability scores with donations. They did 
100 ү É-— that scores on a social responsibility scale signifi- 
Hee у ene ted with donations across two separate testing epi- 
ез. Recently Mussen et al. (1970) explored the relationship 
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of a variety of personality dimensions to honesty and to altruism, 
the latter being indexed by children's behavior in a prisoner's 
dilemma game and by sociometric measures. The subjects were 
sixth grade children. As measured by the prisoner’s dilemma 
game, altruistic as compared to non-altruistic boys appear relative- 
ly “more self-confident, have fewer negative attitudes towards 
their homes and parents, and have mothers who appear to be 
easy-going, relaxed, and nurturant [p. 183].” Boys rated as al- 
truistic by their peers appeared to have mothers who are “direc- 
tive, authoritative and not highly permissive [p. 183].” There 
was no evidence that this measure is linked with maternal nur- 
turance, or with warmth, as assessed by the mother's questionnaire 
responses. Sociometric ratings were positively correlated with 
good peer relationship and the children’s feeling that their 
parents are “nurturant, generous and considerate [p. 184].” The 
pattern of correlates associated with the behavioral test of altruism 
was quite different for girls. Peer ratings of girls’ altruism were 
associated with permissive and considerate mothers and with the 
child's feelings of confidence within a social setting. Insofar as 
aconsiderable number of correlations were computed, these find- 
ings need to be cross-validated. Of interest was the correlation 
of honesty with altruism measures. Honesty measures reflected 
the subjects’ resistance to cheating on a ray-gun procedure. While 
the correlations between honesty and the two measures of altruism 
and between the altruism scores were unreported for boys, Mus- 
sen et al. (1970) indicated that no significant correlations were 
found between honesty or peer nominations of altruism and the 
behavioral measure of altruism among girls. These investigators 
concluded that the behavior of girls within the prisoner's dilemma 
game appears to have “little to do with their moral behavior 
ш social interaction [p. 185].” 


CONCLUSION 


Before any conclusions and speculations are offered, a caveat 
about the limitations of our knowledge in this area should be 
made. Most of the work reviewed in this paper is based upon 
laboratory studies, focusing upon the role of behavioral example 
and verbalized values, in affecting particular responses. With the 
difficulties in generalizing from the laboratory to the field, with 
the relatively narrow focus of the experiments so far conducted, 
апа with the multitude of apparently uncorrelated responses used 
to measure helping, any generalizations are tenuous at best. 
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Nonetheless, some will be offered. 

The norm of social responsibility in affecting children’s help- 
ing is frequently employed as an explanation for helping behav- 
iors. In fact, such statements are most often descriptive. Little 
evidence has been offered to demonstrate that verbal reminders 
of the social responsibility norm are sufficient to increase chil- 
dren’s helping responses. On the other hand, a wealth of data 
demonstrate that observing others behave in a helpful manner 
will elicit helping responses from children. If a helpful child is 
to be developed, it is likely that the socializing agent must do 
more than teach values; he must act in accordance with them. 
Children must be trained in the particular motor components 
necessary to be helpful. Behavioral demonstrations may provide 
this information; verbalized values often do not. 

Moreover, increasing information is becoming available con- 
cerning some of those characteristics of the helping model which 
will increase his influence on the child. Experimenter or model 
“warmth” towards the child, if non-contingent, may decrease do- 
nation behavior but increase children’s rescue attempts in situa- 
tions where proprieties are ambiguous. Apparently “warm” exper- 
imenters or models increase the child’s willingness to pursue his 
self-interests, presumably in the donation situation by not donat- 
ing and in the rescue situation by intervention behaviors. A 
model’s expressions of positive affect following his helpful 
response will increase the likelihood that the observing child will 
also make such a response. Apparently, families in which members 
model and Support expressions of affect and provide demon- 
strations of helping others are most conducive to the development 
of such behavior by children (Aronfreed, 1968; Lenrow, 1965; 
Rutherford & Mussen, 1968). In effect, helpful models, who are 
nying it and liking it, are most likely to evoke helping behavior. 

шору, recent evidence suggests that moral hypocrisy will 
attect the socializing agent's ability to influence helpfulness, The 
ае who preaches helping but practices self-indulgence will 

nc that his social approval of helping will be aversive to the 
child ү et al., in press). 

5 of this time, there is a myopic concern with the role 
of models in affecting sharing or donation behavior. Studies of 
В теп appear to be limited to Staub’s efforts. 
K P about rescue activity, this lacuna in 

.5- "oreover, many of the variables known 
ee ite g have received very limited attention by 
теп helping. Thus the impact of mood states, 
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feelings of competence, the relationship between the potential 
helper and the recipient, and group influences upon children’s 
helping have gone virtually unstudied. We appear to know much 
about the effects of helping models, but very little else. 

The search for personality and social correlates of children’s 
altruism has not been successful. The frequently replicated corre- 
lation of age and generosity has been left unexplained. The corre- 
lation between paper and pencil measures of social responsibility 
and helping behavior has not been clarifed by experimental work, 
and probably reflects the operation of a multitude of yet unknown 
variables. Other personality correlates of helping have been 
sought, not so much on the basis of theory or empirical findings, 
but rather on intuition. The efforts have yielded very little. 

Finally, given the practical importance often attributed to 
this area of study (Bronfenbrenner, 1970), it is surprising that 
no work has been conducted concerning the nature and the chan- 
nels by which society attempts to develop the helping person. 
While there appear a multitude of formal organizations assuming 
the role of character educators, studies of their effectiveness in 
the training of helping behavior have not been done. Perhaps 
of more importance in influence than formal agencies of character 
education is the impact of the mass media, particularly television. 
A number of studies have demonstrated that children’s helping 
behavior can be elicited through the presentation of television 
models who demonstrate helping (Bryan & Schwartz, 1971). It 
is also clear that children spend an enormous amount of time 
viewing television. Yet virtually no information is available con- 
cerning the frequency or nature of such themes, or whether such 
frequent themes as aggression might attenuate children’s helping. 
Casual observation suggests that much of aggressive action depict- 
ed in television shows is that of rescue or helping behavior. 
Whether such models then teach aggression, helpfulness, or vio- 
lent helpfulness remains a moot point, but an important question. 
Descriptive data concerning helping themes in school texts and 
the mass media would allow us to obtain a better understanding 
of the cultural influences currently operating in affecting values 
or actions related to helping activity. , 

It appears that little thought has been given to the cost of 
the development of a “concerned” citizen. A helpful person may 
Well be intrusive (e.g., invade our privacy), moralistic (e.g., prevent 
us from "doing our thing"), or simply conforming to the status 
quo of proprieties (Bronfenbrenner, 1970). That is, a helpful per- 
Son with all of his "good" intentions may well violate a variety 
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of personal freedoms that we cherish. Moreover, developing and 
valuing helping behavior may well violate cultural values held 
by many. Concern for others may well be incompatible with the 
values of self-sufficiency, wealth, and competition (Berkowitz & 
Friedman, 1967; Rutherford & Mussen, 1968). Whatever the na- 
ture of the costs, it is naive to assume that there will be none. 
Perhaps the price will be worth paying. At least it should be 
known. 
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Findings relating personality and demographic variables to prosocial 
behavior are reviewed. Original research results are then presented. 
"These results show that different personal dispositions are related 
to various forms of prosocial behavior in different ways. The traditional 
search for general correlates of prosocial behavior is viewed as short- 
sighted. Attention is drawn to the relation of situational payoffs to 
Personal dispositions, interactions among predictors, assessment of 
independence among predictors, and to situational shifts in personal- 
ity. 


, There are two major approaches to the issue at hand. The 
first has centered on situationally induced states and has attempted 
to isolate factors that influence prosocial behavior within a given 
Situation. The Darley and Latané (1968) research on bystanders 
in emergencies; studies by Rosenhan and White (1967), Bryan 
and Test (1967), and others on the effects of models; the work 
of Berkowitz and Daniels (1963) and Schopler and Bateson (1965) 
оп the effects of others’ dependency; and Isen's (1970) research 
Оп the “warm glow" of success are all excellent examples of this 
approach. Our task, however, will be to elucidate the second 
major approach to prosocial behavior, an approach centering 
on historically dependent dispositions. 

In part, the emphasis on personal dispositions stems from 
the fact that situational studies typically account for relatively 
small, although significant, amounts of the variance in observed 
behavior. People import into experimental situations particu- 
larized ways of viewing the world, idiosyncratic motives, and vary- 
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ing sensitivities and values. “The situation” is not a constant, but 
highly dependent on who is viewing it and his particular back- 
ground. Thus, measures of individual dispositions are utilized 
in order to reduce error variance and increase the proportion 
of behavior that can be accounted for systematically. Also of criti- 
cal significance is the heuristic value of individual difference re- 
search. Such study has vital linkages to other domains of inquiry. 
If achievement motivation is found to be correlated negatively 
with prosocial behavior in a variety of settings, we have opened 
a new vista for those whose primary interest is in achievement 
motivation. If aggressive tendencies correlate negatively with pro- 
social behavior, we have also added another dimension to the 
research on the early socialization of aggression. Studies of socio- 
economic correlates also contribute to developing theories of social 
structure. Such research thus speaks to more than a single issue 
and enriches the field. In addition, most dispositional variables 
can subsequently be translated into situational manipulations. If 
self-esteem or anxiety scores are found related to prosocial acts, 
it becomes immediately apparent that self-esteem and anxiety 
would be fruitful to explore as situationally induced states. For 
these and other reasons, individual dispositions have become an 
important focus of empirical attention. 

i Our discussion will proceed in two parts. First we will summa- 
rize briefly the present state of knowledge regarding individual 
orientations to prosocial behavior. We will discuss the range of 
correlates that have been explored and central findings that have 
emerged. We shall then critically examine the form that such 
research has taken to date, It is our view that the major methods 
of inquiry utilized to date do not hold significant promise. Major 
alterations in direction and Scope are required for survival of 


the enterprise. Original data will be presented to illustrate several 
of our arguments. 


CORRELATES or POSITIVE SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 


Our review will first center on what are traditionally viewed 
as enduring personality traits, 


See ) 5, and on their predictive relationship 

lations in prosocial activity. Second, we will discuss research 
concerned with differing tendencies toward prosocial behavior 
ШҮ the people ОЁ varying sex, age, and economic backgrounds. 

15 case It 15 assumed that demographic classification repre- 
sents a confluence of background experiences that condition the 
individual’s response to situations in which others can be helped. 
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Defining the dependent variable, prosocial behavior, is a slippery 
enterprise. By and large we intend to cover studies in which 
an individual has benefited another (or others). Whether specific 
behaviors are perceived to be beneficial is likely to vary depending 
on the perceiver’s position. Actors, recipients, and scientific ob- 
servers may have quite differing perspectives on the matter. For 
review purposes we have chosen to consider studies in which 
the scientific observer has classified the actor’s behavior as benefi- 
cial (or potentially so) to the recipient. 


Trait Dispositions 

Several studies have found correlations between measures 
of socially oriented personality characteristics and prosocial behav- 
ior and attitudes. Turner (1948) found a positive relationship 
for adolescent subjects among measures of social skills, good com- 
munity relations and a grasp of social standards (as they were 
evaluated by parents or social workers), and a rating scale measure 
of altruism. Cattell and Horowitz (1952) also found a link between 
cyclothymia (social extroversion assessed by dormmate ratings) 
and ethical attitudes among females, while Friedrichs (1960), 
using fraternity members and self-ratings, found sociability, in- 
group involvement, and attractiveness as a friend related to altru- 
ism among college students. Females high in need for affiliation 
(Ribal, 1963) have been found more altruistic, and socially depen- 
dent children have been found more willing to share with others 
(Rutherford & Mussen, 1968). Ugurel-Semin (1952) characterized 
her sample of generous children, those who gave away more 
huts to a peer than they kept for themselves, as more dependent 
than those who preferred an equal or selfish division. In contrast, 
Korte (1969) failed to find a correlation between prosocial behav- 
ior and deference, autonomy, and submissiveness. 

With this emphasis on social dependency it might be expected 
that need for social approval and social responsibility ratings 
would be correlated with prosocial behavior. Yet neither Ruther- 
ford and Mussen (1968) working with nursery school children 
9n need approval, nor Darley and Latané (1968) who related 
differences in both need approval and social responsibility to 
giving help in an emergency found positive results. In addition, 
Staub and Sherk (1970) found need for social approval among 


- Children was negatively correlated with sharing candy with an 


unknown peer. 
. Negative correlations have frequently been found between 
antisocial, competitive, or aggressive behavior and prosocial 
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responses. Turner (1948) found a negative relationship between 
antisocial behavior and a scale of altruism; Cattell and Horowitz 
(1952) found paranoic-schizoid tendencies related negatively to 
their prosocial scale; Ribal (1963) found need for dominance 
associated negatively with altruism, defined in this case as scoring 
in the highest quartile for nurturance and the lowest quartile 
for succorance on the Edwards Personal Preference Inventory; 
and Rutherford and Mussen (1968) discovered negative correla- 
tions among nursery school children between hostility, competi- 
tiveness, quarrelsomeness, and aggressiveness and giving candy 
to others. 

Evidence also suggests that achievement motivation and polit- 
ical values are related to prosocial behavior, but the nature of 
such relationships is clouded by inconsistent findings. Ribal (1963) 
reported a negative relationship between achievement motivation 
and his scale of altruism. Achievement motivation has also been 
positively related to cheating behavior (Mischel & Gilligan, 1964). 
Yet, Lenrow (1965) reported that the most helpful children were 
those who could best overcome obstacles to their goals in the 
nursery school setting. In spite of the ethnocentric component 
of the authoritarian F scale and the positive relationship between 
authoritarianism and distrust for others (Deutsch, 1960), there 
is little indication that authoritarians are less helpful to others. 
Darley and Latané (1968) found no relationship between either 
authoritarianism or Machiavellianism and helping behavior, nor 
did Sawyer (1966) in his study of YMCA students. However, 
Friedrichs (1960) found both political conservativism and authori- 
tarianism to relate positively to altruism. 

Of additional concern in predicting prosocial behavior have 
been moral and ethical principles. Kohlberg (1964, 1969) and 
Hoffman (1963) have demonstrated a relationship between con- 
science development and prosocial behavior. MacDonald (1966) 
found a high correlation between religious values and altruism. 
And London (1970), writing about Christians who rescued Jews 
from the Nazis, characterized them as having a strong identifica- 
tion with a morally oriented Parent. Yet Hartshorne and May 
(1928, 1929) found total scores in helpfulness only minimally 
related to honesty, 

Closely related are variables concerned with situational aware- 
ness and control. Schwartz (1968b) developed two independent 
factors related to adult willingness to perform prosocial acts. He 
proposes that individuals vary in the degree to which they judge 


the impact of their behavior on others and to which they feel 
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personally responsible for the consequences of their behavior on 
others. Subjects who scored high on Awareness of Consequences 
to others of their behavior and Ascription of Responsibility to 
themselves were most likely to be rated as considerate, reliable, 
and helpful by their peers. Ascription of Responsibility scores 
alone predicted voluntary participation in social service work by 
undergraduates (Schwartz, 1968a) and helping in emergencies 
(Schwartz & Clausen, 1970). 

Ina related vein, Gore and Rotter (1963) found that students 
who perceived themselves in control of their fates were more 
likely to volunteer for civil rights activities than those who felt 
controlled by external conditions. Staub (1968) and Midlarsky 
(1968) have similarly found that subjects high in internal locus 
of control are more likely to engage in prosocial behavior. 


Age, Socioeconomic Class, and Education 


In general, within the range of nursery school to late adoles- 
cence increasing age appears positively related to prosocial activi- 
ty. Handlon and Gross (1959), testing preschoolers and upper 
elementary children, found more generosity in giving up pennies 
or seals in the older samples. Midlarsky and Bryan (1967) report- 
ed 8 to 10-year-olds giving away more candy than 5 to 7-year 
olds. Ugurel-Semin (1952), Harris (1967), Wright (1942), and 
Bryan and Walbeck (1969) also found a relationship between 
generosity and age. Staub (1970), however, found limits to this 
relationship such that younger children were more likely than 
older to disobey a rule in order to help. Among adults, Galtung 
(1968) reports equivocal findings in an extensive public opinion 
poll regarding aid-giving in Norway. Approval for the Norwegian 
Peace Corps was generally lowest for those under thirty and over 
Sixty. Yet in approving overall international aid programs по. 
consistent pattern could be discerned. ў 

Investigations have also used socioeconomic, educational, and 
entrepreneurial variables as predictors. Havighurst and Taba 
(1949) found educational level positively correlated with social 
responsibility. Almond and Verba (1963) also found generosity 
and considerateness correlated with educational level. Doland and 
Adelberg (1967) found that upper-middle class children were 
More willing than lower class children to share their pictures. 
Berkowitz and Friedman (1967) attempted a more ambitious 
Study wherein a middle class sample was subdivided into self- 
employed or salaried families and compared on a number of 
Conditions with lower class people. Overall the bureaucratic (sala- 
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ried) group worked harder to help another person than did lower 
class subjects or entrepreneurs. However, the entrepreneurial 
group proved most sensitive to the amount of prior help given 
them and to the status of the recipient of their potential aid. 
Carrying this framework abroad, Berkowitz classified a sample 
of teenage male English students as bureaucratic middle class 
or working class. (Entrepreneurial subjects could not be enlisted 
in sufficient numbers despite the pay offered.) While the findings 
did not parallel those found in the United States, both lower 
and middle class students helped less when engaged with partners 
from another group than someone from their own group. Find- 
ings concerning class differences are additionally mixed, as Muir 
and Weinstein (1962) demonstrated when they investigated dif- 
ferences between upper-middle and lower class housewives in 
norms of social obligation. Lower class women were more giving, 
helpful, and interested in “mutual aid” than the more “legalistic” 
and “reciprocity-oriented” middle class women. Galtung (1968), 
reporting on socioeconomic differences in attitudes toward giving 
international assistance, found an overall trend for upper class 
persons in Norway to be more positive to all forms of aid than 
lower class people. A closer look reveals variations in this conclu- 
sion, however, such that the lower-middle class respondents were 
most rejecting of costly social reforms where the beneficiaries 
are underdeveloped nations. While middle class people frequently 
are described as more altruistic, Ugurel-Semin’s (1952) research 
with the children of Istanbul found a reversal in selfishness, with 
the poorest least selfish. Sawyer's (1966) YMCA students from 
the lower-middle class were also more willing to be generous 


va йе and foe alike than either business or social science stu- 
ents. 


Sex Differences 


, Despite many studies which have tested for sex differences 
in elementary school, it cannot be stated unequivocally that one 
Hs 18 consistently more altruistic than another. As Krebs (1970) 
has pontea out, the majority of studies on young children haye 
ound no sex differences; studies with older children and adults 


have been completely contradictory. Among adults, Darley and 
ranae (1968) found that women came to ае less frequente 
y than men as the number of bystanders increased. In further 
research they found no sex differences, nor did Piliavin, Rodin, 
bs. sm (1969) in their subway collapse studies. Schwartz 
КА ausen (1970) replicated the initial study, assessing number 
апа competence of bystanders, information appropriate for ac- 
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tion, and ascription of responsibility. Women were less likely to 
report the emergency when others were present, although direct 
help was unaffected unless another bystander was medically ex- 
pert. In this latter case, reporting the trouble increased and direct 
help decreased. Information and ascription of responsibility af- 
fected the speed and type of help similarly for both sexes. 

As Latané and Darley (1970) have pointed out: “Wherever 
there is an element of danger or requirement of skill and authority 
in responding to a situation, then a moderately competent male 
present іп a mixed group . . . is expected to take charge." To 
some extent the sex differences reported above probably reflect 
this norm. However, it is quite likely that changing the experi- 
mental site (e.g., to the domestic context) or the age of the victim, 
(e.g., children) would dramatically alter the general findings that 
women are less helpful than men in emergencies. 

Support for this latter line of thinking comes from the early 
study by Hartshorne and May (1929). They found girls scored 
higher than boys on scales measuring helpfulness and service. 
In a separate study, girls were also rated by their teachers as 
more considerate and socially responsible (Bronfenbrenner, 
1961). Sugarman (1970) found that girls displayed a more altruis- 
tic orientation than boys on a pencil and paper measure. Women 
are also found to engage in more charitable activity (London 
& Bower, 1968) and to be more aware of others and able to 
take another’s point of view (Gough, 1960). This latter finding 
is important in light of Aronfreed’s (1968) research showing the 
importance of empathy in motivating altruistic acts. Schopler and 
Bateson (1965) varied the degree of dependence of a potential 
aid recipient for subjects of both sexes. As the dependency of 
the person in need increased, the male subjects became less al- 
truistic and the female subjects became more so. Schopler and 
Bateson attributed their findings to male reactance against the 
power demands of the dependent one. After several unsuccessful 
attempts, Berkowitz (1967) was able to replicate the finding. He 
hypothesized that self-concern had been the intervening variable 
affecting helpfulness in his study and the previous studies by 
Schopler. Later research has shown the negative effects on altru- 
КОЛУ by elevated self-concern for both sexes (Berkowitz, 


Religious Differences 

Denominational differences in prosocial behavior do not 
Prove consistent. Rokeach (1970) tested the values held by a sam- 
ple of over 1000 respondents and found “helpful” valued most 
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highly by Protestants and Catholics and least by non-believers, 
with Jews in the mid-range. A negative relationship was found, 
however, between social compassion (as tested by reactions to 
Martin Luther King’s assassination) and religious values, especially 
for Protestants. No relationship between the two variables was 
found for Catholics. Kirkpatrick (1949) concluded that intensity 
of religious belief was negatively correlated with humanitarianism, 
as assessed by attitudes toward criminals, blacks, and foreigners. 
Gergen and Gergen (1970) also found Protestants and Catholics 
less pacifistic than Jews or the nonreligious in the case of the 
Vietnam war. In Cline and Richards’ (1965) work, atheists and 
believers proved equally helpful. A resolution to some of these 
conflicting findings has been suggested by dichotomizing the 
churchgoers between those who find comfort, security, entertain- 
ment, or social benefit from attendance and those who value 
the religious experience beyond the more extraneous virtues. 
Among the former group one is more likely to find the preju- 
diced, hypocritical, and ethnocentric, while among the latter, the 
compassionate and the Good Samaritans (Allport & Ross, 1967; 
Wright, 1971; Brannon, 1970). 


Racial and International Comparisons 


Although neither race nor national origin have been investi- 
gated extensively, a few studies have generated interesting results. 
Piliavin, Rodin, and Piliavin (1969) arranged for experimental 
accomplices to collapse on New York subways, varying the race 
and condition (drunk or sick) of the target person. Differences 
in race were only relevant in helping when the “victim” was drunk. 
Then people were most likely to give succor to members of their 
own race. In an experiment involving hapless shoppers with bro- 
ken shopping bags, Wispé and Freshley (1971) investigated race 
differences. They found an interaction with sex such that black 
men were most helpful and black women least helpful in aiding 
the person holding the bag. While these results are titillating, 
much more research is necessary. 

In the domain of international differences, Berkowitz (1966) 
seared differences in willingness to help between boys in Oxford, 
eee and their Couterparts in Madison, Wisconsin. He found 
(1968 es doar them in terms of overall helpfulness. Feldman’s 
oe ) study testing reactions of people in Boston, Paris, and 

oe Tequests for Mailing a stamped or unstamped letter 
ши directions yielded mixed results. Bostonians were most 
ikely to give help to a fellow countryman. Athenians were signifi- 
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cantly higher than the other two samples in refusals of all types. 
Parisians and Bostonians were more likely to help when the cost 
was lowest. While these studies may be suggestive of cross-national 
differences, appropriate controls have not been utilized. And too, 
given the fact that national origin as a variable confounds so 
many differences (e.g., education, historical perspective, economic 
status, aspiration level, social norms, values, and religious beliefs), 
such research is of little more than historical interest. 


An EMPIRICALLY BASED EVALUATION OF CONTEMPORARY 
RESEARCH 


As we have seen, the vast proportion of the research relating 
trait disposition to prosocial behavior has utilized simple correla- 
tional procedures. А single trait or individual difference measure 
is typically correlated with a single type of prosocial act or attitude. 
This single variable correlational approach has a long tradition in 
the personality-social domain, and the form of research carried 
out today differs little from that conducted at the turn of the 
century (Marlowe & Gergen, 1968). However, it is unfortunate 
that the hand of tradition plays such a strong role in guiding 
contemporary research. Built into this approach are serious short- 
comings, and until more refined techniques can be adopted (and 
in some cases developed anew) we shall remain in the quagmire 
of evanescent relations among variables, conflicting findings, and 
low-order correlation coefficients. i 

In the remaining pages we shall concentrate on four major 
shortcomings of the single variable correlational approach as it 
has been applied to prosocial behavior. In order to vivify our 
arguments, we shall utilize data from a recently conducted study. 
It will be helpful if we first describe briefly the methods employed 
апа present a number of important findings. 

Seventy-two upper-level Swarthmore College students 
enrolled in a course in personality theory completed a battery 
of personality tests during the initial class session. The battery 
included seven subscales of the Edwards Personal Preference In- 
ventory (Edwards, 1954), a scale measuring consistency of self- 
Perception (Gergen & Morse, 1967; Morse & Gergen, 1970), 
Zuckerman’s test of sensation seeking (Zuckerman, Kolin, Price, 
& Zoob, 1964), and a test of self-esteem (deCharms & Rosenbaum, 
1960). All students were advised to fill out the scales as honestly 
as possible, in that they would subsequently be able to gain in 
self-understanding through comparison with class norms. Identi- 
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fying codes were used to protect the identity of each student. 

Prosocial behavior took the form of actual volunteering to 

render help. Five separate measures were obtained at the close 
of the following class session. A mimeographed plea from the 
Department of Psychology was given out to all the students. They 
were told that the department had a great need for student help 
during the semester, and wished to enlist the voluntary aid of 
any students who would be willing to render assistance. Neither 
material rewards nor extra course credit were offered for any 
services. Since there is generally a high level of rapport between 
the students and faculty menbers and since similar cooperative 
ventures had previously been successful, this request was not ex- 
traordinary. The specific needs of the department were as follows: 
(a) help in counseling male students from a nearby high school 
who wished advice on personal problems (students not wishing 
to consult with school authorities and not having funds for profes- 
sional help); (b) help in counseling female high school students 
on the same basis; (c) aid in carrying out a faculty research project 
on deductive thinking, a project for which funds were unavailable; 
(d) aid in carrying out research on unusual states of consciousness 
on the same basis; and (e) assistance in collating and assembling 
materials for further use by the class. Students could volunteer 
rhein help for any number of these tasks or projects, from none 
to five. 
. In carrying out this study, we were more interested in gather- 
ing data to exemplify a wide variety of other research done in 
the past on altruism than in studying altruism per se. However, 
we did hope to clarify certain problems evidenced in past work, 
problems that will soon become clear. 

In the subsequent analysis of the data, correlations were com- 
puted between each of the ten trait measures and each of the 
five types of prosocial behavior. Inasmuch as males and females 
pis Te systematically on almost all the trait measures, separate 

rrelations were conducted for the male (n — 37) and the female 
(a = 35) sample. By chance, five significant correlations might 
е expected. The results revealed twenty-nine significant findings, 
almost six times greater than chance expectation. 
| en eR (p F .05) findings have been arrayed in Table 
a pi eva С, езе results most fruitfully in the context 
Bodipgs , € of them relying directly on the present 
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Personality and Situational Payoff 


As we have seen, the major quest of researchers has been 
to seek out trait dispositions or other individual differences that 
will predict prosocial activity. General statements of the type, 
“Gregariousness is negatively associated with prosocial behavior,” 
or “Need approval is positively associated with prosocial behav- 
ior,” are viewed as significant goals. As useful as such laws might 
be, the findings in Table 1 make it quickly apparent that such 
a venture is misguided. As can be seen there is very little consis- 
tency in the traits that successfully predict prosocial behavior in 
the various forms represented here. In first considering the males, 
we find those high in need for nurturance are more likely to 
volunteer to help in counseling other males (r = +.41), yet nur- 
turance plays no role in predicting other forms of prosocial behav- 
ior for males. Need for abasement is correlated negatively with 
counseling both males and females and with offering help on 
research on deductive thinking, but no other trait predicts in 
more than two of the five contexts. In addition, only five of 
the seven traits that predict significantly yield similar correlations 
in more than one case. Not only do single traits generally fail 
to predict more than one type of prosocial activity, but in two 
cases the dimensions predict in opposite directions. Sensation seek- 
ing predicts positively to helping in research on unusual states 
of consciousness, but negatively to volunteering for research on 
deductive thinking (the difference between the two is significant 
at beyond the .05 level); similarly, those high in need for auton- 
omy did not volunteer to help counsel females (smart menl), 
but did desire to help in collating and assembling materials for 
class use (again the difference is significant, p < .05). 

The female data provide much the same pattern. Only six 
of the dimensions that successfully predict prosocial behavior do 
ei in more than one context. In two cases, we find reversals 
о heec d cout we find a positive relationship 
vue aient tt т o Fa a negative relationship to collating 
level). A Für vum I holds HN uv me | 
ren AS Шаг reversal holds in the case of self-consistency; 

p positively related to helping in deductive thinking ге- 

ge negatively to counseling males. 
CMS "e ЫШ, үп finding trait-dimensions that generally рге- 
tie study can dl Ctivities, we find that all ten traits utilized in 
у can be related to prosocial behavior. However, whether 


a relationship. €xists and the nature of this relationship depends 
on the type of situation in question. 
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Let us elaborate on this fact from the point of view of ex- 
change theory (Thibaut & Kelley, 1959; Gergen, 1969). As the 
social context is altered, so too are the payoffs available to the 
individual. Each social context allows the individual a certain 
range of response alternatives, which alternatives may be reward- 
ing or punishing in various degrees; and each context provides 
positive or negative outcomes directly to the individual. Thus, 
the response alternatives allowed those who counsel males might 
include giving advice and learning about others; the payoff pro- 
vided by the counselee might include his respect and gratitude. 
For other contexts, a different variety of outcomes might be avail- 
able. Helping in research on unusual states of consciousness might 
allow the person to enter into such states himself, while he might 
also anticipate a positive graduate school recommendation from 
the senior researcher. 

Whether or not each of these situations stimulates the individ- 
ual to help depends on his individual needs, aims, values, and 
so on. In effect, people have differing payoff preferences, and 
depending on these preferences they will migrate toward one 
or another social context. Thus the male who is high on nur- 
turance needs and finds self-abasement painful will lean toward 
prosocial activity that provides the greatest payoff, namely, coun- 
seling other males. The individual who has a high need for change 
and seeks sensation will volunteer to help where he may have 
his “mind blown.” 

On a more general level, searching for the trait dispositions 
or individual differences that account for variability in prosocial 
behavior seems fruitless. Various types of prosocial activities will 
appeal to or motivate people for different reasons. The complex 
of payoffs for reporting a fire, rescuing the dying, sending lost 
letters, giving away candy, returning wallets, contributing to chari- 
ties, helping people of other ethnic origins, and so on are all 
different. The types of persons who will choose to engage in 
Such activities can be expected to differ in each case. 

It can be rebutted that at some level of abstraction similarities 
exist among all these forms of behavior, and at this level of homo- 
geneous payoffs certain types of persons should consistently be 
drawn into action. However, it is extremely difficult to define 
precisely what the nature of this similarity is. Macaulay and Ber- 
kowitz (1970) have used the term “altruism” to refer to a wide 
number of prosocial behaviors; they define it as: “behavior carried 
out to benefit another without anticipation of rewards from exter- 
nal sources [p. 3].” However, this view obscures the issue. In 
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many cases, such as rescuing those in need or in emergency situa- 
tions, direct social rewards are quite likely to result, and it would 
be naive to think that such rewards never cross the minds of 
those involved. In less obvious cases, such as anonymously contri- 
buting to charities or sending on a lost letter, one can hardly 
be sure that people will not utilize the fact of their behavior 
to secure subsequent rewards. “Momma, today I won some money 
and I gave half of it to help . . .” and, “You know, Ruth, the 
strangest thing happened today; I found this wallet lying on the 
street and . . .” are communications that invite others’ indul- 
gence. Ruling such rewards out by definition discourages what 
should be a central concern in this area. 

If there were prosocial behaviors for which absolutely no 
rewards were obtained from external sources, then of course 
one would assume that internal rewards would account for the 
variance across situations. However, because of the wide range 
of behaviors to be accounted for, it is difficult to specify what 
internal rewards are relevant. Some internal rewards (e.g., “I 
am a good person”) may operate in one situation, and others 
(e.g., "This is really exciting") may operate in others. We can 
envision people who generally derive pleasure from being altruistic 
or helpful. For several reasons, however, scales assessing such 
general dispositions are hardly satisfying. When significant corre- 
lations emerge, they tell us only that people who value altruism, 
who feel responsible for helping others, also act altruistically and 
do help others. Such findings are hardly surprising; they simply 
indicate that people do what they say they like to do. In addition, 
because of the range of additional payoffs inherent in the situa- 
tion, one can hardly expect such general orientations to correlate 
consistently across various contexts. A person may generally desire 
to help others, but if helping in the particular situation means 
hours of fatigue and boredom, or running a strong risk of losing 
his life, the Beneral desire is likely to be irrelevant. 

Pk bg aia then, is a trait disposition approach that 
ond ? account the nature of the situation and the helping 
Я Soi one ae The more similar the character of the payoffs 
ЧЫСЫ aa mo another, the more likely the same trait 
the fane LESE na € accurate predictions across situations. By 
prosoctal beha mo € extent to which correlations will emerge In 
ЖОПЫ decay зон situations will depend on the similarity 
to be placed on ех Rr an immediate level, there is a premium 
ity and skuadon р: ments exploring the interaction of personal- 

+ In studies of modeling effects, for example, 
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it is quite possible that certain dispositions will positively relate 
to prosocial behavior with the model present, and drop to insignif- 
icance or reverse themselves in the control conditions. Some types 
of persons may respond more rapidly to cries for help when 
only few others are present; others may leap to action only when 
an audience is at hand. Systematic alterations of the situation 
with accompanying assessment of differential personality contri- 
butions would add much to understanding. 


Interactions Among Predictors 


In the vast majority of the studies summarized above, the 
independent relationship between one or more predictor variables 
(trait dispositions) and a measure of prosocial behavior have been 
examined. Thus, for example, three different correlation coeffi- 
cients may be reported, each indicating the correlation between 
one of three trait measures and the prosocial activity in question. 
Such an approach is defective on several counts. One prominent 
difficulty is that concentrating on isolated predictor variables 
masks important interactions among variables. Correlations that 
appear in the total population may wash out or reverse themselves 
in specific subpopulations. Zero-order correlations in the total 
population may mask highly significant relationships within sub- 
populations. An indication of the importance of such interactions 
can be obtained from the present data. 

In Table 1 we have subdivided the total sample by sex, and 
assessed the correlations of single variables within these subdivi- 
sions. In form, this is similar to dividing a sample into “highs” 
and “lows” on any single trait variable and assessing the effects 
of another trait variable (divided into “highs” and “lows”) within 
each of the subgroups. We thus learn whether the second variable 
predicts similarly for different values of the first. By using “mod- 
erator variables” (Ghiselli, 1963; Kogan & Wallach, 1964) in this 
Way, important interactions among predictors can be isolated. 

Table 1 has been arranged so that whenever a significant 
correlation is listed for one sex, the coefficient is also included 
for the opposite sex group. Thus for males we find nurturance 
correlates +.41 with counseling males, and the correlation is only 
+.09 in the female sample. The results are enlightening. Out 
of 13 significant correlations in the male sample and 16 in the 
female, there are only five significant correlations for the same 
variables in opposite sexed samples. Abasement relates negatively 
to counseling males in both samples; order carries a positive asso- 
ciation with counseling females in each sample; change bears 
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a positive relationship with experimentation in altered states of 
consciousness for both sexes; sensation seeking relates positively 
to researching unusual states of consciousness in both; and auton- 
omy predicts positively to collating for both samples. In the re- 
maining 24 cases, the personality measure predicts successfully 
within the male or the female sample. Personality dimensions 
that predict successfully for males do not generally do so for 
females; those which serve as optimal predictors for females do 
not do so for males. In two cases, the correlations actually reverse 
themselves to a significant degree. Self-consistent males tend not 
to volunteer to aid research on unusual states of consciousness, 
and for females there is a nonsignificant trend in the opposite 
direction; the difference between the two correlations is signifi- 
cant (p < .05). Likewise, males who seek sensation avoid research 
on deductive thinking, while there is a nonsignificant trend for 
female sensation seekers to choose such an activity; the difference 
between the two correlations also exceeds chance expectation (p 
< .05). 

In sum, there is widespread evidence of interaction among 
predictor variables. In particular, identical personality traits do 
not generally operate in similar ways for both males and females. 
Of course, using sex as the moderator variable in this case was 
in part arbitrary. Other moderators could have been selected. 
If the population had been split on the basis of self-esteem, we 
would have undoubtedly found that many personality variables 
that predict well for persons low in self-esteem do not do so 
for high, and vice versa. In working with large numbers of vari- 
ables, the difficult question emerges as to whether all interactions 
among all variables should be assessed. At the outset the task 
seems enormous. In such cases, it could be enlightening if com- 
puter programs especially geared to detect interactions among 
series of predictors were used. The Automatic Interaction Detec- 
up nd rd a eea y of Michigan (Andrews, 
We he PERR ur ), is designed to do just this; it could 
strongly бй ot s LI bi ne ORE Gara 

stance cannot be maintained (Zedeck, 1971). 


Isolating the Independent Effects of Predictors 


While detecting interactions among predictors is a highly 


eat refinement, it does not carry us far enough. An additional 
Problem pervading research in this area is the failure to isolate 


the independent contribution made by each of a series of predic- 


tor variables. While researchers frequently use a series of predic- 
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tor variables, they seldom assess the inter-correlations among pre- 
dictors, and, thus, meaningful interpretation of results is ob- 
scured. It is impossible to know how many and which variables 
are truly accounting for significant results. Let us illustrate the 
importance of utilizing such controls with our own data. 

All trait variables were first intercorrelated for males and 
females separately. This allowed us to assess, for each of the 
five situations, whether significant relations existed among any 
of the predictors. The emergence of significant correlations be- 
tween two predictors immediately raised the question of whether 
both variables were contributing independently to prediction, and 
if so,in what magnitude. In the present case, among males signifi- 
cant correlations among predictors were found in each of the 
five situations; for the females, such correlations emerged in three 
of four situations (in the fifth there was only one significant 
predictor). Widespread contamination among predictors was thus 
revealed, rendering problematic many inferences that might be 
immediately drawn from Table 1. 

Of the 12 significant correlations in the male sample, 8 in- 
volved only two predictor variables within a subgroup of predic- 
tors for any test situation. Thus in the case of males counseling 
females, only order and autonomy were correlated; neither order 
nor autonomy correlated additionally with abasement. When only 
two variables were correlated, first order partial correlations were 
Computed. The partial correlations establish the amount of 
Variance accounted for by each of the predictors, holding the 
other constant. Several results indicate the value of this procedure. 

1. Inthe male sample both order and autonomy are correlat- 
ed significantly with volunteering for counseling females. They 
are also significantly correlated with each other (r = +.41). When 
order is held constant, autonomy continues to account for a signif- 
‘cant proportion of the variance in prosocial behavior; likewise 
when autonomy is held constant, order holds its own. The magni- 
tude of the initial correlations is reduced in this way, but both 
the initial findings deserve recognition. А 

2. In the male sample, both change and sensation seeking 
ате correlated significantly with assisting in research on unusual 
a of consciousness and with each other (r = 4.34). When 

nge is partialled out, sensation seeking continues to account 
Rl Significant amount of the variance. However, with te 
oue held constant, change fails to predict significantly. The 

ginal correlation was thus misleading. 
In the case of females, both self-esteem and autonomy 
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predict willingness to collate and assemble class materials. Both 
are correlated with each other (r = +.34). With self-esteem par- 
tialled out, autonomy correlates only .16 with the dependent 
variable in comparison to the uncorrected correlation of +.36. 
Yet, with autonomy held constant, self-esteem continues to yield 
a strong relationship (r = +.38). The autonomy variable can 
be considered superfluous. 

When three or more predictor variables are intercorrelated, 
multiple-partial or regression techniques are appropriate. A single 
example will demonstrate the advantages of purifying the data 
in this way. For females, sensation seeking, change, and autonomy 
all relate significantly to volunteering aid for unusual states of 
consciousness research. All three variables also prove to be inter- 
correlated significantly. Table 2 presents the second order partials 
obtained if the partial correlation is computed for each variable, 
holding constant the effects of the other two. When each variable 
is controlled for the remaining two, sensation seeking proves to 
be the only variable that predicts significantly. Comparing the 


TABLE 2 
SECOND ORDER PARTIAL CORRELATIONS WITH VOLUNTEERING FOR UNUSUAL STATES OF 
Consciousness RESEARCH 
(Female Sample) 


Partial Original r 
Sensation Seeking +.33* +.56* 
Autonomy 4.91 +.36* 
Change 4.09 +.32* 


жр < .05 


partial correlations with the original correlation coefficients, it 
can be seen that the original findings would have been quite 
misleading in this case. Of course with larger samples autonomy 
might have continued to account for a small but significant 
proportion of the variance. But the major result of this analysis 
shows that sensation seeking is a critical factor in predicting proso- 
cial behavior in this case, while the predicting power of the other 
two 15 primarily due to their close link with sensation seeking. 
The question should be raised as to whether our criticisms 
2 the state of the literature do not build a straw man. After 
К" me of individual difference research there has 
ie ыы ee Ing concern with the interactions and isolation 
ux Is concern, however, has not generally carried over 
е study of dispositions toward altruism. To demonstrate 
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more concretely, an examination of a random sample of 15 of 
the studies in which two or more predictors were used revealed 
only two studies in which either interactions or isolated effects 
were taken into account. 


Personal Inconsistency and Prosocial Activity 


Our fourth argument does not rely on the present data, 
but is no less pertinent. The single variable correlational ap- 
proach, as it is employed here and elsewhere, assumes stability 
in the trait dispositions. It assumes that high scorers at ¢, will 
be high scorers at ty. The development of most personality mea- 
sures includes a test of reliablility to demonstrate the validity 
of the basic assumption. However, there is good reason to doubt 
this assumption. In the case of self-esteem, a trait disposition 
par excellence, research has shown that self-esteem scores are 
highly susceptible to situational shifts. Simple exposure to a boast- 
er (Gergen & Wishnov, 1965), another’s good opinion (Gergen, 
1965), or the mere presence of a person of shabby appearance 
(Morse & Gergen, 1970) all prove sufficient to alter self-esteem 
scores radically. Reliability in self-esteem may primarily result 
from the fact that the situation in which the test is administered 
is unchanged. Self-esteem itself may be a moment-to-moment 
affair. In Mischel’s more general review of evidence relating to 
the continuity of personality (Mischel, 1968, 1969), he concludes 
that the wide prevalence of discontinuities demands that we “go 
beyond the conventional definition of stable and broad enduring 
individual differences in behavioral dispositions [1969, р. 1017]. 

_ What does this have to suggest about research on individual 
orientations to prosocial behavior? First, this argument helps us 
to understand why the general magnitude of correlational find- 
ings is not high. In the present study there were 26 significant 
coefficients, but the average size of the coefficients was A198. 
Thus, on the average, only 1496 of the variance is accounted 
for by any trait. Scores on personality measures best seem inter- 
preted as rough indicators of central tendency among a popula- 
tion of potentials. Each individual may have the potential to pro- 
vide responses characteristic of any point along a trait continuum. 
Depending on the situation, any of these responses may be elicit- 
ed. The single trait score obtained in “neutral circumstances 
Provides only a rough approximation of “somewhat” preferred 
responses, д 

This argument further suggests that research on prosocial 
behavior has been constricted in its use of personality to predict 
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prosocial action. Prosocial action is likely to have its own reciprocal 
effects on personality. In responding to screams for help, aiding 
Jews in escaping the Nazis, contributing to charity, and so on, 
the individual learns important facts about himself. He is rein- 
forced positively or negatively; he meets or fails to meet certain 
goals he has set for himself. Likewise, choosing not to engage 
in these activities when the opportunity is available may signifi- 
cantly alter subsequent personal dispositions. Future research 
would do well to include personality measures not only as predic- 
tors, but as dependent variables as well. 


ELABORATION AND EXTENSION 


Our review of the literature does support the contention 
that better predictions can be made of prosocial behavior if indi- 
vidual orientations are taken into account. At the same time, 
important shortcomings in the traditional approach to the prob- 
lem are pinpointed. Research was said to be misguided in its 
search for personality variables that would predict social behavior 
across situations. Findings were used to demonstrate the impor- 
tance of taking into account the varying payoffs inherent in vary- 
ing kinds of prosocial activity, and in searching for specific person- 
ality predictors relevant to the payoffs in particular situations. 
Other failures of contemporary research are that it does not take 
into account possible interactions among personality predictors, 
nor does it generally isolate the independent contribution of pre- 
dictor variables in series. Finally it was argued that personal dispo- 
sitions were highly unstable, and that future research should con- 
centrate on the potential of situations to elicit particular trait 
dispositions. 

There are of course many other evaluative criteria that could 


have been brought to bear. Traditional problems of the validity 


of trait measures, failure in using equivalent dependent measures 
across studies, and the 


bsychological definition of demographic 

conelates are all relevant to К рш concerns. Such к! 
ee treated extensively elsewhere (Marlowe & Gergen, 
Ne debat there are two additional issues that do merit 
о € Hirst is the general failure of researchers to 
eroe ab сад relations between trait variables and prosocial 
A 24 ут: standard use of the Pearson correlation 
a ape adi | шше comparison of populations split at the 
ee € all but linear function forms. Yet, one can think 
апу dispositions for which other than linear results might 
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obtain. For example, both the high and the low anxious person 
might have special reasons for not helping another when danger 
threatens, the former because of his excessive fear or self- 
preoccupation and the latter because of his rational assessment 
of the minimax solution. Our own analysis is also remiss in this 
respect, but it seems apparent that our capacity to account for 
systematic variance has much to gain through the use of multi- 
variate analyses accounting for both linear and nonlinear rela- 
tions. This issue is related to the second. 

In the present paper we have discussed over 40 separate 
individual difference variables that related to some form of proso- 
cial behavior. Two years ago our analysis might have revealed 
only half this number; two years from now there will undoubtedly 
be additional variables to discuss. As times change, still further 
individual difference measures will be developed, and those of 
today or yesterday will drop from scientific interest. Is there any 
accumulated wisdom in carrying out individual difference re- 
search, or are we forever bound to re-prove that individual dif- 
ferences of popular interest do make a difference? On a theoreti- 
cal level, pessimism is merited. Most individual difference mea- 
Sures (ethnic and socioeconomic included) reflect learned modes 
of thinking, feeling, and behaving. Since the range of learned 
dispositions is near infinite and constantly in flux, we cannot 
depend on today’s individual differences to remain forever potent 
in their relationship to prosocial activity. The prospects of accu- 
mulating knowledge of stable functional relationships thus seem 

im. 

Yet there are two pragmatic approaches to the problem, and 
both have considerable merit within a restricted scope. One solu- 
tion to the problem of multiple measures is of course to search 
out “basic” dimensions through factor analysis (Cattell, 1957; Ey- 
senck, 1970). Such an approach has never to our knowledge been 
undertaken in predicting prosocial behavior and might prove 
quite enlightening. However, factor analysis also has many limita- 
tions (e.g., results depend on the nature of the initial population 
of measures, labeling is problematic) and an intriguing possibility 
Is thereby generated. The logical outcome of the methodology 
We have used in the present paper is a multiple-regression statisti- 
cal model. Still another approach to actuarial prediction is 
through cluster analysis, which allows one to generate subclusters 
of similar persons from multivariate predictors and to account 
Ог variance in the dependent variable on the basis of these clus- 
ters. Each of these statistical models is supported by a strong 
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rationale, each has its limitations, and each enables the investigator 
to account for variance in the behavior of interest. If our major 
aim is to account for systematic variance, a comparison of the 
efficacy of these various techniques would be most enlightening. 
Possibly an optimal model could be generated on pragmatic 
grounds, 

A second approach to the problem of multiple and shifting 
variables is to dispense with general theory building and concen- 
trate on particular situations of critical social significance. If we 
are restrictive enough in selecting a behavior domain and the 
behavior is repetitive, it would be possible over time to develop 
individual difference models of high predictability. In the same 
way universities develop bodies of tests that successfully predict 
academic performance, models could be developed to account 
for the prosocial behavior of interest. Populations of predictors 
could be assessed, poor predictors dropped from the pool and 
periodically recycled, and new predictors added for assessment 
on subsequent occasions. Charity giving would be an optimal case 
in point. Many important institutions in the nation (including 
welfare and educational) depend on charitable donations for con- 
tinued viability, and it is likely that the situation will remain un- 
changed for many years. Over time, it should be possible to de- 
velop excellent predictive power in this situation. 

We must lay final stress on the all important interrelation 
between personal dispositions and situation. As we argued, suc- 
cessful predictions with personal disposition measures entail a 
careful specification of the payoffs inherent in the particular situa- 
tion and of the fact that situations themselves are likely to modify 
the dispositions relevant to them. Ultimately, what is required 
is a thoroughgoing integration of the two major approaches to 
prosocial behavior, the one stressing situational states and the 
other individual dispositions. This will entail not only a specifi- 
cation of payoffs within situations but a typology of situational 
pon as well. It will require an assessment of the way in which 
О my oaet ото, 
require that we in cit d hé B auda ex 
боне асс: perspi tide the way in which situational manipula- 

Ispositions and, thus, subsequent responses. 


There is no place for the self-satisfi i js 
bidder e dei satisfied separatism often encoun 
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Norms are only one of a variety of determinants of prosocial behavior. 
The distinction between knowing and personally accepting a norm 
is stressed. Two specific norms of prosocial behavior are discussed: 
the norm of reciprocity, and the norm of social responsibility, Reciproc- 
ity seems to guide both return of benefits and retaliation of harm. 
However, the intent attributed to another, the degree of his self sacri- 
fice, and other conditions affect the degree of reciprocity. The evidence 
that a norm of responsibility guides helping behavior is less convincing. 
In emergencies (and probably other situations), not only normative 
(generalized) expectations, but also (specific) expectations com- 
municated by other people who are present and rules applicable to 
the specific situation seem to greatly affect behavior. This may be due 
both to people's concern about others’ reactions to them and to a 
social definition of reality. 


Norms are expectations generally held by members of a social 
group that people will behave in a certain way. They are rules 
Which tell a person what behavior is expected of him in various 
Situations, based on agreement or consensus among members 
of the group (Thibaut & Kelley, 1959). In this paper, normative 
influences on prosocial behavior, behavior that benefits others 
while usually requiring self sacrifice from the actor, will be ex- 
plored. However, since norms exert their influence on people 
In specific situations, the interaction between the influence of 
norms and the characteristics of the situation in which the behav- 
lor takes place will have to be considered if a meaningful account 
9f normative influence is to be provided. For example, while 
norms represent generalized expectations of people in a social 
Sroup, other people who are present may communicate specific 
€Xpectations about what they believe a person should or will do 
that may either add to or act counter to the influence of a norm. 
A third type of influence, the characteristics of the actor, is likely 
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to be important also, but it will be considered in this paper only 
to a limited degree. (See Gergen, Gergen, & Meter, 1972.) 

To start with, there are two important but generally neglected 
issues. First, in most research on normative influence it is assumed 
that people hold certain expectations of each other, but whether 
they actually do is not tested. Thus, when behavior deviates from 
a hypothesized norm researchers attempt to explain the deviation, 
but the hypothesized norm may not correspond to what people 
actually believe about how members of their social group should 
act. Secondly, a distinction between the effect of knowing the 
norm, knowing what behavior is expected by others, and having 
accepted the norm as one’s own (having “internalized” it), seems 
worthwhile to consider. This distinction is taken seriously by de- 
velopmental psychologists (Hoffman, 1970), but with some excep- 
tions (Kelman, 1958; Kiesler & Kiesler, 1970) it is neglected by 
social psychologists. The knowledge of norms may lead to norm- 
prescribed behavior under a different, more limited set of condi- 
tions than the private acceptance of norms. 

How can the influence of norms on behavior be evaluated? 
A reasonable way to demonstrate the influence of norms on a 
global, cultural level would be to show behavioral differences 
between cultures and their relationship to differing beliefs in 
relevant norms, With regard to prosocial norms, there has been 
only limited cross-cultural study of values (Almond & Verba, 
1963) and very little cross-cultural research on prosocial behavior 
(Berkowitz, 1966; Feldman, 1968). Within a specific culture, if 
the conditions that are expected to lead to the norm-prescribed 
behavior actually do so, this may be interpreted as supportive 
evidence. This is only so, however, if other influences that would 
lead to the same behavior are not operating. The most obvious 
non-normative influence is external reinforcement. However, 
when external reward or punishment may be forthcoming be- | 
cause a person did or did not adhere to the norm rather than 
ды other reasons, variation in norm-prescribed behavior may 

be i: as evidence for the influence of the norm (although 
pubis an internalized norm). Thus, the greater likelihood of 
p lic rather than private performance of norm-prescribed be- 
rot $i sometimes be evidence for the influence of the knowl- 
chidren NEE sais xd н t ad tor 
Val affected Ui th E i aced on honesty, but their behavior 
Poulos (1971) found dian’ ze eat eee сы. vxo UM 
шаанын at children Shared more in the presence 

ап when alone. In both cases, children were probably 
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influenced by their knowledge of norms. In addition to external 
reinforcement, other alternative influences have to be considered; 
for example, helping behavior may be due to empathy with the 
sufferer, and this demands a more stringent specification of the 
conditions under which helping behavior can be interpreted as 
evidence for the influence of a norm. 

Variation in norm-prescribed behavior with variation in the 
characteristics of eliciting conditions that can be predicted on 
the basis of normative theory would enhance confidence in the 
influence of the norm. To evaluate the degree to which internal- 
ized norms affect behavior, it must be shown that people adhere 
to the norm under private conditions when their behavior is not 
under surveillance. Because fear of discovery may still affect be- 
havior and because other influences may also operate, a relation- 
ship between independently measured cognitive-affective indices 
of internalized values and norms and norm-prescribed behavior 
under private conditions should be demonstrated. Finally, resis- 
tance to counter-normative pressures may also serve as an indica- 
tion of the influence of internalized norms. 


ARE Norms USEFUL IN ANALYZING THE DETERMINANTS OF 
BEHAVIOR? 


Darley and Latané (1970) recently presented a pessimistic 
view of the utility of norm-centered explanations, citing the great 
variation in helpfulness due to variation in circumstances—in their 
findings particularly variation in the potential cost of helping 
to the helper. However, the fact that people do not help under 
conditions that are expected to elicit normative behavior is no 
proof for the lack of influence of the norm, just as helping behav- 
lor in response to someone's need is no proof for the existence 
of the norm. д 

For one thing, a differentiated set of beliefs may exist, both 
at the level of knowledge and at the level of internalization of 
the norm, about the circumstances under which there is a greater 
or lesser obligation to help others. People’s beliefs may include 
exceptions to and modifications of the applicability of a norm 
to specific conditions. Moreover, a variety of societal norms may 
apply to a specific situation, and the relative influence of each 
may vary as a function of specific conditions. More attention 
to the evaluation of values and of beliefs about how one ought 
to act under different circumstances may increase our ability to 
predict behavior. 
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For another thing, helping and other forms of prosocial be- 
havior, like most kinds of behavior, are likely to be multideter- 
mined. Empathy (Krebs, 1970), the cost of helping to the actor 
(Darley & Latané, 1970), a person’s mood and his self-concern 
(Berkowitz, 1971) are some of the likely determinants of helping 
behavior. These influences may combine with, oppose, or interact 
with the influence of helping norms. Some may themselves be 
shaped by norms. For example, the conditions under which peo- 
ple experience empathy may in part be determined by subcultural 
values and norms. Personal characteristics other than values may 
also influence the manifestation of norms in behavior. In emer- 
gencies particularly, individual differences in both perceptual-in- 
terpretative tendencies and in passivity-activity may affect how 
the situation is evaluated and whether evaluation will be followed 
by action. The proper question seems to be not whether norms 
affect behavior, but when, how, and to what degree. 

In the subsequent parts of this paper, two norms that have 
been proposed as influences on prosocial behavior—the norm 
of reciprocity and the norm of social responsibility—will be de- 
scribed and evidence of their existence and influence on behavior 
will be examined, Some of the shortcomings of this evidence 
will be pointed out. Then the influence of specific expectations 
of other people and how they may modify the influence of gener- 


alized, normative expectations will be discussed with reference 
to helping behavior in emergencies. 


THEORY AND RESEARCH ON PROSOCIAL NORMS 
The Norm of Reciprocity 


Reciprocity appears to be a necessary condition of social ex- 
change—of exchange of material goods as well as favors, affection, 
approval, and so on (Homans, 1961). It would not be surprising, 
therefore, if reciprocity had also become socially prescribed. 
Gouldner (1960) proposed that there is a universal principle or 
norm of reciprocity which makes two interrelated minimal de- 
mands: “1, people should help those who have helped them, 
and 2, people should not injure those who have helped them 
[р. 171]." One of the varied functions of this norm is to protect 
the weak from exploitation by the powerful, because the latter 
n obliged to return benefits received from the former due to 
Pe P seus of the norm. Gouldner suggested several conditions 
mU etermine the value of a benefit and hence the debt to | 

repaid: the degree of need when the benefit was received, _ 
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the resources of the donor, the motives imputed to the donor, 
and whether the donor was free to act as he did or not. In 
addition to guiding positive social behavior, the norm appears 
also to guide retaliation, the manner of returning harm inflicted 
by another. 

Several experiments show that people believe in the recipro- 
cation of benefits. Durkin (1961) found that some children say 
they would not share with another child who did not share with 
them, showing that reciprocation is also a retaliatory norm. Other 
children said they would share in spite of the other’s selfishness, 
reasoning that their action would lead to eventual return of their 
generosity. Belief in reciprocity may thus underly the initiation 
of prosocial behavior. In another experiment, Muir and Weinstein 
(1962) found that upper middle-class women viewed favor-doing 
more in terms of reciprocity and exchange than lower-class ones 
who seemed to believe more in giving without consideration of 
return. The former were harsh creditors and tended to avoid 
the role of debtors, while the latter tended to give when they 
were able to do so, viewing favor-doing in terms of “mutual aid.” 
Thus differences, at least in verbal reports about the manner 
in which reciprocity guides behavior, were found in different 
socioeconomic groups. Both groups of housewives thought that 
the magnitude of debt was related to both the original need 
and the original resources of the donor, thus providing support 
for Gouldner’s (1960) view that these conditions affect reciprocity. 
In a further study, Теѕѕег, Gatewood, and Driver (1968) found 
that undergraduates believed that they would feel more gratitude 
if the benefit they received was intentional, if it was valuable, 
and if it cost the benefactor a great deal. \ s 

In a cross-cultural experiment, Gergen and his associates 
(Gergen, 1968) investigated feelings about reciprocal and nonreci- 
procal exchanges in the United States, Sweden, and Japan. There 
were only slight cultural differences. Subjects who received a 
favor from another person in the course of a laboratory gambling 
game (10 chips that enabled them to continue and eventually 
win in the game) tended to evaluate the donor more positively 
if he asked that the favor be returned in equal amount and 
to like him less when he indicated that the favor was a present 
that need not be returned or when he askéd for more in return. 
These findings, showing that people responsible for a nonrecipro- 
cal arrangement are liked less than those responsible for a recipro- 
cal arrangement, appear to suggest that reciprocity is a preferred 
condition. 
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A number of experiments have attempted to evaluate the 
influence of a norm of reciprocity on behavior. In several experi- 
ments, Berkowitz and his associates used a paradigm that was 
developed by them to explore people’s willingness to help another 
person. Subjects were made to believe that working hard for 
another subject who was designated as a “supervisor” could help 
that person improve his rating as a supervisor and win money 
as a reward. In one experiment, Goranson and Berkowitz (1966) 
found that undergraduate females did more work for supervisors 
after they had received prior help from them, but only if this 
help was voluntarily given and not compulsory. The findings 
of Berkowitz and Friedman (1967) and Berkowitz (1966) suggest 
that whether a norm of reciprocity affects behavior is a function 
not only of the degree of prior help received, but also of the 
characteristics of the actor and of the potential recipient of bene- 
fits. For example, bureaucratic middle-class and working-class 
boys were influenced little in their helping behavior by the degree 
of prior help they received, while entrepreneural middle-class 
boys were more influenced (Berkowitz & Friedman, 1967). In 
an experiment in England, middle-class boys worked least hard 
ү pacers Bons boys regardless of prior experiences (Berkowitz, 

Ina further experiment exploring reciprocity, children were 
provided with an opportunity to interact with each other in a 
relatively naturalistic fashion (Staub & Sherk, 1970). While pairs 
of children listened together to a taperecorded story, one child 
could share candy he had received previously. Subsequently, chil- 
dren were asked to make a drawing; there was only one crayon 
available, which the experimenter gave to the second child, who 
could share its use. A positive relationship was found between 
the number of candies shared by the first child and the length 
of time the crayon was subsequently shared by the second one. 
Moreover, a strong negative relationship was found between “ob- 
eter selfishness (a child eating more candies than the number 
ium ared) and crayon sharing. This relationship was particularly 

ng among boys. However, it was significant only when the 
enar. of candy did not previously indicate a liking for the 
ed h the candy (the giver was always paired with another 
* ы аа That is, friends did not retaliate obvious self- 
is B rem | findings, both Positive and negative reciprocity 
dd des an ys prior relationship between interacting chil- 
Fenty? dE n degree of negative reciprocity. That “non- 

‘ave more reciprocally than friends has also 
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been found by Floyd (1964). Perhaps the existence of friendship 
means that benefits can be balanced over a longer period of 
time. 

Using a laboratory game, Pruitt (1968) explored the influence 
of several conditions which in Gouldner’s (1960) view affect reci- 
procity. He found that subjects gave more to a partner during 
the game when they had previously received a lot rather than 
a little from him. They also gave more when they had received 
an amount that was a larger percentage of the other’s resources 
than when they received the same amount but it was a smaller 
percentage of the other’s resources. Apparently the degree of 
sacrifice by another person does influence reciprocity. 

The motive imputed to the donor was also suggested by 
Gouldner (1960) as an influence on reciprocity. Attribution of 
intention seems, in fact, to be a very important determinant of 
reciprocity. When conditions surrounding an act make it appear 
that a donor or favor-doer intended only to benefit the recipient 
and had no selfish aim, the recipient is likely to reciprocate. If, 
however, the donor's behavior appears to aim also at gaining 
reward for himself by eliciting reciprocation or bystanders' approv- 
al, or in other ways, the recipient will be less likely to reciprocate 
(Schopler & Thompson, 1968; Brehm & Cole, 1966). A variety 
of conditions may determine what intentions are attributed to 
the donor (Heider, 1958; Schopler, 1970). 

As a norm of retaliation, the norm of reciprocity seems to 
affect aggressive behavior also. In laboratory studies a positive 
telationship was found between the amount of aggression re- 
ceived and the amount that is returned. Moreover, the perceived 
intentions of the other person seem to powerfully affect the de- 
Ыш [о which aggressive behavior is retaliated and the degree 
to which a person will behave aggressively toward another person 
{Epstein & Taylor, 1967; Shortell, Epstein, & Taylor, 1970; Mal- 
E McCandless, 1966; Sanford, 1970; Staub, 1971b). In part, 
i uy aggression may have the utilitarian function of inhibit- 
ng further harmful interactions and even the intention to behave 

larmfully (just as positive reciprocity presumably extends a bene- 
E Interaction). According to Berscheid, Boye, and Walster 
(1968), retaliation, moreover, not only decreases the chance of 
i| cr harm to a person, but it may also re-establish equity 
aff d equitable relationship. However, the norm probably also 

ects behavior independently of its utilitarian origin. Tu 
* €rceived intentions seem very important in determining 
the degree of reciprocation of benefits and the retaliation 
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of harm. Why are intentions so important? Partly, the knowledge 
of another’s intentions helps to predict his future behavior. Some- 
one who acted kindly for selfish reasons may act unkindly next 
time. People appear to have a strong need to predict events in 
their environment and /or to exert control over them, particularly 
events that are related to their welfare (Staub, Tursky, & Schwartz, 
1971); the knowledge of others' intentions increases their ability 
to do so. Furthermore, others' intentions define, in part, and 
imply future possibilities about the relationship between two in- 
teracting individuals. The tendency to consider intentions in eva- 
luating others' actions increases with age, probably as a result 
of both natural development and direct tuition by socializing 
agents. Piaget (1932) suggested that in the course of natural devel- 
opment that results from experience in interaction with others, 
children learn to evaluate others’ actions on the basis of the actors’ 
intentions rather than the consequences of the act. As a result 
of both experience and tuition, people may come to evaluate 
others’ actions and/or their character on the basis of the inten- 
tions they appear to have, thus judging them to be good or 
bad and behaving toward them accordingly. 

t The research reviewed here seems to demonstrate that people 
believe in a norm of reciprocity, and that their behavior is affected 
by the norm. Moreover, a variety of conditions affecting reciproc- 
ity have been predicted (Gouldner, 1960) and were found to 
affect behavior. While the value of benefits people receive seems 
to be one of the determinants of the degree of reciprocation 
(Pruitt, 1968; Wilke & Lanzetta, 1970), the perceived intent of 
the donor, the previous relationship between recipient and donor, 
the characteristics of each person, and other factors affect and 
rior with the operation of the norm. Thus, the influence 
ir the norm of reciprocity appears far from straightforward, but 
Но to be broad, affecting a variety of behavioral domains. 
Homey agile da de the eo wh 

rs expectations that a person will reciprocate 


favors and the degree to which an internalized norm of reciprocity 


affect reciprocation. 


A further question of interest is the relationship between 


à norm of reciprocity and Piaget’ i i i 
as a principle of ofi aget's (1932) conception of reciprocity 


y- The latter view of reciprocity refers 
to m tendency to take others’ points of view in ros decisions; 
її this sense reciprocity is also important in Kohlberg's (1969) 
system, Piaget (1932) views reciprocity as a basic principle of 
social behavior that is related to an extensive network of cogni- 
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tions. When a certain stage of moral development is reached, 
thinking about moral issues is characterized by reciprocity. Belief 
in justice is based on reciprocity. Interestingly, reciprocity and 
justice also seem related to each other in Homans’s (1961) theory 
of social exchange. Reciprocity, in this view, is a condition for 
a continuing exchange relationship. Previous experience with ex- 
change relationships and comparisons between one's own inputs 
and outcomes and those of others lead to a desire for "distributive 
justice" —wanting all people involved in a given social relationship 
to be equal in their ratio of rewards to investments. 

How is reciprocity learned? One source of it may be direct 
tuition: Children are taught values and norms and are also rein- 
forced for acting according to them. According to Piaget (1932) 
and Kohlberg (1969), however, reciprocity develops as a function 
of the individual's social experience, grows out of experience 
in interaction with others, and comes to be perceived as the "logic" 
of interpersonal relations. Important related questions are: To 
what extent are important societal values and norms such as that 
of reciprocity taught to people? To what extent are they “discoy- 
ered” and thus learned by individuals in the course of personal 
interactions? And, perhaps most importantly, what is the relative 
contribution of tuition and of personal experience to the private 
acceptance of values and norms? It seems likely that their influ- 
ence would interact, that early tuition and parental practices 
would affect children’s perception of their interactions with others 
and what they learn from them. 


The Norm of Social Responsibility 


. _ Gouldner (1960) mentioned that in situations in which a re- 
cipient is dependent—too young, too sick, or too old to recipro- 
cate—the norm of reciprocity does not apply. Leeds (1963) sug- 
gested that a norm of giving applies in situations where help 
is needed and institutionalized means of providing it are not 
available. Berkowitz and his associates (Berkowitz & Daniels, 1963; 
Berkowitz, 1971) proposed the existence of a norm similar to 
that of giving, a norm of social responsibility, which prescribes 
that people help others who need help (who are dependent). 

The norm of social responsibility refers to the initiation of 
helpful acts, while reciprocity refers primarily to the response 
to such acts. The former prescribes help without consideration 
by the actor for subsequent gain; interestingly, the latter appears 
to lead to a return of benefits only if the initial act appears un- 
Selfish. The origin of a norm of responsibility may have been 
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the extension of a reciprocal exchange network to all members 
of the social group so that each individual is expected to help 
others in need and can expect to be helped by others. “General- 
ized reciprocity,” prior help by one person leading to greater 
helpfulness by the recipient toward another person (Berkowitz 
& Daniels, 1964; Goranson & Berkowitz, 1966; Greenglass, 1969) 
may represent an intermediate step between the two norms. Kel- 
ley (1971) suggested that if temporal and social dimensions of 
reciprocity are greatly extended, people may even come to help 
others in the expectation of benefits returned by some “supraindi- 
vidual” or even “suprasocial” system. Whether the origin of the 
norm of social responsibility is utilitarian or a social ideal, once 
formed the norm requires that others in need be helped. 

What is the evidence that people expect each other to help 
those in need? That people will help others is an ancient ideal 
represented in religion (e.g., the Good Samaritan), in many public 
statements of the leaders of our society, and sometimes in reac- 
tions to norm violations. For example, after the murder of Kitty 
Genovese, writers of letters to the editor of the New York Times 
demanded that the names of the bystanders who did not help 
be published so that they could be exposed to the public wrath 
they deserved. Surveys suggest that consideration for others is 
a value held by many people, and that there are both national 
and educational differences in the degree to which this value 
is held (Gorer, 1955; Almond & Verba, 1963). Berkowitz (1966) 
found that many subjects reported that they felt an obligation 
to help another in need and that “other persons would have 
expected them to aid the individual who was dependent on them.” 
Children also know about a norm of social responsibility (or of 
giving): Bryan’s (1970) subjects verbally reported that sharing 
is desirable and recommended it to other children. However, 
neither a model’s verbalizations nor the child's own verbalization, 
both of which might be expected to enhance the salience of the 
norm, were correlated with the child’s donations. 
iub ро | norm of social responsibility actually affect behavior? 
Б clear that some people help others under many circumstances, 

ut bie is the reason? Berkowitz and his associates, using the 
Webs of a worker-supervisor relationship, found that the 
i € supervisor's need for help—that is, the more depen- 
dm Res fe the worker to gain rewards—the greater the degree 
M e’ptulness (Berkowitz & Daniels, 1963: Berkowitz, 1971). 

Oreover, when the subject is told that his behavior will remain 
Private for some time from the supervisor (Berkowitz & Daniels, 
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1963) or from the experimenter (Berkowitz, Klanderman, & 
Harris, 1964), he still helps more when the need is greater. Knowl- 
edge of the norm of social responsibility, of the expected behavior, 
may account for these findings. As Berkowitz (1971) recently 
pointed out, it cannot be assumed that subjects were certain that 
their behavior would remain private and that the expectations 
of external rewards and punishments did not affect them. 
Moreover, while Berkowitz and Daniels (1963) showed that, com- 
pared to people who score low, people who score high on a 
paper and pencil measure of social responsibility tend to be more 
helpful when another’s need for help is greater, Stone (1965) 
found a positive correlation between scores on this measure and 
on measures of social desirability. High scorers’ knowledge of 
the norm, combined with greater concern about the potential 
positive social consequences of helping and the negative conse- 
quences of not helping, may have contributed to, or possibly 
caused entirely, their greater helpfulness. Berkowitz and Lutter- 
man (1968) found, in fact, that people who score high on the 
measure of social responsibility tend to do what is defined by 
their social group as right, rather than demonstrating a general 
sense of obligation for the welfare of others. The implication 
of these findings for the influence of an internalized value or 
norm of social responsibility is unclear; people who score high 
on a paper and pencil test of social responsibility may have inter- 
nalized such a value to some degree, related to certain domains 
of activity. However, the findings do suggest that people who 
know the norm, know that it is generally valued by others, and 
are concerned about others’ approval may demonstrate social re- 
sponsibility under a variety of (perhaps primarily potentially pub- 
lic) circumstances. 

Findings of laboratory experiments by both Berkowitz and 
others show that the influence of dependency on helping behavior 
is affected or changed by a large number of variables. For exam- 
ple, when the person in need of help is responsible for his depen- 
dency, that is, when his need for help is the result of his own 
actions (internally caused rather than externally caused depen- 
dency), he is likely to receive less help (Schopler & Matthews, 
1965; Horowitz, 1968). Liking for the dependent other increases 
helpfulness (Berkowitz & Daniels, 1964), greater cost of helping 

€creases it (Schopler & Bateson, 1965), while the sex of the 
Potential helper and of the recipient seem to affect helping behav- 
‘or іп a complicated fashion (Schopler & Bateson, 1965; Gruder 
& Cook, 1971). 
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In another type of research, the example of a model’s not 
helping another increased helpfulness by observers. This perhaps 
can be taken as evidence for an enhanced salience of the social 
responsibility norm and its influence on behavior. Macaulay 
(1970) found that while a donating model resulted in the greatest 
increase of donations to charity, a model who refused to give 
also enhanced the number of donations in comparison to the 
number of donations ina control period not preceded by a model. 

Several people have proposed a decision-making model of 
helping behavior in which an internalized norm of responsibility 
is one element leading to a decision ‘about action. Latané and 
Darley (1970; also Darley & Latané, 1968) found in a variety 
of emergencies that helping behavior decreases with an increase 
in the number of bystanders present. They suggested that in 
order to help, a person must notice the incident, interpret it 
as an emergency, decide that he has a personal reponsibility to 
act, and believe he can carry out the behavior demanded by 
the situation. To explain their findings, Latané and Darley (1970) 
suggested that people hide their feelings in public, and as every- 
one appears unconcerned, each defines the situation as a none- 
mergency (“pluralistic ignorance”), Moreover, the responsibility 
to act gets diffused among bystanders. Fear of blame for not 
helping also gets diffused. Diffusion of responsibility presumably 
refers to the internalized aspect of the norm; diffusion of blame 
refers to the external consequences of not acting according to 
the norm. While the norm of responsibility is thus invoked in 
several ways to explain the findings, the influence of the norm 
is not demonstrated in this research. In fact, the norm could 
even be invoked to explain the opposite finding: When other 
people are present, fear of disapproval by other bystanders for 
not acting according to the norm could be seen as a reason for 
each person to be more likely to help. 

It should be noted that the presence of others does not always 
reduce helping. Schwartz and Clausen (1970) did not find de- 
crease in helpfulness with increase in the number of bystanders 
dicen male subjects and among female subjects who intervened 
ana y ather than reported the incident, Clark and Ward (1971) 
е x ү pu ind it either, and neither did Staub and Clawson (1972). 
к. hi zn experiments, the frequency of helping behavior was 

y Mgh, possibly because all or part of the sounds of distress 
were "live rather than taperecorded, which may have sounded 
M сан, less ambiguous. Piliavin, Rodin, & Piliavin (1970), 

Staged emergency on the New York subway, did not find 
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an influence of the number of bystanders on helping behavior 
either. In their experiment, there was little ambiguity that help 
was needed, and the subjects, passengers on an express subway 
train, could not escape the situation. Finally, among young chil- 
dren the presence of another child increases helping behavior 
(Staub, 1970 b). t 

In another decision making model, Schwartz (1968; 1970). 
suggested that awareness of the potential consequences of one’s 
action for the welfare of another person and ascription of respon- 
sibility to the self for bringing about those consequences are neces- 
sary for activating a helping norm. Schwartz developed paper 
and pencil measures of these tendencies as individual dispositions, 
and showed that people who are characterized by them were 
judged as more helpful by others who knew them well (Schwartz, 
1968; 1970). Ascription of responsibility to the self was also as- 
sociated with greater helpfulness in an emergency situation 
(Schwartz & Clausen, 1970). 

Some of the research that has been reviewed may be inter- 
preted as evidence for the influence of a social norm: for example, 
the research showing association between belief in one’s responsi- 
bility toward other people and helpfulness. It is unclear to what 
extent scores on Schwartz’s test indicate knowledge of what is 
Socially defined as right and a desire to appear socially responsible, 
that is, a sensitivity to potential external consequences, and to 
what extent they indicate an internalized belief in one’s responsi- 
bility toward others. Internalization is presumably a matter of 
degree, but to the extent that the scores represent the former, 
their utility for predicting private behavior or persistence of help- 
fulness in spite of conflicting influences would be lessened. Fur- 
ther research is needed to show the relationship between indices 
of norm internalization and helpful behavior. Moreover, theoreti- 
cally expected variations in the influence of varied eliciting condi- 
tions should be specified, as in the case of the norm of reciprocity, 
and these predictions tested. 


THE VARIETY or EXPECTATIONS THAT AFFECT HELPFULNESS 


A variety of expectations may be communicated to people 
about how to behave in addition to those embodied in norms. 
orms are generally held expectations by members of a social group 
about how people will behave; thus, an individual is likely to 
believe that others expect him to act in the manner prescribed 
У the norm. In the case of norms that are morally relevant 
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because they prescribe behavior that affects others’ welfare, such 
as helping behavior, adherance to the norm is likely to be regard- 
ed as of particular importance, and a person may believe that 
others regard it as obligatory that he behave according to the 
norm. Nevertheless, specific expectations communicated to one per- 
son by others in the same situation about how he will behave—or 
communications about how he ought to behave implying an ex- 
pectation of how he will behave—may often have greater influ- 
ence because of their immediacy. The person(s) who hold these 
specific expectations exert direct influence. Expectations about 
how a person will act may be communicated by what other people 
say or do in relation to a stimulus that presents an apparent 
need for action, by the assignment of roles to this person, and 
by rules about behavior in specific situations (which may be in 
potential conflict with norm-prescribed behavior). 

In emergency situations, certain cues may activate norms that 
prescribe helping behavior. The less ambiguous these cues are, 
the more likely it is that the norm will appear applicable and 
thus affect helping behavior, as mentioned above. When other 
people are present, they may define the meaning of cues and 
appropriate reactions to them by what they say and do. They 
may verbally define a stimulus as indicating someone’s need for 
help or indicating something else. They may initiate action to 
help a person in apparent distress, thereby defining both the 
meaning of the stimulus and the appropriate behavior. Alterna- 
tively, they may remain inactive and thereby define both in a dif- 
ferent way. Or they may verbally express what they think should 
be done or tell someone directly what he should do. Finally, 
à person may say or do things that define appropriate behavior 
in that general situation. Depending on what the “rule” of appro- 
priate behavior. is, helping may be facilitated or inhibited. 

We found in a recent experiment (Staub, 1972) that another 
person's verbal definition of the meaning of apparent distress 
huc d affected subjects’ helping behavior. A subject, to- 
EE des id 6 heard sounds of distress from another 
ower ies OD helping by subjects was significantly 
hith eoe as = erate responded to the sounds by saying 
ие а | to be taperecorded and that the experimenter 

р У tying to test them. The frequency of helping was 
bes when the confederate verbally defined the sounds as 
bs БШШ шш action. When the confederate took indi- 
ens g on, i.e., went to find the experimenter and told 

Ject to go into the other room in the meantime to check 
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what happened, frequency of helping behavior was even greater; 
all subjects helped in this condition. How people verbally define 
the meaning of something that happens, what they do in response, 
and what they tell others to do may all communicate their expecta- 
tions to a person of what he should do. The effects of others’ 
expectations on behavior can be extremely powerful, as the find- 
ings of research on conformity (Hollander & Willis, 1967) and 
obedience (Milgram, 1963) also demonstrate. 

In a number of experiments, it is not specific expectations 
about behavior that are communicated, but a person’s role 
is defined in a manner that makes him responsible for helping 
another person. In one experiment (Staub, 1970a), first graders’ 
helping behavior increased when they were left “in charge” by 
the experimenter to “take care of things” and subsequently heard 
sounds of distress from an adjoining room. Moreover, kindergar- 
ten children, whose helping behavior did not increase as a result 
of such role assignment, perhaps because they were too young 
to know what to do, tended to deny that they heard any distress 
sounds more than did those who did not have responsibility for 
helping focussed on them. This higher frequency of denial could 
be attributed to an increased fear of disapproval for not helping. 
In another experiment, Tilker (1970) found in a Milgram (1963) 
type situation that subjects who were told they “will be responsible 
for the conduct of the study as well as the well-being of the 
learner [p. 97]” and then observed a second person administer 
electric shocks to a third person, intervened more often and 
stopped the proceedings more often than subjects who did not 
have responsibility assigned to them. This was particularly true 
when there was clear feedback about the painful consequences 
of the shock. The influence of a person’s role on helping behavior 
was also found in naturalistic situations, particularly disasters, 
Where people who had official responsibilities were more likely 
to engage in rescue action than were others (Midlarsky, 1968). 

In addition to the kind of expectancies that have been dis- 
Cussed so far, in specific situations rules may exist that affect 
norm-prescribed behavior. In a series of experiments, we found 
(Staub, 1971a) that giving subjects permission to enter an adjoin- 
Ing room, giving no information about the permissibility of enter- 
Ing the adjoining room, or prohibiting them from entering the 
adjoining room differentially affected the frequency of their sub- 
sequent attempts to help in response to sounds of distress coming 

Tom that room. Seventh grade subjects helped significantly more 
when they received permission than in either the “no information 
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or “prohibition” groups. Behavior was exactly the same in the 
latter two groups, suggesting that no information functioned as 
a prohibition. Adult females helped significantly more in the per- 
mission and no information groups, the two conditions having 
exactly the same effect, but a prior prohibition about entering 
the adjoining room because a person was working there on a 
“timed task” significantly decreased helping behavior. 

In addition to showing people’s sensitivity to explicit behay- 
ioral rules, the finding that seventh grade children behaved in 
the same manner in the no information and prohibition groups 
suggests the influence of implicit rules that guide social behavior. 
In this experiment, children may have felt that it was inappro- 
priate to go into an adjoining room in a novel environment. 
Individuals in our culture seem to learn that they should not 
interfere with other people’s affairs, that they should respect 
others’ privacy, that they should not behave in idiosyncratic ways, 
and so on. Since adherence to such rules of appropriate social 
behavior is often positively reinforced and deviation from them 
is punished, they may have a powerful effect on behavior. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS | 


People tend to behave not only according to expectations | 
that are embodied in norms, but also according to expectations | 
of specific other individuals about how they will behave which 
may be communicated to them in many different ways. While, 
resistance to expectations contrary to the norm may contribute 
to our confidence in the influence of norms, frequent conformity 
to such expectations shows that they are powerful determinants 
of human behavior. An obvious reason for their influence is peo- 
ple's sensitivity to and concern about others' reactions to them. 
Another reason may be that people strive toward a definition. 
of reality, and much of reality is socially defined (Festinger, 1950). 
Interpersonal influencs and situational rules may contribute to 
the definition of reality and thus affect action. 

Moral norms, those that guide behavior that affects the wel- 
fare of other people, may be regarded as ideals. The social defini- 
tion of reality may indicate to what extent these ideals are relevant 
to a situation, and, if they are, to what extent people are expect 
to adhere to them and to what extent the people who are present 
or those in authority will enforce them or find other than the 
norm-prescribed behavior appropriate. While some individuals 
may be more and others less likely to strive to achieve the ideal—of 


i 
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behaving according to the norm—most people may need social 
“support” in order to behave according to it. 
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Altruism constitutes a paradox for learning theory. By definition altru- 
ism is a form of behavior which is engaged at some cost to the actor 
and without tangible rewards for him. Learning theory, however, im- 
plicates reinforcement both in the learning and the maintenance of 
all behavior. How then is altruistic behavior learned and maintained? 
The roles of affect, cognition, and possibly self-reinforcement are ex- 
amined for their influence in establishing and maintaining altruistic 
behavior. The implications of these variables for theories of learning 
are considered. 


To speak of learning theory in relation to altruistic prosocial 
behavior is to speak of a profound paradox, for learning involves 
reward and altruism appears to involve none. How then are al- 
truistic behaviors acquired, and why do we engage in them? _ 

Think of the single ingredient that isim plicated in most theories 
of learning. Is it not reinforcement, by which we mean direct reward 
Or the avoidance of pain? Pavlov's dogs, for example, learned 
to salivate at the sound of the bell (much as we tend to get 
hungry around five in the afternoon) because they knew that 
food was coming. The bell signaled the coming of reward. Skin- 
ner's rats learned to press the bar, not for the fun of it (whatever 
that might mean) but because a pellet was anticipated or because 
Shock would be terminated. However complex the kind of learn- 
Ing one considers, the basic law is the same: We learn because 
We are rewarded, or in order to avoid pain. х 

Now consider the behaviors that are involved in dramatic 
forms of altruism. They appear to strike at the very notion of 
reward. What reinforcement might be involved when one risks 
or, indeed, loses one's life in order to save another person? While 
Such behavior is not common, neither is it unknown. We now 
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have careful documentation on the histories of many individuals 
who risked their lives to save Jews and Gypsies during the Second 
World War (London, 1970). Commonly, the rescuers did not 
even know the names of the rescued, much less get rewarded 
by them. No tangible evidence of personal gain, much less the 
avoidance of punishment or risk, is available to account for these 
behaviors. But if all behavior is elicited by its rewards, how do 
we account for such behaviors? 

Lest you think that the paradox arises only with regard to 
rare and dramatic instances of courage, consider some of the 
common impulses to prosocial behaviors that occur in all of us. 
Fundraisers say that a considerable \amount of charity is given 
anonymously by people of modest means, simply because they 
want to remain anonymous (and not because they have income 
tax problems!). Occasionally, one hears of poor people who have 
received substantial gifts from benefactors who remain anony- 
mous. Often the experience of being in love is accompanied by 
a desire to give everything or nearly everything to the beloved, 
quite out of proportion to and without regard for what one might 
in turn receive. Clearly, love is a complex example, for it can 
be argued that the lover gives all in order to gain his beloved. 
But the disproportionality in giving and the phenomenological 
experience of being willing to give without return raise problems 
for theories that hold that all behavior is dominated by actual 
or anticipated reward. 

Ina sense, the altruistic paradox parallels the neurotic para- 
dox that Mowrer (1950) brought to our attention. Mowrer asked: 
If organisms seek to maximize their own rewards and to minimize 
pun pain, how do we account for the presence of neurotic, self- 
Rice e ay ee us behaviors that persist long after 
ipn Medi aud should have extinguished? In a similar sense, 

J А rganisms seek to maximize reward and minimize 
iie how shall we account for altruistic phenomena that take 
el. шоп from the willingness and ability of organisms 

0 and often significant rewards, even to give 
them up entirely to others? 


Prosocial Behavior 


Let me make clear what I mean by prosocial behavior. For 
theoretical reasons, I take a narrower view of prosocial behavior 
than is often taken by other theorists. I exclude, for example, 
all acts which are delivered with the clear expectation of quid 
pro quo. That I help you paint your house with the clear or 
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tacit understanding that you will help me paint mine (or install 
my cabinets or fix my radio) is in some sense socially useful 
behavior, for what would society be like without such reciprocal 
engagements? Yet in general I exclude from consideration such 
reciprocal acts, and all others wherein there is clear or presump- 
tive expectation of external or reciprocal reward. 

The kind of prosocial behavior that is theoretically challeng- 
ing, that captures the learning theory paradox, is that which sug- 
gests that a person is giving up rewards without apparently gain- 
ing any in return. Such prosocial behavior implies that something 
other than the lure of external reward is operating to promote 
the behavior. I do not exclude from consideration prosocial be- 
havior that implicates self-reward, though as we shall see, the 
notion of self-reward, unless empirically demonstrated, has the 
theoretical status of a hypothetical construct. 

In short, while the bounds of prosocial behavior are not 
rigidly delineated, they include those behaviors where the empha- 
sis is, as Auguste Comte described it, upon “concern for others.” 
They include those acts of helpfulness, charitability, self-sacrifice, 
and courage where the possibility of reward from the recipient 
is presumed to be minimal or non-existent and where, on the 
face of it, the prosocial behavior is engaged in for its own end 
and for no apparent other. 


Tue Rote ОЕ AFFECT 


To the extent that prosocial behavior involves foregoing 
rewards for the self while alleviating the distress of others or 
promoting their gain, it can be argued that something must re- 
place or be more powerful than the reward for the Actor. External 
consequences are but one of the motivating forces for the Actor. 
Subjective consequences in the form of affect and/or cognition 
might perhaps be another. In order to forego reward, or to suffer 
punishment on behalf of another, there must be some amplifica- 
tion of affect for, and cognition about another person or cause. 
That amplification of affect and cognitive representation of an- 
other person, often called empathy or sympathy, is frequently 
Seen as the basis for altruistic acts (Aronfreed, 1968; Lenrow, 
1965; Rosenhan, 1969b; Tomkins, 1963). 


Empathic Conditioning 
. Miller and his associates (Miller, Banks, & Ogawa, 1963; 
Miller, Caul, & Mirsky, 1967) have demonstrated that a weak 
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form of empathy can be trained in monkeys. After first training 
the monkeys to avoid shock in response to nonsocial cues, these 
authors observed that one monkey will respond to the distress 
cues of the other in order to avoid giving shock to himself and 
the other. The presence of a primitive empathy that is observed 
here consists of recognizing that the behavior which distresses 
the other may have similar consequences for the Actor, and vice 
versa. 

A more advanced form of empathy is demonstrated in the 
experiments of Masserman, Wechkin, and Terris (1964). In these 
experiments a monkey avoided pulling a chain which provided 
him with food while simultaneously shocking another monkey. 
A second chain was available to the monkey which provided him 
food without inflicting suffering on the other. While the definitive 
demonstration of empathy would have occurred if the animal 
had only the first chain to pull (since in that case he would have 
had to forsake his own reward in order to spare the other pain), 
it can nevertheless be held that a certain form of empathy nego- 
tiated the choice between the two chains. 

A strong form of altruistic empathy would, of course, be 
demonstrated if the organism forsook his own reward in order 
to spare another pain or to promote gain for another. This kind 
of empathy allows us to infer that the affective consequences 
that arise in connection with another's gain are greater for the 
organism than the potential material rewards that might have 
accrued to him. 

Several experiments with children have demonstrated the 
power of empathic affect in forsaking material rewards. In the 
first, conducted by Aronfreed and Paskal (1965; see also Aron- 
pity саи young children were exposed to a conditioning para- 

igm wherein an experimenter responded joyfully to the onset 
of a red light. Joy was manifested by expressive cues (a broad 
smile, coupled with appropriate verbalizations) and affectional 
ones (a hug for the child). Subsequently, the child operated a 
eos apparatus on which she could either produce the red light 
cota МО ee candy or herselt, Compared 
To В n who had experienced only the affectional or 
expressive cues, children in the combined condition chose 

to turn on the light more often, and indeed, more often than 


they chose to gain candies. Both sets of experimenter behaviors 


were found to be critical in the formation of this altruistic 


response. ere cues from the experimenter served a subse- 
quent signaling function that the experimenter was experiencing 


мй 
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“joy.” Affectional cues served to condition that experience of joy 
in the subject. Each set of cues by themselves had considerably 
less effect on the willingness of children to forego their own 
sweet rewards than did the combination. 

A subsequent experiment by Midlarsky and Bryan (1967) 
supported these findings and also demonstrated that the actual 
sequence of affectional and expressive cues made little difference 
in the acquisition of the altruistic disposition. This is to say that 
whether hugs preceded smiles or smiles preceded hugs had no 
differential effect on the child’s subsequent disposition to turn 
on the red light and forego his candies. Moreover, these investiga- 
tors demonstrated that the conditioning paradigms remain power- 
ful during the subsequent test condition regardless of whether 
the experimenter continues to display expressive cues. 

The conditioning paradigm applies to the empathic response 
to suffering, as well as joy. Paskal and Aronfreed (1965) conduct- 
ed a three-phase experiment to demonstrate these mechanisms. 
During the first phase, both the child and the experimenter heard 
an aversive noise through earphones. The experimenter evi- 
denced her distress by placing her head in her hands. During 
the second phase, only the child wore the earphones and heard 
the aversive noise. The experimenter moved quickly to terminate 
the noise in the child’s earphones. In the process of so doing, 
the experimenter forsook the opportunity to make a correct 
choice on a discrimination task and to gain rewards. The third 
phase tested whether the child had acquired the disposition to 
reproduce the experimenter's response, now with another child 
who was distressed by the aversive noise. $ 

The experiment offered strong evidence for the efficacy of 
empathic conditioning (Phase I) and modeling (Phase II) in the 
production of sympathetic responses. Control conditions, which 
eliminated the conditioning in Phase I, or which varied the inten- 
sity of the noise signal in Phase II, yielded significantly weaker 
responses than the combination described above. It is interesung 
to observe that when the distressed child failed to emit distress 
signals, the empathically conditioned child continued to offer 
nearly as much “help” as he had in the original powerful sequence. 
Such actions on the part of the conditioned child suggest the 
Operation of cognitive, as well as affective, components in the 
elicitation of distress-terminating behavior. i 

Note, however, that this experiment provided neither a test 
of empathic conditioning in the absence of modeling nor of the 
effects of modeling in the absence of empathic conditioning. Con- 
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ceivably one or the other of these variables might have been 
sufficiently powerful to meet the standard set by their combined 
action. 

We know very little about the durability of empathic condi- 
tioning, but one is inclined to suspect that its long-term effects 
are in some way controlled by the nature of the cues that elicit 
empathic responses. Weiss, Buchanan, Altstatt, and Lombardo 
(1971), for example, have found that adults will rapidly learn 
to decrease the latency of a button-pressing response that is de- 
signed to terminate the shock received by a confederate. In this 
experiment, the confederate was suffering before the subject's 
eyes. Lenrow (1965), on the other hand, found the sympathetic 
response of adults to be quite weak to stories about others in 
distress, unless the listener had previously role played a distressing 
role. Such role playing might serve to reintegrate or “reinstate” 
(Campbell & Jaynes, 1966) earlier empathic conditionings and 
so promote greater sympathetic responsiveness. 


Affect 


The hunch that affect may mediate altruism is supported 
by existing research including naturalistic studies that indicate 
the importance of feeling as a basis for helping others. In a 
retrospective study of the abolitionists, for example, Tomkins 
(1965) found affect to be strongly implicated in their courageous 
behavior, Similarly, London (1970) observed that sympathy for 
the victims appeared to motivate many of the people who attempt- 
ed to rescue Jews, Gypsies, and American servicemen from the 
Nazis during the Second World War. 

Thus, the presence of affect, sympathetic or empathic, direct- 
ed towards a potential recipient of prosocial activity seems to 
be fairly well documented, and possibly understood through the 
empathic conditioning model. There is, however, a kind of affect 
that 15 not so well understood, in this model or in any other. 
Various forms of prosocial behavior have been shown, in both 
naturalistic and laboratory settings, to arise from positive affect 
that resides within the donor and that is not directed towards 
the recipient. In a naturalistic study of early Civil Rights workers, 
Rosenhan (1970) observed a strong correlation between sustained 
engagement on the behalf of black people in the South and the 
characteristic affective telationship between the Actor and his 
parents. People who were deeply committed to political education 
and registration of black voters in the South and who had revealed 
that commitment by giving up the comforts of home and job 
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in order to go South for a long period of time were found to 
have had, and to have continued to maintain, relationships with 
parents that were characterized by strong positive feelings. And 
while this is a correlational finding, the possibility that positive 
affect precedes and promotes prosocial behavior is supported 
by laboratory investigations. 

A series of studies by Berkowitz and Connor (1966), Isen 
(1970), and Isen, Horn, and Rosenhan (1971) have uniformly 
found that the prior experience of success promotes helpfulness 
and charitability in a wide variety of contexts. Moreover, it is 
not only the experience of success that promotes prosocial behav- 
ior. Experiments by Isen and Levin (1971) indicated that the 
positive affect arising from such diverse experiences as finding 
some money in a telephone booth or being offered a cookie 
similarly serve to promote helpfulness and charitability. While 
there still remains work to be done in separating the cognitive 
and contextual cues from the affective ones, the evidence seems 
to support the role of affect in promoting prosocial behavior. 
Neither learning analyses of conditioning nor social psychological 
ones of social influence and cognition have as yet made clear 
why this should be so, but, regardless, the accumulated evidence 
strongly implicates the role of affect in the establishment and 
maintenance of a wide variety of prosocial activities. Such activities 
may either be momentary, as occur in the laboratory and in quasi- 
laboratory settings, or highly internalized and durable, as seen 
in naturalistic studies of abolitionists, rescuers, and Civil Rights 
workers. 


OBSERVATIONAL LEARNING 


Much as experimental studies of altruism place a heavy bur- 
den on traditional theories of reinforcement to explain these 
phenomena, so do they place a similar burden on theories that 
attempt to explain observational learning. Consider first the 
theories of Baer and his associates (Baer & Sherman, 1964; Baer, 
Peterson, & Sherman, 1967). These investigators invoke the no- 
tion of "generalized imitation" to account for all modeling phe- 
nomena. According to their view, imitation is a matter of condi- 
tioned reinforcement. They theorize that when aspects of the 
model's behavior have been reinforced, gradually "being similar 
to the model" itself becomes sufficient reinforcement, even when 
по particular and discrete reinforcers are being emitted by the 
Model. Bandura (1969a) has argued cogently that this theory 
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describes more than has been observed. If it were the case that 
conditioned reinforcement operates to promote generalized imita- 
tion, then children and adults would imitate indiscriminately. The 
fact is that both children and adults manifest considerable discrim- 
ination in matters of imitation. They pick and choose the people, 
the behaviors, and the times that they will imitate. 

Gewirtz and Stingle (1968) hold that observational learning 
is maintained solely by the presence of extrinsic reinforcers. While 
this may be the case for many behaviors, it clearly cannot be 
applied to any situation where an individual behaves in the relative 
absence of social controls. And, indeed, a number of laboratory 
situations have been carried out precisely to elicit and maintain 
observational altruistic learning without extrinsic reinforcers. Stu- 
dies by Hartup and Coates (1967), Bryan (1970), Bryan and Wal- 
bek (1970), Rosenhan and White (1967), Rosenhan (1969a, 1969b, 
1969c) and White (in press) seem a direct refutation of the posi- 
tion of Gewirtz and Stingle. In all of them, subjects contributed 
anonymously with no expectation of either a future reward or 
of subsequent contact with the experimenter. 

Yet another theory of imitative learning is that put forth 
by Bandura (1969a, 1969b). It holds that observational learning 
is essentially regulated by its anticipated consequences. On its 
face, it serves no better than the earlier ones to explain altruistic 
phenomena. In the familiar case in which a child observes a 
model contributing to a charity, what are the anticipated conse- 
quences? That the imitating child will have much less money 
than he might ordinarily have had at his disposal? In what sense 
might this be reinforcing? How might the anticipated conse- 
quences of this act be so palatable to the child that they would 
overcome his understandable reluctance to part with his money? 

One Possibility, which is compatible with Bandura's view, 
holds that being charitable is self-reinforcing. In the context of 
Bere a model who has just been charitable, this view would 
сл оолду 
someone tell hem that en dec Н و‎ 
for having been good. У are good, or even giving them money 

The notion of self-reinforcement as an internal event is in- 
creasingly attracting attention and empirical support. Recent stu- 
ke MALA e ha by Bandura (1971) indicate that children and 
Insofar as altruistic behay ы E ee 

aviors are concerned, however, the pre- 
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sence of self-reinforcement needs to be demonstrated. Otherwise, 
one runs the danger of explaining away the problem of altruism 
without in fact explaining it or otherwise facilitating our under- 
standing (see Orne, 1970). By academic fiat it can be held that 
the problem of altruism cannot be a problem because all behavior 
is controlled by its anticipated reinforcement consequences, 
whether or not those consequences can be or have been observed. 
Moreover, it is quite possible that in the context of altruistic behav- 
ior in particular, and moral behavior in general, the notion of 
self-reinforcement indeed explains more than has ever been ob- 
served. For if it were the case that children self-reward for virtue 
and self-punish for vice, all of them would be earthbound angels, 
and so would we! In short, while the mechanisms of self-reinforce- 
ment have been shown to exist and hold great promise for under- 
standing behavior, they need to be empirically confirmed for 
the case of altruism. Such confirmation would be as significant 
for understanding altruistic phenomena as it would be for defin- 
ing limiting conditions for the operation of self-reinforcement. 


Tue ROLE or COGNITIVE FACTORS 


It is clear that cognition plays some considerable role in the 
elicitation of altruistic behavior, but the nature and limits of that 
role are not well understood. Coates and Hartup (1969) have 
offered evidence that observational learning, which itself is heavily 
implicated in prosocial phenomena, is related to cognitive devel- 
opment. Moreover, there is ample evidence that the acquisition 
and elicitation of generous behavior increases with age (Handlon 
& Gross, 1959; Midlarsky & Bryan, 1967; Rosenhan, 1969a; 
Ugurel-Semin, 1952; Wright, 1942), and age is related to cognitive 
development. Younger children would likely have difficulty plac- 
ing themselves in the role of a needy other (Piaget, 1926; Flavell, 
1968), which may be a prerequisite for empathic and sympathetic 
affect. Finally, there is evidence that amplifying cognition within 
an experimental context increases altruistic behavior. In a series 
of experiments, we have found that telling children about or- 
Phans, particularly when they are informed of the experiential 
Consequences of being orphaned, elevates their contributions to 
an Orphans’ Fund (Rosenhan, 19692). 3 | 

All of these studies assess or amplify cognitions regarding 
the needy other. And it is likely that cognition of the needy 
Other plays a very strong role in altruistic behavior. But amplifying 
Cognitions about the virtues of altruism per se rather than about 
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the object of the altruistic act seems to have little effect. In a 
series of illuminating experiments, Bryan (1970) presented chil- 
dren with a model who gives to a charity on the one hand, but 
verbally decries charitability on the other; or, in the opposite 
instance, is behaviorally niggardly, but verbally preaches the vir- 
tues of charitability. This series of experiments has yielded one 
powerful finding which is that children are consistently much 
more impressed by, and imitative of, behavior than they are by 
the model’s preaching. When the model gives to charity the child 
gives, regardless of what the model says. And similarly, when 
the model himself fails to give to charity the child also fails, 
regardless of how the model preaches the virtues of charitability. 

Similar findings have been observed by the writer in a natu- 
ralistic context. In the study of Civil Rights workers mentioned 
earlier (Rosenhan, 1970), it was found that those individuals 
whose involvements in Civil Rights activities had been transient 
and peripheral offered a much more elaborate rationale for Civil 
Rights efforts than did those whose involvement had been rela- 
tively more enduring and committed. It seemed in this instance 
that cognitive elaboration served the purpose of muting prosocial 
invo ment At the very least, it seemed negatively correlated 
with it. 

. The general burden of these findings promotes the specula- 
tion that cognitive factors play a role in the elicitation of altruistic 
behavior when, and only when, they amplify empathic and sympa- 
thetic affect. Thus, cognitions about orphans who are to be the 
objects of one's largesse would likely increase one's contributions 
to them, much as role playing in Lenrow's studies (1965) increased 
sympathetic activities. Where, however, the cognition is addressed 
to the altruistic act rather than to the object of the beneficence, 
the likely outcome is either no material increase in altruistic 
propensities, or even reactance (Brehm, 1966). 


SuMMARY 


What then can briefly be said about the interaction between 
learning theory and prosocial behavior? First, it is clear that 
theories of learning which Stress the role of reinforcement can 
help us understand altruistic behaviors. But it seems equally clear 
that a fuller comprehension of altruistic behavior calls for an 
expansion of our notions of learning, such that they incorporate 
affect and cognition. Second, altruistic behavior that derives from 
observing a model creates special difficulties for theorists who 
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would invoke prior or anticipated reinforcement to explain altru- 
ism. Quite probably, the best explanation of altruistic behavior 
acquired on the basis of observation lies in notions of self-reinfor- 
cement. These notions, however, are not nearly so empirically 
useful for altruism as they are attractive. Subsequent research 
in prosocial behavior will need to provide independent evidence 
for the operation of self-reinforcement and will thus provide 
further data for a psychology of self-control. 
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This paper attempts to integrate equity theory and specialized theories 
and data concerning the reactions of bystanders and victims caught 
up in emergencies. The authors first examine three factors which 
determine the bystander’s response to emergency situations: whether 
or not bystanders attend to an emergency; how aroused bystanders 
become by the emergency; how the bystander responds to the emer- 
gency—i.e., by helping, by denigrating the victim, or by running away. 
Finally, they examine factors which affect how the victim will respond 
to the bystander who either provides or denies him assistance. 


A certain, man. . . fell among thieves. . .which. . . wounded 
him . . . leaving him half dead . . . there came down a certain 
priest . . . when he saw him, he passed by on the other side. 
And likewise a Levite . . . passed by on the other side. But a 
certain Samaritan . .. came where he was: and when he saw 
him, he had compassion on him, and went to him . . . and set 
him on his own beast, and brought him to an inn, and took 
care of him. And on the morrow when he departed, he took 
out two pence, and gave them to the host, and said unto him, 
Take care of him: and whatsoever thou spendest тоге . . . І 
will repay thee [Luke. 10:30-35]. 


. This parable has been quoted now for nearly 20 centuries 
in an unfortunately vain attempt to induce the young to behave 
with altruism toward victims of misfortune. Why is it such a mem- 
orable story? Why does it strike each succeeding generation as 
depicting such remarkably unselfish behavior? And can we learn 
anything about helping behavior in general from it? f 

. . What are some characteristics of the Samaritan's act? First, 
it is nonnormative and nonconforming. Two community leaders 
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have failed to help the fallen man. There are clearly no social 
pressures at work. Second, he has no moral obligation to help, 
as he would if he had been involved in what happened or if 
he were a friend or relation. Third, his act is costly. He incurs 
a debt of unknown size for an indefinite future period, and he 
also expends considerable personal effort and time in helping 
the wounded man. Fourth, his act receives no observable reward. 
As far as we can tell from the narrative as given, he leaves before 
the victim has even had the chance to meet and thank him. 

One reason we admire the Samaritan’s act is that it appears 
to be done out of pure unadulterated altruism. Altruistic behavior 
has always proved difficult for the social scientist to explain. Even 
the definition of it is difficult. Altruistic behavior is generally 
thought of as behavior that benefits another rather than the self— 
as something that is done “out of the goodness of one’s heart.” 
But such a definition flies in the face of most theory in psychology, 
which suggests that behavior that is not rewarding to the individu- 
al will not be performed. If we attempt to define helping as 
rewarding by postulating that individuals gain “inner satisfaction” 
from helping others, we are clearly engaging in circular reasoning 
such that prediction is no longer possible—reasoning of the “rats 
work for reinforcement” and “a reinforcement is what rats will 
work for” variety. Clearly, if we wish to understand altruistic 
behavior as being in the same universe with most other behavior 
and being under the control of rewards and punishments, We 
need to find some independent way of specifying in advance 
what rewards are present, so that we can predict altruistic behavior 
before it occurs. 

In this paper we will bring together two interlocking lines 
of research and theorizing in order to provide a coherent theory 
of bystander response to emergencies and victim response to aid 
and, at the same time, to improve our understanding of equity 
theory (Walster, Berscheid, & Walster, in press). 

The discussion will be organized chronologically in the way 
an emergency unfolds. We will first discuss variables presumed 
to bear upon the likelihood that a bystander will attend to the 
RE Then we will discuss variables which should deter- 
Next welt re а bystander will become by the emergency: 
ii vd will discuss the determinants of how the bystander 
Sing ignore by helping, derogating he cim 
the victim to ud D oe: possible ota h 
of these sections, we ill dis Е 

j will discuss—as good second-generation 
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Lewinians should—both situational and intrapersonal factors that 
may be relevant. 


Overview or EQUITY THEORY 


Before we begin our discussion let us review equity theory. 
As systematized by Walster et al. (in press), equity theory is com- 
prised of four basic propositions. 

Proposition I: Individuals will try to maximize their outcomes 
(where outcomes equals rewards minus costs). 

If everyone were unrestrained in his attempts to get what 
he wants, everyone would suffer. Every man would attempt to 
monopolize community resources; every man would be continual- 
ly confronted by rivals bent on reclaiming these resources. Only 
by working out a compromise can the group avoid continual 
warfare and maximize collective reward. This fact is acknowl- 
edged in Proposition ПА. 

Proposition ILA: Groups can maximize collective reward by evolu- 
ing accepted systems for “equitably” apportioning rewards and costs 
among members. Thus groups will evolve such systems of equity and 
will attempt to induce members to accept and adhere to these systems. 

Proposition IIB proposes that groups will insure the profita- 
bility of equitable behavior. 

Proposition IIB: Groups will generally reward members who treat 
others equitably and generally punish (increase the costs for) individuals 
who treat others inequitably. | "n 

Every culture must institutionalize a system for “equitably 
apportioning resources among its members. We must recognize, 
however, that the perception of what is equitable varies enormous- 
ly between cultures. In spite of this fact, we have found a single 
general principle to be useful in characterizing these widely di- 
Verse conceptions of equity. We define “equitable relationship 
as existing when the person scrutinizing the relationship (namely, 
the scrutineer—who could be Participant A, Participant B, or 
an outside observer) perceives that all participants are receiving 
€qual relative outcomes from the relationship. That is: 


Outcomes, — Inputs, _ Outcomes в — Inputs, 


| Inputs д | | Inputs; | 


In the formula, *outcomes" designates a scrutineer's perception 
Of outcomes for A and B, "inputs" designates his perception of 
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inputs for A and B, and |Inputs| designates the absolute value 
of inputs (i.e., the perceived value, disregarding sign). A partici- 
pant's relative outcomes will be positive if outcomes > inputs, 
and negative if outcomes < inputs. Thus the sign and the magni- 
tude of this measure indicate how “profitable” the relationship 
is for each of the participants. 

Outcomes (O) are defined as the positive and negative conse- 
quences that a scrutineer perceives a participant has incurred 
as a consequence of his relationship with another. Following 
Homans (1961) we shall refer to positive outcomes as “rewards” 
and negative outcomes as "costs." The participant's total outcomes 
in a relationship are equal to the rewards he obtains from the 
relationship minus the costs he incurs. 

Inputs (1) are defined as the participant's contributions to 
the exchange which are seen by the scrutineer as entitling him 
to rewards or costs. The inputs that a participant contributes 
to a relationship can either be assets, entitling him to reward, 
or liabilities, which entitle him to punishment (i.e., costs). 

_ From the preceding formulation it is evident that equity is 
in the eye of the beholder. An individual's perception of how 
fair a relationship is depends upon his assessment of the value 
and relevance of the various participants' inputs and outcomes. 
If different scrutineers calculate inputs and outcomes different- 
ly—and it is inevitable that they will—they will differ in their 
evaluations of the equitableness of a given relationship. 
„ . As a consequence of the socialization experiences described 
in Proposition П, we propose: 
, , Proposition ILI: When individuals find themselves participating 
in inequitable relationships, they become distressed. The more inequitable 
the relationship, the more distress individuals feel. 
M CAREER tl evidence Supports the contention that individu- 
participating in inequitable relationships do feel distress ге- 
gardless of whether they are the victims or the beneficiaries of 
the inequity, 

Proposition IV: Individuals who discover they are in inequitable 
relationships attempt to eliminate their distress by restoring equity. The 
greater the inequity that exists, the more distress they feel and the harder 
they try to restore equity. 

Now that we have briefly reviewed equity theory, we сап 


eee Шо е оп of the relevance of equity theory 
4 anding the reactions i nd 
ther victim. of the innocent bystander а 
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Ом EsTABLISHING THE RELATIONSHIP 


One of the major questions for equity theory is: Under what 
circumstances will individuals perceive they are in a relationship 
with another? Equity theory, after all, deals only with the behavior 
of individuals enmeshed in inequitable relationships. Unless a 
bystander and a victim contrast their lots, equity considerations 
are irrelevant to understanding their reactions. 

Past theorists (e.g., Merton, 1957; Homans, 1961; Festinger, 
1954) who have written about this problem have not been too 
helpful. The only suggestions that stem from these writers are 
that a person compares himself with those who are in an actual 
relationship with him at the time, are perceived as similar to 
him along some salient dimension, or are attractive, looked up 
to, or admired in some way. There is the further suggestion 
that the less structured the situation, the broader will be the 
spectrum of individuals with whom it is possible to make a com- 
parison. 

In natural settings, then, it is difficult to foresee whether 
ог not a given bystander and a given victim will perceive them- 
selves to be in a relationship. Theoretically this puts us in a diffi- 
cult position. Unless the bystander and the victim perceive them- 
selves to be in a relationship, equity theory is inapplicable—and 
we are incapable of predicting how they will respond to the emer- 
gency. і 
In practice, however, our inability to calculate easily who 
will perceive themselves to be in a relationship and who will not 
May not be a debilitating problem. The assumption that equity 
theory can predict the reactions of individuals only if they perceive 
themselves to be in a relationship has never been tested. This 
restriction may be an unnecessary one. In fact, some research 
Suggests that individuals react to others in much the same way 
whether they are in a “relationship” or not. Participants and ob- 
Servers seem to respond to injustice in much the same way—with 
One qualification: Participants seem to react more intensely to 
inequity than do observers. 

The discovery that participants’ fiery reactions are palely re- 
flected by bystanders should not be too surprising to us. Human 
beings possess the ability to empathize with others. When others 
are caught in tragic or inequitable circumstances, it 1s probably 
Particularly easy to empathize with them. The observer who em- 
Pathizes with a harm-doer might be expected to share the harm- 

Oer’s embarrassment and rationalizations. The observer who em- 
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pathizes with his victim would be expected to share much of 
the victim's anger and indignation (Chaikin & Darley, 1971). Since 
the feelings one empathizes with are likely to be less intense 
than the feelings one experiences, it is understandable that a 
observer would have similar, but less intense, reactions to inequity 
than would an actual participant. я 
For purposes of this paper, then, let us test the limits of 
equity theory. Let us see how well the theory can handle 
reactions of bystanders and victims, regardless of whether or 
these participants in an emergency are in a relationship. Р 
Sources or DISTRESS н 
In this section we will enumerate five variables which equi 
theory and Piliavin and Piliavin (1971; also Piliavin, Rodin, & 
Piliavin, 1969) believe intensify the arousal experienced by by- 
standers to an emergency. " 
Equity theory and the Piliavins’ model have much in common. 
In equity theory inequitable settings produce distress in harm- 
doers and victims. This distress motivates them to restore equity. 
The first assumption of the Piliavin and Piliavin (1971) model 
is that “the observation of an emergency situation elicits a state 
of physiological arousal in the bystander.” This arousal motivates 
him to respond to the victim's plight. “Distress” and “arousal” 
sound like virtually identical constructs—both terms describe the 
same unpleasant subjective state accompanied by physiological 
activation. Я 
__Piliavin and Piliavin (1971) suggest that three aspects of the 
victim-bystander situation will determine the degree of the by- 
stander's arousal: severity of the emergency, physical distance, 
апа perceived similarity or emotional attachment to victim. : 


Severity of the Emergency " 


Piliavin et al. (1969) propose that arousal increases as the 
perceived Severity of the emergency increases, i.e., as the danger _ 
or potential danger to life or limb increases. The louder ап 
more numerous the screams, the more the blood, the high 
the flames, the greater will be the arousal in the bystander.“ 


rolling down a hill toward a dock by the sea pretty much sums up th 
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An extension of the Piliavin et al. (1969) subway study provides 
some support for this contention. In this replication (Piliavin & 
Piliavin, 1972) all the “victims” carried a cane. On half of the 
trials, the victim simply collapsed in the moving subway car; on 
the other half of the trials, he produced a thin trickle of very 
real-looking fake blood from the corner of his mouth as he fell. 
Observers reported panicky behavior on the part of the by- 
standers on several of the “blood” trials, and in one case, quite 
emotional behavior. Such panicky behavior did not occur when 
the emergency was less severe. Other evidence (Lazarus, Opton, 
Nomikos, & Rankin, 1965) indicates that the heart rate of ob- 
servers of a film depicting several industrial accidents accelerates 
more to the sight of a man being impaled by a flying board 
and dying than to a man losing a finger. 

If we wished to translate “severity of the emergency” into 
equity theory terms, we would equate severity with the size of 
the disparity between the relative outcomes of the participants. 
Thus a factory worker who learns that a co-worker doing compa- 
rable work makes 50% less than he does should experience more 
distress than one who discovers a 10% differential. Evidence exists 
to support the contention that the greater the inequity that exists, 
the more distress participants will feel (Leventhal, Allen, & Kemel- 
gor, 1969; Leventhal & Bergman, 1969). 


Physical Distance 


The Piliavins also expect degree of arousal to be a function 
of the physical distance of the bystander from the emergency. 
Other things being equal, distress cues emanating from the man 
on the next bench will have more impact than those coming 
from another room. In part these authors are suggesting the 
obvious; if one does not perceive cues, he cannot be aroused 
by them. In part, however, their suggestion is not obvious. That 
's, they are suggesting that, given the same distress cues, the 


complexities. If it is not clear whether or not the car is occupied and whether 


9r not there is anyone in its path (e.g., it is night), the effect should come 
if at all from the bystander's imagining the effects on an individual, either 
the owner or a darting child. The arousal response should be slower and 
less intense, depending as it does on symbolic representation of potential 

arm to others rather than on the direct observation of their distress. It 
*hould also be more affected by personality and attitudinal characteristics 
of the bystander (e.g., his attitude towards private property) than is the 
Case for the observation of actual victims. 
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knowledge that a victim is near rather than far away will intensify 
an observer’s arousal. 

Several studies have pointed out that there is a positive rela- 
tionship between subjective distance and emotional involvement 
(Ekman & Bratfisch, 1965; Dornic, 1967). Indirect support for 
this contention appears in a study done by Piliavin and Piliavin 
(1969), at the University of Pennsylvania. In this experiment they 
examined the effect of physical distance on a bystander’s tendency 
to help a victim. A graduate student in social work described 
an emergency to an introductory psychology class. A written mes- 
sage informed the students: 


Public assistance has been denied women with illegitimate children 
by the Welfare officials of Lancaster County, (State name). The matter 
is now being appealed to the federal authorities, but the final disposi- 
tion will not be made for several months. In the meanwhile the families 
involved (about 550) are in desperate need of funds for food and 
shelter. 
The student-experimenter claimed that The National Association 
of Graduate Students in Social Welfare was trying to raise these 
funds and asked students to indicate how much money they would 
be willing to pledge for these needy families of Lancaster County. 
The location of “Lancaster County” was systematically varied. 
Sometimes the victims were said to reside in Pennsylvania (the 
state in which the university was located). Sometimes they were 
said to live in places increasingly far away—Ohio, Wisconsin, 
Kansas, and California. As predicted, the authors found that stu- 
dents were most likely to pledge money to help victims in Pennsyl- 
vania, next most likely in the Midwest states, and least likely 
in California. The Piliavins assume that students were more likely 
to pledge money to victims from their home state because the 
. suffering of these victims was especially emotionally involving. 
Two questionnaire studies done recently provide minimal support 
for this suggestion in that more questionnaires were returned 


oan үа or city than to some other area (Johnson, 1971; 


Similarity and Emotional Attachment 


buy The Piliavins also ar: 
similarity and / ог emoti 
gency. S 


gue that arousal is a function of perceived 
tional attachment to the victim of the emer- 
ae upport for this conclusion comes from Stotland’s (1969) 
Ri ysiological data on empathy. Although these data are not com- 
pletely consistent they do provide some support for the hypothesis 
that when another is observed to be undergoing an unpleasant 
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experience, the more similar he is to us the more aroused we 
will become. 

It seems hardly necessary to document the statement that 
when the bystander is emotionally attached to a victim, he will 
be more aroused by his suffering than he would be otherwise. 
Any reader who has had a sick or injured parent, spouse, lover, 
or child can attest to this. And the incidence of strangers running 
into burning buildings to rescue children is clearly lower than 
that of parents doing the same thing. 


One’s Responsibility for the Emergency 


Equity theorists (Walster et al., in press) have proposed that 
a fourth variable should affect how distressed a bystander be- 
comes by an emergency, namely, one’s responsibility for the emer- 
gency. A harm-doer who feels responsible for creating an inequity 
should experience more distress than he would had he accidental- 
ly injured the other, or had he merely observed the victim’s suffer- 
ing. This conclusion is consistent with equity theory’s Conclusion 
III: When the inequity is intentionally produced, participants in an 
inequitable relationship will experience more distress and will have 
stronger desires to restore equity to the relationship than if the inequity 
occurs inadvertently. No data exist to support this rather plausible 
contention that a person feels more guilty about the suffering 
he intentionally causes than the suffering he produces accidental- 
y. 

There is one outstanding analysis of the role of intention, 
and that is to be found in Heider (1958, pp. 100-124). Although 
he does not deal directly with the distress and guilt experienced 
by participants as a function of the intentionality of harm done, 
Heider does deal with attribution of responsibility. It is clear 
that as individuals and as a society in our legal system, we believe . 
that intentional harm-doers are to be held more responsible than 
are unintentional harm-doers, and that intentional harm-doers 
should receive more severe punishment. There are two studies 
Supporting this contention (Shaw & Sulzer, 1964; Cuthbert, 1965). 
Both found greater attribution of responsibility to an intentional 
harm-doer, and Cuthbert found that far more severe punish- 
ments were meted out to an intentional harm-doer, particularly 
when the crime had severe consequences. To the extent that 
the harm-doer shares the moral values of his society then, we 
would expect him to feel worse when his harmdoing has been 
Intentional. 

Of course an individual sometimes intentionally hurts an- 
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other without feeling he is provoking an inequity. Often such 
a harm-doer feels he is righting previous wrongs. Thus his hostile 
acts do not arouse distress, but rather satisfaction. 


Personality Factors 


In addition to these situational variables, at least three person- 
ality factors should have a strong impact upon how disturbed 
a participant becomes when he confronts an inequity. 

First, some critics of equity theory have denied that the un- 
justly overpaid or advantaged individual will feel any twinges 
at all upon discovering that he has been receiving undeserved 
benefits. They certainly scoff at the suggestion that an over-bene- 
fited person will be willing to surrender material benefits in order 
to restore equity. (No one seems to question that the disadvan- 
taged participant will be distressed and try to equalize things.) 
These critics insist that people will take everything that they can 
get if they know they will not be caught and punished. This 
might well be so in the extreme case. The point, however, is 
that all of us have learned . . . albeit painfully . . . that if we 
take far more than our fair share, we will get caught and we 
will be punished—by guilt or by society. We all learn that it is 
generally more profitable, materially and psychologically, to be 
fair than to be “selfish.” 

Given that the tendency to behave equitably is a learned 
response, one personality dimension that is bound to be important 
ur determining how a person responds to inequity is the extent 
to which he has been taught that his own rewards are dependent 
ba being sensitive and responsive to the needs of others. There 
may or may not exist some sort of *primitive passive sympathy" 
à la McDougall (1908), and it may fe may sir be deserat 
by one's genes. We assume, however, that if it exists it can be 
largely influenced by experience. Aronfreed (1968) has provided 
a useful paradigm for understanding how children develop а 
willingness to relieve another's distress. Through a series of trials 
the child learns to associate the removal of pain cues in another 
with rewards; thus the incidence of his intervention to remove 
such cues increases. From these analyses we would expect to find 
à continuum of sensitivity to the distress of others, based upon 


the degree to which the individual i 

$ аз a child (and later) has 
associated reward with itivi : х ig- 
[deno y tna such sensitivity and punishment with i£ 


Second, accordin; 


g to equity the injuri other 
айога harm quity theory, after injuring an 


-doer experiences distress from two sources: (2) 
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he experiences self-concept distress, since his harmful act is incon- 
sistent both with his own good opinion of himself and with his 
moral principles; and (b) he experiences fear of retaliation 
distress. 

One interested in individual differences is led to the obvious 
conclusion that harm-doers who have high self-esteem (i.e., think 
of themselves as foresightful, kind people) and strongly internal- 
ized ethical principles should feel more self-concept distress after 
harming another than should individuals with low standards and 
low self-regard. High self-esteem individuals, then, would be ex- 
pected to make unusual efforts to restore equity—actual or psy- 
chological—after harming others. There is some experimental 
evidence to support this derivation. In an experiment by Glass 
(1964), an individual's self-esteem was experimentally raised or 
lowered. After harming another, high self-esteem subjects justi- 
fied their harm-doing—by derogating their victims—more than 
did low self-esteem subjects. 

A third important personality dimension should be denial-re- 
pression vs. sensitization. In the study cited earlier by Lazarus 
et al. (1965), observers who had been encouraged to deny or 
intellectualize their emotional response to a film of industrial 
accidents showed depressed reactivity to the film. Lazarus and 
Alfert (1964) also found that two separate denial manipulations 
reduced responsivity to a film depicting genital operations in 
a primitive tribe. Certainly an individual who usually employs 
repression or denial to handle anxiety should respond more slowly 
to another's cues of distress than a person who does not. 

These personality dimensions (and doubtless others) should 
combine with the situational factors discussed above to determme 
the degree to which an individual will become distressed when 
he discovers that, objectively, another human being is in a far 
less favorable situation than is he. Situational and personality 
factors should combine to determine how deeply distressed indi- 
viduals become by inequity. At one extreme individuals will be 
only feebly affected, while at the other they will be profoundly 
affected by the suffering and inequity they see around them. 


RESPONDING TO THE INEQUITY 
,', Oncea participant discovers that his relationship with another 
18 inequitable and he becomes distressed, equity theory makes 
Specific predictions as to how the person will respond to injustice. 
€ can restore actual equity to an unfair relationship о 
restore psychological equity. 


r he can 
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Restoration of Actual Equity 


The over-rewarded can restore actual equity in a straightfor- 
ward way: They can compensate the cheated. For example, an 
uneasy boss may give his underpaid and overworked secretary 
a bonus, or encourage her to take Monday off. A variety of 
recent studies in Walster et al. (in press) verify the fact that unin- 
tentional harm-doers do commonly volunteer to compensate their 
victims. 

There is also some evidence (Lerner & Simmons, 1966) that 
when bystanders are given the opportunity to reward the victim 
they almost unanimously do so. Our thesis (to be expanded below) 
is that whether or not a bystander acts to assist a victim of misfor- 
tune is under the control of the same variables which control 
whether or not a harm-doer compensates his victim. Bystander 
intervention in emergencies can be seen as examples of attempts 
to restore actual equity. 

Victims naturally have a vested interest in insuring that they 
receive actual equity. They can also take an active part in attempts 
to restore it. For example, the grossly underpaid ghetto black — 
can reestablish actual equity by demanding a raise or stealing 
from the company (thus raising his own outcomes). Leventhal 
and Bergman (1969) and Marwell, Schmitt, and Shotola (1971) 


demonstrate that a victim commonly responds to inequity by seek- - 
ing restitution. 


Restoration of Psychological Equity 


‚ А participant in an inequitable relationship can restore psycho- 
logical equity by appropriately distorting his perception of his 
own or his partner's relative outcomes. A creative exploiter can 
often manage to convince himself that even a grossly inequitable 
relationship is, in fact, equitable. Researchers in harm-doing have 
been interested in documenting the varied techniques which 
harm-doers use to justify their exploitation of others. Some espe- 
cially popular distortions are the following: derogation of the 
vicum, minimization of his suffering, or denial of one's responsi 
bility for the victim's suffering. 

Derogation of the victim. If a harm-doer can convince himself 


that the victim deserves to suffer, he can persuade himself that 


his relationship with the victim i i j 
i j t harm 
doers will often dero ее 


oe gate their victims has been demonstrate 
if ykes and Matza (1957), Davis and Jones (1960), Berkowit 
(1962), Davidson (1964), Glass (1964), and Walster and Presthold! 
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(1966). Sykes and Matza (1957) found that juvenile delinquents 
often defend their victimization of others by arguing that their 
victims are really homosexuals, bums, or the possessors of other 
traits that make them deserving of punishment. In tormenting 
these others, then, the delinquents can claim to be restorers of 
justice rather than harm-doers. 

Lerner and his colleagues (Lerner & Simmons, 1966; Lerner 
& Matthews, 1967) have done a number of studies that appear 
to indicate that bystanders will derogate a suffering victim if they 
are unable to help him. There is some evidence that observers 
will not derogate victims if they think that the victim is totally 
innocent (Piliavin, Hardyck, & Vadum, 1967) or if they are told 
that the experimenter is studying their response to victims of 
a misfortune (Simons & Piliavin, 1972). Otherwise, observers do 
tend to derogate victims in such settings. 

Minimization of the victim’s suffering. If a harm-doer can deny 
that the victim was harmed, he can convince himself that his 
relationship with the victim is an equitable one. Sykes and Matza 
(1957) and Brock and Buss (1962) demonstrate that harm-doers 
consistently underestimate how much harm they have done to 
others. Brock and Buss, for example, found that college students 
who administered electric shock to other students soon came to 
markedly underestimate the painfulness of the shock they were 
delivering. In the Piliavin et al. (1967) study cited above, there 
Was also some evidence that observers minimized the suffering 
of the “truly innocent” victim. 5 

Denial of responsibility for the act. If the harm-doer can perceive 
that he was not responsible for the victim’s suffering, then his 
relationship with the victim becomes an equitable one. (The per- 
son who is assigned responsibility for the victim’s plight is then 
perceived as the harm-doer; it is his relationship with the victim 
that is perceived as inequitable.) That harm-doers will often deny 
their responsibility for harm-doing has been documented by Sykes 
and Matza (1957) and by Brock and Buss (1962, 1964). In daily 
life, denial of responsibility seems to be a favorite strategy of 
those who are made to feel quilty about exploiting others. War 
Criminals are particularly noted for their vehement protest that 
they were “only following orders.” 7 s 

The preceding justification techniques help the individual 
to restore psychological equity, by altering the equity equation. 
Derogation decreases the victim’s inputs. Minimization of his suf- 
ering increases his perceived outcomes. Denial of responsibility 
Temoves the necessity for the person to continue comparing his 


Y 
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outcomes with the other's. 

Piliavin and Piliavin (1971) enumerate potential responses 
that interlock beautifully with the conceptual alternatives de- 
scribed by the equity paradigm. The harm-doer or bystander 
who helps or who attempts to get help for the victim is attempting 
to compensate him for his suffering. The harm-doer or bystander 
who refuses to help, and instead spends his energy “reevaluating 
the situation” and “explaining his behavior” is relying upon justifi- 
cation techniques to reduce his distress. Piliavin et al. (1969) also: 
note that some individuals reduce their distress by leaving the 
scene. Avoidance responses may not eliminate inequity, but avoid- 
ance can reduce the salience of the disturbing realization that 
one has behaved inequitably. Equity theorists have also observed 
that such avoidance may occur when it is less costly to abandon 
a relationship than to restore equity to it. 


THE DECISION PROCESS 


Equity theorists and students of bystander behavior seem 
to agree on the range of alternatives available to individuals. 
What determines which of these many potential responses ай | 
observer will make? | 

Equity theory proposes two major principles for predicting | 
how a harm-doer will respond to a needy victim. Whether а | 
harm-doer helps the victim, justifies his suffering, or terminates 
their relationship is said to depend upon the cost of the alternative _ 
techniques available for restoring equity and the adequacy of those і 
techniques, Presumably a harm-doer will prefer an equity restot 
ing technique which has little material or psychological cost over 
one which has greater cost, and will prefer a technique which | 


complet restores equity over one which only partially restores и 
it. 


The Cost of Helping | 


Equity theory states (Corollary 1.1): Other things being equdl, 
the more costly a harm-doer perceives an available equity restoring tech- 
mique to be, the less likely he will be to use this technique to restore 
equity. Piliavin and Piliavin (1971) make a similar proposal: 
An observer is motivated to reduce his arousal state as rapidly 25 
Possible, incurring in the course of his actions as few costs and ās _ 
el rewards as possible. That is, his response will be determined _ 
y the outcome of a more or less rational decision process in which 


he weighs the costs and rewa А n 
rds at ble 
courses of action [p. 6] s attendant upon each of his possi! y 


ü 
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FIGURE 1 
The City Question 


Wino? 
sidewalk. Junkie? 
on Hurt? 
face Sick? 
on Knife 
Man in 
pocket? 
Danger? 
Medicine 
in 
pocket? 
May 
die 
without 
it? 
Forget 
him? 


Leave 
him 

to 

the 
cops? 


Or try to help? 


Froman, К. “Street Poems.” 
New York: McCall, 1971. 


Figure 1 gives literary expression to this process. 

. What are the potential costs for helping in an emergency 
situation? They include the following: personal danger, effort 
expenditure, time lost, embarrassment, disgusting or sickening 
experiences (e.g., contact with blood or other body fluids, wounds, 
disfigurements, seizures), and feelings of inadequacy or failure 
if help is ineffective. ; 

Potential rewards for helping include the feeling of compe- 
tence, self-congratulations, thanks from the victim, praise and 
admiration from bystanders, money and fame. j 

Potential costs for not helping include: self-blame, public cen- 
sure, and in some situations prosecution as a criminal. In this 
regard we should note that United States law provides fewer 
sanctions for the “Bad Samaritan” than does the law of any other 
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civilized nation. For example, in Eastern Europe a bystander who 
neglects to help another when he could do so with no harm 
to himself can often be prosecuted. 

Rewards for not helping consist of all those rewards associat- 
ed with the activities that would be interrupted were the individual 
to help. Basic to these are the rewards associated with personal 
freedom and lack of “involvement,” conditions which have recent- 
ly been conceptualized by Brehm as minimizing reactance 
(Brehm, 1966). 

Keeping these potential costs in mind, the Piliavin and Piliavin 
paper (1971) specifies exactly how bystanders would respond in 
emergency settings. As arousal increases, the probability of the 
observer making some response to the emergency increases. Hold- 
ing arousal constant, as costs for not helping increase, the proba- 
bility of helping increases. Similarly, as costs for direct helping 
increase, the probability of direct intervention decreases and the 
likelihood of indirect help, justification for not helping, or flight 
increases. The simplified 2 x 2 matrix in Table 1 gives the most 
likely response, at a relatively high level of arousal, as a function 
of costs for helping and for not helping. 


TABLE 1 
Mosr LIKELY RESPONSE AS A FUNCTION ОЕ Cost FACTORS 


Costs for direct help 


Low High 
; Indirect help 
High Direct help Justification for 
not helping 


Costs for not 
directly helping 


Wide variance— 
response largely 
Low а function of Running away 


personality 


Peripheral evidence that cost is an important determinant 
of whether or not bystanders will come to the aid of victims 
comes from Piliavin et al. (1969). These authors staged an emer- 
gency during a 7-1/2 minute express run on a New York subway: 
b each run a male confederate, playing the part either of à 
i i or an invalid with a cane, collapsed. He remained supine 
ooking at the ceiling until one of the passengers (or in the absence 
of such help, another confederate) came to his aid. It was assume 


that passengers would anticipate that it might be far more costly 


o —À—— a —ÁtnÁÁ ^ s'il sU (ON‏ —— نپ ند ن 2 و و و و و و 
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to help a drunk (who might embarrass you, insult or assault 
you, or vomit on your new suit) than to help a sober man with 
a physical handicap (who is unlikely to do any of these things). 
It was found that passengers helped the invalid more often and 
more rapidly than they helped the drunk. The alternative expla- 
nation that bystanders declined to help the drunk because he 
was perceived as either unworthy or unneedful of help is of 
course clearly possible. 

In a partial replication of the first subway study, however, 
Piliavin and Piliavin (1972) studied the reaction of bystanders 
to invalid victims who were or were not bleeding from the mouth. 
On the basis that approaching someone bloody should be costly, 
although he is certainly not less worthy or less needy than an 
unbloody man, it was predicted and found that help was slower 
in coming and less frequent to the bloody victim. This effect 
was obtained in spite of the fact that the sight of the bloody 
victim was clearly much more arousing. 


The Adequacy of Available Equity Restoring Techniques 


The second factor which equity theory states will affect a 
harm-doer's choice of whether or not to help a victim is the 
adequacy of the alternative techniques available for restoring actual 
or psychological equity. This is expressed in the theory as Corol- 
lary IV.1: Other things being equal, the more adequate a harm-doer 
perceives an available equity-restoring technique to be, the more likely 
he is to use this technique to restore equity. Thus, given the choice 
between the ability to partially compensate or to totally derogate 
the victim, the latter course should be chosen. { 

‚ Ап “adequate compensation” is defined as a compensation 
which exactly balances the harm that was done, a compensation 
which completely alleviates the suffering the victim has endured. 
Both insufficient compensations and excessive compensations 
would be defined as inadequate. An insufficient compensation 
is inadequate because it can only partially restore equity and thus 
only partially reduce the bystander’s distress. An excessive com- 
Pensation is inadequate because it eliminates one kind of inequity 
only to produce another; the harm-doer becomes the victim. An 
adequate justification is one which both adequately justifies the 
harm done and is plausible to the harm-doer, the victim, and 
Others, 

Berscheid and Walster (1967) provide evidence for the 

'ypothesis that individuals will be more likely to compensate a 
victim when they can make an adequate compensation than when 
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they cannot. In this experiment women from various church 
groups were led to cheat fellow parishioners out of trading stamps 
(in a vain attempt to win additional stamps for themselves). When 
the women were subsequently given an opportunity to compen- 
sate the victim (at no cost to themselves), it was found that adequa- 
cy of compensation was of crucial importance as to whether the 
women were willing to compensate the victim. Women who could 
compensate with an adequate compensation—exactly restoring 
the number of books the partner had lost—were much more 
likely to make restitution than were women limited to insufficient 
compensation (a few stamps) or to excessive compensation (a great 
many stamp books). This finding was replicated by Berscheid, 
Walster, and Barclay (1969). 

Those in need of aid often assume that if they can impress 
upon those others how much they have suffered they will elicit | 
greater restitution than if they did not exaggerate their claims. — 
It is natural to assume that the more severe one's plight, the 
more likely he is to be compensated. The preceding research; 
however, indicates that in some instances the victim would fare 
better if he minimized his suffering than if he exaggerated it 
Emphasizing the amount of debt claimed might be an effective” 
way of securing additional benefits so long as the potential benê 
factor is likely to make restitution of that magnitude. If, however. | 
a victim exaggerates his suffering to such an extent that it exceeds | 
the highest level of compensation available to the potential bene- 
factor, the benefactor may recognize that any compensation he | 
might make would be grossly inadequate and thus may be tempted | 
to deny the victim any compensation, instead choosing to justify _ 
his suffering. It goes without saying that if the only available 


equity-restoring technique is less th it will none- _ 
theless be uised- half 108 on iB adequate, it will n 


What is Good about the Good Samaritan? 


In terms of the above model, it is easy to see why the Good 
Samaritan's decision to help the Levite has been so admired for 
so many centuries. It is clear that it was not situational pressures 
which prodded him into helping. First, the Good Samaritans 
arousal should be low since he has no relationship with the victim 


птн E ети for his suffering, he observes the suffering 
considerable distance si ; t, and 
he has only the sli е since he is across the stree 


À htest social similari icti со! d, 
күкне don пері social similarity to the victim. Secon 
not helping should 


ng should be high. And third, his costs f0 


be low—he can easily escape undetected ай q 
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unrepentant from the situation. It is evident, then, that something 
in the Samaritan’s personality and character modified the decision 
process—he must have helped because he was a “good man.” 

Let us briefly suggest two additional personality charac- 
teristics (beyond such pure moral rectitude) which should affect 
the likelihood that a bystander will help a victim rather than 
justifying his suffering or running away. 

1. One’s self-esteem should have an important impact on 
how one evaluates his own costs relative to the costs of others. 
On one hand, the more highly a bystander values himself, the 
less willing he should be to sacrifice himself or a victim of un- 
known worth. On the other hand, the more highly a bystander 
rates his competence, the more he should minimize the possibility 
of his failing should he decide to help the victim. Thus, the 
high self-esteem person might tend to minimize the risk involved 
in helping others while exaggerating the waste involved in taking 
any risks. 

2. The extent to which the bystander is able to anticipate 
the possible negative consequences of helping should affect how 
influenced he will be by situational pressures to assist others. 
A certain impulsiveness, perhaps even bordering on psychopathy, 
may actually facilitate bravery under fire. Piliavin and Piliavin 
(1971) have made the suggestion that many heroes may have 
distinguished themselves from their more timid mates simply be- 
cause they did not quite realize what they were getting themselves 
into. It is thus possible that heroes have more in common with 
those who desert under fire, i.e., an inability to rapidly calculate 
the possible disastrous outcomes of their impulsive actions, than 
either group has to the ordinary unflamboyant “dog face. 

(A measure designed to tap an individual's awareness of the 
consequences of his actions—such as Schwartz’s “Awareness of 
Consequences” Scale (1968)—would be useful in testing these 
hypotheses.) 


REACTIONS OF THE VICTIM 


We now turn to the forgotten man in our equation, the man 
on the short end of the stick, the victim. No one doubts that 
he is angry, depressed, distressed. It is also generally the case 
that he is powerless. Whether he receives help or not 1s, if not 
in the lap of the gods, certainly not with any certainty in his 
own hands. We have in recent years witnessed one of the ways 
in which groups of society’s victims have responded: rioting, snip- 
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ing at police and firemen, looting, burning, destroying. Their 

intent is clear in equity terms: If I can't get more, you'll һауе 
less. Unfortunately, they are so greatly outclassed and so heavily | 
segregated that the majority of the destruction has fallen back - 
on them. What is left to such a victim? | 
If he cannot “get his” or destroy the assets of the оуег-еп- | 
dowed, he is left with only two options: (a) he can acknowledge 
that he is exploited but that he is so impotent that he is unable 
to do anything about it, or (b) he can justify his exploitation. 
Often, victimized individuals find it less upsetting to distort reality 
and justify their victimization than to acknowledge that the world 
is unjust and that they are too weak to elicit fair treatment (Lerner 
& Matthews, 1967). Surprisingly enough then, victims on occasion 
restore psychological equity in much the same ways that their | 
\ 


exploiters would surely favor. Victims may alter their perceived _ 
outcomes by imagining that their exploitation has brought them 
compensating benefits (“Suffering brings wisdom and purity"). 
In this regard, recent data (Comer & Piliavin, 1972; Comer, 1969) | 
indicate that not only do the physically normal attribute such | 
compensating characteristics as perseverence, religiousness, trust 
worthiness, kindness, goodness, generosity, and courage to the | 
physically handicapped, but the recently handicapped also attr | 
bute these characteristics to themselves to a greater degree than | 
to the physically normal. (Interestingly, this effect does not seem | 
to be maintained. Long-term handicapped—2-3 years—show 
quite negative attitudes towards the similarly handicapped. This 
finding is worth pondering in regard to the long-term efficacy 
of the use of this psychological equity-restoring technique.) | 
Victims may console themselves that in the long run the 
exploiter will be punished as he deserves and equity will be f€ | 
stored. A quote from Baldwin (1955) exemplifies this point: 
[Negro religion] is not, as Cabin in the Sky would have us believe, 
merely а childlike emotional release. Their faith may be described 
as childlike, but the end it serves is often sinister. . . . religion operates 
pd peg ae exquisite fantasy revenge: . . . the bad will 
MS is not far ие елле 
inally, victims can restore psychological equity by convincing 
шешене) that their S de E enormous 
diss its he гесе because he possesses previously unrecognize 
nputs (Jecker & Landy, 1969; Walster & Prestholdt, 1966). It 
appears then that under the right circumstances victims as We" | 
j 
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as harm-doers will deny reality in order to convince themselves 
that their inequitable relationships are, in fact, equitable ones. 


RESPONSES OF THE VICTIM TO HELP 


Sometimes an innocent victim is helped by others. How 
should we expect such a victim to react? Society expects him 
to be grateful. Should we? How a victim feels about his helpers 
probably depends on whether the helpful act reduces the inequity 
between the donor and himself or increases it. An act of help 
that exactly restores equity should be appreciated more than help 
that is either insufficient or excessive. 

A helpful act can be inadequate in at least two ways. The 
act may alleviate only a minuscule portion of the victim’s suffering, 
or the act of charity may actually increase the discrepancy between 
the philanthropist’s relative outcomes and those of the victim. 
For example, the rich man who makes a charitable donation as 
a tax write-off may inflate his own relative outcomes more than 
those of the recipient. The recipient may then correctly perceive 
that he has been used. vatis 

A helpful act may also be excessive. Sometimes restitution 
comes too late. By the time a harm-doer gets around to helping 
his victim, the victim may already have restored actual equality 
(by secretly bad-mouthing the harm-doer, stealing from him, etc.) 
or psychological equity (i.e., by justifying his own deprivation). 
By the time the harm-doer makes restitution the victim no longer 
feels he deserves it. Thus, the assistance is perceived as producing 
an inequity rather than as eliminating one. A helpful act is exces- 
sive also if the victim needs more help than he feels he deserves 
or feels he can ever repay. The welfare recipient may feel he 
must accept subsistence money without feeling entitled to it. 

We would expect a victim to be more enthusiastic about help 
Which is perceived to exactly restore equity to his relationship 
With the helper than about help which is perceived to be either 
inadequate or excessive. A lengthy discussion of factors which 
determine whether recipients will respond to gifts with enthusi- 
asm or with embarrassment is available in Walster et al. (in press). 
The most important determinant of a recipient's enthusiasm for 
an “undeserved” gift seems to be the recipient’s ability to repay 
the donor. 

. Reseachers have investigated the reactions to help of welfare 
clients, underdeveloped nations, and the physically handi- 
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capped—recipients who rarely expect to be able to repay their 
benefactors—and of receivers of holiday gifts, members of the 
Kula ring (a complex institution of international ceremonial ex- 


to repay helpful acts in kind. Their findings suggest that t 
recipient’s ability to repay is an important determinant of ho 
help affects a relationship. Help which cannot be repaid seem 
to produce discomfort, ingratitude, and hatred. Help which cam 
be repayed seems to generate pleasant social interactions. 

Equity researchers have come to the following conclusion. 
Conclusion IV: Undeserved gifts produce inequity in a relationship. If 
the participants know the recipient can and will reciprocate, the inequity 
is viewed as temporary, and thus it produces little distress, and little 
need to justify the inequity. If the participants know the recipient cannot. 
or will not reciprocate, however, a real inequity is produced; the рай 
pants will experience distress and will therefore need to restore actu il 
or psychological equity to the relationship. E 

It has been demonstrated that individuals are more likely _ 


to accept gifts that can be reciprocated than gifts that cannot _ 
(Walster et al., in press). 7 


SuMMARY 


, In this paper we have attempted to integrate equity theory - 
with specialized theories and data concerning the reactions of 
bystanders and victims caught up in emergencies. These interlock- 
ing lines of theory and research provide a better understanding 
of the factors which shape a bystander's response to emergency. 
situations. First, we discussed variables which determine whether 


or not onlookers attend to the emergency. Then we considered | 


variables which determine how aroused a bystander will become 
once he notices the emer; 


9 : gency. Next, we discussed factors which: 
determine how the bystander will respond to the emergency; 
i.e., by helping, denigrating the victim, or by running away. (Some _ 
of the specific costs and rewards which are associated with each 
of these alternative responses were discussed.) Finally, we dis 
cussed factors which affect how a victim will respond to those 
who provide or deny him assistance. ] 
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Three categories of tension are identified as potential correspondents 
of psychological forces: tension arising from own needs, from induced 
needs, from the need to satisfy impersonal demands. To these, a fourth 
is added in which tensions are coordinated to someone else's desire 
to locomote toward or away from a region in his life space. From 
this Lewinian perspective, altruism and other less dramatic forms of 
prosocial behavior are part of a general theoretical question: What 
conditions determine whether individuals develop tension systems co- 
ordinated to another's goal attainment? The process by which tension 
is coordinated to another person's goal attainment is here called pro- 
motive tension arousal. Conditions that determine whether promotive 
tension arousal produces behavior that facilitates or hinders another's 
goal attainment are discussed. 


One-half century ago, Kurt Lewin was in a controversy with 
à man named Ach (1910) about the conditions mediating recall 
of paired nonsense syllables. The controversy had profound con- 
sequences (Deutsch, 1969). For in the course of it Lewin (1917, 
19222, 1929b) began to articulate the concept of tension system, 
Which was to play a central role in the development of field 
theory. In its most basic form, the concept is related to a common 
assumption of other dynamic theories in psychology, holding that 
Organisms strive to maintain equilibrium. Need-related tensions 
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disrupt equilibrium, and attainment of appropriate goals restores 
it. 

Lewin’s formulation abides by these basic assumptions. With- 
in individuals, he reasons, tension corresponds to existence of 
a psychological need or intention (sometimes called a quasi-need). 
Tension, says Deutsch (1969), has two properties. It is a state 
of a region or system which tries to change itself to become 
equal to the state of surrounding regions and it involves forces 
at the boundary of the region. If in the psychological environment 
goal regions exist which are relevant to the tension, psychological 
forces may lead to actual locomotion as well as thinking about 
goal-oriented activity. 

Within Lewin’s formulation (1935, 1938), psychological forces 
are a dynamic property of the psychological environment. They. 
are coordinated to tensions which are a dynamic property of 
the inner-personal system. Three categories of tension are identi- 
fied as being the potential correspondents of psychological forces 
(Lewin, 1951): (a) tensions arising from own needs such as the 
desire to attend a movie or have sexual intercourse, (b) those 
arising from induced needs such as might occur when mothers 
inflict upon their children the necessity of wearing earmuffs, 
and (c) tensions arising from the need to satisfy impersonal de- 
ШШ which are matter-of-fact and situational such as legal 
codes, 

Direction, strength, and point-of-application are the common 
properties of psychological forces (Lewin, 1938). Direction refers 
to the attraction to positively valenced regions and the repulsion 
nea negatively valenced ones. A force’s strength is determined 
oe [коп valence and also by the psychological distance 

ү а person and the region. About point-of-application, 
Lewin wrote: 


Forces may act on any part of the life 
of application is that region of the li 
the own person. The child may, 
wants to go to bed," 
these cases the point 


space. Frequently the point 
fe space which corresponds to 
however, experience that the "doll 
or that "another child wants a certain toy." In 
i р 5 of application of the forces are regions in the 
i е pe of a child other than his own person. Such cases are common 
(1951, р. ЭБ] ^ ant part, for example, in the problems of altruism 
{ This quotation temptingly suggests a fourth category of ten- 
sion to which psychological forces can correspond. This tension 
does not arise from one’s needs, others’ wishes for oneself, or 
impersonal demands, but rather from experiencing another's 
needs, someone else’s desire to locomote toward or away from 
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a region. Even if the temptation to add another category to the 
literature is prudently avoided, it is clear from Lewin’s statement 
that inquiries about altruism and other less dramatic, but more 
common forms of prosocial behavior are all part of a more general 
theoretical question: What conditions determine whether individ- 
uals develop tension systems coordinated to another’s goal attain- 
ment? This question is a primary concern of the theory and 
research discussed in this paper. 

In summary, during the course of social activity, people may 
develop a basis for the arousal of promotive tension, which is de- 
fined as tension coordinated to another’s goal attainment. The 
properties of promotive tension are expected to be consistent 
with dynamic concepts in field theory developed by Lewin (1935, 
1936, 1938, 1951), Deutsch (1949a, 1949b), Horwitz (1953), Lewis 
(1944), Lewis and Franklin (1944), and Zeigarnik (1927). Specifi- 
cally, it is argued that whether promotive tension arousal produces 
behavior which facilitates or hinders another’s goal attainment 
depends on three factors: (a) a person’s valence for the goal 
region being sought after by the other, (b) his perception of 
the other’s valence for that region, and (c) the perceived distance 
between the other and the goal. Readers will recall that these 
factors include those which determine the strength of psycho- 
logical forces. 

. . Research and theory relevant to promotive tension arousal 
is discussed in the next section, followed by an examination of 
characteristics critical to those social relationships which provide 
a basis for such tension arousal. Much of the discussion will be 
speculative but hopefully sufficiently plausible to spark needed 
dialogue and research. In an effort to increase the probability 
of that effect, the final section of this paper relates concepts 
developed in the first two sections to individual and group dif- 
ferences in helping behavior, xenophobia, and social cohesiveness. 


RELATED RESEARCH AND THEORY 


Lewin’s conceptions have been heuristic. Among the many 
experiments they stimulated are.a series concerned with the recall 
and resumption of interrupted activities (Zeigarnik, 1927; Ovsian- 
kina, 1928; Lewis, 1944; Lewis & Franklin, 1944). These findings 
suggest: (a) the tendency to recall interrupted tasks is greater 
than the tendency to recall completed ones, (b) the tendency 
to resume interrupted tasks is greater than the tendency to resume 
completed ones, (c) the tendency to recall interrupted tasks is 
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greater when the task is interrupted near its end. These findings 
are consistent with Lewin’s notion that the strength of a psycho- 
logical force increases as the psychological distance between a per- 
son and a valenced region decreases, and, depending on direction, 
can be graphicaily presented as an approach or avoidance gra- 
dient. Also, (d) the tendency to recall interrupted tasks is less 
when the tasks are completed by a cooperating partner, but is 
not affected if they are completed by a non-cooperatively linked 
other. 

These last findings (Lewis, 1944; Lewis & Franklin, 1944) 
are especially relevant to the issue under discussion. They suggest 
that tensions arising from own needs are reduced if someone 
else enters an appropriate goal region. Not everyone else, of course, 
but someone who is related in special ways. In this case, the 
relationship was between cooperating partners. Deutsch (1949a, 
1949b) obtained additional evidence about the effects of coopera- | 
tive relationships which corroborate these earlier findings. 

In a sense, the major concern of this paper is the reverse 
of the one explored by Lewis and Deutsch. They specified condi- 
tions under which tension from incomplete goal attainment is 
reduced by another’s goal-directed activity. The concern in this 
paper is with identifying the conditions under which an individu- 
al’s tension and, hence, goal-directed activity are coordinated with 
another’s incomplete goal attainment. A closer approximation of 
this concern is to be found in Horwitz (1953). Examining the | 
findings of previous research, he observed that they leave a critical 
question unanswered: Given a group goal, does an individual 
prea tension systems coordinated to the group’s reaching its 

In Horwitz’s experiment, teams of five female volunteers 
were told that they were competing with other teams in a test 
of group cooperativeness, using jigsaw puzzles that the group 
selected. A Zeigarnik-type test for recall demonstrated that more 
interrupted than completed tasks were recalled, supporting the | 
earlier work of Zeigarnik. More importantly, however, the motiva- 

! 


tional effect of goals agreed upon by the group was demonstrated, 
in that interrupted tasks were relatively tess Tikely to be recalled 
if subjects believed that their group preferred to abandon, rather 
than complete, the task. These data were interpreted as support” 
ing the notion that tension systems can be aroused in individual 


group members which will be "coordinated to" group agreed- 
upon goals. 
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Strangers and Positive or Negative Sentiment 


Strictly speaking, Horwitz’s experiment is not an investigation 
of whether an individual’s tensions can be coordinated to an- 
other’s goal attainment, nor was it intended to be. Subjects in 
his experiment were members of a group and fully participated 
in the selection of group goals. Consequently, his conclusion that 
tension systems can be aroused which are coordinated to group 
goals is appropriately qualified. 

In a series of experiments by Hornstein and his colleagues, 
these limiting conditions were removed (Hornstein, Masor, Sole, 
& Heilman, 1971; also Hodgson, Hornstein, & Siegel, in press). 
A subject held no membership in a group in which member 
goals were interdependent, nor did he participate in group goal- 
setting. The sole consequence of each subject’s activity was to 
complete or abort another's interrupted goal attainment. Subjects 
were 175 pedestrians in Brooklyn, New York. Each of these peo- 
ple found two open envelopes belonging to some stranger. One 
envelope contained the stranger’s pro- or anti-Israeli response 
to a “Harcourt Public Opinion Service" questionnaire, which con- 
tained a single question about the Mid-East crisis. As pilot work 
demonstrated, this manipulation easily induced a subject to have 
positive or negative sentiment toward the stranger. Pedestrians 
in the heavily Jewish section of Brooklyn where this work was 
conducted almost uniformly like strangers who hold pro-Israeli 
views and dislike them when their views are anti-Israeli. A second 
envelope contained a contribution to the “Institute for Research 
in Medicine.” A sender was either close to or far from completing 
his goal of ten contributions. ` i f 

In contrast to the social relationships created in earlier experi- 
ments, positive or negative sentiment—created by manipulating 
the similarity of a stranger’s opinion about an important topic— 
was the only social link between a subject and the stranger whose 
goal attainment had been interrupted. It was assumed that posi- 
tive but not negative sentiment would be sufficient to provide 
a basis for promotive tension arousal. On the basis of this assump- 
tion and Lewin’s notion regarding the strength of psychological 
forces, it was hypothesized that the interrupted goal attainment 
of liked others would be completed (i.e., the Institute contribution 
would be mailed) more often when they were close to completing 
their goal of ten contributions; for disliked others, nearness to 
goal was expected to be irrelevant. 
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Implicit in this prediction is an assumption that the goal 
region is positively valenced for both a subject and the stranger, 
As subsequent research demonstrated, contributions to medical 
research satisfied this condition. Of course, Lewin’s notions also| 
provide a framework predicting the effects of negatively valenced 
goal regions, an aim of a second experiment also reviewed in 
this paper. Before that, however, examine Table 1 which presents 
the results of the first experiment. i 

The late-like and late-no-information conditions were signifi- 
cantly different from the early-like and early-no-information con- 
ditions, confirming the prediction that for liked others the fre- 
quency of this kind of help is greater when they are close to 
completing their goal. (Prior to the experiment, pilot work dem- 
onstrated that subjects evaluated the other in the no-information 
and like conditions with equal favor.) An additional prediction, 
that for disliked others nearness to goal is irrelevant, was also 
confirmed. There were no Statistically significant differences be- 
tween the early and late dislike conditions. But in comparison 
to the late-like and late-no-information conditions, subjects in 
the late-dislike condition were significantly less likely to facilitate 
the other's goal attainment. The data also indicated that subjects 
were not more likely to complete the interrupted goal attainment 
of liked than disliked others. Similarly, the rate at which subjects 
transmitted the Institute for Research in Medicine contribution 
in the no-information conditions was not significantly greater than 
in the dislike conditions, 
Пет: addition to forwarding the contribution, subjects in the 
like and dislike conditions also had an Opportunity to complete 
the interrupted mailing of the Harcourt Public Opinion Service 
questionnaire. No specific predictions were made with regard 
to the return of these questionnaires, although it is not unreason- 
able to expect Positively cathected questionnaire responses to be — 


PROPORTION OF SUBJECTS MAILING THE кы ш ^ 
24 ITUTE FOR RESEARCH IN MEDICINE CONTRIBUTION 
Stage of 
Completion Sentiment 
Dislike Like 
(Anti-Israeli) No Information (Pro-Israeli) 
Late .448 .862 .867 
n 29 29 30 
ur 536 691 533 
n 28 99 30 
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TABLE 2 
PROPORTION OF SUBJECTS RETURNING THE HARCOURT QUESTIONNAIRE 
Stage of 
Completion Sentiment 
Dislike Like 
(Anti-Israeli) (Pro-Israeli) 

Late 24 .80 
Early .36 57 


forwarded more often than negatively cathected ones. As Table 
2 indicates, this was in fact what occurred (p « .05). It should 
be noted that in the like conditions, of the subjects who forwarded 
the contribution, all but one also mailed the questionnaire. In 
the dislike conditions, however, 11 fewer subjects forwarded the 
questionnaire. { 

The relatively high return rates in the late-no-information 
and late-like conditions are interpreted as confirming the expecta- 
tion that positive sentiment toward a stranger provided a basis 
for tension arousal coordinated to his goal attainment. Negative 
sentiment did not establish a relationship which provided a basis 
for the arousal of such tension. (Note that this is not equivalent 
to saying that negative sentiment toward a stranger stimulates 
an aversive response, i.e., a desire to-harm.) Using the returns 
as evidence for the magnitude of arousal, it follows that, for 
liked others, arousal was greater when goal-directed activity was 
interrupted at a point relatively close to completion. 


Valence of Goal, Distance, and Sentiment 


The findings of this investigation and the interpretation being 
offered also provide a parsimonious explanation of previous in- 
vestigations by Hornstein, Fisch, and Holmes (1968) and by Horn- 
stein (19702). Data from these earlier studies demonstrated that 
the likelihood that a helping model will be emulated is: (a) de- 
creased if the model is observed to have negative rather than 
Positive feeling about his own helping behavior, and (b) increased 
if he is observed to act contrary to, rather than in conformity 
With, social pressures or past experience. 

. The helping social model in these experiments was attempt- 
ing to return a lost wallet when he himself lost it. Hence, his 
goal attainment was interrupted relatively close to completion. 
Asin the current investigation, subjects in the earlier experiments 
Were given an opportunity to complete the aborted goal attain- 
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ment of another. Differences between experimental conditions 
can be explained by assuming that subjects felt more positively 
toward models who had positive rather than negative feeling: 

about their own helping behavior, and whose helping was inter 
nally motivated (contrary to social pressure or past experience) — 
rather than externally motivated (in conformity with social pres: _ 
sure or past experience). 


П 


while for the other half he was contributing to the International 
Nudist Foundation. Elaborate pre-testing established that in the” 
predominantly Jewish group from Brooklyn, New York, the Tu- 
berculosis Foundation was viewed far more positively (р < .001) 
than the Nudist Foundation. Although the latter may appeat 
comical, as a stimulus it satisfied Several major criteria; in addition 
to holding a somewhat homogeneously negative opinion about 
such institutes, the population did not identify it with any redeem- 
ing social qualities, nor did they feel personally threatened by 
completed contributions—as might be true if the stimulus object 
were the American Nazi Party. 


Attached to each contribution form was a card on which 
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TABLE 3 
PROPORTION OF SUBJECTS MAILING THE CONTRIBUTION 
International Tuberculosis International Nudist Fund 
Foundation 
Motivation Motivation 
Weak Strong Weak Strong 
Stage of Stage of Stage of Stage of 
Completion Completion Completion Completion 
_ Sentiment — Early Late Early Late | Early Late Early Late 
Like .67 70 40 70 40 30 62 37 
n 30 30 30 30 30 30 29 30. 
Dislike .59 47 62 60 27 124 31 .29 
n 29 30 29 30 30 29 29 28 


Weak Desire x Positive vs. Negative Sentiment x Close vs. Dis- 
tant) are presented in Table 3. These data provide support for 
our theoretical framework. Positive goals produced more returns 
than negative ones. Although the other independent variables 
produced no statistically significant main effects, there were in- 
teraction effects. Subjects were most likely to complete the inter- 
rupted goal attainment of a liked stranger, who was strongly 
attracted to a positive goal, when he was close to completion. 
With negative goals, the opposite was true. When a liked stranger 
was close to a. goal that he desired, helping was less likely than 
when he was distant. These data replicated the earlier experiment 
and confirmed previously discussed notions regarding the inter- 
play of approach gradients and promotive tension arousal. They 
also demonstrated promotive tension arousal corresponding to 
avoidance gradients: Subjects were actually more likely to help 
complete a liked other’s attainment of goals toward which they 
themselves held negative sentiment when the other was distant 
rather than close to goal completion.” 

Although some data in this second experiment were anoma- 
lous, they were not inconsistent with the interpretation being 
offered. Two sets of findings in particular should be noted: the 
relatively high return rates in the Positive goal X Weak desire 


? The analysis of the binomial data obtained in this experiment involved 
a method originally published by Dunn (1961), which permits the simulta- 
neous analysis of predetermined contrasts. As used here the test assesses 
departures from homogeneity among contrasts pre-selected for theoretical 
M. Thus all the above statements have a joint confidence interval of 
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X Positive sentiment conditions, and those in the Positive goal 
X Strong desire X Negative sentiment conditions. 

Although there were no overall differences between the weak 
and strong desire conditions, evidence for both approach and 
avoidance gradients was confined to conditions in which a liked 
other's desire to reach a goal was strong. Perhaps different me- 
diating psychological processes occurred in the weak conditions. 
After all, despite the requirements of the experimental design, 
it may have been incongruous to find that someone was contribu- 
ting to an organization without enthusiasm. To resolve this incon- 
gruity, subjects may have reinterpreted the importance of helping 
this organization. Thus, with all the perversity of attribution pro- 
cesses, if a liked stranger is not enthusiastic about making a contri- 
bution to a positively evaluated organization but is doing so any- 
Way, subjects might reason that help is especially deserved. (For 
Mr explanations of helping, see Hornstein, 1970a; Schopler, 

The relatively high rate of return for disliked others moving 
toward positive subject goals may be explained within the context 


Despite these few anomalies, the data provide a dramatic 


Horwitz (1953). The properties 
у consistent with d i 
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which one person's goal attainment reduced a second person's: 
goal-related tensions. Hornstein's research has been concerned 
with examining social relationships which cause one person's ten- 
sions to be aroused by another's interrupted goal attainment. 
It is obvious from his investigations that only some social relation- 
ships provide a basis for the arousal of such tensions. The com- 
mon elements of these “promotive” social relationships will be 
discussed in the next section. 


PRoMOTIVE SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS 


If one pauses for a moment to consider the different experi- 
mental manipulations used by Lewis (1944), Deutsch (1949a, 
1949b), Horwitz, (1953), and Hornstein et al. (1971), it seems 
reasonable to conclude that an element common to all was that 
they altered a subject’s perception of the extent to which he 
and another person belong together along some critical dimen- 
sion. In effect, separate individuals were formed into temporary 
social groups, because they experienced themselves as belonging 
together. A truly classic German word that captures the elements 
of this phenomenon is Zusammengehdrlichskeitgefiihl, which can be 
literally translated as “a together belongingness feeling.” This 
feeling is characteristic of promotive social relationships, i.e., those 
relationships which provide a basis for promotive tension. — 

It would be gratifying to identify the elements of a single 
social relationship that uniquely provides the basis for promotive 
tension, but this is not possible. In fact, an examination of existing 
literature suggests that a basis for promotive tension may be pro- 
vided by at least three different categories of social relationships: 
those in which individual goals are promotively interdependent 
(e.g., subjects in experiments by Lewis, 1944; Deutsch, 1959; and 
Horwitz, 1953), relationships in which individuals are linked only 
by opinion similarity and interpersonal attraction (e.8. Horn- 
stein's subjects 1970b), and relationships in which individuals 
share common membership in a social category. The second and 
third categories are marked by an absence of promotive in- 
terdependence among individual goals. In the pages that follow, 
each of these is discussed in terms of its potential as a basis 
for promotive tension arousal. 


Promotive Interdependence 
. Inthe experiments by Lewis, Deutsch, and Horwitz, the feel- 
ing of belonging together was elicited by manipulating the struc- 
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ture of work rules and/or goals. These experimental mani 
tions are consistent with Lewin’s (1948) and Deutsch’s (1969) de 
nitions of group. In all three experiments interdependence w 
established by actually interlocking a subject’s fate with the bel 
ior of others. Subjects all had “cooperatively linked part 
whose behavior could determine their success or failure in 
attainment. In this context a partner’s goal attainment had | 
effect of reducing a subject’s goal related tension. Clearly, t 
means of establishing interdependence may provide a basis 
promotive tension arousal, but Hornstein’s findings illustrate 

such arousal is not limited to social relationships in which individ 
al goals are promotively interdependent. 


Opinion Similarity and Interpersonal Attraction 


In Hornstein's experiments, opinion similarity on an imp 
tant topic and consequent interpersonal attraction were interp 
ed as being sufficient to provide a basis for promotive tensi 
Ву a stretch of imagination, however, опе might argue that s 
larity of opinions can give rise to the assumption of promot 
interdependence—which in turn is what provides a basis for prt 
motive tension. Through a process of inference, for examp! 
people who perceive themselves to be similar along some atti 
nal dimensions may infer that their fates are promotively 
terdependent along other relevant dimensions. In fact, althou 
Lewin was not directly concerned with promotive tension, it i$ 
clear that in considering a related issue, i.e., the preconditio! 


for establishing a social group, he was making this very argume 
as the following quotation shows: 


f inition of group membership by | 
equality of goal or equality of an enemy is still a definition by simulari 

+ f a group by the feeling of loya 
or of belongingness of their members However. such d equality - 
пету, constitutes sometimes, also, 
persons who show these similariti 
е feeling of belonging as the criterion 
Points to the interdependence estab- 
one should realize that loyalty fo 
опе variety of possible types of 
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(1971) have recently completed an experiment in which they in- 
vestigated some aspects of the relationship between similarity and 
interdependence. Their data demonstrate that when similarity 
of preference was a cue for competitive rather than promotive 
interdependence, subjects worked to one another's disadvantage. 
When similarity of preference signaled promotive rather than 
competitive interdependence, however, subjects worked for one 
another's benefit. Accepting the observation that opinion similari- 
ty is more often associated with promotive than competitive in- 
terdependence, these findings add some weight to the argument 
that Hornstein’s manipulation of opinion similarity and interper- 
sonal attraction was mediated by inferences of promotive in- 
terdependence. Although plausible, this argument lacks a founda- 
tion of conclusive data. By analogy, the research of Deutsch and 
Stembridge provided an illustration of one way in which promo- 
tive interdependence might mediate the relationship between 
opinion similarity, interpersonal attraction, and promotive ten- 
sion. It did not, however, provide evidence which precludes a 
direct relationship between these variables. 

__ The argument is incomplete in another sense: It does not 
identify the conditions under which opinion similarity and inter- 
personal attraction lead to inferences of promotive interdepen- 
dence. Nor does it specify which of these two variables is operating 
to produce this effect. Hornstein’s previous research was also 
inadequate in this respect. Whether opinion similarity or interper- 
sonal attraction or both might have been operating in the experi- 
ments that he and his colleagues conducted is an open question. 
Indeed the question may be meaningless, for Byrne (1969) has 
found that attraction to a stranger is linearly. related to the propor- 
tion of similar attitudes attributed to him. An implication is that 
similarity and attraction together are a sufficient condition for 
the arousal of promotive tension. 


Common Social Category Membership 
A different conclusion is suggested in research conducted 
by Tajfel (1970) and by Deutsch, Thomas, and Garner (1971). 
heir data suggest that discriminatory social behavior, favoring 
People in social categories similar to one's own, 15 practiced. with- 
ad any associated differences in attraction for similar or dissimilar 
others, 
Subjects in Tajfel's experiments (Tajfel, 1970; Tajfel, Fla- 
mant, Billig, & Bundy, 1971) were asked to perform experimental 
tasks and then were divided into social categories on the basis 
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of their performance. The criteria were quite trivial and included 
such things as perceptual ability in judging quantities of do 
and preference among modern painters. In some instances 
category labels were evaluative, in others they were not. Sul 
quently subjects were asked to distribute money to other parti 
pants, some of whom had category labels similar to their о 
The dependent variable was discriminatory social behavior, i, 
a disproportionate distribution of funds to fellow catego! 
members, the “group,” Surprisingly, Tajfel found that subjec 
in both sets of conditions, those with evaluative category lal 
and those with nonevaluative ones, gave more money to other 
whose labels were similar to their own. This led him to conclud 
that people practice social discrimination, favoring similar other: 
even in the absence of evaluatively loaded categorizations, 
ferences in interpersonal attraction, competitive incentives, or 0] 
portunity for ordinary in-group dynamics. From these findi 
it can be argued that people use available criteria which аге so 
times quite trivial to organize the world into “we” and “the 
in-groups and out-groups. These distinctions then give rise 
behavior which facilitates or hinders another’s attainment of de 
sired goals. “Social conduct,” says Tajfel “is powerfully molded 
+. by conceptualizations of social causality in which inference 
about interests, motive, intuitions, actions, and attributes 
groups and of individuals are structured in terms of criss-crossi 
categorization of the social world into a variety of in-groups 
out-groups [Tajfel et al., 1971, p. 149]." 

. Tajfel's findings and the limited but evident conceptual simi: 
larity between his and Hornstein’s dependent variables may wat 
rant the conclusion that the perception (and acceptance) of com 
mon social categorization produces a feeling of belongingne 
with another along some dimension, Zusammengehürlichskeitgef 
and this in turn is sufficient to provide a basis for promoti 
tension. But caution must be urged. Other experiments 0 


Deutsch and his students (Chase, 1971; Deutsch et al., 197 
using almost the 


data which becloud the issue. 


G 
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that social discrimination based upon social categorization could 
be attributed to the experimenter’s not so implicit classification 
of subjects as a group. The absence of findings in the first two 
experiments suggests that Tajfel’s input had important conse- 
quence for subjects’ behavior. Despite these modifications, 
however, in the third experiment, Deutsch et al. (1971) found 
that subjects who were alone when allocating money discriminated 
more than subjects who were together with others. In both sets 
of conditions subjects were unable to specifically identify the per- 
sons to whom they were allocating money. Hence, one quite plau- 
sible conclusion offered by Deutsch et al. (1971) is that “togethers” 
were less responsive to category distinction than “alones” because, 
through observation, “togethers” were exposed to a multiplicity 
of dimensions. (See Rabbie & Horwitz, 1969, for similar findings.) 
For “together” subjects, the experimental world was not clearly 
dichotomized into “we” and “they.” 

A clear dichotomization of subjects’ experimental worlds into 
"we" and “they” was a characteristic of Lewis's, Deutsch’s, and 
Horwitz’s research. In Lewis’s experiments subjects’ goals were 
either cooperatively or individualistically linked. In Horwitz's the 
goals were always cooperatively linked, and in Deutsch's they 
were either cooperatively or competitively linked. Hence, one 
possible function of actual interdependence of fates was to pro- 
vide clear criteria for establishing we-they relationships. A similar 
function was probably served by Hornstein's opinion similarity 
manipulation. In his experiments a stranger was placed on one 
side of the Arab-Israeli conflict, an issue able to produce we-they 
distinctions for many Jewish citizens of Brooklyn, New York. 
Therefore, it is reasonable to contend that in each of these experi- 
ments arousal or reduction of tension was coordinated to the 
goal attainment of others who were clearly classified within the 
category “we.” Classification as “they” or unclear distinctions (as 
for “together” subjects in Deutsch et al., 1971) are not sufficient 
to provide a basis for promotive tension. neut T 

Although perceived similarity, a “we” categorization, provides 
the basis for promotive tension arousal, it does not follow that 
this always works to the advantage of similar others. Tajfel et 
al. (1971) and Deutsch et al. (1971) obtained their findings їп 
Socially uncomplicated situations. When the situation is enriched 
and similar others seek negatively cathected goals, avoidance 
forces are created (Hodgson et al., in press) which hinder goal 
acilitation. ў 

It is also reasonable to argue that the relationship between 
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perceived similarity and promotive tension arousal is qu; 
by three other conditions: (a) importance of the dimensions 
which the other is perceived to be similar, (b) saliency (acces: 
of the dimension along which the other is judged, and (c) bai 
to completion of the other’s interrupted act. Each of thes 
be discussed briefly, but only to illustrate their importance. 
precise theoretical postulates are possible at this time. 
Importance. It would be misleading to leave readers fri 
conclude that, in the absence of other information, trivial di 
larities between people can be powerful determiners of attract 
and discriminatory social behavior. Although some of the resea 


used similarity, the only available discriminatory stimulus, to regu 
late their behavior. But in more complex situations, e.g., 


importance level of similar and dissimilar information is 
evident. For example, a man who dislikes both avocados 
fascism is not likely to respond with the same affect and behav 


to someone who likes avocados and dislikes fascism and someo 
who dislikes avocados and likes fascism. f 


iness, he argued, is influenced by expectancy about future е 
(categories of stimuli о 
readily than others), 
going activities that 
Chase (1971), 
dure, found 
Bruner’s notio 
along a dimen: 
tion if the di 


barriers and obstacles inhibit 1 


ers а 5 locomotion toward ог away 
а region in tension. In this са 


se, it is assumed that a basis 
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promotive tension arousal already exists. 

Previous research suggests that the strength of psychological 
forces to approach or avoid a region in tension, i.e., the strength 
of driving forces (Lewin, 1951), is affected by one’s cathexis of 
the object toward which the other is striving and the distance 
from the goal at the point of interruption. Without specifying 
any precise algebra, it follows that barriers to locomotion (labeled 
restraining forces by Lewin), in the form of social or physical 
stimuli, will lessen the likelihood of actual locomotion. 


RELATED AREAS OF INQUIRY 


In this final section, concepts developed in the preceding 
pages will be related to three substantive areas: individual dif- 
ferences in helping behavior, xenophobia, and social cohesiveness. 
Brief discussions aim to illustrate the usefulness of these Lewinian- 
styled concepts in each area. 


Individual and Group Differences in Helping Behavior 


Conceiving of oneself and another as sharing membership 
in one or more social categories is essential for the arousal (or 
reduction) of promotive tension. From a Lewinian perspective, 
individual differences in this ability depend upon the number 
and inclusiveness of a particular sub-set of regions. in the life 
space, i.e., those representing social categories in which one has 
psychological membership, and on the permeability of boundaries 
for regions in this sub-set. These issues are considered by Lewin 
(1935) in his discussion of developmental psychology. 

. Age and helping behavior. Lewin described three processes 
in the development of a person: (a) differentiation—an increase 
in the number of regions in a life space, (b) rigidification—an 
increase in the strength of boundaries between regions, Le, a 
decrease in the permeability of regional boundaries, and (c) orga- 
nizational interdependence—an increase in the hierarchical ar- 
rangement of regions such that the spread of tension between 
Tegions is not diffuse, but is patterned to their dominant-subor- 
inate relationships. 1 

One aspect of differentiation involves changes in the number 
and inclusiveness of social categories tO which one belongs. In 
discussing differentiation at adolescence Lewin says: “The widen- 
Ing of the life space into unknown regions concerns . . . B€O- 
graphical surroundings (interest in traveling, hiking, etc.) and 
Social surroundings (more inclusive social groups like political 
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and occupational ones) [1951, p. 140].” From these notions, it 
follows that increasing age ordinarily produces psychological 
membership in a greater number of more encompassing social 
groups and provides more potential for promotive tension. Some 
evidence is available to support this hypothesis. 

Ina series of studies Hornstein and his co-workers (Hornstein 
et al., 1968; Hornstein, 1970a, 1970b) surreptitiously collected 
observational data about subjects who were retrieving lost wallets. 
Apparent age of subjects, using quintiles, was one bit of informa- 
tion obtained. Observer agreement in subjectively assessing sub- 
jects’ ages was quite high (r = .897, n = 435). As expected, 
the percentage of wallets returned increased monotonically with 
subjects’ apparent ages: under twenty-five, 22.7%; twenty-six to 
thirty-five, 26.2%; thirty-six to forty-five, 39.5%; forty-six to fifty- 
five, 41.5%; over fifty-five, 44.6% (у? = 11.64, p < .02). This 
relationship was still evident when race and socioeconomic status 
(also assessed by observers) were held constant. 

Additional evidence for these notions comes also from re- 
search with young children. Youngsters from kindergarten, sec- 
ond, sixth, and seventh grades were subjects in experiments 
conducted by Staub (1970a, 1970b, 1971). Each of them was given 
the opportunity to come to the aid of another child. The likeli- 
hood of their doing so increased with age to a point, then it 
lessened. The subsequent research (1971), however, supported 
Staub's contention that inhibition of helping among older children 
could be attributed to their fears about engaging in socially disap- 
proved conduct. Readers should note that neither Staub's nor 


1 . There were other implications, however, 
which are more german 


to promotive tension, 
Arguing by analogy from Kounin's work, it is reasonable 
to contend that for younger People, as compared to older ones, 


-a re 
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tension arousal coordinated to another’s interrupted goal attain- 
ment is more easily reduced through substitute helping. (Note 
that this argument does not contend that substitute helping is 
a preferred mode of tension reduction for this group.) Substitute 
helping has the character of providing another with benefits, 
but the other in this case is not the person whose interrupted 
goal attainment produced promotive tension arousal. 

Discrimination, prejudice, and helping behavior. Aging provides 
more potential for promotive tension by increasing psychological 
membership in various social groups. Other less inevitable events 
produce opposite consequences. Social prejudice and discrimi- 
nation, for example, overtly restrict the target’s psychological and 
actual membership in social groups. One group that has unques- 
tioningly been the target of such abuse is black Americans. 

In describing the black experience and its consequences, it 
is common to use the label “alienation.” In terms of the notions 
being presented, “alienation” can be defined as psychological mem- 
bership in a severely restricted number of positively valenced, relatively 
inclusive social groups. (Issues of membership in negatively va- 
lenced groups are discussed in the section on xenophobia.) It 
follows that alienation reduces the potential for promotive tension 
and, all other things being equal, for this reason blacks are less 
likely to engage in helping than whites. Evidence related to this 
hypothesis is contradictory. ; 

Among the observational data collected by Hornstein and 
his co-workers (1970b) was information on race. These data quite 
clearly demonstrate that whites are more likely to help than blacks 
and other non-white minorities (x? = 33.052, p < .001). The 
percentages of return are as follows: whites, 43.5%; blacks, 14.3%; 
other, 16.0%. This trend is evident even when black and white 
subjects found wallets being returned to black or white owners 
by black and white good samaritans. й 

Two exceptions to this general trend of the data also provide 
plausible support for the thesis being presented. Examining the 
data after controlling for socioeconomic status indicates that the 
poorest group of whites, who might also be characterized as alien- 
ated and without multiple linkages into society, returned wallets 
as infrequently as blacks. Socioeconomic status was unrelated to 
black return rates. The second exception concerns return rates 
for black women. They were more likely to return lost wallets 
than were black men (x? = 7.621, p < -005). This is in accord 
with other observations (Pettigrew, 1964) suggesting that black 
women are less alienated than black men. 
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A dissonant note must be added. Wispé and Freshley (1971) 
failed to find different rates of helping for blacks and whites. 
In comparing their findings to other studies where such dif- 
ferences were evident (Bryan & Test, 1967;Hornstein, 1970b; 
Piliavin, Rodin, & Piliavin, 1969) two dissimilarities are noted. 
The other studies were conducted in the Northeast while Wispé 
and Freshley’s was conducted in Oklahoma. And experimental 
procedures in the other studies provided subjects with some time 
to consider their response, while Wispé and Freshley’s procedure 
did not. A third dissimilarity can also be added: Wispe and Fresh- 
ley collected their data between two and four years after the 
others. In socio-political terms those were important years, follow- 
ing the murders of Martin Luther King and Robert Kennedy 
and coinciding with the Black Panthers’ rise to prominence. These 
events combined with the increased prominence of blacks 
throughout society may have enhanced black in-group feeling 
and self-image and lessened alienation. 

Prejudice and discrimination reduce the target person’s po- 
tential for promotive tension because they engender feelings of 
alienation, of not belonging, to a wide array of positively valenced, 
inclusive social groups. For the agents of prejudice and discrimi- 
nation the potential for promotive tension is also lessened, but 
for different reasons. A prejudiced person can be defined as 
having stringent minimum criteria for establishing a "we" relation- 
ship. These criteria include either nonmembership in specific 
social categories, e.g., no Jews or blacks, or membership in specific 
social categories, e.g., only Christians or anti-war advocates. 

As the number of minimum criteria increase, the potential 
for promotive tension decreases: A man who only forms "we" 
relationships with white Anglo-Saxon Protestants has less poten- 
tial than a man who can form them with any Protestant. And 
this second man has less potential than a third who can form 
such relationships with either whites, Anglo-Saxons, or Protestants. 
A reasonable conjecture from these ideas is that authoritarian 
personality types, staunch chauvinists in any cause, and dogmatic 
thinkers are all persons with relatively low potential for experienc- 
ing promotive tension. Philanthropes, of course have relatively 
high potential. (For discussions of analogous issues see Berkowitz, 
1970; Friedrichs, 1960; Sorokin, 1954.) Investigation of these 
conjectures is predicated on greater refinement of the operational 
definitions for the major constructs involved. 

, „In summary, a major thesis of this section has been that 
individual differences in helping are a consequence of different 
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potentials for experiencing promotive tension. Three conditions 
affecting potential were discussed. Aging increases the potential 
by expanding the experience of psychological membership in dif- 
ferent social groups. Alienation which may arise from being the 
target of prejudice and discrimination reduces the potential by 
restricting the experience of psychological membership in dif- 
ferent social groups. And prejudice and other extreme belief 
systems reduce the potential by establishing stringent minimum 
criteria for a “we” relationship, criteria which have the effect 
of automatically excluding people despite similarity in other cate- 
gories. 


Xenophobia 

With some embarrassment, a paraphrase from an earlier por- 
tion of this paper will serve as introduction to this section: It 
is reasonable to contend that arousal or reduction of promotive tension 
is coordinated to the goal attainment of others who are clearly classified 
within the category “we.” Classification as “they” or unclear distinctions, 
where others are “we” along some dimensions and “they” along others, 
are not sufficient to provide a basis for promotive tension. In essence, 
xenophobia, and its counterpart, xenophilia, involve sharp distinc- 
tions between “we” and “they,” in-groups and out-groups (Allport, 
1954; Perlmutter, 1956; Tajfel, 1969). А. 

Finely dividing people into the two social categories 1s the 
consequence of at least two conditions: (a) information about 
the other which unambiguously indicates, either directly or 
through implication, that no social category memberships are 
shared (as was the case for Tajfel's subjects and for Deutsch's 
in the "alone" condition), and (b) information that the other 
occupies membership in а social category that violates minimum 
criteria for a “we” relationship. (This may have been the case 
for Hornstein's pro-Israeli subjects who were confronted with 
a pro-Arab other.) When faced with the problem of facilitating 
the goal attainment of a stranger, either one or both of these 
conditions may operate to lessen the likelihood of promotive ten- 
sion. M 

One small bit of evidence for this argument was obtained 
in the study by Hornstein, Fisch, and Holmes (1968). One haf 
of the subjects, mid-town Manhattan pedestrians, found a wa let 
which was being returned to its owner by someone who charac- 
terized himself as a foreigner. A letter to the wallet's owner stated, 
“Dear Mr. Erwin, I visit you country and you ways strange an 
not familiar. But I find you wallet which I here return.” (Addition- 
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al information in the letter, written in the same broken English, 
is not relevant here.) Remaining subjects found a letter which 
was exactly similar in terms of information, but contained no 
broken English or self-characterization as a foreigner. 

Retrospectively, it can be argued that letters from foreign 
nationals are more likely to produce inferences of noncommon 
social category membership and violations of minimum criteria 
for establishing a “we” relationship than letters whose authors 
are not so characterized. The data can be interpreted as support- 
ing this post hoc explanation. Subjects were relatively less likely 
(p < .05) to facilitate the interrupted goal attainment of foreign- 
ers. 

Presumably, the subjects not only placed the foreigner in 
“they” status but also positively cathected the “we” group. When 
the reverse is true and the “we” group is negatively cathected, 
common membership in social groups does not provide a basis 
for promotive tension. Indeed, if the “they” group is positively 
cathected, xenophilic behavior patterns may emerge. Lewin 
(1951) describes a similar Process in discussing “marginal men,” 
people who stand on the boundary between two groups: 


If the person is partly successful in establishing relationships with 
the privileged group without being fully accepted, he becomes a mar- 


. . . The marginal man show: 
members of his own grou: 
of some subgroups of 
of their race [р, 143]. 


These ideas та 
(1970b) studies failed to help other blacks. In one study, black 


ound wallets, of blacks or whites, which 
: Г 5 

үе being returned by either blacks or whites. Once again the 
Subject's race was the sole determinant of return. One other inter- 
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ed groups. But, as we have discussed, (also Amir, 1969), only 
certain favorable conditions of contact lessen xenophobia. This 
includes interaction which is between persons of equal status, 
centered around superordinate goals, and intimate rather than 
perfunctory. Favorable conditions operate by creating new positi- 
vely valanced social categories or by expanding the boundaries 
of existing categories. In either case, promotive relationships are 
created, increasing potential for promotive tension. Unfavorable 
conditions tend to emphasize category distinctions and have oppo- 
site consequences. 


Social Cohesiveness 


This final section is concerned with initiating a dialogue about 
social stimuli that promote a sense of community, a feeling of 
belongingness with other human beings. For a long time students 
of Lewin have been intrigued by a related issue, group cohe- 
Siveness . 

Festinger, Schacter, and Back (1950) defined group cohe- 
siveness as “the total field of forces acting on members to remain 
in the group.” This conception of cohesiveness, which is similar 
to ones proposed by Deutsch (1949a) and by Cartwright and 
Zander (1960), places emphasis on the attraction of a group for 
its members. One operational definition of this concept that is 
close to the orientation presented in this paper is evident in Lippitt 
and White (1943). Cohesiveness in their experiments was con- 
ceived of as a feeling of we-ness, and in fact was measured by 
observing the number of “we” and “I” comments made in the 
different groups. : р 

Extrapolating from research on group cohesiveness, it can 
be assumed that “we” feelings increase when group members 
are cooperatively rather than competitively linked. (Deutsch, 
1949a, 1949b), when rates of interaction are relatively high 
(Homans, 1950), when group composition is relatively homoge- 
neous with respect to central dimensions (Zander & Havelin, 1960), 
when group prestige vis-à-vis other comparable groups 1 relative- 
ly high (Deutsch, 1959), and when a group enters into competition 
with other groups (Sherif & Sherif, 1953). Fach of these condi- 
tions makes for promotive relationships among members of small 
groups, but relationships among small group members is not 
this section's central concern. Attention here is upon social rela- 
tionships in a broader social system, e.g., mass society with its 
multiple opportunities for transient contacts with strangers— 
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nameless and sometimes faceless people who need aid because 
they have lost their wallets, torn their shopping bags, or injured 
their legs. 

Previous research (Hornstein et al., 1971; Hodgson et al., 
in press) has investigated ways in which stimuli affect the develop- 
ment of promotive relationships with particular strangers, e.g., 
those who are pro- or anti-Israeli. But everyday experience sug- 
gests that some social stimuli affect the likelihood of developing 
promotive relationships with all strangers. Readers might take 
a moment to consider their own experiences. Some days are char- 
acterized by expansive and inclusive feelings; all men are your 
friends, if not your brothers. Smiles pass easily from you to 
passers-by, and, most importantly, there is a relatively high likeli- 
hood that you will aid strangers to overcome a variety of minor, 
commonplace obstacles that disrupt daily life. On other occasions 
you feel quite the opposite. Affiliative behavior does not occur 
easily, and there is a decreased likelihood that you will help any- 
one. In this case there is a narrowness to your Zusammengehórlichs- 
heitgefühl, "We" includes very few, and "they" is a very large 
group indeed. No doubt there are vast individual differences 
in the causes and manifestations of these two different experi- 
ences, But this fact does not preclude a search for other social 
stimuli whose effects are more encompassing. 

, , People daily receive information that leads them to make 
inferences about the extent to which members of society share 
their values and opinions. Sometimes information leads to the 
inference that most others (those who are initially neither "we" 
nor “they”) tend to be similar, and the “we” group becomes more 
inclusive. When the Opposite occurs, and one’s inference is that 
most others tend to be dissimilar, the boundaries of “we” contract 
and strangers are excluded. An immediate consequence of these 
expanding and contracting “we” category boundaries may be tem- 
ган RA UM in the potential for developing promotive ten- 
doni Ane: From a Lewinian perspective, "quasi-sta- 
Irate te а атт Mar might be ved to deri 
that is relevant to indi ideal dif implication of this formulatio p 
is that, over ti оша ЧШетрпсев aa prosocial behavier 
? те, repeated or extreme information favoring 


others’ similarity or dissimilarity can lead to permanentalterations 


in the inclusiveness of “we.” ; ; Tri 
; : ; > Le., the level at w equilibrium 
is achieved. Confirmation of : hich eq 


iv. Е these notions rests upon formulating 
general principles which describe both the EM of information 
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that affect the breadth of “we” categories and the conditions 
under which such effects occur. 

Casual as well as professionally trained observations of mod- 
ern society make the search for these principles seem imperative 
(Seeman, 1971). Automation, large bureaucracy, and urban life 
have all been accused of promoting social alienation and uncaring 
behavior between fellow human beings. Investigations aimed at 
identifying stimuli that regulate the sense of community a man 
experiences with his fellows may very well provide the under- 
standing necessary for altering the undesirable but not inevitable 
by-products of modern times. 
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The law has in general been extremely loath to attempt to enforce 
prosocial behavior. Partly this stems from a view that the law is having 
enough trouble controlling overtly antisocial conduct and until this 
is done better, the refinements must wait. In addition, two problems 
confront the law in this instance. First, there is the “Why me?” question, 
the difficulty of selecting among a large number of people who did 
not behave in a prosocial way which one or few should be prosecuted. 
Secondly, there is reluctance to interfere with human freedom any 
more than absolutely necessary. Prosocial behavior is, however, en- 
forced in a number of specific situations where, for one cause or 
another, our reasons for generally not compelling prosocial behavior 
do not apply. 


You are sitting on the edge of a pier eating a sandwich 
and watching the sunset when the fisherman next to you leans 
too far forward and falls in. He screams to you, “Help! I can't 
swim. Throw me a life preserver." You make no effort to get 
up to throw the life preserver hanging only five feet from you 
even though you could do this with absolutely no danger to your- 
self and only the most minimal effort. Indeed you sit chomping 
away on your sandwich and now, along with the sunset, you 
watch the fisherman drown. be ФП ж 

Under the law of essentially every Anglo-American jurisdic- 
tion, you are guilty of no tort making you civilly liable to the 
family of the fisherman you permitted to drown, nor would you 
be criminally liable in any way for his death. 

This is admittedly a dramatic example, but the fact of the 
matter is that the example is accurate. ' For the most part, neither 


! For supporting evidence and additional information the reader is re- 
ferred to the references cited at the end of this article. 
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our tort nor our criminal law concern themselves with the good 
that one doesn’t do, but rather attempt merely to forbid doing 
harm. Partly this can be defended on the ground that the law 
is more than ambitious enough under today’s social conditions 
when it tries to prevent people from harming each other or—in 
a distressingly wide area of cases—from harming themselves. The 
fact is that the law does not do awfully well in the United States 
in preventing armed robbery, burglary, drunken driving, and 
a host of offenses against others, and it seems to do appallingly 
badly at preventing people from harming themselves through 
drug use, gambling, or the like. It is arguable, then, that the 
law shows a wise economy in avoiding the temptation to try to 
force people to be good to each other. 

In fact, most commentators and courts have not based the 
well-known principles against liability for omissions on the fact 
that law enforcement has more urgent tasks which already tax 
its resources. Rather it has been based upon two other principles. 
, First is the principle of individualism, carried to an extreme 
in many of the cases. This principle looks at the event from 
the point of view of the defendant and his right to be let alone. 
It regards the fisherman's falling into the water as an imposition 
upon the freedom of those around him and asks why should 
€ y by being careless, to impose 
legal duties on others and to interfere with their freedom to 


everal thousand people. Any 
h no danger to himself could, 
be prosecuted. However, since 
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the arguments in favor of individualism. 

It is interesting to note that where we have a sufficient answer 
to the “why me” argument, we do tend to impose liability for 
failure to behave in prosocial ways. For instance, one answer 
to the “why me” question could be that you stand in some particu- 
lar relationship with the victim. For instance, in the event that 
the victim is your minor son, you certainly do have a duty to 
save him and can be held criminally liable if you do not. Another 
possibility is that you stand in a relation of responsibility to the 
victim in some contractual sense. For instance, the captain of 
a ship who makes no effort to save a passenger or the hospital 
nurse who makes no attempt to aid a dying patient may be and 
most likely will be held liable. 

A somewhat different way of satisfactorily answering the 
“why me” question arises when you are in some causal sense 
responsible for the accident. For instance, if the fisherman had 
tripped over you and fallen into the water, even if only his clumsi- 
ness were to blame, you might still have the duty to save him. 
The answer to the “why me” question then could be that you 
were the one he tripped over. Note that this is true even if no 
responsibility could possibly be attributed to you for the actual 
action that caused the death. In one case, for instance, the defend- 
ant motorist had made no effort to remove a sign he had 
knocked over or to render it less dangerous by giving warning, 
and the plaintiff motorist, somewhat later, had without negligence 
run into the fallen sign and suffered injuries. The court therefore 
held the defendant liable on the ground that having caused, even 
nonnegligently, the obstruction to traffic, he was then required, 
if it could be done safely, to take reasonable precautions lest 
others be injured. Я К 

The final answer to the “why me” question which comes 
up is probably the most interesting. What would have happened 
had you undertaken to throw one of the life preservers in the 
fisherman’s direction but cast it so incompetently that he was 
unable to reach it before he drowned? One way of handling 
the problem would be to say that the “why me” question could 
be answered, “Because you undertook to save him.” On the other 
hand, most courts would hold that this was not enough, on the 
theory that, although the “why me” question could be answered 
in some rhetorical sense, no harm had been done to the {епш 
by the incompetent cast inasmuch аз һе would have drowne 
equally had there been no cast at all. 1 MUT ү 

Оп the other hand, the courts аге unanimous in imposing 
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liability where some argument can be made that your bungled 
attempt to help the fisherman placed him in an even worse posi- 
tion than he was before you made the attempt. Thus if other 
people who might have saved him desisted from their efforts 
when they saw that you were preparing to cast the life preserver, 
the case for liability would be fairly clear. 


THE Соор SAMARITAN STATUTE 


Actually, the number of fishermen drowning while by- 
standers look on and make no effort to save them is not large. 
There is, however, one situation which in the law on prosocial 
behavior has received considerable discussion and has even be- 


negligently and, by making the victim's condition Worse, causes 
himself to become liable. 

The physician feels that it is unfair to apply the ordinary 
rules of negligence in such a case and that if he does in good 


Asa result, various medi iati i 
us medical associations have lobbied, often 
successfully, for specific “Good Samaritan” statutes which shield 


1 i ordinary negligence when they 
voluntarily Stop at roadside emergencies, Mane 


^ 
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Subsidy and Status Symbol? 


The force of the argument for Good Samaritan statutes lies 
not only in the assumed fairness of the matter but also in the 
simple fact that it is impossible to compel the physician to stop. 
After all, so long as one expects a physician to render medical 
services in an emergency, it is likely that the slightest hint of 
liability will deter him. Good Samaritan statutes are one solution 
to this problem. It might well be that a better one would be 
to have a social insurance scheme to pay the physician the fair 
value of his emergency services, while he remained liable for 
his negligence to the emergency victim just as he would be to 
his own patients. This solution would avoid a major objection 
to Good Samaritan statutes—that in essence they provide a subsidy 
to physicians by releasing them from a liability which is imposed 
on all other citizens. 

Probably the most interesting aspect of the Good Samaritan 
statute is that although the issue is hotly debated, so far as we 
know there has never been a reported appellate case where a 
physician has been successfully sued in the situation contemplated 
by the Good Samaritan laws. And while there appear to have 
been a few cases in which the physician was unsuccessfully sued, 
it would seem that this is merely one of the risks of living in 
a civilized society—and a risk by no means obviated by the Good 
Samaritan laws since they usually allow the injured “patient” to 
recover damages from the physician for gross negligence. In any 
event, Good Samaritan laws have swept the nation as one state 
after another has yielded to the entreaties of its medical society. 
Indeed some have even broadened the law to afford Good Samari- 
tan protection to nurses. It even seems that just like evidentiary 
privileges (accountants, newspaper reporters, social workers, and 
a host of other occupational groups have argued for a privilege 
against disclosure of their communications such as lawyers and 
physicians now enjoy), Good Samaritan statutes are coming to 
be prized more as status symbols than for any practical value. 


Enforced Helping 

It is possible, however, that having raised the issue, the physi- 
cian may very well in the long run come to regret it. eril 
countries apart from the Anglo-American tradition—the Dutch, 
for instance—do sometimes impose liability for failure to perform 
prosocial actions which might save lives. And there the parade 
of horrible examples that we can imagine has not eventuated— 
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perhaps because of the wise use of prosecutorial discretion. It 
might be that this type of experience will lead to a further broad- 
ening of our laws on the issue and, if it does, one of the most 
obvious candidates for the imposition of a duty to aid those in 
distress will be the physician. When one considers that an enor- 
mous percentage of the physician’s invested capital, the cost of 
his medical education, has at least in the last 30 or 40 years 
been footed by the public at large, it may very well not be so 
unreasonable to regard the physician as in some sense in a special 
category for this purpose. 

It might very well be that a strong moral argument—and 

one without too great theoretical difficulty—could be made in 
this case. Unfortunately, the problem would remain that the law 
would probably be unenforceable except on the most hit-or-miss 
basis. The fact is no one would be able to prove in the vast 
majority of cases whether the physician saw the accident, whether 
he realized his help might be necessary, or whether he was hurry- 
ing home to attend to another patient. 
___ The case of the physician and the Good Samaritan statute 
indicates the intricacies of attempting to compel prosocial behav- 
ior—indeed even the most elementary form of what we would 
consider decency—through the law. It might very well be that 
even the advantages in terms of any increase in prosocial behavior 
which might result from a legal declaration that this was required 
would not be worth the costs in unfair whimsical prosecution 
and the like which a change in the law might bring. 


IMPETUS ron PROSOCIAL BEHAVIOR: THE LEGAL CARROT 


Thus far, however, we have been talking about the stick 
of the law without mentioning the carrot. In fact, most of the 
law we are discussing does act, if it acts at all, as the stick. There 
area number of areas where legal doctrine, however, does attempt 
to provide an impetus for prosocial behavior. There are special 
statutes that allow rewards for the apprehension of criminals and, 
in at least one state, one injured in an attempted rescue can 
be compensated from a general fund for that purpose. For the 
the hn wile ho it А in the tort law of rescue that ме see 

ich has been i jurisdicti 
this kind of prosocial behaving EN emus eoe 

You are sitting beside a road whe 
the road fails to notice a car 
before, you h 


when a hiker walking along 
bearing down on him. As noted 
ave no duty even to shout a warning. Let us say» 
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however, that either the hiker is deaf or that there is not time 
to warn him so that all you can do if you wish to save him 
is push him out of the car’s path. If you do attempt to push 
him out of the way and are struck by the automobile, the courts 
today will hold the driver liable to you for your injuries, if he 
was driving negligently. At one time the view was that, inasmuch 
as you had risked your life without having any duty to do so, 
the rescue attempt was your sole responsibility and you therefore 
could not collect for your injury from the driver, even if the 
hiker could have done so. 

The modern rule, however, is that “danger invites rescue” 
and that the driver’s act of endangering the hiker was also a 
threat to those around who might attempt to rescue the hiker. 
Regardless of the reason, however, the fact is clear that if you, 
the rescuer, are injured because the driver was negligent, the 
fact that you were a voluntary actor will not bar you from recover- 
ing damages for your injuries. i 

Let us assume now that the hiker was the one who was negli- 
gent and not the automobile driver. In that case, if you are injured 
in trying to save the hiker, you may very well be compensated 
by him for your injuries (assuming he is insured or can afford 
it). The theory is that, as between you and him, he should pay, 
simply because his negligence with respect to his own life is also 
negligent with respect to that of anyone who might attempt to 
save him. | 

Note how minimal is this encouragement of prosocial behav- 
ior. If neither the driver nor the hiker is negligent, you do not 
generally get compensated, or if the one who is. negligent (or 
each, if both are negligent) is without funds or insurance, the 
most you get is thanks. And if your rescue attempt was foolhardy, 
then you cannot collect even from one who was both negligent 
and solvent. It is one thing for the law to encourage rescue at- 
tempts, it is another thing to encourage foolhardy ones—despite 
their high moral content. A я 

This then is the encouragement the law provides to prosocial 
behavior, It is of course inadequate, but so long as our financial 
reward to one individual must come in the form of a penalty 
to another, we must not expect too much. Hopefully when we 
learn more about how to structure reward systems to induce 
desired behavior, we will devote more legal attention to this issue. 
Even now one might speculate that we know enough to fashion 
a type of lottery where people who had done a service to others 
over and beyond what could be required will become eligible 
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for a system of governmental bonuses—either directly or рег 
less expensively in the form of a ticket to a “good citizens lott 
The idea is intriguing. Perhaps someday some jurisdiction 
do it—once they figure out how to make the necessary fact 
determinations fairly and at a reasonable cost. | 

Until then, with the legal tools at our disposal it seems tha 
neither the carrot nor the stick of the law is a very effecti 
tool for the stimulation of prosocial behavior. Indeed if it 
most of the reasons why we consider behavior prosocial 
arguably be lessened. If an individual rescues someone in distri 
because of legal pressure or inducement, is the act any mo 
prosocial than holding down a job, driving carefully, or a hi 


of other things we do—for our own selfish—rather than pr 
cial—reasons? 
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Children in Harlem’s Community 
Controlled Schools’ 


Marcia Guttentag 
Graduate School, CUNY 


A community controlled school district in Harlem compared with a 
non-community controlled district showed: stronger intellectual and 
expressive climate in the schools, greater parent use of school buildings, 
more positive teacher-pupil-classroom interactions, and shifts in chil- 
dren’s expectancies toward greater awareness of the power of parents 
and teachers in the schools. Children’s achievement improved. Within 
the district, preschool children showed increased racial preference for 
same race dolls. The success of this community controlled school dis- 
trict was related to its small size, frequent parent-teacher contacts, 
and unified social ideology. The district studied no longer exists, Al- 
though unsanctioned social experiments in public organizations are 
quickly subverted by the larger organization, such social experiments 
yield data on new forms for urban public organizations, their optimal 
size, and how they can be made accountable to the people they serve. 


Views of the poor reflect two competing social ideologies— 
one elitist, the other egalitarian. Each has an implicit social and 
an implicit psychological theory. The elitist ideology assumes that 
people stand where they do in the social system because of biologi- 
cal or psychological determinism. Men on top have risen because 
of virtue, intelligence, or character. People at the bottom are 
there because they lack those qualities. Changes in the system 
would not enable people to change their positions. In contrast, 
the egalitarian view holds that social systems strongly shape be- 
havior, particularly those systems which determine who. has 
power. A redistribution of power would have many behavioral 


effects. For that reason, an adherent of the egalitarian view em- 


"This research was conducted under grants from the Faculty Research 


Award Program of CUNY, and the Carnegie Corporation, and supported 
by a contract from the New York City Board of Education. The author 
ision of the field staff. 


is indebted to Mildred Roberts for her supervision О 
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phasizes participation and its effects, especially the participa- 
tion of the powerless. 

There currently are strong proponents of each point of view, 
sometimes called the Cambridge Circle vs. the New York radicals, 
though these differences go back to Hamilton and Jefferson. 
A quick test of whether someone belongs to one or the other 
school is to identify his evaluation of what happened during the 
late 1960s when poverty programs were in their heyday. Elitists 
view those years as a messy and disappointing failure. Egalitarians 
see the same events as having provided a necessary training 
ground for disenfranchised poor and minorities. Community Ac- 
tion Programs gave the poor an opportunity to learn political 
realities, provided them with money so they could organize, and 
introduced them to the experience of wresting power from public 
organizations. Today's militancy among these groups was nur- 
tured by those programs. 

The poor, more than any other segment of society, are bound 
to the functioning of public organizations. These government 
agencies—federal, state, and local—have the public as their con- 
sumers. The jobs of many of the poor are in or obtained through 
public organizations. Welfare, state employment agencies, public 
hospitals, and schools impinge on their lives daily. 

The situation of the poor in cities used to be different. At 
one time, immigrant laborers could become established as small 
entrepreneurs. Local political parties offered jobs or services for 
the one thing the poor could give that did not require capital— 
onal credentials were not the sine qua non 
for upward mobility. 
. Today there are few opportunities for the uneducated poor 
+ ыза usiness ventures require capital. Manufacturing has 
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tions should be and how such organizations can become more 
responsive to the needs of their consumers. 

At present, we have few data which can be used to support 
either the egalitarian or elitist position. Often in the battle over 
these issues, only the conflict is recorded in the consciousness 
of the public and social scientists. How then are the controversies 
over public organizations to be resolved? 

One possibility is to see each change in a public agency as 
a potential social experiment and to use the data from it to create 
new organizational forms. Such experiments in social change are 
generated in two very different ways. One approach is to impose 
them from above, usually with official blessing and endorse- 
ment—government agencies approve, even if people outside the 
agency do not. These experiments may be of long duration and 
frequently are studied by social scientists. (Many studies of school 
integration are of this type.) But public organizations do not 
initiate experiments in which power is given to people outside 
the agency. These organizations have a natural intransigence 
toward participation; it is inefficient, untidy, and politically explo- 
sive. 

Fortunately, there are other social changes, not officially sanc- 
tioned, which can also be seen as natural experiments. Like com- 
munity control, they come into being because of pressure from 
non-establishment groups. They create real changes in the struc- 
ture of a public organization—usually in who makes the decisions, 
who has the money, and who gets the jobs. They occur in schools, 
in welfare, and in community mental health and are accompanied 
by a shift in power and accountability. Their key theme is partici- 
pation in decision-making by the people served. Not surprisingly, 
they are short-lived because public organizations have а way of 
subverting them. And also not surprisingly, these experiments 
in social change are little studied by social scientists. diu 

Why? They don't last a comfortable length of time, 
Scientists are inside some of the very organizations which are 
challenged. Multiple perspectives are required, because the Sew 
of view adopted affects the choice of variables and the methods 
used. Social scientists share the views of established минои 
and are acquainted with the elites and the organizational pro " 
Sionals. The perspective of the outsider—the point o view 
the powerless—is difficult to adopt. No нире ME 
power willingly, so there is always ап ugly struggle. a a 
unsanctioned social experiments are generally M a 
later condemned in the newspapers. Without evidence, they are 
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often discarded as noisy failures—as was community control of 
schools in Harlem. 

Yet these unsanctioned experiments are likely to provide the 
most useful data of all on new forms for urban organizations. 
That is because they directly address the most critical problems 
of these organizations: consumer power to make decisions, size, 
responsiveness, and accountability. 

To illustrate what such experiments can yield, the following 
summarizes a series of studies on community control done at 
the request of and in close collaboration with the community 
school board of the Intermediate School 201 (IS-201) district. 
Seven studies were conducted in which the IS-201 district was 
compared with a neighboring but centrally controlled school dis- 
trict, both in Harlem. We can then consider the effects of commu- 
nity control and its likely future, and return to the question of 
why it and other unsanctioned social experiments should contrib- 
ute to decisions on the structure of public organizations in cities. 


COMMUNITY CONTROL or SCHOOLS IN New York City 


А Education is a route to social mobility. Parents in the inner 
city want their children to succeed in school. They distrust the 
central school administration, usually made up of people different 
from them in social class and ethnic background. They want 
a say in the schools. Yet, 
sionals who make all the decisions. Community contro] of schools 
in New York City is an example of an experiment in which parents 
and local community people did, for a brief time, acquire power 
over the conduct of their public schools. 


It was accompanied by conflict of many kinds, the most pro- 


than the disordered surface of 
THU TEOD се of events? 


experiences in these schools? Did the schools 


Create a sense of community, in с t 
; ontrast to the other 
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unity control was to change 
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Effects on children are of interest from several points of 
view. In New York City the size of minority populations is so 
great that integrated schools are unlikely under any plan. One 
must ask whether there are alternative forms of school organiza- 
tion which have beneficial effects on children. Is community con- 
trol one of these? 

One objective of the study was to understand how the schools 
functioned at several different levels. To do so required measure- 
ment of general school characteristics and specific features of 
subsystems, such as parent involvement, teacher-pupil interac- 
tions, and children’s expectancies and achievements. 


Background 


In the late 1960s, three groups of schools in New York City 
were designated “community controlled”: Ocean Hill-Brownsville, 
Intermediate School 201, and Two Bridges. In contrast to the 
typical New York City school district with 30,000 children, each 
of these districts had between four and eight thousand children. 
Local elections for school board membership were held for the 
first time since 1900. Each district elected a local community 
school board. Throughout the country, demonstration school dis- 
tricts have community boards which are more representative of 
the ethnic populations in their schools than are typical urban 
school boards (see Table 1). 1 

The 18-901 board was representative of the community. Its 
21 elected members included parents, teachers, community repre 
sentatives, and one school administrator. Membership on the 
board roughly reflected the educational and social class make-up 
of the community. j "n" 

The elected local board gained some direct control over fiscal, 
personnel, and curricular matters. A grant from the Ford Founda- 
tion gave each district a small measure of independence оа 
the New York City Board of Education. The IS-201 district М 3 
tionally received funds from Rockefeller, Carnegie, New York, 


TABLE 1 
ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF SCHOOLS AND ScHooL BOARDS 
6 Urban School Demonstration 
Sut. iiit 
Percentage Nonwhite Districts Districts 
56 
Pupil Population 57 i^ 
School Board Members 23 


Note.—Data for these comparisons are from Gittell et al. (1971). 
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TABLE 2 
ETHNIC BACKGROUNDS оғ Lay BOARD MEMBERS, PUPILS, AND COMMUNITY IN 15-901 
District (PERCENTAGES) 


Source Black Puerto Rican . Other 
Pupils 83 16 1 
Board Members 73 20 7 
Community 92 7 1 


Field, and Episcopal foundations along with support from the 
Michael Schwerner Fund, Warner Fund, Columbia University 
Urban Center, U. S. Office of Education, and State and City 
educational authorities. 

In the IS-201 district in Harlem, community organizations 
and parent groups had become heatedly involved in the local 
schools when a new junior high school was built several years 
before. Over parental protests, the school was placed where it 
could not become an integrated school. After this occurred, com- 
munity groups demanded autonomy for their schools, and the 
15-201 schools became one of the three experimental community 
controlled districts. 

Seven studies were conducted in these schools for the IS-201 
governing board. Among the studies were: organizational climate 
in the schools; parent use of school buildings; administrator's 
use of time; health and other innovative programs in the schools; 


teacher-pupil interaction in classrooms, and pre-school and gram- 


Organizational Climate in the Schools? 
, The or; 


ompared with a sample of New York City elementary 


This study was conducted by C. Steinhoff and M. Roberts. 
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schools for which normative data were available, two of the IS-201 
schools in the district provided a significantly stronger expressive 
climate and one which was stronger in development press. The 
third school was average compared with the reference population. 
Sub-scales showed IS-201 schools provided a climate characterized 
by intellectual activity, social action, individual responsibility, and 
open-mindedness. Faculty members in these schools described 
themselves as having personal needs of intellectual aspiration and 
competitiveness. They perceived the climate of the schools to 
be supportive of their personal needs. 

The self descriptions of IS-201 teachers compared with other 
New York City teachers also are of interest. IS-201 teachers saw 
themselves as significantly higher in acceptance of criticism and 
in purposefulness. They believed they were more organized and 
self-reliant. 

These findings are surprising because the comparison sample 
was biased in the direction of middle-class schools. Nevertheless, 
it was the IS-201 schools, with a lower-class population, which 
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showed the stronger expressive climate and placed greater stress 
on intellectual matters, on achievement standards, and on person- 
al dignity. In Stern’s terms, the IS-201 schools had a press for 
achievement, change, tolerance, objectivity, and sensuality. This 
translates into a juicier, more vivid environment, one with more 
sights and sounds, one less repressively controlled. 


Parent Involvement in IS-201 Schools? 


In their fight to obtain community control, one of the 
Strongest arguments marshalled by community groups was that 
inner-city schools tend to be closed to parents. Community groups 
wanted an open atmosphere where parents would be able to 
communicate directly with school staff through the district level. 
It was hoped that this would create greater involvement in school 
affairs on the part of parents. It would also permit community 
residents to rely on their own observations about what happened 
in the schools. School board members then could be held directly 
accountable. 

This study investigated the use of school buildings by visitors. 
Observations were made on randomly selected days in community 
controlled and comparison districts. The survey included the 
name of each person who entered the school, his purpose, the 
identity of persons seen, the length of stay, and whether the 


Two comparison school districts were used: the neighboring 


suburban school district with 
the same number of schools. 
he number of visitors for randoml 
a 


T to- 
talled and divided by school dps SERA. 


enrollment to make possible a com- 


3 A 
The parent involvement study was done by Marilyn Rothenberg. 
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TABLE 3 
PERCENTAGE OF VISITORS BY PURPOSE AND SCHOOL CATEGORY 


School Category 


Purpose IS-201 Urban Controls Suburban Controls 
Parent / Child 49 7 52 
Parent / Re: Child 10 36 9 
Organizational / Parent 10 7 20 
Health 2 0 2 
Professional 16 14 9 
Other 13 36 8 


Note.—Data are from parent involvement study conducted by M. Rothenberg. 


The category, Parent/Child, includes visits by parents primari- 
ly to deliver a child, to take a child from school, or to bring 
something to him. It provides an indication of the ease with 
which parents entered the schools in IS-201. About half of all 
visitors were parents who entered the building when walking 
their children to or from school. This contrasts with 7 percent 
for the urban control schools. This activity was encouraged at 
18-901. Parents often brought their children to the classroom 
and remained for a while. At pickup time parents arrived early 
and spent time observing or helping. People in this category 
averaged a stay of more than ten minutes. "T : 

Parent /Re: Child includes only those parent visits to discuss 
a child, usually his misbehavior, with a teacher or principal. These 
were not casual visits; they were requested by school personnel. 
In IS-201, few parents came to discuss the behavior of their 
child. qal 
Organizational / Parent includes parents’ visits for group activi- 
ties, such as observing а class unit, PTA meeting, or parent educa- 
tion. Some visitors in this category said they were there to help 
in the reading course, or with multi-media. Still others said they 
were there “to look in on the children” or “to visit a class. 

In the (urban) comparison schools, the most frequent rd 
ry was that of parents entering the school to discuss a child's 
misbehavior. In the suburban school district the breakdown of 
visitors by purpose was not unlike that of 15-201. : 

Were parents who came to the IS-901 schools representative 
of the low SES families in the neighborhood or were they just 
the better educated ones? Parents were asked to write a brief 
phrase about why they had come to the school. Linguistic analysis 


of these showed that they were representative. : zd 
School administrators in 15-201 and the comparison district 
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had diverse attitudes toward this study. In IS-201, they were 
concerned only that the study might hinder Parents’ access to _ 


the buildings or deflect them even briefly from their purpose 


in coming to the schools. In contrast, an administrator of the _ 
comparison schools agreed to the survey with the comment that _ 


she didn't know how profitable the study would be because when 


parents come to the school “they are liable to be too angry” _ 


to sign the survey—implying that they came only when sum- 
moned. 


Community Use of Schools 


All schools in the IS-201 complex had active afternoon, even- _ 


ing, and weekend centers open to the community, all with a 
large range of activities. Activities were diverse and encouraged 


participation by people of all ages and interests. The school build- \ 


ings were vital community centers, The study of administrator's 
calendars showed à great many community organizational con- 
tacts and much time Spent with parents and students. 


nc Pportunity. Many assumed responsi- 
bility for part of an educational program. The amount of face-to- 
face contact between parents and staff was much greater than 
in the comparison schools. Parents and teachers worked together 


to enter the schools and 
IS-201 differed sharply from this pattern. 


Innovative Programs 


it would permit innovative educati 
be related to local needs, MR 


cracy, many more such Programs were ех 
n pected. 
This proved to be the case (see Gittell, 1971). We studied 


several in the IS-901 district, I will brief] i iscuss 
the health program more fully. t кла ding 


rograms which would 


ana 
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Programs initiated in each demonstration district ranged 
from brief to long-term. For example, [S-201 had a “teach-out,” 
to demonstrate the school curriculum to the community. On a 
spring day, classes were held outside on the school mall and 
in the street. A great many people observed these lessons. 

А variety of programs in reading and math were initiated 
in schools in the district. One school, which used the Gattegno 
reading method, showed a dramatic increase in reading achieve- 
ment. 

Of the number of these programs we assessed, the health 
program can serve as an illustration.* In a suburban area where 
general health is good and children see private physicians fre- 
quently, a health program in the schools would arouse little com- 
ment. In Harlem, however, health services in the schools are 
inadequate or nonexistent. Despite unusually high rates of tuber- 
culosis, sickle cell anemia, and vision and hearing problems, few 
children ever receive examinations. The IS-201 district initiated 
a system of diagnostic examinations and established relationships 
with nearby hospitals, medical schools, and colleges. For the 
present study, a one-fifth sample of the school population was 
selected. Of the children sampled, 87% had received visual screen- 
ing tests and 97% auditory tests at the time of the study. Serious 
visual or hearing problems were found in 10%. Diagnostic exami- 
nations revealed that there were physical problems at a rate of 
54 per 100 children. At the time of our study 4196 of these 
problems had been treated. Most children had received immuni- 
zations for the first time. Free eyeglasses were provided. . 

Findings were similar on all the innovative programs studied. 
There were many more of them, and those we studied were 
highly effective. 


Teacher-Pupil Classroom Interaction 

Were the classrooms of IS-201 different? Me; conducted 7 
study of teacher-pupil interactions in the community controlle 
school and the comparison district." Interaction analysis, using 
the Flanders-Dunbar technique (Flanders, 1960), was the observa- 
tion system used in the classrooms in each school. This ee 
codes both teacher and pupil talk and the contingency re ation- 


CU RIS stud was carried out by Liebman. К 
The silly of teacher-pupil classroom interaction was conducted by 


Wiser and Fanin. 
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ships between them. Black and white, male and female teachers 
were sampled. 

In IS-201, student-initiated talk was more often directly fol- 
lowed either by teacher praise or teacher acceptance of the stu- 
dent’s ideas, a highly significant finding. Furthermore, although 
teacher's race was significantly related to verbal behavior in the 
comparison schools, this was not true of the community controlled 
schools. 

These findings suggest that a social climate had been created 
in the community controlled schools which was more powerful 
than the individual characteristics of teachers, for in the compari- 
son district race predicted interaction patterns. Children in the 
community controlled classrooms were exposed to a distinctive 
academic and social experience, one which was more strongly 
positive than that in comparison schools. 

Each of the previously mentioned studies of the 18-201 dis- 
trict schools indicated that these schools were markedly different 
from those of the neighboring district. Teachers and administra- 
tors perceived them to have a stronger, freer intellectual atmo- 
sphere and a more growth-inducing climate. Parents were actively 
involved in school programs and had free access to the schools. 
The schools themselves had more varied and successful innovative 
programs. "Teacher's responses to pupils were more positive. 


Clark and Clark Replication 


Given the school characteristics reported above, what were 
the effects on children? 

A flurry of studies in recent years have replicated the Clark 
and Clark doll preference and identification studies (1947). Near- 
ly all have found that black preschool children, at least those 
who live in cities, now prefer black dolls and accurately identify 
them. In fact one recent study (Fox & Barnes, 1972) has shown 
ie Chinese children are much more likely to choose white dolls 
be dran un statements about same-race dolls than 

Therefore it is not surprising that when we replicated the 


Clark and Clark study with reschool chi i 
in racial identification were atin ben ут 
children and those in the com 


for their own race dolls th 1 


Ee for boys, though it was not as pronounced as it was for 
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All children in Harlem are exposed to a strong emphasis 
on black pride; most have black dolls. One would not expect 
to find differences between preschool children in the IS-201 and 
comparison district. That such differences were found suggests 
that the special social climate of these schools had penetrated 
even to the preschool level, where girls, as usual, showed the 
greatest responsiveness to social inputs. 


Achievement 


We turn now to changes in the achievements and expectancies 
of older children in the grammar and junior high schools of 
15-901. Achievement often is treated as the only important output 
of schools. Although higher achievement certainly was one of 
the aims of the community board, it was by no means the only 
one. As well as improved achievement, the board also wanted 
schools that were open to parents, and a change in classroom 
and school atmosphere. 

Achievement results must be pieced together from two 
sources, neither of which provides adequate information. The 
first is the standard achievement testing given throughout New 
York City. It does not provide valid data. All the community 
controlled districts were hostile toward the standardized achieve- 
ment tests sent from the City Bureau of Educational Research. 
Many teachers did not administer them. Others gave them care- 
lessly or idiosyncratically. r 

А second source is a study of achievement in IS-201 conduct- 
ed by the Psychological Corporation in the spring of 1971. In 
this study, teachers gave special achievement measures to pre- 
school, kindergarten, and first grade children. New York City 
group tests were used for higher grades. To provide a Ap 
population, children who had been in the complex for three 


successive years were compared with those who had been in the 


complex for only two years. This analysis aimed to reveal the 
"im of different Meg iun of educational experience in the IS- 
201 schools. 

Generally, the gap between 
of New York City schools е 
fourth of hildren in elementary ‹ ‹ 
years eg p reading, an increase from the previous year’s 
figure of one-fifth of all children. In the 15-201 ео) pem 
first and second graders reached national norms in bot sending 
and arithmetic. In one school of the complex the mean 2 кошо 
surpassed the national norm by two months. While New Yor 


national norms and the norms 
s by grade. In 1968-69 one- 
schools were two or more 
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City’s reading achievement norms declined in 1968-69, reading 
achievement levels at IS-201 did not decline. Moreover, some 
individual schools in IS-201 showed considerable advances. A 
school which had a special reading program showed a rise in 
reading level for the entire school. Second and third grade chil- 
dren were reading at nearly a full year above the national norm. 
Between 1969 and 1971, the means for successive pupil groups 
at the same grade levels in the IS-901 district increased from 
second to sixth grade level. 

To evaluate the effect of community control on achievement, 
the most useful information is the comparison of the achievement 
scores of children in the district for three years with those in 
the district for a shorter period. The three-year children had 
means significantly higher than the average child in their grade. 

To summarize, despite the scattered and fragmented nature 
of the achievement data, achievement in the community con- 
trolled schools apparently improved over the three-year period 
of their existence. One school in the district was significantly 
above national norms for reading. Children who had been in 
the district for three years showed significantly higher reading 
and math scores than did other children. Moreover, IS-201 did 
not share in the general decline in New York City achievement 
Scores. The picture was best for young children in kindergarten 
and first grade; for children from second to sixth grade it was 
somewhat better than the comparison schools. Seventh and 
eighth-grade children did not show similar gains. 


Expectancies 


“Expectancies” are what children think will happen to 
them—in school, with adults, in the political arena, and in the 
pectancies called “locus of control" ac- 


the child's belief that chance, luck, and other external factors 
as opposed to his own actions, 
tors determine what happens t 

The research literature in 
are associated with changes i 
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Expectancies of poor and minority children are more com- 
plex and differentiated than those of middle-class children. They 
also are more responsive to environmental changes. 

Do community controlled schools affect children's expectan- 
cies? Community control provided parents with greater power 
and participation in the schools. Children in the IS-201 schools 
had the opportunity to see their parents in autonomous roles. 
It seemed reasonable that children's own beliefs about their likeli- 
hood of success in the schools should be altered by these experi- 
ences. If this were so, then long term changes in academic achieve- 
ment were possible even if no immediate effects were apparent. 

When this study began, no expectancy questionnaires had 
been standardized on a large population of poor, urban, and 
minority children. Therefore several instrumentation studies were 
done with large samples of such grade school, poor, urban, and 
minority children, in which all relevant children's expectancy 
scales were used. In each of these studies, it was found that 
expectancy scores made an appreciable contribution to achieve- 
ment variance. T 

Children in the community controlled and comparison dis- 
tricts received expectancy questionnaires in 1970 and 1971. These 
questionnaires contained items distilled from previous studies and 
a number of others written together with the IS-201 board. 

No differences were found between the districts for total 
expectancy scores, but there were many significant subscale and 
item differences. For example, on a subscale of expectancies of 
personal effectiveness, means for the IS-201 children were all 
significantly higher. А ; 

Were children more aware of the active and influential roles 
of parents and teachers? If they were, then IS-201 children should 
have made more external choices on items relating to school 
and parents and should not have differed from the controls on 
non-school-related questions. Table 4 shows some illustrative data 
on this question. Each tally for the two districts represents a 
significant Chi-square for treatment effects for a single item. m 

Every one of 13 significant Chi-squares for school-relat 
items is in the external direction for 18-201 pupils and in the 
internal direction for controls. On non-school-related items, there 
is no systematic difference for internality—externality. E у, 
IS-201 pupils responded vigorously to the changed sae envi- 
ronment, especially to the influence of parents and teachers on 
school performance. 


One can get a better idea of the meaning of this finding 
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TABLE 4 
DIFFERENCES IN Locus or CONTROL BETWEEN 15-201 AND COMPARISON SCHOOLS 


School-Related Items 


External Internal 
response response 
15-201 13 0 
Comparison 
Schools 0 13 
Non-School-Related Items 
External Internal 
response response 
15-201 12 11 
Comparison 
Schools 11 12 


Note.—Frequencies represent the number of items having significant Chi-squares 
in the labeled direction. 


from the content of some items. On one, IS-201 pupils attribute 
a child’s learning something quickly in school to the teacher’s 
clear explanation. On another, they attribute difficulty in working 
arithmetic problems to the teacher’s having given problems that 
were too hard. 

There are some straightforward implications to be drawn 
from the expectancy findings and some questions left open by 
them. The clarity of results leaves no doubt that the changed 
school environment was directly perceived and responded to by 
children in IS-201 schools. School related items sharply differen- 
tiated IS-201 from comparison children. Whenever IS-201 chil- 
dren made causal attributions which required a choice between 
teachers or parents and themselves, they overwhelmingly placed 
the locus of cause in adults. Teachers and parents were a more 
salient feature of the school environment to these children. 

In previous studies, children's external expectancies about 
success in school generally are associated with low achievement; 
internal expectancies are related to higher academic achievement, 
at least for middle-class children. If poor children's expectancies 
mirror reality, they must believe that external circumstances make 
a difference in whether they succeed in school. The data just 
reported show a new combination: a shift toward more external 
expectancies about who has power in the schools (parents and 
teachers) combined with higher academic achievement. In IS-201 

schools, the children’s perception of teachers’ and parents’ respon- 
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sibility for the schools was correlated with higher academic 
achievement. 

Externality of school expectancies for lower-class children 
has different meanings in different contexts. When the child be- 
lieves the school is alien, that adults are remote or hostile, and 
that what he does will not influence what happens to him, his 
external expectancies are linked to lower academic achievement. 
When, however, he perceives the school to be accepting of him, 
and his parents support the school and have some power in it, 
his realistic appreciation of this changed school environment is 
reflected in external expectancies and higher achievement. 

1S-901 children thus attribute the success or failure of their 
school performance to parents, teachers, and the school rather 
than to their own characteristics. This is especially revealed in 
answers to expectancy questions on blame for failure. 18-201 chil- 
dren, much more often than controls, place blame for a specific 
failure on parents, teachers, or the school; the IS-201 children 
were not self-blaming. Similarly, they more often gave credit to 
teachers for their own good performance than did comparison 
children. 

CONCLUSIONS 


No one of the studies just reported can stand by itself. Taken 
together they show that a major social change with far-reaching 
effects had taken place in the community-controlled schools. This 
change created a radically different school structure. Despite 
many problems, the IS-201 schools were doing what the communi- 
ty school board wanted them to do. They were more, innovative; 
the school climate was more intellectual and stimulating; teacher 
pupil interaction, more positive. Parents made their presence 
known in the schools; they were frequently in the schools for 
a variety of constructive purposes. Children. showed pons 
higher academic achievement. The school children were acutely 
aware of the power and salience of parents and teachers in their 
schools. An outsider had the impression of one cohesive group 
from school board members to pupils, all committed to and enthu- 
siastic about the IS-201 schools. f 

IS-201 no longer exists. It was swallowed up into a larger 
school district following a change in New York State law. y 
law created a weakened form of school decentralization through- 


out New York City. The law permitted elected boards, but ee 
were stripped of the fiscal, personnel, and curricular power W x: 
the experimental community controlled districts had assumed. 
District size was considerably larger. 
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The state legislature passed the weak decentralization law 
as a way of ridding New York City of the troublesome experi- 
mental districts, and, at the same time, placating critics of central- 
ization. In the process of incorporation into the larger district, 
all of IS-201’s special programs were dismantled. Ironically, the 
district into which IS-201 was absorbed had served as the compari- 
son school district in the studies just reported. 

In New York City, as in other parts of the country, decisions 
about community control are settled solely in the political sphere. 
The decision to abolish the experimental districts was made in 
the absence of data on the effects of this experiment on schools 
and children. It was made in complete awareness of the intense 
conflict which had erupted between organizational professionals 
and inner-city residents. It was clear to the lawmakers that com- 
munity control experiments attempted to shift the power of edu- 
cational policy decisions to new groups. 

The political future of community control is an uncertain 
one. There are at least two possible future outcomes, and un- 
doubtedly more. One likely outcome is that within the next ten 
years teachers, school administrators, and central school board 
members will be much more representative of the population 
of children in the schools. This trend is accelerating in most 
urban centers. When ethnic minorities see board members, 
teachers, and administrators from their own groups, the demands 
for community control of schools in cities may decline. From 
this point of view, demands for community control represent 
ane phase in the ethnic make-up of public organizations 

les. 

Mel упер i Ithink a more likely—outcome is that even 
ogeneity exists, experiments in community con- 


why the experiment in communi- 
ty control just eported was successful. There were, I think, two 


walk or take the subway to their destinations. Thus in Harlem 


> 
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a small school district in which the schools are within walking 
distance maximizes the likelihood of face-to-face contact between 
parents and school personnel, as was apparent in IS-201. 

Undoubtedly the optimal size of a public organization varies 
according to a number of technological, physical, and social char- 
acteristics of the population it serves. The purpose of the agency, 
who it serves, where it is located, and the social organization 
of the community are a few of the many factors which should 
be balanced in the identification of optimal size. At present this 
is not done; most ecological considerations are ignored. Decisions 
about size are currently made on political and intra-organizational 
grounds, not on the basis of optimal psychological size. More 
data are needed on the critical variables and weights which should 
enter into size decisions; thus a variety of natural experiments 
must be studied. 

The second reason for the success of IS-201 was the powerful 
and shared ideological commitment of people in the district. It 
originated with the history of the district when community organi- 
zations banded together to fight a common enemy—the central 
school board—in the dispute over the placement of the “integrat- 
ed" school. The community's commitment was maximized during 
the life of the district by the successful policy of active parent 
participation and involvement in the schools. Such shared ideolog- 
ical commitments had pervasive effects throughout the school 
organization. 1 j 

Yet one cannot discover such an ideology without looking 
for it. Let me illustrate. The ghost of reductionism lingers on 
in research with children. Research continues to be conducted 
as though children were isolated from the larger social плн 
as though they меге immune to the ideology and rules ш vic 
govern the whole social context. Generally only the immediate 
environment of the classroom is studied. Explanations of chil- 
dren’s attitudes and behaviors extend only to the face-to-face 
level of interactions. Yet it is the social and ideological system 
within which these interactions are embedded which provides 
the truest and most general explanation for the observed interac- 


tions. 

Ideology counts even with children. They do геран toa 
major change in the distribution of power in a See em 
If in the study of IS-201 only teacher-pupil interactions ha i > 
studied, or only achievement scores reported, little ponl ) 
known about community control of schools їп Harlem. Such single 


results ignore the “why” of it all. ay very 
Philosophers of human action, the symbolic interactionists, 
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Goffman, Garfinkel, and many others, stress how important both 
the social context and the implicit rules which govern behavior 
are in understanding the meaning and thus the explanation of 
individual behavior. These ideas apply with equal force to the 
understanding of social systems of every size. The growth of 
a vigorous ideology in 15-201 was also undoubtedly helped by 
the small size of the district. 

The study of just one natural experiment in community con- 
trol has been reported. This experiment happened to have been 
successful. Undoubtedly, many unsanctioned social experiments 
are failures. Nevertheless, these fleeting, unsanctioned experi- 
ments in participation must be studied. They can provide some 
partial answers to the problems of urban organizations—size, com- 
plexity, centralization, and accountability. Decisions about organi- 
zational changes in the future should be made on the basis of 
more than elitist or egalitarian biases. In the absence of data, 
elitist views win. 1 


П 
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The Kurt Lewin Memorial Award Presentation 
by 
The Society for the Psychological Study of Social 
Issues 
to 
Jerome D. Frank 


It is a genuine pleasure and a personal privilege to be able 
to introduce my friend, mentor, and role model, Jerome D. 
Frank—recipient of the Kurt Lewin Memorial Award of the Soci- 
ety for the Psychological Study of Social Issues for 1972. 

It is difficult to conceive of a more appropriate candidate 
for the Lewin Award. Early in his career, Jerry was directly asso- 
ciated with Kurt Lewin, studying and working with him first 
in Germany and then in the United States. Throughout his career, 
Jerry has exemplified the values and orientations for which Kurt 
Lewin stood: in his commitment to both theory and application 
and to the relationship between the two; in his readiness to con- 
tribute his knowledge and skills to the solution of fundamental 
human problems; in his focus on the small group as the arena 
for both individual and societal change. 

Jerry received his BA from Harvard in 1930 and had planned 
to go on to medical school. As an undergraduate, however, he 
had become interested in the work of Kurt Lewin and decided 
to take a year off to study with him in Germany. As a result 
of this experience, he was diverted from his original plan and, 
upon returning to Harvard, entered graduate rather than medical 
school, obtaining his PhD in psychology in 1934. In the meantime, 
Lewin had left Germany and come to Cornell University, and 
Jerry joined him there in 1934-35. Throughout these years of 
graduate study and psychological research, Jerry—being a good 
Lewinian—must have experienced a powerful Zeigarnik effect, 
as evidenced by the fact that he finally went back to Harvard 
Medical School, where he obtained his MD in 1939. ; 

Jerry continued his psychiatric training at the Phipps Psychia- 
tric Clinic at Johns Hopkins, writing up some of his earlier re- 
search on the side. After three years of military service, he became 
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co-director of the V.A. Research Project in Group Psychotherapy, 
a position he held from 1946-49. The products of this research 
were subsequently published in a large volume, co-authored by 
Jerry, entitled Group Psychotherapy: Studies in Methodology of Re- 
search and Therapy, which appeared in 1953. In 1949 Jerry went 
back to Johns Hopkins, where he has been ever since, first as 
Associate Professor and then as Professor of Psychiatry in the 
School of Medicine. There he has been actively involved as a 
teacher, both of psychiatric residents and medical students; as 
psychiatrist-in-charge of the Psychiatric Outpatient Department 
fora thirteen-year period; as a therapist, both group and individu- 
al; and as director of an important and productive psychotherapy 
research program, 

I feel that I can convey something about the character and 
contributions of Jerry Frank most clearly by taking a very personal 
perspective and describing how I have come to know him over 
the years. , 

I first came across the name of Jerome Frank in the course 
of my graduate work, in the late 1940s, as a contributor to the 
literature on level of aspiration that Lewin and his associates 
had stimulated. Shortly thereafter I discovered several exciting 
papers by Jerry Frank, reporting a series of experiments on social 
pressure. I have been pleased to note that these experiments 
have recently been rediscovered, after more than three decades, 
as early demonstrations of the structure of the psychological ex- 
periment and the power of the laboratory situation. They antici- 
pated by many years the recent laboratory work on obedience 
to authority and on the social Psychology of the psychological 
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For the first half of this period I was directly affiliated with 
Jerry's Group Psychotherapy Research Project. I had the opportu- 
nity to become involved in the ongoing research, to make regular 
observations of therapy groups including—most instructively— 
groups run by Jerry himself, and to get to know Jerry as teacher, 
investigator, administrator, therapist, and human being. It was 
indeed an unusual learning opportunity for me. 

The period during which I was directly affiliated with Jerry's 
group therapy project represents, of course, only a small portion 
of what has been an extensive, multifaceted research program, 
spanning many years. Among other things, the program has in- 
cluded some of the very few controlled therapy evaluation studies; 
it has investigated placebo and other expectancy effects in the 
therapeutic relationship; and it has explored the role of social 
class factors in psychotherapy. One of the most significant prod- 
ucts of this research program is Jerry's book, Persuasion and Heal- 
ing: A Comparative Study of Psychotherapy, first published in 1961. 
(A second edition is appearing this year.) This book provides 
a social-psychological context for the therapeutic relationship by 
exploring its continuities with a variety of other influence at- 
tempts—such as verbal conditioning, persuasive communication, 
faith healing, and brainwashing—and by examining the features 
of the relationship that are conducive to therapeutic effects. Jerry 
places major emphasis on the role of faith in the process—both 
the patient's faith in the therapist and the therapist's faith in 
his own methods. But for Jerry, characteristically, to analyze the 
therapeutic process in these terms is not to "expose" 1t or dismiss 
it, because he accepts and appreciates the necessity of faith and 
hope. Similarly, when he demystifies the process by his clear 
and systematic exposition of it, he never deprives it of its mystery. 
When he takes the role of the sophisticated theoretical analyst, 
he never abandons the role of the ed rona е 

i with Је 
During the 1960s, my contacts Jery PSSI S ides in- 


more active. We worked together in vari 5 
i Committee on International 


lating to problems 


1 {. Jerry had 

of war and peace and psychological aspects thereo 
i i i t the threat of nuclear weap- 
become increasingly disturbed abou dd hot 
the only solution lies in the eli 
a commitment to nonviolence. 


can contribute to this end and de пзе 
his skills and knowledge toward such contributions. For years 
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he has been indefatigable as speaker, writer, and organizer in 
furthering this cause. He has worked actively with a variety of 
organizations, such as SANE, the Council for a Livable World, 
the Social Issues Committee of the Group for the Advancement 
of Psychiatry, and of course SPSSI, as well as various ad hoc 
groups and committees. He has testified before the Е oreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the United States Senate and has served on 
the Advisory Board of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency. In 1967 he published an influential book, Society and _ 
Survival: Psychological Aspects of War and Peace, bringing together 
much of the work on human factors in international relations 
and providing a comprehensive framework for it. Throughout 
these years, he has played an enormously important role as an 
inspiration and model for many young psychiatrists and other 
behavioral scientists concerned with social issues. 

Jerry Frank can be appreciated by all of us for his numerous 
public contributions in the various roles that he has performed 
зо brilliantly. But for those of us who have had the privilege 
of knowing him personally and working with him, the apprecia- 
tion is much enhanced, for he is a superb human being. He 
is humane and urbane, sensitive and sophisticated, sharply analyti- 
cal and profoundly committed. 


1 am happy to present to Jerome Frank, in the name of 
SPSSI, the Lewin Award for 197. 


Kurt Lewin Memorial Award 
granted by the Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues 
to 
Jerome D. Frank 
1972 
for furthering in his work, as did 
Kurt Lewin, the Development and integration 
of psychological research anb social action. 
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Harvard University 
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Certain generalizations beneath the apparent chaos of the field of 
psychotherapy are noted, including the По! of 

in times of social change, the congruence of the values of popular 
psychotherapies with the values of their era, the similarity of improve- 
ment rates following all forms of psychotherapy, and the fact that 
all cohorts of patients improve on the average over time, These 
findings are consistent with the hypothesis that persons receive psy- 
chotherapy not primarily because of specific symptoms but because 
they are demoralized, and that the effectiveness of all forms lies 
in their ability to combat this state by a particular relationship, a 
special setting, a conceptual scheme, and a therapeutic task which, 
in conjunction, arouse the patient's hopes and restore his sense 
of mastery over himself and his environment. Implications for the 
psychotherapist as a social reformer and for research in psychotherapy 


are considered, 
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psychopathology” (Srole, Langer, Michael, Opler, & Rennie, 
1962) while, in another survey, only 14% of a similar sample 
had sought professional help at some time in their lives (Gurin, 
Veroff, & Feld, 1960). This discrepancy is usually attributable 
to the unavailability of psychiatric resources or lack of informa- 
tion as to their existence. The latter survey found, however, 
that “the presence of mental health resources made it easier 
for people who are already disposed to look for this help to 
obtain it rather than motivating people to seek assistance [Gurin 
et al., 1960, pp. xxii-xxiii];” that is, many persons with “signifi- 
cant psychopathology” presumably do not see themselves as 
needing help. It would seem that psychopathological symptoms 
alone are not sufficient to bring persons to psychotherapy. 

The diversity of practitioners of psychotherapy has kept 
pace with the diversity of their patients. Practitioners in the 
religio-magical tradition have never ceased to be popular and 
seem to be gaining renewed respectability today. Starting with 
Freud, physicians, followed by social workers and psychologists, 
created empirically-based psychotherapies and for several dec- 
ades dominated the field. In recent years they have been joined 
by clergymen, whose pastoral counselling forms a bridge between 
the religious and scientific traditions. Today the therapeutic 
monopoly of these disciplines has been broken by a wide variety 
of paraprofessionals, subprofessionals, and nonprofessionals. 
Many are graduates of various associate degree programs in 
mental health, which at last count numbered about 150!, but 
many, including fellow patients, have no training at all. Self-help 
groups, originally represented virtually exclusively by Alcoholics 
Anonymous, are proliferating (Scheff, 1972). To professionals, 
a somewhat disconcerting aspect of this state of affairs is that 
paraprofessional and untrained therapists seem to help many 
patients as effectively as they do. 

_ .The profusion of psychotherapists is paralleled by a seem- 
ingly endless proliferation of psychotherapies. Wolberg, in the 
last edition of his book The Technique of Psychotherapy (Wolberg, 
1967), requires about 300 pages simply to describe them, and 
a recent symposium on psychotherapy listed proponents of 22 
ае есу innovative individual and group approaches. Each new 
t erapy shoots across the sky like a rocket and then sputters 
о earth where, with a residual band of loyal adherents, it 
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joins its predecessors. The new forms of therapy are simply 
added to previous ones, without replacing them. I think of 
no school of therapy that has disbanded because its adherents 
became convinced by the arguments for the superiority of a 
rival. Each school of therapy claims to treat persons with a 
wide range of diagnoses and each school can report successes 
with patients who had failed to respond to another method 
of treatment. Since all can do this, however, the claims cancel 
each other out. 

Actually, with the exception of phobias—a complaint 
reported by less than 3% of persons in psychotherapy (Marks, 
1969)—there is no convincing evidence that one form of therapy 
produces better results than another. Moreover, regardless of 
diagnosis or type of therapy, most patients who come to psycho- 
therapy show progressive improvement over time. This overall 
trend typically washes out differences in improvement immedi- 
ately at the close of therapy in patients treated by different 
methods; that is, patients who have received the less successful 
of two forms of therapy gradually overtake those who had 
shown a greater initial response to the more successful one 
(Whitehorn, 1960; Liberman, Frank, Hoehn-Saric, Stone, Imber, 
& Pande, 1972). i | 

In short, the current psychotherapeutic scene 15 charac- 
terized by a virtually endless, still growing array of en cae 
schools and methods, conducted by persons with all sorts О 
backgrounds and offered to persons with an enormous variety 
of complaints. Each method is enthusiastically promoted by its 
inventor and each attracts patients in the face of lack of clear 
evidence that one works better than another. Furthermore, many 
of the conditions for which psychotherapy 1s offered ja E 
have nothing at all in common—consider, for example, alcohol- 
ism and school phobia. 


GENERALIZATIONS AND REGULARITIES 


Wt certain izations 
t, however, се! tain gener: 17а 4 
From a broader viewpoint, ver, neral 
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flourish in times of social change. When ea ibis je 
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In times of rapid change, the new or innovative has a 
special appeal. The greater the failure of old ways of thinking 
and acting, the more eagerly one grasps at the new. Being 
up to date or “with it” acquires a special virtue. This attitude 
encourages proliferation of psychotherapies, as does the plural 
ism of American society, which fosters the emergence of psycho- 
therapies to fit the differing value systems of different groups. 

The popularity of any given form of psychotherapy seems 
to depend on how closely it accords with the dominant cultural 
needs and values of a particular epoch, rather than on its 
demonstrable superiority over its rivals. Psychoanalytically- 
oriented therapies throve in an individualistic society that placed 
great faith in science, valued privacy and personal reserve, and 
stressed righteousness and personal integrity. Its members suf- 
fered tensions and developed symptoms resulting from their 
need to disown feelings and impulses that were incompatible 
with these virtues. Psychoanalytic therapies, as allegedly scientifi- 
cally-grounded procedures, were ideally suited to unearth and 
deal with these unacceptable feelings. These therapies were, 
and are, congenial to many Americans with similar values and 
problems. 

Behavior therapies can claim the prestige of science with” 
more justification than psychoanalysis and, in addition, are con- 
gruent with the pragmatic, action-oriented American value sys- 
tem. Their no-nonsense direct attack on symptoms, therefore, 
has strong appeal in this era. 

As Privacy has ceased to be a virtue and we have come 
to attach a high value to harmonious relationships with others, 
group therapies, with an enormous range of goals and proce- 

ures, have come to the fore. The popularity of group therapies, 
as well as of religio-magical cults, may also be accounted for 
by two new conditions of modern life. The first is the pace 
and extent of change, which has ruptured the sense of continuity 
Ris Past and future generations, coupled with mobility, 
" ch prevents „persons from being together long enough to 
ba op rewarding, intimate, nondefensive relationships with 
„е contemporaries. The second is the sudden menace to sur- 
s in the form of environmental pollution and the threat 
Кыш war, created by science and technology. Since we 
s rome to look on science as an unalloyed source of blessings, 

1 as come as a particularly severe shock. 

Ri e pss these conditions have intensified the univer- 
man fears of isolation, powerlessness, and meaninglessness 
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(Masserman, 1971). Encounter groups try directly to combat 
the sense of isolation by fostering instant intimacy; cults such 
as astrology and witchcraft claim to enlist the aid of occult 
forces to gain knowledge and power over human events; mystical 
religions such as hari krishna seek to foster the experience 
that the universe is benevolent, not indifferent, to man. Insofar 
as occult and mystical sects foster strong group identification, 
they also conbat the sense of isolation. 

Underneath their superficial diversity, all schools of psycho- 
therapy share four common features: a confiding, emotionally 
charged relationship between the patient and a help-giving indi- 
vidual or group; a special setting containing symbols of healing; 
a rationale; and a set of activities prescribed by the rationale 
involving both patient and therapist. The fact that rationales 
and procedures differ so widely does not negate the necessity 
of both. No form of psychotherapy can exist without them. 

Candidates for psychotherapy, despite the diversity of their 
presenting complaints, likewise have at least one feature in com- 
mon: They are unhappy and this unhappiness usually is related 
to stressful interactions with others. They experience anxiety, 
depression, resentment, or other dysphoric emotions, and all 
forms of therapy, when successful, ameliorate these feelings. 
Improvement in therapy also seems to be accompanied by 
heightened self-esteem and feelings of mastery or control over 
oneself and the environment. This is reflected in recent findings 
of shift in scores on a test of locus of control from external 
to internal as the patient improves (Gillis & Jessor, 1970; Smith, 
1970). 
Studies of prognostic indicators have consistently revealed 
that, whatever their clinical diagnosis or the form of therapy 
they receive, patients with certain characteristics have a good 
prognosis. They have coped relatively well with the vicissitudes 
of life before coming to treatment—in psychological азе 
they possess good ego-strength—and the complaint for whic 
they seek help is linked to identifiable environmental аы 
Furthermore, they can readily express their feelings and pro 
lems, have a good capacity to relate to others, and have vrei] 
motivation to undergo treatment. In short, ability to ane 
to psychotherapy of whatever sort seems related to mim ologi 
robustness, ability to communicate, and desire for help. _ Дә 

Certain attitudes and personal qualities of the therapist also 
seem related to his success, regardless of his procedure. These 
attitudes have been characterized by such terms as active person- 
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al participation, warmth, genuineness, empathy, and therapeutic 
zeal. The last of these characterizes the practitioners of every 
new therapy, which may largely account for the fact that all 
work best when first introduced. A major finding of an elaborate 
study of short-term psychoanalysis involving 11 analysts and 
50 analysands is relevant in this connection. The best predictor 
of improvement was the patient’s place in the series seen by 
each analyst. Of the eight patients who received maximal-im- 
provement scores, four were the analyst’s first patient and two 
his second one (Malan, 1963). 


THE DEMORALIZATION HYPOTHESIS 


In short, it may be that the field of psychotherapy appears 
chaotic only because the observer accepts at face value the seem- 
ing diversity of therapies and conditions which they treat. Most 
of the phenomena described so far become explicable in the 
light of an alternative hypothesis. This is that, despite the diver- 
sity of their complaints, most patients suffer from а single condi- 
tion which assumes protean forms and all psychotherapies con- 
tain components which counteract this condition. 

To risk a medical analogy, at first glance it would appear 
that, let us say, encounter groups and systematic desensitization 
are as different as digitalis and penicillin and that neurotic 
depression and snake phobia are as different as heart disease 
and Pneumonia. In reality, however, encounter groups and sys- 
tematic desensitization may be analogous to anacin and empirin; 
that is, two compounds containing aspirin mixed with other 
ingredients. The purveyors of these compounds stress ingre- 
dients that distinguish them from their competitors, whereas 
in actual fact the efficacy of all of them depends on their 
aspirin content. To avoid misunderstanding, let me remind you 
that aspirin is not a placebo. It is an effective pharmacological 
agent which inhibits the formation of certain biochemical sub- 
stances known as prostaglandins that produce aches and pains. 

lf the active ingredients of psychotherapies correspond to 
aspirin, what is the feature of conditions amenable to psycho- 
therapy that corresponds to aches and pains? Do neurotic de- 
pression and snake phobia, for example, have anything in com- 
mon? I would suggest that all persons who come to psycho- 
therapy are suffering from a condition that, as a first approxi- 
mation, may be termed demoralization, and that the effectiveness 
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of all forms of psychotherapy depends primarily on ingredients 
which combat this state of mind. 

Demoralization ensues when a person is unable to cope 
with a life situation which he and those about him expect him 
to be able to handle. His failure produces a syndrome with 
a variety of manifestations. His life space becomes constricted 
in that he becomes self-absorbed and preoccupied with trying 
to cope with the threats posed by the environment. He typically 
experiences depression, self-blame, guilt, and shame. The sense 
that he has lost control of the situation frequently gives rise 
to fear of insanity. Since the environment has become menacing, 
he often feels anxious and resentful toward those whom he 
expects to help him but who seem unable or unwilling to do 
so and who, in addition, are often aggravated by his behavior. 
As a result, he feels alienated from his associates. His distress 
may be heightened by loss of faith in the belief system he 
shared with them, which had provided a sense of security and 
significance. ч 

Demoralization varies widely in severity and duration. It 
may be no more than a brief period of uneasiness caused by 
a problem that is rapidly solved, or it may be so severe that 
the patient’s state requires him to be hospitalized. Acute, severe 
demoralization has been termed a crisis response (Caplan, 1963; 
Rusk, 1971); chronic demoralization, the social breakdown syn- 
drome (Gruenberg, 1967). ; ith 

The symptoms of patients in psychotherapy interact wit 
demoralization in several ways. The most common complaints 
such as anxiety and depression directly dim ses ima м 
mind. Specific symptoms may express it in Indirec 
forms. For example) таво and Auerbach (1969) found that 
patients in psychoanalysis complained of migraine пшрдщ 
an emotional context of feelings of lack of ‘self-control, hel р. 
lessness, and hopelessness and of stomach pains їп a context о 
helplessness and anxiety. toca 

Symptoms may also be indirect, А 
tenp "я соре чан demoralization by AANE RA P: 
behave supportively (Frank, 1966). They usually rae 
aim because, as Haley points out, the patient eic s ie 
himself what he is up to, so neither he nor those about him 


get the message (Haley, 1963). бент j 
Since M results from inability to cope Mug 
with some stressful aspect of life, the demoralized person eventu- 


ally seeks or is brought to a socially sanctioned help-giver. Some 


more or less disguised at- 
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seek such help voluntarily, others are coerced into doing so, - 
with all gradations between these extremes. The amount of - 
family or legal pressures required to bring the person to a 
psychotherapist is inversely related to the strength of his belief 
that psychotherapy can help him. A procedure in which a person 
has little faith will have great difficulty in combatting his demor- 
alization. This may partly explain the reluctance of psycho- 
therapists to accept non-voluntary patients. 

The central point is that persons do not seek therapy solely 
because of their symptoms. They do not come to psycho- 
therapists only because they fear snakes or hear voices or drink 
too much, much less because they have an hysterical personality. 
The world is full of persons with these and other so-called 
psychopathological symptoms who go about their daily lives. 
According to the hypothesis offered here, what actually brings 
patients to treatment is demoralization—their own or that of 
persons who control their lives—and whatever else psycho- 
therapy does, it fails if it does not restore the patient's morale. 

. Relief of specific symptoms helps to do this, but, more 
significantly, overcoming of demoralization by whatever means 
leads to a diminution of those symptoms that either express 
it or are attempts to cope with it. Sometimes patients feel no 
need for further therapy despite persistence of symptoms once 
they have recovered their morale (Sifneos, 1972). Thus psycho- 
therapeutic procedures perform two interrelated functions: com- 
batting the patient’s demoralization and overcoming his specific 
symptoms. 

Therapies fall on a continuum with respect to which of 
these aspects they emphasize. At one extreme, humanistic and 
existential therapists try to validate the patient’s view of the 
world by entering into it with him, thereby counteracting the 
patient's demoralizing sense of alienation and meaninglessness. 
For them, formal diagnosis is essentially irrelevant and symptoms 
will take care of themselves. This orientation creates a danger 
of missing opportunities for relieving symptoms by focused inter- 
ventions. It also involves a failure to recognize the value of 
diagnosis as a means of detecting patients whose demoralization 
involves constitutional vulnerabilities or defects that limit what 
can be accomplished by a supportive, understanding relationship. 
. Behavior therapies go to the other extreme. While recogniz- 
ing the contribution of the therapeutic relationship to improve- 
ment, they de-emphasize it and assume that treatment is primari- 
ly aimed at a specific condition, conceptualized in behavioral 
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terms. This leads therapist and patient to collaborate in mislabel- 
ing what is actually going on. The patient presents his symptoms 
as the main reason for seeking help and the therapist takes 
a history directed at exploring their consequences, on the basis 
of which he prescribes a particular therapeutic ritual. Treatment 
is allegedly determined by the diagnosis. 

This formulation overlooks the powerful morale-building 
effects of two features of behavioral techniques. The first is 
the taking of a history, which implies respect for the patient 
and an effort to understand him. It also implies that the patient's 
inchoate or mystifying experiences make sense. There is nothing 
more anxiety-producing than ambiguity, so simply naming the 
patient’s experiences in terms of a coherent conceptual scheme 
increases his sense of mastery over them (Torrey, 1972). The 
second morale-building feature of behavior therapies is a ritual 
which convinces the patient that he can master his demoralizing 
emotions. Structured therapies like systematic desensitization do 
this through providing graded steps by which the patient can 
readily observe his progress, while implosion therapies demon- 
strate to him that he can survive his upsetting emotions in a 
more intense form than they could ever occur in real life. 


ComBaTTING DEMORALIZATION 


The view that patients come to psychotherapy primarily 
because they are demoralized and that the success of all methods 
largely depends on their ability to restore the patient's morale 
makes sense of many puzzling aspects of the psychotherapeutic 
scene. It accords with the flourishing of psychotherapies when 
more traditional ways of maintaining morale are weakened by 
rapid shifts in social mores and cultural values, and with t i 
observation that the forms of psychotherapy most in deman 
at any given time embody the value systems of that era. UE 
ly, the more congruent the world-view of the therapist и wit} 
that of his patient, the more any he can combat the latter's 
sense of alienation and meaninglessness. 

'That demoralization is the main reason persons per d» 
psychotherapy is consistent with the finding са ш ра i 
with significant psychopathology do not seek psyc ya. 
Since this cannot be entirely accounted for by igporance, of 
psychotherapeutic resources, it suggests that many Pt SOE 
because they are not demoralized. In the same con. i ae 
vast majority of those who do appear at our oors S 
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anxiety, depression or both—emotions that characteristically ac- 
company demoralization. This, incidentally, is a good reason 
for caution in generalizing from findings with student volunteers 
to bona fide patients. Both groups may have the same symptoms, 
but their motivations for entering into treatment sharply differ. 

The features common to all psychotherapies—a supportive, 
confiding relationship, a special setting, a rationale that makes 
sense of the patients symptoms and prescribes a procedure 
in which both therapist and patient participate—whatever else 
they may accomplish, combat demoralization. 

The demoralization hypothesis is compatible with several 
findings concerning improvement in psychotherapy. These are 
that, except for circumscribed phobias, the superiority of one 
form of psychotherapy over any other has not been convincingly 
demonstrated; that all populations of patients improve on the 
average; that initial differences in effectiveness of different 
forms of treatment gradually disappear with passage of time; 
and that improvement is related to increase in the patient's 
feeling of inner control. A plausible explanation of these findings 
is that persons come to therapy when they are most demoralized; 
that is, when their desire for help is strong enough to overcome 
barriers of shame and guilt. Hence as a group they would 
be expected to improve with time and, since demoralization 
can be combatted in many ways, the particular form of treatment 
would make little difference. Finally, demoralization implies feel- 
ings of loss of control, which should diminish as the patient's 
morale improves. 

The demoralization hypothesis also accords with the finding 
that the major determinants of therapeutic success lie in personal 
qualities or attitudes of patients and therapists. Persons who 
have managed their lives adequately and can communicate easily 
with others are unlikely to become severely demoralized and, 
if they do, can respond readily to talking therapy. Enthusiastic 
therapists effectively arouse the patient's hopes, strengthen his 
self-esteem, and combat alienation. Along the same lines, the 
hypothesis has no difficulty in explaining the successful conduct 
of psychotherapy by persons who have not learned special tech- 
niques or elaborate theories. To be sure, nonprofessionals' rela- 
tive lack of training may lessen their sense of security, thereby 
reducing their ability to inspire patients' faith in their compe- 
tence. On the other hand, being closer to the patient culturally 
than professionals, they can more readily validate his feelings, 

convince him that they care, and offer other features of a 
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good therapeutic relationship. If they share the patient's back- 
ground and, especially, if they have overcome problems similar 
to his, they can empathize more easily with him and can power- 
fully raise his hopes by their example. This is most clearly 
seen in the treatment of alcoholics by ex-alcoholics, and it has 
been confirmed by a study of addicts in a drug abuse program, 
who indicated that they would prefer to see a professional 
person only if they had a medical problem. Otherwise they 
much preferred to work with the ex-addicts who staffed the 
program (Borenstein, 1971). 


Tue SOCIAL ROLE OF THE PsyCHOTHERAPIST 


I should now like briefly to consider implications of the 
demoralization hypothesis for the social role of the psycho- 
therapist and for research in psychotherapy, because these issues 
are especially relevant to the interests of members of SPSSI. 

In addition to internal conflicts, family tensions and social 
stresses are major causes of demoralization. Insofar as social 
and economic oppression contribute to the patient's distress, 
the question arises as to whether the psychotherapist Should 
be a social reformer. As Seymour Halleck has put it: “There 
is no way in which the psychiatrist can deal with behavior that 
is partly generated by a social system without either strengthen- 
ing or altering that system. Every encounter with a psychiatrist 1 
therefore, has political implications [Halleck, 1971, p. 36]. ^ 

From this it is an easy step to the proposition that, i 
he really wishes to help his patients, the psychotherapist си 
actively combat the social evils which contribute to their suffer- 
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therapists are apt to be acutely aware of social ills and eager 
to mitigate them. 

The view that the psychotherapist must be a social reformer, 
when pushed to extremes, leads to two modes of attack on 
the established order—the libertarian, for which a prominent. 
spokesman is R. D. Laing, and the revolutionary, represented - 
by radical groups of psychiatrists, psychologists, and social 
workers. Laing claims, in essence, that going crazy is one means - 
of coping with a crazy society. If craziness is characterized by. 
disorganized and often self-destructive behavior, contemplation 
of the current scene lends some plausibility to this view. Society 
is not only in disarray but is inviting self-destruction through | 
poisoning of the biosphere and accumulation of nuclear weap- _ 
ons. Since the patient's psychosis is seen as an appropriate - 
response to a mad world, to help him recover he must be 
freed of all social constraints while the therapist empathically 
supports him as he dares fully to experience his own inner - 
world. Through this he may find the personal resources and 
achieve the personal integration that will enable him to withstand — 
the disorganizing influences of the outer world (Laing, 1967). 

The other type of attack on the established order is made 
by self-identified radical therapists who make pronouncements 
like: “Problems of craziness originate in the oppressive structures 
of capitalism and imperialism. Traditional psychotherapy stresses 
individual disorder in attempting to coerce or fool people into 
subjugation to injurious systems while not recognizing or deny- 
ing their basic political nature [Spinarski, 1971].” 

Although few subscribe to either of these extreme positions, 
the reminder that social realities can contribute to the demor- 
alization of our patients has a salutary implication. It guards 
against the too ready conclusion that the main sources of the 
patient’s suffering lie within himself, thereby making it possible | 
to dismiss the environmental oppression which may have contrib- 
uted to his demoralization. То the extent that the therapist 
attributes the patient's suffering to unresolved internal pre- 
oedipal conflicts, for example, he implicitly discounts the validity 
of the social stresses to which the patient's behavior may be 
a response. 

As a devil's advocate, I should like to suggest that both 
the importance of social Oppression and the al power 


of the psychotherapist can be overemph: i } ; 

і s ә asized by those who | 
maintain that in order to treat thei patients an шу, ps} | 
therapists must fight for s ef i ын m i 5 
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pressures, most of our patients can gain considerable relief 
by learning to deal more effectively with their personal problems 
within the constraints imposed by society. Blaming the patient’s 
troubles on social oppression rather than on his own ineffective 
ways of coping with life, moreover, while it may help to buttress 
his self-esteem, also may impede his progress by absolving him 
of responsibility for helping himself. Occasionally we do see 
lower-class patients overwhelmed by realistic social stresses such 
as poverty, inadequate provision for care of their children, and 
the like. Having identified these as the chief source of trouble, 
however, I believe that the proper function of the psycho- 
therapist is to refer the patient to community workers and 
others who are especially trained to ameliorate such pressures. 
For the psychotherapist to become involved in such activities 
is wasting time he could more properly devote to other patients. 
In this connection, we must not forget that the proper 
focus of the psychotherapist is the person seeking his help, 
not society. From this standpoint, the young psychotherapists’ 
cry for social reform could be seen as a flight from the emotional 
stresses of the personal therapeutic relationship (Kubie, 1968). 
In any case, the power of the psychotherapist to bring 
about changes in society by direct action is, in reality, little 
greater than that of any citizen. He cannot expect to exert 
much political influence through his patients, whose chief con- 
cern is how to get through the day and how to deal with 
persons in their immediate vicinity, not discriminatory racial 
policies or injustices of the welfare system. / 
Furthermore, nothing in the training of the psychotherapist 
equips him to be a political decision-maker, and his profession 
gives him only a weak power base even when he can тае 
his professional organization to support his reformist goals. We 
must face the fact that all mental health workers are looked 
on with reserve, if not downright suspicion, by large segments 
of the population. So it is grandiose to expect sie Lie 
therapists will have a powerful direct influence on the sn 
system. If our patients had to await a social revolution in order 


to feel better, and if they had to rely on psychotherapists to 


bring it about, they would have to wait a longtime. — 
i the psychodiétdpiit wishes to correct social injustices, 
he can exert some indirect ameliorative influence in two ways 
that are related to his professional knowledge. dap first is ^ 
a provider of information and insights to political lea pind н 
from his particular vantage point, to shape their aims and gu: 
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their activities. For example, he can offer powerful evidence 
on the damaging psychological effects of racial discrimination. 

Secondly, he can promulgate the values which he believes 
will, in the long run, beneficially affect the manners and morals 
of society. The values espoused by Freud and his followers, 
for example, have profoundly influenced many features of West- 
ern culture, and humanistic psychologists maintain that the val- 
ues and behavior they advocate will revolutionize American soci- 
ety (Gendlin, 1970). Some believe the main instrument for this 
salutary development will be the encounter group movement 
(Rogers, 1968). Time will tell. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR RESEARCH 


Finally, a very brief word as to the implications of the 
demoralization hypothesis for research. It implies that a fruitful 
strategy would be to explore the anti-demoralization components 
shared by all methods of psychotherapy rather than features 
which differentiate them. This seems to go counter to the con- 
ventional scientific approach of isolating certain variables while 
holding other factors constant. To focus on the factors which 
obscure the operation of specific variables seems equivalent to 
studying noise instead of patterned communication. An analo- 
gous situation faced Hans Selye when he decided to study the 
general adaptation syndrome—the body’s response to injury as 
such rather than its different reactions to different substances. 
His colleagues fully recognized that every drug has specific 


to study the effect of the impurities. As one of his teachers 
told him: ‘ 


snidying d pharmacology of dirt! [Selye, 1956, p. 28]." 
e 


differenti 
looked into determinants and 


me 


-— 
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1968; Hoehn-Saric, Liberman, Imber, Stone, Pande, & Frank, 
1972) and the provision of success experiences to strengthen 
the patient’s sense of mastery or control over his inner states 
and the external world. 

If the essence of psychological healing is the restoration 
of morale, the disquieting possibility arises that the main deter- 
minants of therapeutic outcome lie in phenomena that re- 
searchers systematically avoid because they do not accord with 
the scientific world-view and they resist traditional research 
methods. For example, perhaps there is a quality, which may 
be termed healing power, that characterizes the gifted therapist. 
What accounts for the unusual healing abilities of persons in 
every age who become leaders of healing cults? Scientists dismiss 
them as charlatans, but empirical study of a contemporary Coué 
might well shed considerable illumination on psychological heal- 
ing. Mental telepathy, for which the evidence is as convincing 
as for most phenomena accepted as true, may well play a big 
role in therapeutic rapport, as Freud and many others have 
believed (Eisenbud, 1970); yet it has received scant attention 
from researchers in psychotherapy. We know very little about 
the determinants of “Kairos,” the auspicious moment, in which 
a person is especially susceptible to therapeutic influence (Kel- 
man, 1969). It seems related to the state preceding religious 
conversion, which can have more powerful therapeutic effects 
than any conventional form of psychotherapy. Conversion is 
characteristically preceded by a period of severe demoralization 
in which a person despairs because his customary apo 
coping, his group ties, and his traditional beliefs have all faile 
him. Аг such a moment he would be especially accessible to 
a new belief system linked to new group allegiances and new 
ways of behaving. ў те 

We have barely begun to penetrate the куше of t 
bewildering world of psychotherapy. The demora iahon 
hypothesis, by directing attention to therapeutic үш t n pa 
scend differences in therapeutic techniques, may help to bring 
some order into this chaotic field. 
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Los Angeles riot participants, both actual and “psychological,” were 
compared with nonparticipants to see if participation could be pre- 
dicted, using stepwise multiple linear regression analysis and a second 
form of linear regression analysis (Wood's algorithm). Data were from 
586 interviews of black residents, representing a random sample 
of the riot curfew area. Neither active nor psychological riot partici- 
pation could be predicted when age and sex were not controlled, 
but significant prediction was possible when the population was di- 
vided into four groups by age and sex. The usefulness of the regres- 
sion in characterizing rioters versus nonrioters is limited because 
a large number of independent variables is needed. Results support 
the theory that rioting is a community phenomenon. 


Many studies have been made of the black ghetto riots 
of the 1960s. Few have dealt specifically with riot participants, 
but from them a profile of a typical riot participant has evolved: 
young, single, male, unemployed, somewhat militant, fairly politi- 
cally aware, not a recent migrant to the city in which he rioted, 
and having an average or better than average education. The 
profile is deceptively simple and of Ittle use in answering such 
a complex question as who participates in riots. Furthermore, 
such profiles do more harm than good because they suggest 
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that there is a typical riot participant. Our study indicates on 
the contrary that there is no typical riot participant. 

This research goes beyond simple profile studies (National 
Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders, 1968; Los Angeles 
County Probation Department, 1965; Feagrin, 1968), as well 
as more complex attempts to delineate characteristics of riot 
participants through percentage breakdowns and chi square tests 
(Ransford, 1968; Warren, 1969; Oberschall, 1968; Dynes & 
Quarantelli, 1968; Murphy & Watson, 1970; Sears & McCona- 
hay, 1970a, 1970b; Forward & Williams, 1970). Whereas pre- 
vious studies have speculated and theorized about relationships 
between riot activity and attitudinal, socioeconomic, and de- 
mographic variables, we statistically explore hypotheses about 
the predictability of riot activity, our objective being to reveal 
some of the complexities concerning riot participation. How 
does one define during a riot which person is a rioter and 
which is not? Some people may be part of the crowds on 
the streets, observing looting and burning; they may be deeply 
involved in the riot on an emotional level but not taking any 
action that would be called rioting. Psychologically they are 
participants, just as the person who breaks a window of a furni- 
ture store and takes some furniture home for his family is 
a participant. This adds another dimension to the question: 
Who are the psychological participants? 


METHOD 
Sample 


Data for this study are based on the Los Angeles Riot 
Study (LARS) interviews conducted in late 1965 and эти 1966 
with a representative sample of blacks (N = 586; 269 males, 
316 females) in the Los Angeles riot area, a 46.5-square-mile 
curfew zone which was designated by Acting Governor Glenn 
Anderson during the riot. This section includes not only the 
black ghetto in South Los Angeles but surrounding areas of 
mixed racial populations as well. 


Procedure 


Details of the interview procedure are explained in Tomlin- 
son and TenHouten (1970). Questions on the interviews per- 
tained to: socioeconomic and demographic variables; extent of 
religious commitment; level of political awareness and involve- 
ment; social distance from whites; attitudes toward local, state, 
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and federal government agencies, leaders, and officials; percep- 
tions of police brutality; discrimination in housing, jobs, stores, 
schools, and other community agencies; attitudes toward the 
riot and its effects; and attitudes toward the rioters. During 
the interviews the riot was not so called; rather, the respondent 
was asked what term he would use to describe what happened 
and the interviewer thereafter used the respondent's term. Forty- 
six percent of the respondents described what happened as 
a riot, 3896 described it as a revolt, revolution, or insurrection, 
8% gave other answers, and 8% gave no answer or a "don't 
know" answer. In this paper the riot will be called RRI (riot, 
revolt, insurrection) when quoting questions from the interview. 

The two hypotheses to be tested here are: 

1. Active riot participation (defined by an "active" response on the 
self-reported activity question) can be predicted. 

2. Psychological riot participation (defined by an affirmative response 
on questions of whether the respondent saw looting, burning, shoot- 
ing, stones being thrown at people, and crowds of people; and 
giving a response of "very active" or "somewhat active" on the ques- 
tion about how active people in the neighborhood were) can be 
predicted. igi. 

In reality, prediction of psychological participation is not 
of participation but of the combination of all variables mentioned 
above that define psychological participation, weighted according 
to their respective factor loadings on a participation factor. 
Furthermore, the present study is really trying to postdict riot 
participation, not predict it. A true test of the predictive power 
of the predictors obtained in this study would be to administer 
an interview before a riot and see if the rioters b accurately 

redicted. The problems in doing this are apparent. 
; The first Bes in analysis of the data was an iow 
factor analysis using questions from the LARS iria Ай 
four or five variables that loaded highest on each of the 
factors defined by the analysis were used as ары іп iwo 
separate stepwise multiple linear regressions. The Mage sabia 
selected in this way so that all factors might best m оза 
in the linear regression and that the variables would corr 


+ Bethe variable was the ато 
question: “We аге not interested in the details о bie d a 
actually did, but just generally would you say you м HEY 
active, somewhat active, not at all active, other answers, 
know, or no answer?" 
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The second dependent variable consisted of questions that 
loaded .30 or better on a psychological participation factor. _ 
One of the questions was: “How active were the people in _ 
your neighborhood: very active, somewhat active, not at all _ 
active, other answers, don’t know, or no answer?” The other 
questions were in response to the general inquiry: “We would 
like to know a little bit about what you saw during the RRI. 
Did you see: (a) stores being burned? (b) stores being looted? 
(c) shooting? (d) stones being thrown at people? (e) crowds 
of people?” 

In a stepwise linear regression with 80 variables, the first 
five predictors accounted for only about 18% of the variance 
for both the self-reported activity dependent variable and the 
participation factor dependent variable (see Table 1), Even 
though the amount of variance accounted for was low, it seemed 
that the variables might be highly correlated and most might 
be good predictors. Therefore new regressions were done after 
the first five predictors of each dependent variable were dis- 
carded; the amount of variance accounted for was close to 
the amount of variance accounted for with the first five predic- 


TABLE 1 
MULTIPLE CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS (т) AND VARIANCES (г?) ron STEPWISE LINEAR 
REGRESSION AND WOOD'S ALGORITHM ANALYSES 


Variables 


First First First First First First 
All 5of Sof of 10of 10of 10 of АП 
Group 80 80 75 75 60 50 4040 
Active participants г 60 49 .38 42 36 30 24.29 
(self-reported : 1 
activity dependentr? .36 18 .15 Е 
а 18 7:19 2^ 209 ОБОВ 
stepwise regression) 


Psychological parti- r 62 42 37 
cipants (factor DV, P" RÀ d EL. 
stepwise regression) 


TAIT 4. AG OA ЛІ :08 42 
Variables 


50 41 30 29 20 15 10 5 
Active participants г 55 — .55 
(self-reported m а? "u Д NC. 


activity DV, r? 30 50 
Wood's algorithm) М ri 


-20 19 -20 08 
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tors. Next the first five predictors of 75 variables were discarded. 
The amount of variance accounted for with the first 10 predic- 
tors of 70 variables remained close to the original amount ac- 
counted for with 80 variables. Following the same rationale, 
the first 10 predictors were discarded three times, until the 
amount of variance accounted for by the first 10 predictors 
dropped considerably—to 6% for the self-reported activity 
dependent variable and to 9% for the participation factor depen- 
dent variable. 

Considering the low amount of variance accounted for and 
the great number of predictors found with stepwise linear regres- 
sion, a new approach was used applying Wood’s algorithm, 
sometimes called the gradient method (Moinat, 1971; McCor- 
nack, 1968), a type of linear regression analysis that is not 
stepwise. 

For this analysis, which was applied only to the “active 
participation” dependent variable, effects of sex and age (among 
the better predictors of riot activity) were examined with a 
second set of regressions done for each of four groups (males 
over 27 years of age, males aged 27 or younger, females over 
27, and females aged 27 or younger) using Wood's algorithm 
with 50 iterations and subsets of size 5, 10, 15, and 20. 

Finally a stepwise linear regression was done using the best 
79 predictors delineated by Wood's algorithm analysis. Because 
predictions using fewer cases than variables would probably 
not be reliable, for each age group individually the variables 
that had the least number of cases when intercorrelated with 
other variables were discarded from the best 79 predictors ob- 


tained from Wood's algorithm analysis. 


PREDICTING RIOT PARTICIPATION 


Results for the two types of analysis of the total sample 
showed that the amount of variance accounted for in E 
riot participation was small. Variance accounted for c Д n : 
80 variables in stepwise regression analysis vera ian 
active participation and .38 to predict psychologi | pa ^ pa vs 
With Wood's algorithm to predict active participation, a 
amount of variance accounted for with 50 variables pe ra 
In all three analyses, the predictors were m ы 
and each variable by itself contributed little in wp wis 
variance. In fact, there were so many —— m снн 
for both dependent variables that the hypothesis riot pa 
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pation, either active or psychological, can be predicted was not 
supported. 


Stepwise Regression Results for Active Participants 

Empirical predictors of active participation using 80, 75, 
70, 60, 50, and 40 variables in stepwise linear regression analysis 
showed that the active participant has, in general, the following 
characteristics and attitudes: 


1. Experiences and perceives police brutality as happening in his 
community. 

2. Evaluates local organizations and officials favorably. 

3. Evaluates state and federal organizations and officials unfavor- 
ably. 

4. | er КИН local black leaders and the Black Muslims favorably. 

5. Evaluates some welfare agencies unfavorably. 

6. Is not politically active. 

7. Does not trust leaders and officials. 

8. Is socially distant from whites. 

9. Expects to be able to get the amount of schooling he wants. 

10. Does not want much more schooling. 


11. Does not expect to be able to get the job he wants. 
12. Is young. 


13. Evaluates the riot and its effects favorably. 


Stepwise Regression Results for Psychological Participants 
Empirical predictors of psychological participation using 80, 
75, 70, 60, 50, and 40 variables in stepwise linear regression 


analysis showed that the psychological participant has, in general, 
the following characteristics and attitudes: 


. Experiences and perceives police brutality as happening in his 
community. 
2. Evaluates local organizations favorably. 


: ws state and federal organizations and officials unfavor- 
ably. 


4. Evaluates local white officials unfavorably. 

5. Evaluates local black leaders and the Black Muslims favorably. 
6. Is not politically active. 

7. Does not trust leaders and officials. 

8. Did not go far in school. 

9. Expects to be able to get the amount of schooling he wants. 
10. Has lived in Los Angeles a long time. 
11. Is young. 


12. Evaluates the riot and its effects favorably. 


Wood’s Algorithm Results for Active Participants 


The results of the regressions using Wood’s algorithm did 
not differ substantially zm с ea 


from those of the stepwise regression 
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analysis. There were not as many predictors—in the Wood’s 
algorithm analysis the largest subset involved only 50 variables. 
Variance accounted for is fairly close for both types of analysis 
and prediction is really not good in either. 

Results for the Wood’s algorithm analysis showed that active 
riot participants tended to be young, male, to evaluate the church 
favorably, to evaluate John Shabazz (a Los Angeles Black Muslim 
minister) favorably, to evaluate Louis Lomax (writer and televi- 
sion personality, now deceased) unfavorably, to think the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions (AFL-CIO) represents them well, to think the AFL-CIO 
does harm, and to evaluate the riot and its effects favorably. 


Ruorers AND GHETTO RESIDENTS IN GENERAL 


Although prediction is far from ideal, one can compare 
active and psychological participants to the total sample on parts 
of the interview. In general, and not surprisingly, there is great 
similarity between the two groups. There are only two evident 
differences. The active and the psychological participants report 
that they have personally experienced police brutality; whereas, 
according to Raine (1970), the total sample think police brutality 
exists in the area but most of the sample have not personally 
experienced it. Secondly, the active and psychological partici- 
pants evaluated local governments favorably and the federal 
government unfavorably, while Cohen (1970) reports that е 
total sample’s evaluations were just the opposite. These dif- 
ferences should not be emphasized too strongly, since the predic- 
tor variables showed such low predictive ability. 


PREDICTION or RIOTERS By AGE AND SEX GROUPS 


i ivi i а sex 
With the sample divided into four groups by age an ; 
prediction improved greatly, but there were still 34 и 
variables or attitudes on variables necessary for ATA = 
scription of the typical rioter or the four different Ырс 
rioters (one for each sex X аре group) thus dh an ba н ex 
task. The possibility remains that nonlinear mode's wo E. 
duce better discrimination between rioters and nonrioters 
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First Ten PREDICTORS OF SELF-REPORTED Riot ACTIVITY IN YOUNG FEMALES (STEPWISE — 
MULTIPLE LINEAR REGRESSION ANALYSIS WITH 61 VARIABLES) 


Predictor Variables 


Taste 2 1# 


(stepwise order) r 
Policemen have stopped or searched respondent's car for no 
good reason AL 
Respondent says a high percentage of the people in the area 
supported RRI 48 
Policemen use unnecessary force in arresting respondent 54 
Respondent has frequent contact with white police .56 
Respondent belongs to at least one club or organization 59 
Respondent says the Republican party doesn't represent her 61 
Respondent has seen policemen beat up people when they are 
in custody 63 
Respondent says CORE doesn't represent the Negro and speak 
for him .65 
Policemen have not lacked respect or used insulting language 
to someone respondent knows 67 
Policemen have, for no good reason, stopped or searched the 
car of someone respondent knows .69 


Note.—Predictors are stated in the direction they tended to go. RRI = riot, 
revolt, insurrection. 


TABLE 3 
First TEN PREDICTORS Or SELF-REPORTED Riot ACTIVITY IN OLDER FEMALES (STEPWISE 
MULTIPLE LINEAR. REGRESSION ANALYSIS WITH 65 VARIABLES) 


Predictor Variables 
(stepwise order) T 

Respondent says television, in general, covers the problems of 

the Negro community unfairly -28 
Respondent says a high percentage of the people in the area 

supported RRI 35 
Respondent says a low percentage of the people in the area 

participated in RRI 41 
Respondent says Louis Lomax does harm 48 


Respondent attended religious services more than once a week 
in the last year 
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Policemen have not rousted, frisked, or searched r 

without good reason терн 53 
Policemen have searched respondent's home for no good 

reason 57 
Respondent has not seen Policemen lack respect or use 

insulting language 59 
Policemen have lacked respect or used insulting language to 

someone respondent knows 63 
Policemen have not, for no good reason, stopped and searched 

cars of someone respondent knows 65 


See note to Table 2. 
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TABLE 4 
First TEN PREDICTORS OF SELF-REPORTED Кот Activity iN YOUNG MALES (ЅТЕРУЛЅЕ 
MULTIPLE LINEAR REGRESSION ANALYSIS WITH 48 VARIABLES) 


Predictor Variables 


(stepwise order) r 

Policemen use unnecessary force in arresting respondent 39 
Respondent has experienced discrimination against the Negro 

from the Park Department 52 
Now that the RRI is over, respondent feels favorable about 

what happened .58 
Respondent has frequent contact with whites in his 

neighborhood 64 
Respondent does not think he would ever find it a little 

distasteful to eat at the same table with a white person 70 
Respondent would prefer to work with all Negroes if he had 

the chance s 


Respondent rarely has trouble cashing checks 
Policemen lack respect or use insulting language to someone 


respondent knows .83 
Respondent says the Los Angeles Times covers the problems 

of the Negro community unfairly 86 
Respondent does not think he would ever find it a little T 


distasteful to live in the same neighborhood as whites 


See note to Table 2. 


Taste 5 
First Тем PREDICTORS OF SELF-REPORTED RIOT ACTIVITY IN OLDER MALES (STEPWISE 
MULTIPLE LINEAR REGRESSION ANALYSIS WITH 73 VARIABLES) 


Predictor Variables 1 
(stepwise order) 
Respondent says a high percentage of the people in the area zn 
supported RRI j А 4 
Respondent thinks he would find it a little distasteful to eat a 
at the same table with a white person 57 
Respondent grew up їп а small town VUA Pra C 359 


Respondent has rare contact with whi 


Now that the RRI is over, respondent feels favorable about n 
what happened z 

Respondent thinks policemen do not roust, frisk, or search 63 
people in this area without good reason EU 

Respondent thinks policemen use unnecessary force їп 66 
arrests in this area А 

Respondent does not think he will be able to have the job 68 
he would like most 5 .69 

Respondent says Louis Lomax does harm 

Policemen have beat up someone respondent knows when the т 


person was іп custody 
See Note to Table 2. 
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ing areas: police brutality, evaluation of the riot, contact with 
whites, community involvement, and evaluation of organizations. 
The first 10 predictor variables for older female rioters account 
for 42% of the variance and are from the following areas: 
evaluation of organizations, evaluation of the riot, evaluation 
of leaders and officials, community involvement, and police bru- 
tality. The first 10 predictor variables for young male rioters 
account for 78% of the variance and are from the following 
areas: police brutality, discrimination, evaluation of the riot, 
contact with whites, social distance from whites, and evaluation 
of organizations. The first 10 predictor variables for older male 
rioters account for 50% of the variance and are from the follow- 
ing areas: evaluation of the riot, social distance from whites, 
employment and population statistics, contact with whites, police 
brutality, and evaluation of leaders and officials. 

Caution must be exercised in evaluating the percentage 
of variance accounted for with each of these regressions. One 
of the disadvantages of the stepwise linear regression technique 
is the tendency to maximize fortuitous prediction. This effect 
is particularly severe when the number of variables is large 
and the number of cases is small as here when the sample 
was partitioned by age and sex. In order to estimate the amount 
of fortuitous prediction occurring, seven stepwise analyses were 
done for younger females, each time using a different set of 
randomly generated dummy data for the dependent variable. 
In each of these sets of data the distribution of responses (very 
active, somewhat active, not active) was approximately the same 
as the actual distribution of responses reported. The percentage 
of variance accounted for by each of these regressions was 
25, 35, 28, 29, 27, 20, and 32, with a mean of 28.1 and a standard 
deviation of 4.8. Clearly, the 48% figure obtained with the actual 
data is better than chance prediction. 

It is noteworthy that police brutality variables occur earlier— 
thus are more important—as predictors in the regression equa- 
tions for the young than for the older groups. Perhaps this 
is because young rioters are more likely to be on the street 
where contact with the police occurs, and also because the young 
of the БО һе ат likely than old rioters to respect the authority 

Police, a disrespect which may encourage police brutality. 

Another age difference occurs among males only. Young 
male rioters say they would never find it “a little distasteful” 
3 a at the same table with a white person and that they 

ave trequent contact with whites in their neighborhood. Older 
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male rioters have just the opposite feelings and experiences. 
This seems to show that older male rioters are socially isolated 
from whites and do not like being around them, whereas young 
male rioters have had much contact with whites and do not 
mind being around them as long as the social contact requires 
only limited involvement. That young male rioters prefer white 
social contact with limited involvement is supported by the find- 
ing that the variable, preferring to work with all blacks, is 
one of the first 10 predictors of young male rioters. 


Tue MYTH or THE TYPICAL RIOTER 


These results are in contradiction to those that show a 
typical profile for a riot participant (National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders, 1968; Los Angeles County Probation 
Department, 1965; Feagrin, 1968), even though some of the 
results from the profile studies were predictors in the regression 
analyses. We find that there is no typical rioter and that to 
suggest such an idea is erroneous. The only conclusions one 
can draw from profile studies are separate conclusions for the 
relationship between each variable and riot activity. One cannot 
combine these relationships to form a picture of a typical rioter 
because interactions may occur between variables. The probabil- 
ity that any given rioter has all the separate attributes is exceed- 
ingly remote. : 

f What can happen when percentages of different variables 
are strung together in an attempt to form a composite picture 
is exemplified by a few variables from the 1968 Kerner Commis- 
sion profile. A Detroit survey (National Advisory и 
on Civil Disorders, 1968) showed: 54% of the rioters complet 
some high school, 61% of the rioters were between the ages 
of 15 and 24, 61% of the rioters were male, 59% of the rioters 
were born in Detroit, 61% of the rioters think Negroes «d 
nicer than whites, and 72% of the rioters hate white рове 
sometimes. If these percentages are multiplied, the pro М 
that any one rioter will have all of these attributes is on; p ш, 
ing all attributes are independent. Adding more Ула me hae 
cause the probability to drop even lower, until it 


i i se 
cule. If the variables were not independent, m А Hie DN A sal 
in riot participant data, a multivariate a D si x ү! Ah 
into account all of the dependencies wou req à 


i i le of riot participants 
a cessitate using a samp ‹ 
RMR п impossible requirement. 


numbering in the thousands—a 
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Tue Rirrrarr MYTH 


The results of the present study are in agreement with 
those of the studies by Dynes and Quarantelli (1968) and Ober- 
schall (1968), which disavow the riffraff theory of riot partici- 
pation. The riffraff theory maintains that rioters are the lowest 
dregs of the community in which the riot began. In other 
words, rioters are criminals, hoodlums, and deviant types who 
are prone to violence. The theory says that these criminals 
and hoodlums who are doing the rioting are but a small minority 
of the community and their views are not at all representative. 
If, as in the present study, the rioters can be nearly anyone 
in the curfew zone, they are not merely the criminals and 
hoodlums of the area, nor are they likely to be conspirators 
who planned the riot. It is far more likely that the Los Angeles 
riot was merely precipitated by some small incident, but had 
a wide base of support throughout the community long before 
and after the event. Sears and McConahay (1970a) point out 
that those who reported themselves as active in the Los Angeles 
riot were 22% of the residents of the curfew zone, which is 
certainly not a small minority. Fifteen percent of the sample 
saw looting, burning, and crowds; these were the active partici- 
pants, according to Sears and McConahay (1970a). Thus the 
rioting was not by a small gang of men who had nothing 
to lose, but by a sizable group of people. In addition to the 
approximately 34 thousand persons who were active participants, 
Sears and McConahay (1970a) feel that 31% of the sample 
(about 64,000 persons) were active spectators or psychological 
riot, which means that over 
а у f the curfew area were quite 
involved in the riot. Furthermore, as Tomlinson and Sears (1970) 


r people in the entire sample 
expected the riot to have favorable effects, 


SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY ABOUT RIOTERS 
. After the typical 
laid to rest, a sociologi 
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substandard. Therefore, it is highly likely that certain conditions 
prevalent in the ghetto predispose nearly anyone living under 
them to riot. In other words, there is not a certain personality 
type that predisposes a person to react violently, but certain 
environmental conditions may lead most people living under 
them to riot. 

Recently, sociological and psychological studies—such as 
those of Ransford (1968), Warren (1969), Oberschall (1968), 
Dynes and Quarantelli (1968), Sears and McConahay (1970a, 
1970b), Murphy and Watson (1970), and Forward and Williams 
(1970)—have considered some of the ghetto conditions that pre- 
dispose a person to riot. Caplan (1970) has summarized these 
results and drawn conclusions from them about riot participants, 
He feels that one of the main phenomena that led to many 
recent riots is the fact that the new ghetto man, because of 
formal and informal education, is more aware than was the 
ghetto man of years past of all the substandard ghetto conditions 
and the discrimination of which these conditions are indicative. 
Therefore, the new ghetto man is more dissatisfied and is deter- 
mined to do something about his plight even if he has to 
resort to the violence of a riot. : 

A more likely interpretation, it seems to us, Is that the 
new ghetto man is better educated than was the ghetto man 
of the past as to how he can go about changing the substandard 
conditions of which he has long been aware. He is not merely 
better informed and, therefore, more dissatisfied; he is beginning 
to learn how to band together with other ghetto residents for 
best political advantage and how to fight the white establishment 
with "black power." y n m 

All of these studies of ghetto conditions and riot activity 
are flawed, however, in that they merely analyze a few variables 
at a time, with gamma and chi square tests; they do not m 
statistical methods that would permit the necessary vox "i 
many variables at once. Caplan's conclusions (1970) suffer tro 
this defect: furthermore his ideas about ghetto conditions are, 
i 1 5 ed by data. While it is true 
in general, speculations unsupported Dy Cal” certain 
that such studies are a step in the right direction, in t eus 
ghetto conditions are recognized as predisposing -— us 
to riot, they do not go far enough. The present Bete sr 
that it is neither isolation nor any other ghetto topped 
that predisposes a person to riot. Many conditions mu: irum 
be combined even to moderately differentiate по 


nonrioters. 
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RioriNG as A COMMUNITY PHENOMENON 


The results of this study show that one cannot predict 
who will riot; one can only say that, given most of the conditions 
prevalent in the ghetto, there will be riots. What this suggests 
about prevention, then, is that the ghetto conditions leading 
to riots must be removed. It is not only a minority of the 
community who are actively involved in the riot, but rather 
active and psychological riot participation is widespread and 
involves 46% or nearly half of the community. Thus we can 
not blame deviant personality types who are prone to violence. 

One must face the fact that anyone living under the condi- 
tions prevalent in the ghetto may be predisposed to riot. This 
is exactly what most of the ghetto residents say the riot is 
all about. They have tried protesting their substandard condi- 
tions through petitions, demonstrations, civil rights movements, 
complaining at city council meetings and local police precinct 
Stations, and other nonviolent channels. Such nonviolent protests 
have yielded few results and have probably increased hostility 
im many cases. Ghetto residents may therefore feel that the 
only resort left to them is a violent attack upon the stores 
and persons responsible for many of their grievances. Most 
of the people living in the curfew area saw the riot as a protest, 
felt that its effects would be favorable, and that it would do 
something to help the “black cause” (Tomlinson & Sears, 1970). 


GENERALIZATION TO OTHER RIOTERS 


Our results may reveal a lot about the Los Angeles riot 
participants, but how much do they reveal about the charac- 
teristics of rioters in other riot areas across the country? In 
making generalizations, two things must be kept in mind about 
this study. First, generalizations can best be made when applied 
to riots in other black ghettos where environmental and psychol- 
ogical conditions are similar to those in South Central Los Ange- 
les. Some support for generalizing comes from the general agree- 
ment between some of the results of this study and some of 
the results of studies of other black riots, such as the National 
ater Commission on Civil Disorders (1968) study of the 
ине Newark riots, Feagrin’s (1968) study of the 1964 
vu pen оуан riot in New York City, and Warren's (1969) 
ds уо к е 1967 Detroit riot. However, the past studies cannot 

exactly cross-validated with this one because they did not 
use regression methods to analyze data. The second qualification 
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is that our results may not accurately reflect conditions present 
today in the black ghettos of America because the data were 
obtained in 1965-1966. 


Superficial Changes in the Los Angeles Ghetto 


Conditions in Watts have changed in recent years. Several 
new community organizations and activities have developed in 
an attempt to build a strong community that is not so dependent 
on society at large. The Watts Summer Festival, the Watts Writ- 
ers’ Workshop, and the Sons of Watts Improvement Association 
(SWIA) are three such organizations formed since the Los Ange- 
les riot in 1965. Glasgow’s (1968) examination of the SWIA 
in particular indicates that not only does the SWIA fulfill needs 
for men who had been active in the riot, but it is beneficial 
to the entire community as well. The SWIA gives these men 
a feeling of self-worth because they are helping to improve 
their community and they feel that, for perhaps the first time 
in their lives, they are doing something meaningful. The SWIA 
also helps to train its members for jobs and even locates jobs 
for them. 


Ghetto Conditions Remain 

These organizations exemplify what is needed in ghetto 
areas to begin changing some of the underlying conditions lead- 
ing to riot behavior. At the same time, these organizations are 
representative of a greater awareness by ghetto residents of 
problems in their community and indicative of a certain лш 
of black pride. Ghetto residents seem to be more dissatisfie 
with inferior conditions, or at least their dissatisfaction is now 
being manifested more than ever before. Ghetto conditions рие 
changed little, and in some areas аге Іп fact worse than a 
were in 1965; unemployment for example increased from 
in 1965 to 16% in 1970 (Los Angeles Times, 1970). The 1 0$ 
Angeles Times (1970) reported that blacks living in the ш z 
area were divided on the questions of whether housing, е ~ 1 
tion, health, and welfare have improved since the riot, bu 
almost all those interviewed agreed that crime and b 
problems are worse, that business is bad, and that people w 


can afford to do so are moving out. 


is still a miserable 
It seems that the Los Angeles ghetto is s D 
place to live and that the organizations within the community 


have had little success in changing гарантии ee a 
ghetto community has little economic and political р 
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needs white middle-class America to help change ghetto condi- 
tions rather than to perpetuate them as the Establishment has 
done in the past. All the responsibility for changing ghetto 
conditions should certainly not fall on the members of the 
ghetto community who did not create those living conditions. 
Responsibility lies with the white majority to try to alleviate 
inferior ghetto conditions all over the country. Responsibility 
also lies with the white majority to go farther and to provide 
opportunities for ghetto residents to improve their own commu- 
nities, creating feelings of self-worth and dignity for community 
members and allowing ghetto children to grow up with strong 
identification models and with opportunities equal to those of 
white children. 


SuMMARY 


In summary, using attitudinal, socioeconomic, and demogra- 
phic variables of the LARS interview, prediction of active and 
psychological participation in the Los Angeles riot is not good. 
So little of the variance is accounted for by the predictors 
that the involved analysis necessary for prediction is hardly 
worthwhile. Prediction is fair when the curfew area sample 
is divided into four groups by age and sex, but a large number 
of independent variables are required. 

, А new theory of riot participation is needed. The typical 
rioter profile and the riffraff theory of riot participation are 
seen as myths. A third view of riot participation, the sociological 
rioter theory, is incomplete. It recognizes the misconceptions that 
the first two myths are based upon, stipulating that it is the envi- 
ronmental conditions of ghetto areas and not certain deviant per- 
sonality characteristics that predispose ghetto residents to riot, 
but it does not go far enough. "Ghettoization" is a phenomenon 
involving many facets of the social environment. If a single mea- 
sure of ghettoization could be developed, it might prove capable 
of accounting for a large proportion of the variance. However, 
the over-riding implication of this theoretical speculation is that 
it may be far better to spend time trying to prevent riots by 


alleviating ghetto conditions throughout the country, rather than 
trying to predict who rioters will be. 
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A factorial design was utilized to investigate the effects of race of 
expresser (black or white), sex of expresser, race of perceiver (black 
or white), and sex of perceiver on the perception of emotion (POE), 
employing seven emotions (anger, happiness, surprise, fear, disgust, 
pain, and sadness). Overall results indicate significant main effects: 
for race of expresser (whites were more accurately perceived), for 
sex of expresser (females were more accurately perceived), for race 
of perceiver (blacks were more accurately perceived). There was 
no significant effect associated with sex of perceiver. 


In 1872 Charles Darwin published the earliest recorded 
investigation of nonverbal communication which focused on the 
perception of emotion in man. This investigation established 
that body movements, postures, facial expressions, and vocal 
inflections are as important as verbal content in the perception 
of emotional states. Facial expressions and body movements 
have been the subject of research in psychology since the 19205. 
Early research was concerned with the consistency between non- 
verbal and other aspects of expressive behavior. Recently, re- 
search has been incorporated in studies of empathy, clinical 
judgment, psychotherapeutic situations, and communication 
theory (Ekman & Friesen, 1967). 

Much of the early research, althoug 
sex differences in the perception of emotio 
er both the race and sex of the perceiver 


h recognizing race and 
n, has failed to consid- 
and of the expresser. 
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This report will attempt to relate nonverbal communication 
(NVC) to perception of emotion (POE). It will endeavor to 
test a number of variables—race of expresser, sex of expresser, 
race of perceiver, and sex of perceiver—in terms of accuracy 
of perception. It will also examine the patterning of correctly 
and erroneously perceived emotions, where an erroneously per- 
ceived emotion is defined as one in which the stated report 
by the perceiver does not agree with the intended emotion 
displayed by the expresser. 


Perception of Emotion: Differences in Mode of Presentation 


A variety of stimuli have been used in studies of the recogni- 
tion of emotion. Stimulus materials have included real people 
(Sherman, 1927a, 1927b; Meltzer & Thompson, 1964), still pho- 
tographs of people (Darwin, 1872; Ruckmick, 1922; Schlosberg, 
1954; Ekman, 1965; Gitter & Black, 1968; Kozel & Gitter, 1968), 
and drawings of people (Boring & Tichener, 1923). The specific 
emotion has been expressed in a natural state (Munn, 1940; 
Vinacke, 1949), or artificially created in a laboratory situation 
(Sherman, 1927a, 1927b; Meltzer & Thompson, 1964; Gitter 
& Black, 1968; Kozel & Gitter, 1968). Some researchers have 
used recordings of a person’s voice (Sherman, 1927b) and motion 
pictures of natural and artificial emotions (Coleman, 1949), while 
others have manipulated the various modes of presentation (Du- 
senbury & Knower, 1939; Kozel & Gitter, 1968). Recent reviews 
of the literature (Davitz, 1964; Ekman, 1965; Bruner & Tagiuri, 
1954) reveal that the most popular stimulus employed in recogni- 
tion of emotion studies has been posed photographs. 


Factors Influencing the Perception of Emotion 


„ It has been demonstrated that knowledge of the situation 
їп question has influenced the findings in much of the POE 
research. Additional knowledge of the stimuli employed may 
increase the degree of success in identifying the various emotion- 
al states (Munn, 1940; Sherman, 1927a, 1927b) or may modify 
the interpretation of the stimulus (Carmichael, 1937). Hebb 
(1940) has pointed out that knowledge of the emotion preceding 
кеде which is to be judged may also influence the 

Still another factor which influences the findings in studies 
of POE is the differential identifiability of pany expressed 
emotions. Kellogg and Eagleson (1931) reported that the general 
order of perceptibility is laughter, pain, anger, fear, surprise, 
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and scorn. Davitz (1964) also observed that success in identifying 
emotions was not uniform, e.g., anger was identified in 65% 
of the cases, while pride was identified less than 25% of the 
time. Davitz and Davitz (1959) found that expressers and per- 
ceivers were not equally skillful in the identification and expres- 
sion of emotion. 

Woodworth (1938) showed that emotional expressions could 
be arranged on a scale with six ordered categories: (a) mirth, 
(b) surprise, (c) fear and/or suffering, (d) anger and /or determi- 
nation, (e) disgust, (f) contempt. Given this scale, a correlation 
of .92 is found between the intended pose and judgment of 
the perceivers. Gitter and Black (1968) found the incidence 
of correct perception of emotion varied significantly with the 
particular emotion: Happiness and pain gave the highest, while 
fear and sadness resulted in the lowest proportion of correctly 
perceived emotion. 


Perception and Expression of Emotion: Sex Differences 

Bruner and Tagiuri (1954) concluded that there was con- 
flicting evidence regarding sex differences in POE. Sherman 
(1927a) found that there were no sex differences in the ability 
to judge the emotional expressions of infants. Allport (1924) 
and Guilford (1929), utilizing the Rudolph (1903) series, 
reported no differences between males and females in their 
ability to judge emotion. Gates (1923) showed photographs of 
adult females (from Ruckmick, 1922) to 458 children, ranging 
in age from 3 to 14. At ages 4, 5, and 9 the girls were slightly 
superior; at 6, 7, and 8 the boys were superior judges. а 
(1949), employing movies of laboratory-produced expressions 0 


There are, however, a num 
sex differences in POE. Buzby (1924 mo 
were occasionally superior to men in 
faces, whereas Kanner (1931) foun 
superior. Jenness (1932) nd ipe 
pressions somewhat more intuitively есап 
fact that, in his experiments, women made ШЕ in бад) 
in half the time required by the men. However, Gui S E 
did not find any evidence that women make their juc шне 
in less time than men, nor that either sex makes more in 


judgments" than the other. Dusenbury and KOON gue 0 
demonstrated that women were better В aperi vira 


gardless of the mode of presentation 
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record). Kellogg and Eagleson (1931) found that Negro girls 
were consistently superior to Negro boys in POE. However, 
these findings were not consistent when the subjects were very 
young. 

Vinacke (1949) found that females agreed more than males 
on the emotion expressed when the stimulus consisted of the 
face alone and when it also included situational context. In 
another study, however, Vinacke and Fong (1955) found little 
or no difference in judgments between sexes for the face-alone 
condition, but in the situational condition the results were similar 
to previous findings (that is, females agreed more on the nature 
of the expression). Kozel and Gitter (1968) found significant 
differences in sex of perceiver in overall POE: Females were 
superior to males in their overall perception of emotion. Jenness 
(1932), in a study which employed only male expressers, predi- 
cted that the addition of female expressers might have an effect 
on the distribution of the scores. In an investigation of the 
possible personality correlates affecting the ability to enact emo- 
tions through facial expressions, Meltzer and Thompson (1964) 
found only a general superiority of male over female expressers. 
In replicating the Meltzer and Thompson study, Drag and Shaw 
(1967) reported a trend for females to be superior as expressers 
of emotion. In fact, females were particularly successful in the 
expression of happiness, love, fear, and anger. The authors 
explain these findings by assuming that these emotions are char- 
acteristic of the female role and that the expression of emotion 
may be a function of practice. 

.. Gitter and Black (1968) found that sex of the expresser 
significantly Interacts with the pattern of correctly perceived 
emotion, i.e., surprise and fear are more correctly perceived 
when the expressers are females rather than males. 

In summary, although there is conflicting data, it appears 


that in the perception and ех i i d 
io beige teens pression of emotion females ten: 


rior to their male counterparts. 


Perception and Expression of Emotion: Race Differences 

___ Anthropological studies h. 
differences in the e 
that in Africa: 


А i AE is used by the Negro to express surprise, wonder, 
embarrassment, and even discomfiture; it is not necessarily or even 


often a sign of amusement; the significance given to "black laughter" 


s have emphasized national and racial 
Xpression of emotion. Gorer (1962) noted 
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is due to a mistake of supposing that similar symbols have identical 
meanings [p. 19]. 

According to Reusch and Kees (1956), the primary function 
of emotional expression is that of a universal and international 
emergency language. They claim that anxious trembling or cries 
of fear are correctly perceived throughout the world; tears are 
interpreted as a release of tension attributed to moments of 
grief, pleasure, or pain. Klineberg (1935) maintained, on the 
other hand, that in the expression of emotion and in the inter- 
pretation of an emotional expression there are national and 
racial differences. 

Although these qualitative descriptions point to possible dif- 
ferences existing between blacks and whites in the perception 
and expression of emotion, there has been little empirical evi- 
dence gathered which illustrates the strength and scope of these 
differences. There have been some studies which attempted 
to test the effects of national differences in POE. Dickey and 
Knower (1941) showed American and Mexican high school stu- 
dents pictures of a man and a woman in different emotional 
states. The Mexican children were significantly more accurate 
in judging 10 out of the 11 emotions. Dickey and Knower 
concluded that these differences were the result of a greater 
sensitivity on the part of the Mexicans to the communicative 
symbols of action. f 

In an investigation designed to demonstrate differences that 
might exist between Oriental and Caucasian college students, 
Vinacke (1949) had Japanese, Chinese, and Caucasian. drm 
judge candid camera facial expressions of 20 Caucasians. е 
found that racial groups display the same patterning of interpret- 
i i i ians: however, each racial 
ing the facial expressions of Caucasians; , lere 
group displayed more agreement than the other two o 


different emotional expressions. Vinacke and Fong (1955) found 


that Orientals agreed more on judgments of Oriental expressions 


than did Caucasians. j УА 
Recently, investigators have been concerned with race dif. 


ferences in expression and perception of бое апа 
Gitter (1968), in a study designed to test the е (five white 
of expresser on POE, utilized ten female jk uen significant 
and five black) enacting seven emotions. They foun a sig blacks 
interaction effect of race of expresser with em тна 
were тоге accurately perceived in the expression o curately per- 
of anger and pain, whereas whites were more ac 


ceived when expressing fear and happiness. 
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In a pilot investigation designed to test the effect of race 
and sex of perceiver and race and sex of expresser enacting 
seven emotions, Gitter and Black (1968) found race of perceiver 
significantly related to overall POE; Negro perceivers were more 
accurate in the perception of emotion than their white counter- 
parts. This study of college undergraduates found that the race 
of perceiver significantly influenced the accuracy of perceiving 
the seven individual emotions. It also revealed that the race 
of perceiver significantly influenced the incidence of erroneous 
perception of the seven emotions: White subjects exhibited a 
higher rate of erroneously perceived emotions. 

Although the literature search yielded only one study (Vin- 
acke & Fong, 1955) utilizing both sex and race of both perceiver 
and expresser as variables within a single study, it was neverthe- 
less demonstrated that race and sex have been related to percep- 
tion of emotion. Many of the POE studies were limited because 
of contradictory results, a lack of experimental rigor, the absence 
of tests of significance, and the failure to investigate additional 
operative variables. 

Based on evidence from previous investigations, it should 
be predicted that females would perceive emotional expressions 
with significantly greater accuracy than males (Jenness, 1932; 
Dusenbury & Knower, 1938, 1939; Vinacke & Fong, 1955; Kozel 
& Gitter, 1968). It should also be predicted that blacks would 
perceive emotional expressions better than whites (Dickey & 
Knower, 1941; Vinacke & Fong, 1955; Gitter & Black, 1968). 
No directional hypotheses can be advanced regarding the effects 
of race or sex of expresser because of the scarcity of empirical 
data concerning these two variables. 


METHOD 


i The four independent variables were: race of expresser 
( ack, or white); sex of expresser; race of perceiver (also black 
or white); and sex of perceiver. 

Expressers 


The twenty ex 


pressers were professional actors—ten white 
and ten black; fiv В 


e male and five female of each гасе тот 
the Harvard Summer Players and the People’s Theatre of Cam- 
bridge. Each expresser was photographed with a 16mm Auricon 
sound motion picture camera (black and white film) while enact- 


ing seven emotions: anger, happiness, surprise, fear, disgust, 
pain, and sadness. 


— Бес 
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To keep extraneous variables constant, the expressers were 
filmed while seated, facing 45° away from the camera, as if 
they were interacting with another person out of view of the 
camera. Each expresser was filmed at 3/4 full figure. The 
background and lighting were kept constant in all cases and 
no changes were made in any way to alter the appearance 
between portrayals of emotion. Retakes were shot when either 
the director or the expresser was dissatisfied with the particular 
sequence. 

As each actor portrayed a particular emotion, he recited: 
“Where are you, what are you doing?” This maintained the 
semantic content constant across all experimental groups. 

After the films were processed, 3" x 5" still pictures were 
made of each person going through each of the various emo- 
tions. To make the stills, the scenes were shown on a Moviola 
manual viewing machine to three graduate student judges (two 
whites and one black) who were asked to select the point in the 
film which was most typical of the particular emotion. When 
agreement was reached, the appropriate frame was marked and 
a black and white photograph was made. The complete set of 
stills consisted of 140 enlargements (20 expressers X seven emo- 
tions). Perceivers in Groups #1-4 were shown the 35 photographs 
of white male expressers, Groups #5-8 saw the 35 photographs 
of white female expressers, Groups #9-12 saw black male ex- 
pressers, and Groups #13-16 saw black female expressers. 


Perceivers , 

One hundred and sixty volunteer Boston. University under- 
graduates served as perceivers. They were individually tested 
by a member of their own race. Each subject saw 35 pictures 
presented individually, in random order (five expressers portray- 
ing seven different emotions). The subject was given vm а. 
structions which explained the judgmental task, including the 
names of the seven emotions on separate slips of wo oa, 
domized for each subject). Subjects were asked to match eac 
photograph with one of the seven emotions. 


RESULTS з 
j i ted with regar 
Each subject’s response to а stimulus was no 


i i corre- 
to correctnesh (hat is whether the cma wher income, Ше 
ion portrayed) а н { 
sponded to roci u А fact perceived. This report 


particular emotion which was in 
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TABLE | 
PERCEPTION OF EMOTION: TOTAL Accuracy SCORES 
Perceiver 
White Black 
Expresser Male Female Male lec Ж emale 
White Male 20.7 21.6 19.6 22.0 
Female 21.0 21.6 24.5 3 23.4 
Black Male 19.3 18.4 19.6 18.8 
Female 19.6 21.3 21.2 25.0 


Note.—Cell entry is the number of correct responses of a possible 35. 


Taste 2 
ANOVA SIGNIFICANCE LEVELS FOR ACCURACY SCORES 


Dependent Variable: Emotion 


Happi- Sur- Dis- Sad- 
Source Anger ness prise Fear gust Pain ness Total 
A: Race of Expresser .05 01 01 05 08 01 
В: Sex of Expresser RU! .001 001 .01  .01 .05 .001 
C: Race of Perceiver .05 .05 
D: Sex of Perceiver 
AB -001 001 .01 
AC 05 
BC 01 .05 
ABC 05 
ABD .05 05 01 
ABCD 01 001 .001 .01 .001 .05 .001 


Note.—Additional tested so i Ttpsm эшүү Рр 
were AD, BD, CD, ACD, and site of variance which yielded no significant findings 


is restricted to an analysis of the total accuracy scores. The 
summary ANOVA results are presented in Tables 1 and 2. 


Overall Accuracy Scores 


Results of a 4-way analysis of variance, employing overall 
accuracy scores as dependent variable data, indicate that race 
of expresser is significantly related to overall POE (F = 7.127, 
df = 1/144, р < .01); emotions acted by white expressers 
were judged more accurately than those by black ones. In addi- 
tion, race of perceiver was significantly related to overall POE; 
black perceivers were more accurate than their white counter- 
parts (Е = 6.384, df = 1/144, р < .05) Sex of perceiver 
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did not significantly influence the overall POE (F = 2.472, 
df = 1/144, n.s.). However, overall accuracy of POE was related 
to the sex of expresser, ie., judgments of female expressers 
were more accurate than those of male ones (F — 17.600, 
df = 1/144, p < .001). 

Interaction between sex of expresser and race of perceiver 
was significant (Е = 6.384, df = 1/144, р < .05). White male 
expressers were perceived by blacks and whites with the same 
degree of accuracy, while female expressers were judged more 
accurately by black perceivers. There were also two significant 
higher order interactions (see Table 2). 


Patterns of Correctly Perceived Emotions 


Results of a 5-way ANOVA, utilizing in addition to the 
four independent sources of variance the number of correct 
scores for each of the seven emotions as a repeated measure, 
indicated that the incidence of correct POE varied significantly 
(Е = 127.641, df = 6/864, р < .001) with emotion. Happiness 
and pain gave the highest, while fear, disgust, and sadness gave 
the lowest proportions of correctly perceived emotions. 

Race of expresser significantly interacted (F = 4.874, df 
= 6/864, p < .001) with the pattern of correctly perceived 
emotions. White expressers were judged more accurately except 
for pain, where black expressers were perceived more accurately. 

Analysis of correct POE data in terms of sex of expresser 
and pattern of correctly perceived emotions indicated a significant 
(F = 34.980, df = 6/864, p < .001) interaction between sex 
of expresser and the perception of the various emotions. а, 
surprise, and fear were more accurately judged when the jv 
pressers were females, while mal рсе? led to more corre 
judgments with sadness, pain, and disgust. Jr 
1 ET here were also NEE higher order interactions: Pe 
tween race of expresser, sex of expresser, and denon йа 
7.710, df = 6/864, р < .001), and (b) bev о УК ИР 
sex of expresser, race of perceiver, and emotion (Е = 165.469, 
df — 6/864, p « .001). 


Correct Perception of Individual Emotions id 
Anger. Expressing anger, white expressers were perc 


ith signifi i their black counterparts 
with significantly higher accuracy yes of expresser was found 


Е = 5.617, df = 1/144, p < 05). 4 
to be significant: Ekan were perceived mo ace express 
ing anger than males (F = 8.089, df = 1/144, p < < 
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There was a significant (Е = 14.380, df = 1/144, p < .001) 
interaction between race of expresser and sex of expresser; black 
females were perceived more accurately than black males, whereas 
white males were perceived more accurately than white females, 

Interaction between sex of expressor and race of perceiver 
was significant (F = 9.986, df = 1/144, p < .01). Black perceivers 
were more accurate when judging female expressers than when 
judging male expressers, whereas white perceivers were more 
accurate in their perception of males rather than females. 

There were also two significant higher order interactions: 
(a) between race of expresser, sex of expresser, and sex of per- 
ceiver (F = 4.895, df = 1/144, p < .05), and (b) between race 
of expresser, sex of expresser, race of perceiver, and sex of per- 
ceiver (F — 8.416, df — 1/144, p « .01). 

Happiness. There was only a higher order significant interac- 
tion between race of expresser, sex of expresser, and race of 
perceiver (F — 4.361, df — 1/144, p « .05), in the correct percep- 
tion of happiness. 

Surprise. When the emotion of surprise was expressed, there 
was a significant difference between black and white expressers; 
whites were more accurate than blacks in expressing surprise 
(Е = 11.613, df = 1/144, p < .01). Sex of expresser was significant 
(F = 80.196, df = 1/144, р < .001); female expressers were 
more accurate than their male counterparts. There was also à 
Mois higher eon between race of expresser, 
sex of expresser, race of perceiver, iver (F = 
85.753, df = 1/144, p « 01). Bu cre 

: Fear. White expressers were correctly perceived enacting fear 
significantly more then their black counterparts (F = 7.918, df 
= 1/144, р < .01), and females were judged significantly more 
accurately than males (Е = 122.986, df = 1/144, р < .001). 

A significant interaction between race of expresser and race 
of perceiver (Е = 6.164, df = 1/144, p < .05) indicated that, 
AER emotion of fear, whites were more accurate when viewing 
whe gen UL par art gi whereas black perceivers viewed 

т ok about the same degree of accuracy. 

< .001) hiener ana Significant (F = 123.192, df = 1/149 
b < .001) higher order interaction between race of expresser, 
sex of expresser, race of perceiver, and sex of perceiver. 

Disgust. The expression of disgust by males was significantly 
more accuately judged than that by females (F — 7.676, df — 


1/144, р < .01). Black perceiver: ites 
(Е = 5.546, df = 1/144, p < Q5) more accurate than whi 


4 
f 


p. 
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A significant interaction effect (F = 12.972, df = 1/144, 
р < .001) between race and sex of expresser indicated that white 
males were seen more accurately than white females, while black 
females were seen more accurately than black males. 

There were two significant higher order interactions (see 
Table 2). 

Pain. Significant main effect for race of expresser reflected 
a greater accuracy on the part of blacks in expressing pain (F 
= 5.364, df = 1/144, p < .05). For sex of expresser (Е = 9.241, 
df = 1/144, p < .01) males were judged with a higher rate 
of accuracy than were females. 

Interaction between race and sex of expresser produced a 
significant difference in the judgment of pain (F — 11.085, df 
= 1/144, p « .01). Black males were judged more accurately 
than black females, while white females were seen more accurately 
than white males. x 

There was a significant higher order interaction between race 
of expresser, sex of expresser, race of perceiver, and sex of per- 
ceiver (Е = 13.809, df = 1/144, p < .001). 

Sadness. White expressors were perceived more accurately 
enacting sadness (F — 5.751, df — 1/144, p < .05). There was 
significant main effect also for sex of expresser (F = 4.512, df 
= 1/144, p « .05); sadness was judged significantly better when 
the expressers were males. There was finally a significant higher 
order interaction between race of expresser, sex of expresser, 
race of perceiver, and sex of perceiver (F = 4.902, df = 1/144, 
ШЕТУ ignificant not 

Summary. The effect of race of expresser was signi! — А 
only in terms of overall accuracy scores, but also for ed К { Ө 
seven emotions (see Table 2). White expressers е ighe: 
than blacks in total accuracy and in the lc li ah or onl 
surprise, fear, and sadness; for pain, the scores of blacks w 
higher than their white counterparts. | : 

н Sex of expresser was the most potent independent sewn 
Female scores were higher than males in bese accuracy, 
well as in the expression of anger, surprise, and fear. 


Discussion 


Results of this investigation agin 
presser, sex of expresser, race of ote 
of the emotion have an influence on the percep 


from posed photographs. 


that race of ex- 
and the nature 
tion of emotion 
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The effect of race of expresser can be noted when 
influence on POE is examined independently; for overall accura 
cy scores and the patterning of correct perception, whites wi 
higher than black expressers. Perhaps, as Klineberg (19 
pointed out, the expression of emotion by the black male i 
not thought to be a desirable attribute. These findings we 
consistent when the emotions were examined individually; sco 
for whites were higher in the expression of anger, surprise; _ 
fear, and sadness. The finding that the black expresser was 
judged more accurately for pain supports Kozel and Gitter's _ 
(1968) recent results concerning the more accurate black female's 
expression of pain, which in turn might be used to support _ 
Drag and Shaw's (1967) contention that emotional expression _ 
is a function of practice. If indeed black emotional expression - 
is considered undesirable, and the expression of emotion in. р 
general is a function of practice, it might be anticipated that _ 
the part of the emotional spectrum under consideration which 
the black is “allowed” to express would be the one with which 
he is most familiar. The experience of the black man in America 
may be characterized, at least, as painful. The inability in emo- 
tional expression, the relatively effective expression of pain, _ 
and the poorer expression of anger can perhaps be considered: 
in the context of our extended history of cultural and institu- _ 
tional constraints. A more precise understanding of the phenom- 
enon is not presently available. 

The greater incidence of the accurate perception of pain _ 
when expressers were black was complemented by the findings 
for the erroneous perception of emotion in terms of race of 
expresser. Blacks were erroneously judged to be expressing 
anger, disgust, and sadness more often than whites. Kozel and 
Gitter (1968), observing a similar incidence of erroneous percep- 
tion of black expression of anger, argued that current events 
concerning racial issues have created an awareness, forced almost — 
to the point of caricature, of the emotional status of black . 
America, i.e., that it is angry. Such an argument might also _ 
account for the erroneous perception of black expressers as 
sad and disgusted. Recent racial turmoil has not only caused 
an awareness of black militancy, but has created a mass con- 
Sciousness of the black man's feeling of disgust. 
Кы. اا‎ expressen consistently influenced POE in terms of 
Ev c ех M E the patterning of the perception of 
dol ons. This variable also had an effect upon - 

Perception of emotion. Male expressers had 
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higher erroneous perception scores than females. 

Furthermore, female scores were higher in total correct 
POE as well as in the expression of the individual emotions 
of anger, surprise, and fear. This latter result is consistent 
with an earlier finding (Gitter & Black, 1968) that female ex- 
pressers accounted for higher scores than males in their enact- 
ment of anger, surprise, and fear. Such findings as the above 
tend to support Jenness’s (1932) assertion that the addition 
of female expressers may have an effect upon the distribution 
of scores. In addition, Drag and Shaw (1967) found higher 
female scores as expressers of anger and fear. The latter phe- 
nomenon is one which they ascribe to the belief that expression 
of anger and fear are characteristic of the female role. 

Race of perceiver was a significant variable in terms of 
overall POE and in the judgment of disgust. Black perceivers 
were significantly better judges of emotion than their white 
counterparts. Race of perceiver was also a significant influence 
on the erroneous perception of emotion; white perceivers were 
responsible for more erroneous POE than blacks. These findings 
support earlier results of Gitter and Black (1968), which found 
black perceivers higher than whites in correct POE whereas 
white perceivers account for more erroneous POE than their 
black counterparts. үөр 

The observation of race differences in POE is similar to 
Dickey and Knower's (1941) findings of national differences 
in the ability to perceive emotion. Dickey and Knower (1941), 
when they found Mexican youths superior to Americans in 
POE, suggested that there are differing cultural sensitivities 
to emotional nuances. This speculation might be extended to 
a consideration of the black man in America. It is suggested 
that the history of the subservience of the black man x ed 
United States (Kozel & Gitter, 1968) is responsible for PARA а 
differences in perception, perhaps to the extent that blacks 
are more "sensitive to the communicative symbols of action 
[Dickey & Knower, 1941 ]." 

Sex of perceiver was not 
This finding adds support to E 
Allport (1924), Sherman (1927a, 1927b), Guilford Келш 
Gitter and Black (1968), while contradicting those ро 
(1924), Kanner (1931), and Kozel and Ginen (1268) ре p 
to which this finding would remain viable in the light o 


i i i ntem- 
results of earlier research might be explained in ice ш |n 
porary role relationships. In other words, there 


found to be a significant variable. 
the results of investigations of 
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traditional restrictions operating upon the behavior of males 
and females. The male is expected to be less emotional. Conse- 
quently, females are better, i.e., more suitable, expressers of emo- 
tion. However, as this and other (Allport, 1924; Sherman, 1927a, 
1927b; Guilford, 1929; and Gitter & Black, 1968) investigations 
report, males are equal to females in their ability to perceive 
emotion. Thus, although there are restrictions on the expressive 
behavior of males, there appear to be no restrictions on the 
males’ perceptual sensitivities. 

As with other investigations of POE (Kellogg & Eagleson, 
1931; Woodworth, 1938; Davitz, 1964; Kozel & Gitter, 1968; 
and Gitter & Black, 1968), the various emotions are not equally 
identifiable; happiness and pain are responsible for the highest, 
while fear and sadness yield the lowest proportion of correctly 
perceived emotion. These results are comparable to recent find- 
ings of Gitter and Black (1968); both investigations are in agree- 
ment with the patterning of correct POE as well as the erroneous 
judgment of emotion in which fear, pain, and sadness are 
responsible for the smallest proportion of erroneous POE. 

Viewed in the broad perspective, these overall findings un- 
derscore the importance of the expresser's race and sex and 
the race of the perceived. While consistent with other basic 
research data, it may be even more relevant to translate the 
interpretations of these results to meet the need for a better 
understanding of the contemporary social scene. It would not 
seem unreasonable to expect that subsequent proposals for social 


change would take particular note of the involvement of these 
variables. 
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Changing environmental attitudes from an economic to a moral 
orientation are discussed in terms of the activation of moral norms 
to guide and evaluate behavior. In controlled experimental situations, 
increasing levels of two variables (awareness of the negative interper- 
sonal consequences and ascription of responsibility) increased the 
likelihood that moral norms influenced behavior. Changes in the 
social system are discussed which have increased both our awareness 
of, and the actual adverse consequences stemming from, a strict 
economic approach to the environment. Other modifications have 
made decision-makers responsible for these consequences. These 
changes have fostered the current moral fervor concerning the natu- 
ral environment. 


The rapid ascendance of the environmental crisis is probably 
attributable to the general moral turbulence of the sixties and 
the breadth of its popular appeal. The scenario for moral in- 
dignation had been gradually worked out in the earlier civil 
rights and war protest movements. It was a simple matter to 
apply these techniques to a new content area—the environment. 
While only some had been adversely affected by discrimination 
and the war, nearly everyone had experienced undesirable envi- 
ronmental change. This undoubtedly added to the scope of 
the movement. These, however, were merely precipitating causes 
necessary for the rise, and for that matter the decline, of such 
a movement. The important question is what happened to per- 
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ceptions of the environment such that environment became a 
moral issue and a potential subject for such a movement. To 
answer this we shall examine some conditions which lead people 
to both make and evaluate decisions on the basis of moral 
standards, and then suggest how these same mechanisms were 
at work in society prior to the environmental crisis. 

Traditionally, a strict laissez-faire economic orientation 
served as the basis for man’s relationship to the natural environ- 
ment. Appropriate behavior toward the natural world was behav- 
ior which was most expedient for the individual decision-maker. 
Adverse or favorable consequences for others of the decision 
were lumped into a residual category labelled “externalities” 
and were not part of the decision. As Leopold (1948) suggested 
two decades ago: “There is yet no ethic dealing with man’s 
relationship to the land and to the animals and plants which 
grow upon it. Land . . . is still property. The land relationship 
is still strictly economic, entailing privileges, but not obligations.” 

A change from this tradition is evident. Decisions based 
solely on economic efficiency for the decision-maker and which 
entail deleterious consequences for the environment are being 
questioned in the public forum. Moreover, individuals in their 
own everyday management decisions are willing to incur greater 
costs in terms of time and effort to preserve the quality of 
the environment when they purchase non-leaded gasoline and 
returnable bottles, or when they bundle and recycle newspapers. 
The ethical standard which appears to be influencing these 
decisions is multifaceted and difficult to state succinctly. Leopold 
himself (1948) probably best summarized it when he said: “A 
thing is right when it tends to preserve the integrity, community, 
and beauty of the natural environment. It is wrong when it 
tends otherwise.” 

One aspect of this change is that it rejects the notion that 
man is separate from and superior to the natural world (White, 
1967). Man is viewed as part of nature; he is inextricably related 
to the natural world. Rejecting this belief leads to a change 
in our view of the effect of environmental degradation on man. 
mes part v the natural world, he is in some 
Coben He vi it t isrupted. Under a strict economic 
little weight in the d E беен or future had 
for the MELIA qm cu. diet злак. ae 
eliminating the man direi ШЕ criterion for evaluation. ey 

-nature distinction, it is assumed that man- 
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kind is injured when the integrity, stability, or the beauty of 
the biotic community is disrupted, whether from oil spills, carbon 
dioxide increases in the atmosphere, or sanitary land fills. The 
real or potential threats of any decision for the biotic community 
and, hence, the human community are becoming as important 
as economic efficiency. Leopold labelled this change, which he 
had hoped for and which we are gradually realizing, as a change 
from the economic to the ethical: making decisions concerning 
the natural environment on the basis of morality rather than 
economics. 


Morar Decisions AND MORAL Norms 


To understand why this change has occurred, it is helpful 
to consider how one goes about making decisions based on 
morality. According to Schwartz (1970a) moral decisions are 
supposed to have three characteristics. First, moral decisions 
necessarily lead to interpersonal actions having consequences 
for the welfare of people affected by them. Second, decisions 
are classified as moral only when the person who makes them 
is perceived to be the responsible agent, that is, to have chosen 
the action knowingly and willingly when he could have done 
otherwise. Finally, the actions resulting from moral Кесем 
and the agent held responsible for them are evaluated as g00¢ 
or bad according to the consequences the actions have for other л 
welfare. Culture specifications of what constitute good and ba 
interpersonal behavior, ie., moral norms, are the reference 


points for these decisions. ў 
Schwartz has been interested in enr ни 
existing moral norms so that they influence behavior. For exa p 


le, in our culture it is normative to help people in inen; 
yet, in many everyday as well as in a few notable ише 4 
this norm has failed to influence behavior. In his investigati 


Schwartz found that two variables are crucial to m cma 
of norms. Norms will be activated and influence Бепаук 1 
the consequences of his action 


t ision- r is aware of ) 
ee ersonally responsible for the 


for others and when he feels p 
action and its consequences (Schwartz, 1968a, 1968b). More 


recent work has indicated that experimentally increasing peopled 
perception of the consequences of their choice eum кста ше 
of their personal responsibility leads to foie 8 1970b) 
of volunteering for self-sacrificing behavior (Schwartz, i 


the conditions which activate 
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Littering Behavior 


Decisions guiding behavior which has an environmental im- 
pact appear to fit the same model. In a field experiment I 
examined littering behavior (Heberlein, 1971). Littering can be 
viewed as a behavior which is economically expedient for the 
individual. Carrying litter or searching out a proper receptacle 
is more costly for the individual than merely tossing away the 
unwanted object. The more noxious the litter and the more 
inaccessible appropriate modes of disposal, the greater the cost 
of not littering. A decision to refrain from littering involves 
bearing higher economic costs by adhering to cultural standards 
of appropriate behavior; it is essentially a moral decision. 

It was hypothesized that the antilittering norm expressed 
in public sentiment, advertising campaigns, and laws (Keep 
America Beautiful, 1968) would be activated to influence behav- 
ior when the decision-maker was aware of the negative conse- 
quences of this action and felt personally responsible for these 
consequences. To test this theory, handbills urging voter registra- 
tion were distributed to people who were strolling down the 
street in a resort community. Those who were observed to 
litter (ie. to toss away the handbill) in a specified distance 
were interviewed (N — 36), as well as a randomly sampled 
control group of nonlitterers (N = 41). Without taking space 
here to describe controls and checks on this experiment (for 
which see Heberlein, 1971), it can be stated that there was 
strong support for the hypothesis. The zero-order correlation 
between awareness of consequences and littering behavior was 
—.43 (p < .0005) and those who ascribed responsibility to them- 
selves were also less likely to litter (т = —.31, p < .015). The 
joint effects of ascribing responsibility and awareness of conse- 
quences yielded a multiple correlation of .49, with each variable 
accounting for a significant amount of the variance. These rela- 
tionships suggest that when persons both are aware of the conse- 
quences of their action and feel personally responsible they 


will behave according to moral norms rather than economic 
expedience. 


While the paradigm discussed 


EZAN was developed to explain 
the activation of moral norms. " : 


of moral norms Il » it may explain the generation 
to actions which ie well. When a decision necessarily leads 
who makes the d ауе consequences for others and the person 
norm is activ. : lee 1s perceived to be responsible, a moral 
or to eval ated to define (in the case of the decision-maker) 

evaluate (in the case of those affected by the decision). 
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In a decision of this type when no specific norm applies, it 
is plausible that a new norm will be generated or an old but 
similar norm will be modified to accommodate the situation. 


ENVIRONMENTAL Actions AS MORAL DECISIONS 


In this section I will attempt to show that the physical 
environment became a moral issue precisely because actions 
which had an effect on the environment came to fit this model. 
Until recently, decisions to discharge wastes into the environment 
were seen to have few negative consequences for others, or at 
least the ratio between negative consequences and the benefits 
of the decision was very small. Furthermore, decision-makers were 
not seen as personally responsible for these outcomes. 

Consider ‘decisions for industrial development early in our 
country’s history. Most human consequences in terms of profits, 
jobs, and the conversion of raw materials into goods were posi- 
tive. Since the rivers and air were clean, the slight additional 
effluent or smoke had relatively minor negative effects. Also, 
low population density downstream or downwind kept the sum 
total of adverse effects on human beings low. So, with a relatively 
unpolluted environment in conjunction with a low population 
density, the perceived human consequences Were minimal. { 

To understand why the perceived responsibility of the deci- 
sion-maker was minimal, we might briefly consider what kinds 
of situations lead people to be held responsible for their es 
both by themselves or by others. Schwartz (1970a) has reviewe 
a number of studies in terms of how various situational variables 
affect the ascription of responsibility. These variables fall чч) 
two related categories: (a) people are likely to hold themselves 


ible i blame 
11 onsible if there are по others to whom blam: 
Pin be ihik e and (b) people hold themselves responsible if 
they feel that they had some degree of choice in the decision. 
If decisions and actions аге dictated or constrained by some 


1 ividual—such as , actu p 
force outside the indi role restraints. ct al coer 


cion, or simple lack of alternatives—he is le t 
himself теренине or to be held by others as responsible for 


the consequences of his action. The plea, “I had no choice, 
is sufficient to shed responsibility. 


The Role of Science and Technology Ж 
nsibility of the decision- 


Technology has altered the respo е r 
maker for E interpersonal consequences of his deci 
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sion. In our early industrial and urban development, decision- 
makers had little choice but to pollute since there were no 
alternatives open to them. If one were going to build a paper 
or steel mill, dumping waste directly into the environment was 
about the only solution available to the decision-maker. In the 
past, then, the decision-makers were not responsible for the 
negative consequences of their decisions nor were these conse- 
quences particularly serious. Technology has effectively in- 
creased the number of alternatives open to the decision-maker. 
Pollution is no longer a necessary evil of the industrial process; 
it has become an option that can be expressed in terms of 
economic costs. For the first time the choice not to pollute 
has become a realistic option. Technology has made the decision- 
maker responsible. 
In a recent survey of water users in Denver, over 85% 
of the respondents felt that the top level management of a 
company which disposed wastes in the water supply had both 
alternative actions and responsibility for the negative conse- 
quences of the pollution (Heberlein, 1972). Analysis of the rela- 
tionship between perception of alternatives and attribution of 
responsibility for several roles Suggested that although there 
is a small direct relationship between these variables, perception 
of alternatives is a necessary condition for attribution of responsi- 
ility. 
_ The responsibility engendered by the availability of alterna- 
tives helps explain a perplexing matter. As Ableson (1971) noted, 
One of the odd features of the emotional peak [of the environ- 


One of the effects of the scientific enterprise is to establish 
links between supposedly unrelated events. In this decade we 
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have seen the links exposed between such diverse events as 
bug control and the thickness of egg shells, between smoke 
and heart failure. Management decisions which are economically 
rational for one individual may spell disaster for those far distant 
in time and space. Science has shown us these disasters. This 
caveat is the unifying factor of most of the popular journalism 
concerning the quality of the environment. Our daily newspapers 
trumpet the ways in which economically rational decisions spell 
doom for someone else. Science has been expanding our aware- 
ness of the real effects which are external to the decisions 
in a single economic unit, until the effects of the externalities 
are seen as violations of the cultural commitments to the health 
and welfare of the population. 

The combination of increased population, increased pollu- 
tion, and scientific research which has spelled out the adverse 
effects of pollution, has dramatically increased the negative 
consequences for others which stem from a strict economic 
approach to decisions involving the environment. Technology, 
furthermore, has made the decision-maker responsible for these 
adverse effects, since he knowingly and willingly chose them 
by avoiding the alternatives which it has produced. АП of these 
things have acted to make environmental decisions into moral 
decisions, and we see the generation of moral norms to guide 
these decisions. Norms, or expectations about behavior, usually 
have sanctions to enforce them. These range from yery informal 
to the formal or legal proscriptions. Legal sanctions are begin- 
ning to be generated and enforced; one suspects, although there 
are no hard data available, that the same 1s true for informal 
sanctions. А diss d 

This approach to the generation of moral norms is fi E 
rated by some additional empirical work. Schmitt (196 ) exa i 
ined the conditions under which people would invoke mora 
norms to gain outcomes favorable to them. When, he үй 
will person А use a moral justification to get person B to mo Hy 
his behavior? Person B was described as either willing or ed 
ing and either able or unable to perform the a д E 
by person A. His findings were that knowing that AL En A's 
was unwilling and able explained 44% of the varianc 


l іп В" і In the unwil- 
1 i s to gain B's compliance. In the : 
We. a s invoked significantly 


ling/able situation, moral obligation Was 1 n 
more often than in the willing/able, unwilling / unable and wil 
ling/unable situations. This parallels our previous g ee 
Technology, by giving the decision-makers alternatives DY 
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they can decide to reduce pollution, has placed them in the 
able but (if they don’t decide to use them) unwilling group 
from the perspective of those who are affected adversely by 
their decisions. In response to the decision-maker’s being placed 
in this group, we can expect, from Schmitt’s data, that those 
who wish to modify the behavior of the decision-makers will 
invoke moral norms. 

Schmitt also found that moral obligation is invoked more 
often when a person lacks alternatives for obtaining what he 
desires. This helps explain the fervor which surrounds environ- 
mental decision-making. One cannot obtain a clean environment 
by stopping only one polluter, the Way one can obtain a car 
from only one dealer. To achieve the goal, all polluters must 
be stopped. And they are not interchangeable the way auto 
dealers are for the car buyer; it is in that sense that there 
is no alternative source of supply for a clean environment. 
Consequently, the invocation of moral norms is more likely. 


CONCLUSION 


for appears to be rising from the very things which made 
the ethic necessary. 
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a Non-College Population 
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Participants in an in-service course mandatory for school employees 
were asked to rate one white and one black class member of the 
same sex who was unknown to them at the first class meeting. 
White raters adhered to certain stereotypes. They rated blacks as 
more superstitious, more religious, and less individualistic; they per- 
ceived whites as possessing more ability and greater dominance. There 
was no overall difference in favorableness of the traits attributed 
to the two races; however, when attribution of traits descriptive 
of the same disposition but differing in evaluative aspects was com- 
pared, it was found that the negatively evaluated traits were attributed 
more to blacks, while the positive or neutral traits were attributed 
more to whites. 


The civil rights movement, progress in integration, and 
the appearance of prominent black leaders—politicians, authors, 
and artists—have propelled Americans towards a reevaluation 
of their conception of the black American. Better education 
for a larger number of people, instant communication through 
news media, and a certain amount of official discouragement 
of openly expressed prejudice have been considered as contribut- 
ing to a decrease of unfavorable stereotyping applied to “the 


Negro.” 
i t by experimental data. When Katz 
awe. cs for different national 


and Braley (1933) investigated stereotypes am 
and racial groups among Princeton college students, they m 
rather uniform and derogatory descriptions of пш а е 
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Coffman, and Walters (1969) replicated the Katz and Braley 
study, they found successively more favorable characterizations 
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of Negroes. For instance, the percentage of students checking 
“superstitious” had dropped from 84% in 1932 to 41% in 1950 
and to 13% in 1967; “ignorant” dropped from 38% in 1932 
to 11% in 1957, and “stupid” from 22% to 4%. 

It remained to be seen whether this decrease in stereotyping 
among college students was also reflected among other sections 
of the population. It seemed of special interest to investigate 
how staff members of an integrated school system perceived 
blacks, since differential expectation regarding blacks and whites 
might well lead to self-fulfilling prophecies. The subjects of 
the present study were a group of white public school employees 
(80% teaching staff, 20% administrative, guidance, and secretar- 
ial staff) who together with black school employees took a manda- 
tory in-service course sponsored by the Office of Human Rela- 
tions. At the first meeting members of the class were asked 
to rate as accurately as possible an unknown white and black 
person in the class on a variety of traits. The type of judgment 
required in the task resembles judgments often made in real 
life situations and it was hoped that a person intent on accuracy 
In guessing a specific person’s traits would be less likely to 
be on guard against appearing prejudiced. 

Ratings were done by all class members. However, the 
study's main purpose was to pursue further the study of changes 
in stereotyping among whites described in the literature, and 
to investigate how white individuals perceive blacks when they 
actually meet them. Analyses їп this study are based on the 
difference in perception of a white versus a black stranger. 
Predictions were not made and 2-tailed tests are used through- 
out. The following approaches were undertaken: 

1. Attributes perceived as significantly different in white and black 
strangers were noted. Such attributes were examined as to their 
fit with stereotypes Previously described in the literature. 


2. Items were grouped into 6 general traits; Intelligence-Ability, Do- 


3. Anderson's (1968) likableness table Was u: 

‹ * eness sed to check the extent 
to which white and black individuals Were perceived as possessing 
generally desirable or undesirable characteristics. 


4. Traits have descriptive and evaluative as 
e а pects (Peabody, 1967). 
Thus two traits may describe the same disposition, yet mind may 
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be more desirable than the other. Differences of attribution of such 
trait pairs to blacks and whites were investigated. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


After integration of the Berkeley schools, the Berkeley Uni- 
fied School District instituted a mandatory in-service program, 
eventually to be taken by all school personnel, which was in- 
tended to provide a chance for personnel to become familiar 
with black history and the black experience, and to foster under- 
standing and respect between members of different races. School 
employees could choose to take one of three types of courses, 
a seminar-lecture type, an encounter group, and a collaborative 
group. Three of these courses, one from each type, participated 
in the present study. Since the courses were unequal and rather 
small, it was decided to combine the subjects. Eight incomplete 
protocols (4 from whites, 4 from blacks) were eliminated. Of 
the 48 available complete protocols (30 white, 18 black), there 
were 20 whites and 8 blacks, 5 whites and 7 blacks, and 5 
whites and 3 blacks from the 3 courses respectively. The 30 
white subjects included 2 who gave neutral ratings on all items. 


Procedure 


The task was introduced at the first meeting of the groups, 
before class members had a chance to get to know each other. 
It was explained that the purpose of the task was to investigate 
the differential effect of the three types of class structures. 
These were the instructions: 


As you know you had a choice as to what type of course you 
would take here. It is likely that the experience of taking a certain 
type of course, as for instance a seminar course, will be somewhat 
different from the experience of taking one of the other options. 
There may be some real difference in how much you see of each 
other in the class room, to what extent you get to know other 
people in the class, and to what extent you would be able to form 
correct opinions about them. It would be interesting to find out 
whether there is such a difference between the courses and I would 
like to ask you for your help to find out about this. I am asking 
you to describe yourself by making check marks on a list of traits. 
After that choose a white and a black person of the same sex 
in the class, and describe the person on the check list as you think 
he might fill it out for himself. Do not think too long about this. 
Just give your first impression. Use people you do not know, or 
if this is impossible, people you know very little. At the end of 
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the course you will be asked to do this again. At the start your 
description will partly be based on impressions, partly on guesses. 
At the end, depending on the type of course, your accuracy may 
have increased. Responses will be anonymous. 


Measures 


The 75 descriptive adjectives used included 72 from Ander- 
son’s (1968) likableness ratings and 3 which fit previously de- 
scribed stereotyped notions. Ratings were made on a continuous 
line with 5 anchor points: Not at all so, definitely not; Not 
very, probably not; 0; Somewhat so, probably; and Much so, 
definitely. 

Descriptive terms encompassed several evidently distinctive 
content areas: 


Intelligence-Ability: Intelligent, efficient, individualistic, artistic, musi- 
cal, alert, observant, talented, interesting, and (negatively scored) 
superstitious, helpless, unrealistic, naive, foolish, inaccurate. 
Dominance: Selfish, dominating, aggressive, stubborn, demanding, 
self-assured, outspoken, self-contented, dignified, and (negatively 
scored) self-critical, fearful, self-conscious, tense, inhibited, cautious, 
obliging, cooperative, friendly, polite, modest. 

Morality: Honest, mor: 
unreliable, 


Temperament; Warm, impulsive, sociable, unpredictable, cheerful, 
easygoing, emotional, and (negatively scored) self-controlled. 


Effort: Energetic, ambitious, industrious, purposeful, practical, mate- 
rialistic, and (negatively scored) lazy, wasteful, untidy. 


Obnoxiousness: Cunning, envious, self-righteous, phony, cruel, con- 


ceited, boastful, pretentious, prejudiced ficial i 3 
tively scored) charming, E er ИА ЫСЫ 


The following adjectives were included in the list, but did not 
fit any of the previous! 


ing, sensitive, idealistic, conservative. 
Items differentiating whites and blacks were noted. In addi- 


al, loyal, responsible, and (negatively scored) 


nse; moral, self-righ- 
; Outspoken, aggressive; practical, ma- 
tious, envious. The dif- 
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a score for rating a black object person. The significance of 
the difference between these ratings was analyzed. 


RESULTS 
Descriptive Adjectives 


Table 1 indicates the descriptive adjectives which were dif- 
ferentially attributed to black and white class members at the 
first class meeting. Black class members were seen by their 
white peers as more superstitious and more religious, while 
whites were seen as more demanding and more impulsive. 
Whites were also seen as more interesting, more individualistic, 
more loyal, more outspoken, more self-assured, and more con- 
ceited, while blacks were seen as more inhibited and more envi- 
ous. 

The adjective which most significantly discriminated be- 
tween whites and blacks was “superstitious.” While some white 
raters rated whites and blacks equal on this trait, the majority 
rated blacks as more superstitious than whites; not one rater 
thought the unknown black person less superstitious than the 
unknown white. While the conception of Negroes as superstitious 
had been reported decreased, with a drop from 84% to 13% 
(Karlins et al., 1969), in the present study this trait seems to 
be generally accepted as characteristic of Negroes. Other 
responses conforming to the stereotype descriptions of Katz 


TABLE 1 
DIFFERENCES IN RATINGS OF BLACK AND WHITE STRANGERS 
Trait t 
Superstitious 4.76 
Demanding +3.10 
Religious —2.91 
Impulsive +2.81 
Conceited +1.96 
Interesting +1.90 
Individualistic +1.88 
Loyal +1.83 
Inhibited =1.82 
Envious —1.80 
Outspoken +1.73 
Self-assured +1.71 


Note.—plus indicates that whites are rated higher on the trait; minus 
that whites are rated lower on the trait; with df = 29, the significance 
level for the first four traits is = .01, for the remainder p < .10. 
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and Braley (1933) are those describing Negroes as more religious 
and whites as more individualistic. 


Trait Clusters 


Adjectives had been combined into the following trait clus- 
ters: intelligence-ability, dominance, morality, effort, tempera- 
ment, and general obnoxiousness. No significant differences be- 
tween ratings of blacks and whites (using two-tailed t tests) were 
found for morality, effort, temperament, and general obnox- 
iousness. 

Whites were seen as significantly higher on the dominance 
cluster (t = 2.66, df29, p < .02). In the Katz and Braley study 
dominance was not one of the traits most often attributed to 
whites. However, in the present study when the races are com- 
pared on this particular dimension, whites saw whites as more 
dominant than blacks. 

Whites were also rated significantly higher on the intelli- 
gence-ability dimension. On only 3 of the 15 items constituting 
this cluster (efficient, musical, and less foolish) were black strang- 
ers seen as more able than white strangers—and one of these, 
"musical," clearly belongs to the Negro stereotype. 


Black Teacher as Peer and Black Teacher as Instructor 


In one of the classes there were white male participants 
but no black males except for the teacher. Students in this 
class were asked to rate the teacher and a white male class 
member as an additional task in their first meeting. When black 
and white male class members were compared, the black male 


both were assumed to be teachers (t = 2 
= 2.10, df8, p < .10). 
In the class where the black instructor was А to the 


rior in ability to the white cass member (t — 5.03, df3, p 
differences is significant 


it seems that to accept a 
he is given superior ability. 
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Likableness, Favorableness, and Interpersonal Distance 


Item differences were weighted according to Anderson’s 
(1968) likableness ratings, omitting the 3 items not in his table. 
No difference was found on overall likableness ratings for black 
and white individuals. Both whites and blacks were generally 
described favorably. Where items differentiated between the 
races, it was mainly a matter of seeing one less favorably than 
the other, rather than seeing one with unfavorable characteristics 
per se. 

Blacks were not rated in a more extreme way than whites, 
nor was there a significant difference in interpersonal distance. 
Mean self ratings resembled mean ratings of whites in the ability 
area, while mean self ratings for dominance resembled ratings 
of blacks and were significantly lower than the ratings of whites 
(t = 2.69, df29, p < .05). 


Attribution of Traits and their Negatively Evaluated Counterparts 


Traits were coupled with traits of the same type but of 
negative evaluation. Figure 1 indicates the differences between 
white and black object persons on these traits. The zero line 
is the line of no difference between white and black ratings. 
А bar to the right of the zero line means that the white-black 
difference was positive—that whites, for instance, were seen 
as more intelligent. A bar to the left means that the white-black 
difference was negative—blacks in this case were seen as more 
cunning than whites. Blacks were seen both as more practical 
and more materialistic, but the difference was larger in describ- 
ing them as more materialistic. 

_ Differences between the positively and negatively evaluated 
traits were summed for the 9 coupled traits, yielding a score 
for each subject for perceiving a black person and a score 
for perceiving a white. Results for the 30 subjects showed that 
there was a difference in the attribution of positive and negative- 
ly evaluated trait pairs depending on the race of the object 
person (t = 2.25, df29, p < .05) The negatively evaluated 
traits were attributed more to blacks. 2 


Discussion 


The overall data do not support the notion that social 
Stereotypes have faded away. Attribution of openly derogatory 
traits to Negroes has given way to a more subtle differentiation 
between blacks and whites. 
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Differential attribution of Positively and negatively evaluated trait pairs. 
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No difference was found in the likableness of traits assigned 
to the two races. This can partially be explained by high likab- 
leness ratings of some traits belonging to the Negro stereotype 
(e.g., religious) and lower ratings of some traits characteristic 
of whites (e.g., demanding, stubborn, dominant). But also there 
seemed to be no evidence of outright hostile feelings against 
blacks, expressed by a general negative description. Such open 
dislike, if present, might have been expected to be related to 
greater interpersonal distance. Results did not support this possi- 
bility. 

Openly derogatory terms (such as phony, superficial, or 
not moral) were not attributed to blacks more than to whites. 
However, when the ratings of positively and negatively tinged 
trait pairs were examined, it was found that the positive traits 
were attributed more to whites, while the same trait types, nega- 
tively evaluted, were attributed more to blacks. At the present 
time, and certainly in the Berkeley, California area where these 
data were obtained, there is no official sanction of open derision 
of black Americans; being prejudiced or thinking in stereotyped 
ways is generally looked down upon. Yet, stereotype notions 
really still persist; they are less on the surface and more subtly 
expressed. 

While results showed this subtle general differentiation be- 
tween attribution of traits to the two races, the more obvious 
differentiation was centered in certain areas and based on known 
preconceived notions about blacks. Two of the most differentiat- 
ing items in this study, i.e., “superstitious” and “religious,” were 
items that had occurred also in the Katz and Braley 1933 study. 
While Karlins et al. showed that the stereotype description of 
"superstitious" as applied to the Negro is fading, in the present 
study no white rater believed a black stranger to be less supersti- 
tious than a white stranger. : 

Whites were seen as more dominant than blacks. This could 
be traced to their historical position in the United States. One 
might have expected this notion to have changed in recent 
years with the appearance of the black militant, who would 
be characterized as outspoken, demanding, and dominant. 
However, this new picture of the black man was not perceived 
when school employees were judged. It is possible that whites 
would not expect school employees to be black militants, or 
it could be that the previous image is too ingrained to change 
easily. Incidentally, the black raters of this sample also rated 
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whites significantly higher on dominance, while they saw no 
difference in the area of ability. 

To the extent that the data still suggest that whites exhibit 
a conscious negative attitude towards blacks, it is an attitude 
of condescendence rather than hostility. White raters saw whites 
as significantly higher in ability than blacks. This does not mean 
that every rater made this distinction but that in general such 
a difference was perceived. Such expectation by teachers of 
lower ability in black students may be crucial in setting lower 
demands and producing lower achievement. 

Guessing lower ability in black than white strangers may 
be based on the raters’ knowledge that, on the average, black 
Americans have less education and are found in lower status 
jobs. The raters may confuse achievement with ability and may 
not have enough close personal experience with blacks to have 
thought about the differentiation of these two concepts. 

Attribution of inferior intellectual ability to Negroes as com- 
pared to whites is not frowned upon in official circles in the 
same way that attribution of other derogatory attributes would 
be. It is supported by an occasional pronouncement of genetic 
inferiority of Negroes by some isolated scientist and given quite 
a bit of exposure by the news media (Alfert, 1969). It is therefore 
not surprising that, in the area of ability, stereotyped notions 
about blacks have so far not been dispelled. 

While black teachers who were peers were seen as inferior 
to whites in ability, a black teacher as an instructor was seen 
as superior. The theory of cognitive dissonance (Festinger, 1957) 
might be used to explain this phenomenon. When subjects are 
placed in a nonchoice situation where they are forced to be 
in a class having a black instructor, they can make this situation 
ee attractive for themselves by seeing superior qualities in 
si EMT Ме, bones justify being in an inferior position 
ОЧУЫ есш rt make the situation more acceptable. 
in. Aupesvilam posite, it may be necessary to have more blacks 
shift in the и E over whites before one can expect à 

yped image of the Negro. 
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Three approaches to predicting academic achievement are compared: 
Rotter's external vs. internal fate control, Kogan and Wallach's rational 
vs. irrational risk taking, and Gough’s role-enactment capabilities for 
achievement in contexts demanding either independence or confor- 
mity. The Gough formulation accomplished the largest prediction in 
both the suburban and urban contexts; it also evidences the greatest 
sensitivity to context differences, with capability for achievement via 
conformity being significantly more highly rewarded in the urban 
school. A proposed integration of the findings from all formulations 
tested emphasizes the ambiguity prevalent in the urban setting between 
intellectual achievement and moral conformity. 


This study is designed firstly to compare and refine several 
recent theoretical approaches to questions concerning personality 
and achievement. Asa second goal, the study attempts the applica- 
tion of theory to an area of substantial, persistent social concern, 
the academic achievement of disadvantaged individuals. Theory 
at its best should be applicable to such problems. Previous ap- 
proaches to this problem (e.g., Epps, 1969) could profit from 
a more theoretical formulation. 

The three formulations investigated here deserve consider- 
ation as promising alternatives to the dominant formulation in 
the field, that of Atkinson and McClelland (Atkinson, 1964; Atkin- 
son & Feather, 1966; McClelland, 1955, 1961; McClelland & 


‘Portions of this paper were presented at the meeting of the Eastern 
Psychological Association, Boston, April 1972. 
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Winter, 1969) concerning achievement motivation. The need for 
alternatives to this approach, which characteristicly employs fan- 
tasy-assessed need for achievement, is apparent. Klinger (Klinger, 
1966; Klinger & McNelly, 1969) has argued persuasively that 
the Atkinson-McClelland approach has yielded rather meager 
predictive success. The theory fails to specify situational incentives 
which it posits are required before achievement motivation is 
translated into achievement. Furthermore, the success that has 
been obtained can be explained in terms of a confounding of 
socioeconomic status with a person’s score on the fantasy need 
achievement measure. This particular confounding weakens the 
promise of the need for achievement as a psychological variable 


that can explain achievement in widely discrepant socioeconomic 
circumstances. 


Fate Control 


The first of the three formulations compared here derives 
from the work of Rotter (Rotter, 1966; Lefcourt, 1966) on fate 
control. This variable is defined as the generalized expectancy 
that one can obtain through his own efforts valued rewards and 
can avoid punishments. Such persons have an internal locus for 
the control of reinforcement. Persons believing in an external 
locus of reinforcement see luck, fate, or political factors that are 
beyond their control as determining the outcomes. A variety of 
reformulations have been Suggested concerning the role this vari- 
able plays in academic achievement (Crandall, Katkovsky, & Cran- 
dall, 1965; Gurin, Gurin, Lao, & Beattie, 1969). These formula- 
tions suggest that fate control is a multidimensional concept. Fate 
control by one’s reference group differs from one’s personal fate 
control. Fate control vis-à-vis punishments differs from fate con- 


trol vis-à-vis rewards. Nonetheless, for reasons that will become 
apparent our formulation will emp! 


pa oes д 
pl ey 
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individual-difference predictor of academic achievement for 
Negro students; for whites, this variable had negligible predictive 
power. The explanation for this difference from Rotter’s social 
learning theory would be that the more clearly a given culture 
has unambiguously labelled a behavior outcome as either skill- 
or luck-determined, the less important individual differences in 
fate control will be in determining individual differences in behav- 
ior. From this premise we infer that within the black culture 
school achievement is more ambiguously labelled as to whether 
that situation requires luck or skill. This explanation for Cole- 
man's results leaves unspecified what causes this ambiguity in 
some educational settings and not others. 

DeCharms (1969) demonstrated the superiority of a roughly 
comparable fate control approach to a simple » Achievement 
focus in a ghetto school achievement motivation training program. 
Initial scores on a fate control measure (DeCharms refers to it 
as the “origin-pawn” variable) were indicative of subsequent im- 
proved academic performance; initial and change scores on a 
fantasy TAT measure of n Achievement were not. Again internal 
fate control appears to be a vital prerequisite for responsiveness 
to educational opportunities. 


Risk Taking 

The second formulation investigated here concerns rational 
vs. irrational risk taking. This conception, developed by Kogan 
and Wallach (1964, 1967), uses two personality-motivation vari- 
ables: test-taking anxiety (Alpert & Haber, 1960) and defensive 
need for social approval (Crowne & Marlowe, 1964). These two 
variables, considered in interaction with each other, identify ratio- 
nal and irrational risk takers. Rational risk takers, or cognitive 
risk takers as they sometimes are called, are relatively free from 
both test-taking anxiety and a defensive need for social approval. 
Irrational risk takers, sometimes referred to as motivationally de- 
termined risk takers, exhibit both marked test-taking anxiety and 
a high, defensive need for social approval. The rational risk taker 
succeeds at complex tasks because he profits from his mistakes; 
changes in his risk taking strategy follow failure. For the irrational 
risk taker, nothing fails like failure (the often unnoted corrollary 
of the maxim that nothing succeeds like success). Instead of 
changing to a different strategy, be it conservative if he was initial- 
ly risky or risky if he was initially conservative, the irrational 
risk taker tries harder by using the same kind of strategy he 
has previously employed. He increases an aspiration level that 
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was already too high or lowers his aspiration level to avoid a 
genuine challenge. He remains Number Two precisely because 
his satisfaction results from social approval gained by trying to 
be Number One rather from actually successful performance at 
a given task. 

This formulation, compared with that of Atkinson and Mc- 
Clelland, was found to have significantly superior predictive 
power (Alker, 1969). The criteria were: (a) performance at a 
complex task, and (b) sequential changes in aspirational level fol- 
lowing success and failure. This comparison used high school 
subjects in a suburban school. Whether its formulation will pro- 


vide comparable results in an inner city school remains to be 
seen. 


Independence vs. Conformity 


The third formulation tested here derives from Gough’s 
distinction (1957) between achievement via independence and 
achievement via conformity. This formulation makes systematic 
use of each of four possible combinations of its two component 
variables. Persons may be high on tendencies toward achieve- 
ment via independence and low on tendencies towards achieve- 
ment via conformity. They may reverse this pattern of strength 
or, in addition, be high on both aspects of achievement orienta- 
tion or low on both. The value of distinguishing these two 
forms of achievement orientation was confirmed in a recent 
study by Domino (1968). He found that achievement via confor- 
mity predicted grades in classrooms where emphasis was placed 
on frequent homework assi 
structured tests, 
hand, accounted 
in classes emphasizi 
Papers, and few 
of the various composite 


via independence are rated as cautious 
, 


: dins mannerly, conscientious, 
helpful, idealistic, shy, and dull; individuals of the remaining 
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type (high achievement via independence and low achievement 
via conformity) are seen as spunky, courageous, tolerant, fore- 
sighted, and distractible. 

This formulation has not been systematically compared with 
fantasy n Achievement. Yet it clearly has prima facie credentials 
in this respect. No comparable distinction between the form- 
enhancing and form-maintaining achievement attained by these 
two types of achievers is made in achievement motivation theory. 
Either orientation may reflect the affectively involved competi- 
tion with standards of excellence that defines the presence of 
achievement motivation. Persons high on achievement via con- 
formity exhibit conscientious, resourceful, and ambitious behav- 
ior indicating that they are concerned with doing well. Persons 
high on achievement via independence are more interested in 
original creative accomplishment—another paradigmatic feature 
of those with high achievement motivation. In addition, the 
magnitude of achievement predictions attained by use of these 
two achievement variables (Gough, 1968) regularly exceeds that 
obtained through use of the TAT fantasy measure of n Achieve- 
ment (Klinger, 1966). 


Contrasts and Comparisons 


It should be emphasized at this point that our comparison 
is not undertaken simply to find which of these formulations 
achieves the largest predictions, although that comparison will 
be examined in our results. We are particularly concerned with 
the sensitivity each formulation shows to situational differences 
that affect achievement. An account that identifies the most 
powerful individual determinants of achievement while addition- 
ally specifying the situational features that render these deter- 
minants operative and inoperative will be most promising. Cer- 
tainly the suburban and inner city contexts are importantly 
different in the situational incentives they provide for academic 
achievement. Clark (1965) and many others have emphasized 
the major differences in educational opportunity that charac- 
terize the incentive values of academic environments in inner 
city schools. A formulation insensitive to these differences would 
lack a requirement that Kurt Lewin could cite as an instance 
of his contention that there is nothing so practical as a good 
theory. 

A final feature of this empirical inquiry concerns the con- 
founding with socioeconomic status that clouds much research 
with TAT n Achievement. Since two populations of clearly dif- 
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ferent socioeconomic status are being investigated, the role this 
factor plays in accounting for personality-motivational dif- 
ferences can here be taken into account. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


The subjects in this study were 105 junior and senior stu- 
dents at an inner city public high school in the Borough of 
Manhattan, New York City, and 270 junior class students at 
a suburban public high school on Long Island, New York. 
The inner city school enrollment consisted at the time of this 
study of 70% minority group membership. The suburban sample 
is totally white with approximately 50% of the sample being 
Jewish, the remainder mostly of Italian origin with approxi- 
mately 10% Irish and 10% Anglo-Saxon. The inner city school 
draws its students from predominantly lower class neighbor- 
hoods; the suburban school students are from predominantly 
middle or lower middle class neighborhoods. 

It was not our intention in this study to study racial or 
ethnic differences of individuals per se. Administrative regula- 
tions of the State of New York in any case prohibit the release 
of such information. We mention these approximate figures 
(obtained from administrative personnel in the two schools) to 
clarify features of the educational settings. One further indica- 
tion of the environmental differences between these two schools 
comes from data available concerning what percentage has taken 
the Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Test. This test, designed 
for ШЫН school juniors, was taken by 50% of our suburban 
HAK by none Of our inner city sample, further confirming 
Ше € nce of traditional middle class practices in the latter 
Personality-motivation measures 


Locus of control. Rotter's I- i 
30-item forced-choice potter's LE scale (1966) was used. This 
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allows one to descriminate between tension arousal in achieve- 
ment situations that helps the respondent and negative affect 
that interferes with his academic achievement. The test is scored 
by subtracting the facilitating subscore from the debilitating 
subscore. 

The second measure forming part of the Kogan and Wallach 
(1964, 1967) composite measure of risk taking is Crowne and 
Marlowe's (1964) measure of evaluative dependence or defensive 
need for approval. This true-false rationally constructed. scale 
correlates .60 with psychiatric ratings of defensiveness. Studies 
(Crowne & Marlowe, 1964) suggest that denial and repression 
are the particular defenses involved. 

The combination of these two measures used to identify 
rational risk takers designates persons low on both anxiety and 
defensiveness as rational, while persons high on both scales 
are irrational. This differentiation is achieved by adding a per- 
son's ranks on the two scales. The procedure makes a continuous 
variable of rational vs. irrational risk taking. 


Achievement via independence and achievement via conformity. 
These two variables are measured by two empirically constructed 
scales from Gough’s California Psychological inventory. Validity 
data is provided in Gough’s manuals (1957, 1968). 

Achievement measure. Students’ academic records were avail- 
able from each school. The student’s grade point average cum- 
mulative from entrance into high school was employed. 


RESULTS 


For each of the personality predictors there were по statisti- 
cally significant differences in the means between the two sam- 
ples. Table 1 presents the correlations of each personality variable 
with the cummulative grade point average, for each of the 
two schools. The locus of control scale, test-taking anxiety scale, 
rationality composite, achievement via independence, achieve- 
ment via conformity, and additive achievement composite scores 
all make significant predictions in the inner city school. For 
the suburban school the same results obtain with two exceptions: 
(a) locus of control is no longer significant, and (b) evaluative 
dependence (defensive need for approval) correlates negatively 
with achievement. 

Comparisons of correlation magnitude between settings are 
particularly informative as no mean differences in the variables 
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ТАВІЕ 1 
CORRELATIONS OF PERSONALITY VARIABLES WITH SCHOOL GRADE POINT AvERAGELO40 


Measure Suburban (N) Inner City (N) 

Fate Control —.09 227 226% 105 

Defensiveness 20+ 220 gl 105 

Anxiety T42** 216 +1450 105 

Defensiveness + Anxiety —.45** 195 —.97** 105 

Achievement / Conformity HAD, A12 +.57** 86 

Achievement / Independence +.51** 212 4.66** 86 

AI — AC ag va 212 +.01 86 

AI + AC T.51** 212 T.69** 86 
* р < 05. 
жр < 01. 

TABLE 2 
FATE CONTROL AND GRADE POINT AVERAGE 

Suburban School (№) Inner City School (N) 

High Fate Control +.04 113 —.92 53 

Low Fate Control =.24 114 —.26 52 


confound their interpretation. In these data the significant dif- 
ferences between samples occur with the achievement via confor- 
mity measures and the composite which adds this measure to 
the achievement via independence measure. Both results involve 
Beg larger (p < .05) predictions for the inner city sam- 
Also noteworthy in these between-setting comparisons are 

the results of a Secondary analysis of the fate control scale 
Which shows that à nonlinear pattern for fate control exists 
in the süburban setting (Table 2). In line with the hypothesis 
that fate control is a prere: 
Mis oy Striving, the lower range of fate control does exhibit 
elation with achievement (р < .05, two-tailed). For the higher 
range on this variable there is a tendency (5 < .10, one-tailed) 
n community no relation 
of personality and setting 
r personality. The modest 
at it be interpreted with 
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compared with each of the other alternative formulations. The 
Kogan-Wallach formulation composite variable (Defensiveness 
+ Anxiety) yields a significantly larger prediction than Rotter’s 
scale (p < .01), but only in the suburban setting. 


Discussion 


From the standpoint of a competition between alternative 
formulations concerning personality and achievement, the supe- 
rior predictive and explanatory power of Gough’s formulation 
seems clearly indicated by our results. The largest magnitude 
of prediction is obtained in both settings with this approach. 
In addition, the most marked sensitivity to situational differences 
emerges from the achievement via conformity and the additive 
achievement composite variables.” Superiority of this approach 
reflects favorably on Gough’s use of what he calls “folk concepts.” 
These concepts deal with a person’s capacities for successful 
role enactment. As such, even though the prescriptions for 
successful role enactment may change markedly from one cultur- 
al setting to another, a person’s capacity for meeting the particu- 
lar requirements of a given setting remains as an influential 
aspect of his personality. In the present case, it is the capacity 
for achievement involving routinized conduct that meets explicit 
standards which appears most important. 

Our emphasis on role enactment capabilities complements 
Klinger and McNelly's (1969). These authors consider achieve- 
ment motivation an aspect of role enactment which, in turn, 
varies as a function of socioeconomic class. As no significant 
differences in mean personality scores existed in spite of more 
than negligible socioeconomic differences, we can claim that 
our results are free from a confounding Klinger and McNelly 
(1969) find often present in n Achievement studies. The person- 
ality or motivational variable achieves its predictive success by 
virtue of its covariation with socioeconomic status. It is also 
clear, incidentally, from the lack of mean differences on our 
personality-motivation variables that no interpretation involving 
“personality deficit” (Katz, 1969) need be entertained in explain- 
ing our results. 


?The counter-argument that these results reflect merely the superiority 
of the Gough measures rather than the adequacy of the Gough formulation 
must be mentioned; lacking other available measures, one can not test 
this argument empirically. 
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We do not have available in our study any independent 
measures of the classroom environmetts in which the academic 
performances occur. Such additional information, as available 
from other reports (e.g., Clark, 1965), does not contradict our 
interpretations. The hypotheses concerning this matter derived 
from our findings require and deserve further investigation. 
Domino’s study (1968) does constitute some evidence that, at 
least for the Gough measures, such independent evidence would 
be consistent. Our conclusion about the superiority of the Gough 
formulation thus must be restricted to its predictive power. 
The assumptions about the situational characteristics of the two 
settings made by the approaches compared here are at best 
only indirectly tested by our comparisons of the sensitivity of 
the formulations to context differences. On this point each for- 
mulation appears to have valuable insights to contribute. 

Rather than claim that a personality deficit exists in the inner 
city school, we conclude that the nature of the role demands 
transmitted to the student differ in that setting. A greater pre- 
mium is placed on what Gough calls “form maintaining” achieve- 
ment. Inspecting the description provided by Grough (1968) of 
the low achievement via conformity, low achievement via indepen- 
dence personality we note repeated emphasis on the disapproved 
conduct. Such individuals are “show-offs,” “careless,” “disorder- 
ly,” “irresponsible,” and “undependable.” Persons emitting be- 
haviors so described do not occur, our analyses suggest, with 
any greater frequency in the inner city school than in the subur- 


ban school. This behavior when it does occur in the inner 
city school, however, 


An interpretive thes 
that moral evaluation is being substituted for intellectual apprais- 
al in the grading Practices of the inner city school. 

Consistent with this claim is the extraordinarily large magni- 


the total variance in grade point a 
variables (much more than half, 


GPA variance) exceeds normal to be sure, of the reliable 
mal í кр 
research (Lavin, 1965). expectations for this kind of 


The results from the other formulations considered empiri- 
cally in this study also support the claim that moral evaluation 


verage with two personality 
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is supplanting the appraisal of intellective achievement. Consider 
the absence of a significant negative correlation between evalua- 
tive dependence and grade point average in the inner city school. 
In this setting, but not in the suburban school, a defensive 
need for evaluation approval does not interfere with academic 
achievement. In the Kogan-Wallach formulation a strong need 
for social approval, in conjunction with a fear of failure, distracts 
the person from the achievement task at hand. If the achieve- 
ment task at hand, however, is itself as much a matter of 
winning social approval as it is a matter of mastering the intellec- 
tual content of the curriculum, no interfering effect would be 
expected. 

In the analysis of fate control as a predictor of achievement 
in the suburban school we found that a sense of internal fate 
control provided a positive contribution to achievement only 
for individuals who were unusually low to begin with on this 
variable. By contrast in the inner city setting a linear relation 
with GPA obtains throughout the full range of locus of control 
variable. In the suburban setting cues regarding the skilled 
nature of the work are sufficiently clear so that fate control 
is inoperative. In the inner city school greater ambiguity exists 
concerning the skill vs. luck nature of the academic tasks at 
hand. Among factors contributing to this ambiguity might be 
the stress on good conduct as a frequently substituted incentive 
for a stress on more intellective achievement. 

Returning to our initial concern in this paper with develop- 
ing alternatives to the Atkinson-McClelland achievement motiva- 
tion theories, we may draw the following conclusions. For our 
samples, which differ markedly in socioeconomic status, no con- 
current differences in the personality attributes of the achievers 
themselves confound the distinct advantages of the Gough for- 
mulation. It may in fact be the overemphasis in the ghetto 
school on meeting prevailing moral norms that one be conscien- 
tious, diligent, ambitious, and planful that interferes with actual 
intellective achievement. The Horatio Alger myth in these con- 
texts may be a crippling myth. At least our analysis suggest 
that these values are more focal in the evaluation of achievement. 
It should then come as no surprise that when members of 
minority groups advance to colleges and universities, their high 
school grades are surprisingly weak (Thomas & Stanley, 1969) 
predictors of successful response to the new intellective chal- 
lenge. Grades from suburban schools are more successful. 
Knowledge of the situational incentives for high school achieve- 
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ment, as suggested by the Gough formulation, gives one pause 
in using high school grades as a replacement for standardized 
tests in the college admission of inner city ghetto students. 
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Fifty feminist (WL) and 50 control subjects were administered Rotter’s 
Internal-External scale and a series of questions concerning their 
backgrounds and their attitudes about and involvement in the 
women’s movement. Three dimensions emerged from a factor analy- 
sis of the I-E items: personal control, protestant ethic ideology, and 
feminist ideology. The WL subjects were more internal than the 
control subjects in their sense of personal control and more external 
in protestant ethic ideology (PEI) and feminist ideology. Externality 
on these two dimensions was shown to be related to involvement 
in the feminist movement. Rejection of PEI was accompanied by 
an increased sense of personal internality for the feminists. 


The women’s liberation movement is presently the most 
rapidly growing social movement in the United States. Around 
the country women of all ages, backgrounds, and life styles 
are forming collectives to discuss their mutual experiences, to 
study “female” issues, or to take action on a common problem. 
The question of why this resurgence of feminism now is an 
interesting but difficult one, and any theory which attempts 
to explain it will undoubtedly be a complicated, interdisciplinary 
account. In part though, it must interpret the social-psychological 
changes that are occurring in the minds of many women today. 
What it is that differentiates feminists from their sisters who 
accept the traditional female role? This is the question of major 
Concern to the present investigators. 

Since Rotter and his students introduced the concept of 
locus of control, it has been the subject of a wide variety of 
studies (Lefcourt, 1966; Rotter, 1966). Basically, internal control 
is defined as an individual's belief that reinforcements follow 
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or are contingent upon his own behavior; external control is 
one’s belief that reinforcements are controlled by forces outside 
himself, independent of his own actions. Although the early 
researchers spoke of the locus of control beliefs as a general 
personality dimension, later studies indicate a need for certain 
limitations (Crandall, Katkovsky, & Crandall, 1965; Hersch & 
Scheibe, 1967). An individual’s position on the locus of control 
continuum is only meaningful when considered relative to his 
life experience. 

Mirels (1970) has identified two factors within Rotter’s own 
measure of fate control: a belief concerning felt mastery over 
the course of one’s own life, and a belief concerning the exent 
to which an individual is deemed capable of exerting an impact 
on political institutions. He notes that none of the second items: 

: require the subject to consider luck as a concern relevant to 
a person's political or social effectiveness. . . . there exists the strong 
possibility that responses to these items are heavily contingent on 
the respondent's opinions about prevailing social institutions, opinions 
which may have little to do with the kind of personal fate control 
described by Factor 1. 


Mirels's second point is a particularly crucial one. It may 
explain, at least in 
locus of control is necessary today while Rotter's earlier attempt 
to break down the variable failed. Over the past decade students, 
and perhaps the 
concerned with the concept of control and simultaneously critical 
of societal institutions for limiting their control. Consider how 
quickly the Black Panther slogan, “Power to the People," became 
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(1969) have isolated four factors. They differentiate personal 
control (beliefs about one's own life) from control ideology (be- 
liefs about the culture at large), noting that it is the personal, 
not the ideological measure which is related to motivation and 
performance. The other two factors are belief in system modi- 
fiability and race ideology. The latter, comprised of racially 
relevant items added to Rotter's scale, was further differentiated 
into four dimensions, one of which, individual versus system 
blame, has been shown to be of special significance for under- 
standing participation in the civil rights movement and black 
militancy. While it is in no way related to traditional perfor- 
mance and aspiration criteria, it, unlike the personal control factor, 
is associated with aspiring to "white" jobs, with those blacks 
who blame the system rather than themselves indicating the 
higher aspirations. Readiness to engage in collective action and 
involvement in social action also appear to be positively related 
to system blame but not to the personal control variable. Gurin 
et al. conclude that with blacks it is the external rather than 
the internal orientation that is associated with the more effective, 
innovative behavior. 

Similar findings have been reported by a number of other 
investigators (Strickland, 1965; Marx, 1967; Lao, 1970; Forward 
& Williams, 1970), and indirect support has been demonstrated 
in several other recent studies of black ghetto populations (Petti- 
grew, 1967; Caplan & Paige, 1968; Caplan, 1970). Although 
Gurin et al. (1969) had predicted a tendency for black militants 
to reflect a low personal control and high system blame profile, 
the later Forward and Williams' (1970) data indicate that the 
prediction may have been premature. The more recent data 
and Caplan's (1970) review present the black militant as an 
individual high in personal internality and high in system blame. 

The present investigators are interested in possible similari- 
ties between the fate control profile of the black militant and 
that of the feminist. The study presented here constitutes an 
attempt to replicate the findings of Gurin et al. (1969) and of 
Forward and Williams (1970) on a female population. 

There is remarkably little psychological literature whatsoever 
on feminists: Indeed, we know very little at all about women, 
relative to what we know of men. However, a study of Bennett 
and Cohen (1959) provides several clues as to how locus of 
control variables may vary in meaning from men to women. 
Bennett and Cohen asked 1300 people about their self-concepts, 
motives, and values. They found: 
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Masculine thinking is oriented more in terms of the self (self-orienta- 
tion) while female thinking is oriented more in terms of the environ- 
ment (environmental orientation). Masculine thinking anticipates 
rewards and punishments determined more as a result of the adequa- 
cy or inadequacy of the self (self-destruction) while feminine thinking 
anticipates rewards and punishments more as a result of friendship 
(love) or hostility of the environment (environmental determination). 
This study and other reports on the confusing results of inves- 
tigations involving female achievement (Wallin, 1950; Weiss, 
1962; Bieliauskas, 1965; Horner, 1968) indicate, at least indirect- 
ly, that we might expect women to be more external in their 
orientation than men. Such a notion is also consistent with 
the traditional concepts of women as passive and dependent 
and of men as aggressive and assertive. However, in his 1966 
review Rotter reports that generally there are no sex differences 
in fate control scores. 

It is possible to speculate post hoc as to why women have 
not, as might be expected, scored more externally than men. 
As Rotter (1966) has shown, “externals” conform more and 
are more easily persuaded than “internals.” It may be the case 
then that women who are really external in orientation accept 
the protestant ethic and consequently respond in an internal 
direction on many of Rotter’s items not because in their own 
lives reinforcements have been contingent upon their own ac- 
tions, but because they were socialized into believing that hard 
work was the road to success. If this were true, we might 
predict that women, like blacks (Gurin et al., 1969) would be 
more internal in response to general I-E questions than in 
selena to the personal items. On the latter items they may 
bah PM ig Lu ш te out any difference be- 
is impossible to tell frit di à 1i Mei tinae i 
vee HERI sc earlier data whether or not women 
items. Hwee a stud Ma E C ribus ГЕ 
such ЧЕКЕ Bê de Lin "8 4 acDonald (197 1) suggests that 
Rotter's internality and e d ee aoc ince 
men, but no relationshi chiedi (hi oasis аня ti 

iens Hypothes darin the two variables for women. 
a unitary personality dimensi " ари вава 
as with blacks, there are ете ЫЕ ен ia дай 
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no predictions about a randomly selected group of college 
women were made, it was hypothesized that relative to the 
controls, a group of feminists would be more internal in their 
own lives yet more external in their control ideologies and 
more critical of the System as responsible for women’s inferior 
status in our society. 

In the literature there are examples of the hypothesized off- 
quadrant profile. Running through the biographies and autobio- 
graphies of early feminist leaders (Blackwell, 1930; Leitz, 1959; 
Wise, 1960; Stanton, 1898; Stanton & Blatch, 1922) are themes 
of strong faith in these women’s own ability to achieve their goals 
and an equally powerful belief that societal attitudes and laws 
oppressed women. These notions are echoed throughout much 
of the women’s liberation literature (see de Beauvoir, 1953; Frie- 
dan, 1963; Millett, 1970; Firestone, 1970; Morgan, 1970; Fire- 
stone & Koedt, 1971; Thompson, 1970). The following two 
quotes, the first from an article by J. Gardener (in Firestone, 
1970) and the second a statement by the Radicalesbians (1970) 
are representative. 

One important task of our movement is to make it come clear to 
ourselves and to all women that our low social, economic, and sexual 
status results not from any natural inferiortiy, but from actual recogniz- 
able, analyzable oppression. 

It is the primacy of women relating to women, of women creating 
a new consciousness of and with each other which is at the heart 
of women’s liberation and the basis for the cultural revolution. To- 
gether we must find, reinforce and validate our authentic selves. As 
we do this, we confirm in each other that sense of pride and strength, 
the divisive barriers begin to melt, we feel this growing solidarity with 
our sisters. We see ourselves as prime, find our centers inside of 
ourselves. We find receding the sense of alienation, of being cut off, 
of being behind a locked window, of being unable to get out what 
we know is inside. We feel a real-ness, feel at last we are coinciding 
with ourselves. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


The experimental group or women’s liberation (WL) group 
was comprised of 50 women who were active in feminist organiza- 
tions at a large eastern university. All the women in this sample 
were students, recent graduates, or drop-outs. The control group 
consisted of 46 students and four recent graduates. Most of their 
names were obtained by randomly selecting women from the 
Student Directory. An attempt was made to include an equal 
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number of women from each year, college, and type of living 
facility; however, freshmen were underrepresented. 


Procedure 


Each subject was first contacted by telephone and asked to 
participate in a study on activist and nonactivist women. She was 
asked to come into the senior investigator’s office. There she 
was given a ten-page questionnaire and asked to fill it out as 
rapidly as possible. Most of the women finished within 30 minutes. 
In most cases two or three women were administered the question- 
naire simultaneously. 

The questionnaire consisted of two pages of background ma- 
terial, followed by Rotter’s (1966) I-E scale. Interspersed with 
Rotter's items were 17 feminist ideology items devised by the 
investigators. These were modelled after the racial items used 
by Gurin etal. (1969). The next part of the questionnaire included 
24 of the 35 items in the Crowne-Marlowe Social Desirability 
scale (1960). Nine items, some of which were inappropriate for 
the samples, were deleted because of time limitations. The final 
section contained questions about women’s liberation. 


REsuLts 
Background Information 


There were no differences between the WL subjects and 
the controls in terms of age, where they had lived most of their 
lives, Socioeconomic status, family’s religion and degree of religio- 
sity, year in college and major, scholastic aptitude (SAT) scores, 
marital status, or plans for graduate school. The groups were 


меу on what could have been a number of confounding 


А principle components factor analysis followed by а varimax 
rotation revealed three distinct [ЧА which аге Ah similar 
p reg of the dimensions isolated by Gurin et al. (1969). The 
ie of thet feminist ideology (FI), was comprised of 13 of 
the 17 items which were added by the present investigators, two 
of Rotter 5 fillers, апа опе general item. The second factor is 
analogous in several ways to Gurin et al.'s personal control (PC) 
and shall be referred to by that name. We have labelled Factor 
III “protestant ethic ideology” (PEI). Endorsement of these items 
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in the internal direction is tantamount to endorsing the view 
that one's own efforts are responsible for one's success or failure.? 


Comparison of the Women's Liberation and the Control Groups 


The breakdown of scores on each factor for the WL and 
control groups is presented in Table 1. While the difference on 
the FI factor is essentially a confirmation of the adequacy of 
our separation of the two groups, the results with the other two 
factors are particularly informative. PC items by themselves do 
not differentiate the two groups, PEI items do. The data in Table 


2 amplify this finding by showing an interaction between these 


"TABLE 1 
FACTOR SCORES FOR THE WOMEN'S LIBERATION SUBJECTS AND THE CONTROLS 
Factors 
1 п ш 
Protestant 
Feminist Personal Ethic 


Ideology Control Ideology 


Women's Liberation Subjects (N = 50) 


mean 14.00 4.88 6.28 

standard deviation 1.98 2.90 2.20 
Control Subjects (N = 50) 

mean 7.98 5.60 4.86 

standard deviation 3.82 2.90 2.30 

t (for scores adjusted to 

equivalent scales) 11.00* 1.20 3.10* 
*р< .01 
TABLE 2 


NUMBER or SUBJECTS IN Each GROUP IN EACH PERSONAL ConTROL-PROTESTANT ETHIC 
IDEOLOGY CATEGORY 


Protestant Ethic Ideology 
I E 


1 9 WL Ss 18 WL Ss 
18 controls 4 controls 
Personal 
Control 
E 4 WL Ss 19 WL Ss 
12 controls 16 controls 


two factors. Feminists who reject the Protestant Ethic are more 
likely to be personally internal than personally cxternal. The x? 
value with Yates correction for continuity is 3.90 (р < .05). Median 


2A six-page table of the items which comprise each factor and their 
factor loadings can be obtained from the senior author. 
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splits on the items defining the PC and PEI factors provided 
the classifications for these analyses. 


Other Differences 


Our two groups differed in the number of I-E items left 
blank or modified; the WL subjects modified significantly more 
(F = 3.75, p < .05). The WL subjects also expressed verbally 
much more conflict over having to make a choice between two 
extremes. Analysis of where the blanks and modifications oc- 
curred provides some insight into the specific nature of this con- 
flict. WL subjects who scored as “internal” (using modified items) 
on the PC items made more modifications or omissions than 
feminists scoring as “external” (F = 4.50, p < .05). The reverse 
pattern occurred on PEI items: Women scoring as "external" 
made more omissions and modifications on these items than did 
persons expressing a protestant ethic ideology (Е = 5.70, p < 
:05). There were no differences for the controls in terms of which 
items they modified or omitted. 

А further contrast between these groups was detected in 
their future time orientations. The two groups differed signifi- 
cantly in terms of what they believed the future held in store 
for them. Responses to two questions—“What do you think will 
be the three most important events in your future?” and “What 
do you think you will be doing ten years from now?”—were coded 
for traditionality” of the behavior indicated. Answers reflecting 
a traditional feminine role or the Possibility of such received 
a score of one—for example, “getting engaged,” “having a baby,” 
and raising a family” each received one point; responses such 
pe i thas шш їпа orem and "making revolu- 

zero. Out of a possil trols 
averaged 1.94 and the WL subjects 034 visi bd ope 


Predictions from the Reformulated Concepts 


The value of multidi i 
ultimately come from dn m 


тше & 
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was a tendency (p < .06) for an interactional effect for personal 
internality-ideological externality and attitudes about women’s lib- 
eration. 


Discussion 


A number of the original predictions were supported. Evi- 
dence for the validity of a self-other distinction similar to that 
which Gurin et al. (1969) made was provided by the factor analy- 
sis. The first of the factors isolated, FI, allows for a straightfor- 
ward assessment of one's position on women's liberation. The 
PC factor involves two different types of items, some dealing 
with day-to-day living and others with politics and world affairs. 
We should note that these types of items appeared as distinct 
factors in a study by Mirels (1970), using only Rotter's items 
and a sample unselected for political participation. Keniston 
(1968) has remarked that, in the case of young radicals, personal 
problems and solutions are very much related to the larger world 
scene; their personalities seem to be fused with their politics. 
The situation may well be similar with our feminists who devote 
зо much time and energy to their causes. It is not surprising 
then that four of the items with general stems that fell in Factor 
Il dealt with world affairs. And it is not incorrect to call this 
a personal control factor. The third factor corresponded rather 
closely with its Gurin counterpart. However, the label "control 
ideology" was rejected in favor of the protestant ethic ideology. 
Most of the items in the factor are concerned with the nature 
of rewards in our society. They are similar in this way to what 
Mirels and Garrett (1971) suggest is a protestant ethic personality 
variable. 

As hypothesized, the WL group was relatively more internal 
along the second dimension (PC) than on the other two. Also, 
they were more external on the ideological measures than were 
their controls. However, this distinction was less important for 
the latter, 68% of whom scored consistently internal or external 
across all factors, and for whom the three factors were positively 
correlated. It was suggested in the introduction that previously 
obtained I-E scores may have been weighted in the direction 
of internality, that аз а result of over-socialization, women endorse 
the protestant ethic despite its failure to have worked in their 
own lives. This would mean that they would be more internal 
in their PEI and FI scores than on the personal level. There 
was a tendency for this to be the case in the control group: 
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12 of these subjects did manifest a personally external, ideologi- 
cally internal profile. However, it must be noted that the average 
total score for the 23 regular I-E items was 12.8; this represents 
a much more external orientation than previously reported norms 
(Rotter, 1966). This may indicate that college women are becom- 
ing more aware of the external restrictions placed on their oppor- 
tunities. This notion is supported by the positive correlation found 
for the controls between age and belief that women are economi- 
cally and socially discriminated against more than blacks. Older 
women may well have faced more discrimination in their own 
ives. 

As we have seen, the FI and PEI scores appear to be good 
indicators of commitment, in an attitudinal sense for the controls 
and both attitudinally and behaviorally for the feminists, to the 
goals of the women’s movement. However, several other variables 
also merged as good predictors of involvement in the movement. 
The first of these, the number of traditionally female role 
responses given when asked about one’s future, was negatively 
correlated with FI score. This is similar to the Gurin et al. (1969) 
finding of a negative correlation between race ideology and non- 
traditionality of occupational aspiration for blacks. Just as blacks 
who blame the system aspire to traditionally nonblack professions, 
women who blame the system aspire to less typically feminine 
E 1e., writing a book, teaching in a university, working politi- 

$ Personal feeling about bisexuality was another variable which 
discriminated between the two groups of subjects (t = 9.0, p 
т the Feminists felt much more positive about bisexuality than 
Fe a many of the former having reported personal homo- 
relations. But it does not appear to be the case that these 

E и predominantly homosexual before becoming іп- 
had tes Aes ihre of the respondents indicated that only recently 
in са h whi enough to express homosexual desires. Others 
that while they as individuals had not yet overcome 

personal hang-ups, they felt that bisexuality was “natural”. These 


results seem consistent with the h 1 
identity under study by Laws?, еи 


The final and perhaps most su: 
highly correlated with involvement 
amount of conflict experienced in fi 


rprising variable which was 
in the movement was the 
lling out Rotter's scale, ex- 


3 Personal communication, J. L. Laws, 1971. 
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pressed by both the number of blanks left and the number 
"of stems which were in some way modified. It appears significant 
that the feminists were more conflicted over PC items than 
other items. There were no differences in the amount of conflict 
across factors for the controls, who also demonstrated less overall 
conflict. This unobtrusive behavioral measure may reflect a con- 
cern within the women’s liberationist over questions about the 
nature of control in her own life. This result argues against 
the skeptical claim that we only measured self-reported attitudes 
that had no consistent relations with actual behavior. 

The simple fact that so much conflict was expressed suggests 
several points. Most obvious is the need to revise Rotter’s scale 
in such a manner that all of the items are meaningful for 
the sample studied. Possibly a number of different scales are 
required to study different populations. The FI items were 
added to the present study to allow for a measure of attitudes 
especially relevant for women. Nevertheless, many of the subjects 
expressed difficulty in relating to the other items. One major 
problem seemed to be the inability to choose between two stems 
when a woman felt both were equally true or false. Many subjects 
objected to the categorical nature of the items. Furthermore, 
several of the feminists had difficulty with items concerning 
worldly success and leadership. 

A final problem involves the difficulty for the investigator 
in interpreting the distinction within a external control orienta- 
tion between what is left up to chance and what is the conse- 
quence of institutional control. Yet, as previous researchers 
(Crandall et al., 1965; Gurin et al., 1969) note, this distinction 
may be crucial. The feminist who blames sexism on socialization 
techniques, laws, and mores says something very different from 
the individual who believes that accidental happenings influence 
most events or that God has predestined each one of us. And 
presumably what she is saying is not only more realistic but 
also more optimistic since she believes that people can change. 
Such an expectancy was expressed in a number of the feminists’ 
responses. 

Also of interest is the question of what this test-taking 
conflict implies about the fate control variable itself. It could 
be argued quite plausibly that it reflects a high degree of internal- 
ity (the subject was exerting her influence over the items, exact- 
ing great precision in her answers) or of externality (the subject 
could not admit straightforwardly that she believed rein- 
forcements were indeed contingent upon one’s behavior). It 
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appears more likely from our data that neither interpretation 
is correct; rather, test-taking conflict is related to both personal 
internality and ideological externality. The former relationship 
is supported by the positive .46 correlation for feminists between 
the amount of I-E conflict expressed and the internality of 
the PC score. This conflict data may support the importance 
of the high PC-low PEI configuration in a manner that was 
impossible for the simply tabulated I-E responses themselves 
to have done. 

The data from the two-way analysis of variance calculations 
might have yielded more interactions between PC and PEI. 
In judging why these interactions did not appear, we must 
consider the significance of the fact that certain subjects ex- 
pressed so much conflict in answering the I-E items. Because 
these items tended to be the PC and PEI items for the feminists, 
the covariance between these two scores was no doubt restricted 
in range. Such restriction was more often true of the WL subjects 
than of the controls. Another factor could help account for 
the initial confirmation of the off-quadrant hypothesis and its 
relegation to marginal significance in our subsequent analysis. 
Participation m an organized movement itself may be more 
liberating. This participation encourages the coexistence of per- 
sonal internality with culturally-defined externality. Our analysis 
focused on the off-quadrant profile for nonmovement women 
as well as active feminists. It may also be the case that the 
реке profile is most representative of extremely devoted, 
‘ong term members of the women’s liberation movement, as 


rie oed predicted outcomes than were indicated by PC-PEI 
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coming. In this way, they provide support for Caplan and Paige's 
(1968) notion that blocked opportunity serves as one important 
cause for involvement in militant political activity. Their attitudes 
are, of course, shared by many nonmovement women. The 
difference is that the feminist believes that these forces can 
be overcome through collective, social action while the nonactivist 
either believes that a personal approach is better or that the 
problem is insoluble. Although it is not clear from our data, 
we might predict that this belief in the modifiability of laws 
and attitudes grows with experience in the women's liberation 
movement. 

For the purpose of theory and future research the question 
as to whether the off-quadrant profile precedes involvement 
in the women's movement or is the product of it seems crucial. 
It is clear that the feminist philosophy reinforces a conflicted 
sense of fate control However, common sense suggests that 
a woman must feel some degree of externality in terms of 
what she perceives as а female's status in our society before 
she would join a movement which espouses the goals of women's 
liberation. Yet she must have previously experienced a contin- 
gency between her own efforts and desired rewards or she 
would not expect anything could be accomplished. (There is, 
in fact, evidence that internals are more apt to become involved 
in social action—Rotter, 1966.) Indeed it may well be that the 
process of differentiating and sharpening the dimensions this 
study found within fate control is what radicalization for women 
in this culture means. 
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This study of student political orientations treats attitudes and acti- 
vism as concerns Aag empirically independent, does not confound 
demographic varia in subject EP , and focuses on 
the dimensions of activism and attitudes and not Lope on 
left activists, Yale freshmen (N = 164) were classi into four 
ideology groupings and two levels of activism. Patterns of socialization 
and personality correlates of activism and are presented 
and related to earlier studies, The absence of s t interactions 
and the concordance of some correlates of activism and ideology 
are discussed. 


The emergence of American college students from the 
apathy of the 1950s into the political and social activism of 
the decade of protest has been the subject of large amounts 
of speculation and has precipitated a growing body of empirical 
literature on students defined, in ways, as the "student 
left.” Active political involvement of youth was noted during 
the early 1 , but the Free Speech Movement (FSM) at Berke- 


of activism from the ghetto and the South to the college campus, 
and challenged the prediction that students "will assure a highly 
stable political and social order, for few . . . will be enough 
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studies (see McCormack, 1969), many studies were added con- 
cerned primarily with those arrested at FSM incidents. As protest 
has involved an increasing number of students and campuses, 
a broad body of empirical studies on socio-political activism 
has provided a consistent picture of student activists in a variety 
of contexts. This literature is surveyed in several comprehensive 
review articles, including Keniston (1967), Lipset (1968), and 
Hampden-Turner (1970). 

Block, Haan, and Smith (1969) argue that the results of 
the published studies show that radical student activists, when 
compared with their peers, have many differentiating charac- 
teristics. Activists tend to come from an advantaged stratum 
of society; their parents are likely to be politically liberal and 
involved, and to favor child-rearing practices that are more 
“open-democratic” and less “authoritarian-structured.” In terms 
of personality characteristics, radical activists are argued to be 
distinguished by values including romanticism, esthetic and 
emotional sensitivity, intellectualism, and humanitarianism. They 
аге seen as stressing sensitivity, empathy, openness, and honesty 
in their relationships; and as being psychologically healthier 
and lower in their need for social acceptance than other students. 
These findings have led to descriptions of radical activists in 
terms of the retreat of the protestant ethic. 

While the consistency of these findings has been used to 
argue their validity, several researchers (Lipset, 1968; Cowdry, 


and popular discussio 
of this issue. 
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The several probl: 
date which seem critical 1 


groups, and (c) an overemph; 
members of extreme groups, 
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relate findings to the general social-psychological dimensions 
of activism and belief. 


Demographic Control 


Inattention to the possible confounding effects of demogra- 
phic variables in studies of student activism led Lipset (1968) 
to argue that attempts to relate activism and parental socialization 
practices are unconvincing because studies do not hold constant 
the sociological and politically relevant factors in the back- 
grounds of the students. Correlations between family, socializa- 
tion, or personality variables under consideration and demogra- 
phic differences among groups confound understanding of fac- 
tors which play an independent role in shaping the political stances 
of students. This problem has led to an emphasis (Block et 
al., 1969) on the necessity of controlling for such differences 
before relating socialization and personality variables to student 
activism and political belief. 


Confounding of Activism and Belief 


The general dimensions of political action and attitude are 
conceptually independent. Individuals with any ideological posi- 
tion may be active or inactive towards the realization of goals. 
This distinction, while applied primarily to students with left 
ideology, is relevant to the entire political spectrum. A frame- 
work for the separate analysis of attitudes and activism was 
articulated by Block, Haan, and Smith (1967), but much of the 
research continues to confound the two. Recent studies which 
separated political ideology and activism (Cowdry, Keniston, & 
Cabin, 1970; Kerpelman, 1969; Silvern & Nakamura, 1971) 
have suggested that variables found consistently in earlier re- 
search to be attributes of radical activists are instead characteristic 
of all students who act on their political beliefs. 

Theory and research argue that the two dimensions be 
“unconfounded” in order to further understanding of the dis- 
tinctive correlates of student ideology and activism, or specific 
combinations of the two. ; 

This behavior-belief confound complicates comparison 
group and sampling issues. Studies comparing radical activists 
to any other single control group cannot provide the minimally 
necessary comparisons with left nonactivists and other activists. 
A common strategy has been to define students simultaneously 
as both radical and activist by a specific political action or activity. 
Attitudinal rather than behavioral measures of political ideology 
facilitate the separation of activism and attitudes. 
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The sampling definition of student political activism has 
usually been the performance of specific political acts, including 
organization membership. While participation in a single activity 
is associated with similar political activity (Block et al., 1969), 
such participations present problems as an indicator of general- 
ized activism. Appropriate and common socio-political acts differ 
with the ideology of the student. Checklists combining clusters 
of activities are broader, but most activities typify left activists 
(Haan, Smith, & Block, 1968; Silvern & Nakamura, 1971). To 
examine the separate correlates of activism and belief, a measure 
of general sociopolitical activism which is both conceptually and 
empirically independent of political attitudes must be used. 


Focus 


A final problem with much of the research to date is the 
emphasis on the characteristics of members of the political ex- 
tremes, with studies of leftists more common than those of right- 
ists. This seems a result both of the convenience of sampling 
such students and of an attempt to understand campus protest 
by examining the participants. But this concentration has hin- 
dered the development of a broader view of the distinctive corre- 
lates of political behavior and political beliefs over an entire range 
of each. If this literature is to make a contribution to a general 
understanding of the antecedents and correlates of student politi- 
cal orientations, it must move from a concern with the charac- 
teristics of specific groups at specific times to a concern with 
the dimensions of political belief and political activism. 


METHOD 


_ This paper presents the results of the first stage of a longitu- 
dinal panel study designed to examine the Merl dica of 
political development in college. Analysis is directed at an exami- 
nation of correlates of activism and ideology with particular 
attention to the shortcomings outlined above. 


Sample 


Students differing in ideology and activism were drawn 
from the same population, a sample of college freshmen. Four 
hundred freshmen were randomly selected from a class of 1250 
students and were mailed questionnaires early in the fall of 
1969. The cover letter discussed the general interests of the 
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research and invited students to participate. Several steps were 
taken to insure anonymity and confidentiality. After one follow- 
up letter, the response rate was 55%—216 respondents from 
395 contacted students. Respondents did not differ from 
nonrespondents on urban-rural residence, private-public high 
school, geographical region of home, or race. On the demogra- 
phic information collected, the sample corresponds to known 
characteristics of student bodies of the sampled college. 

Data from women and nonwhites have been excluded, for 
both the practical concern of comparability to other research 
and because political activity and its correlates seem different 
for blacks and females than for white males (Lipset, 1968; 
Thomas, 1971). The analysis is based on returns from 164 
white, college males. 


The Questionnaire 


The research was conducted using a self-administered ques- 
tionnaire containing about 400 items and taking about one hour 
to complete. Items using similar response scales were mixed 
together. Most items were statements of a political belief or 
a personal description to which respondents indicated their 
agreement-disagreement on a 7-point Likert scale. Political items 
surveyed attitudes about international, national, and campus 
situations, covering a range of political and social issues. (The 
main variable used to classify students' political attitudes was 
composed primarily of items of this sort.) Attitudes about issues 
directly relevant to the university were included as premeasures 
in the event of a campus confrontation. Other political items 
included the New Left scale (Christie, Friedman, & Ross, 1969), 
designed to distinguish this ideology from others, and items 
from an alienation measure (Gould, 1964), selected to measure 
feelings of political isolation, powerlessness, and distrust. — 

Students responded to a number of sociodemographic items, 
including birth order, home town, number of siblings, parental 
education, occupation, political preference, and religion. Current 
and past family emotional and socialization climate was assessed 
with items about general and political conflict with parents, 
style of family decision making, and discipline. E. 

Personality measures included a version of the Machiavel- 
lianism (Mach IV) scale (Christie & Geis, 1970) designed to 
measure an interpersonal manipulative orientation, à shortened 
version of the social desirability (SD) scale (Crowne & Marlowe, 
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1964) designed to measure need for social approval, and a 
number of individual self-descriptions. Students also responded 
to adjective checklists describing both self and ideal self. The 
42 adjectives, drawn from significant results of previous research 
or for independent theoretical interest, were rated on four-point 
scales. 

For ease of analysis, responses to the self-description check- 
list were submitted to a principal components factor analysis 
and were rotated to a varimax solution to form five unidimen- 
sional adjective scales, which included 31 of 42 adjectives. These 
factor scale scores were used in the analysis. The scales, named 
for the two highest loading adjectives, are: different-independent 
(different, independent, nonconformist, rebellious, perceptive, 
special, individualistic, and not conventional); practical-convention- 
al (practical, conventional, orderly, responsible, foresightful, 
ambitious, and self-controlled); loving-humanistic (loving, human- 
istic, altruistic, aesthetic, empathic, and idealistic); action oriented- 
impulsive (action oriented, impulsive, competitive, not reserved, 
and masculine); and skeptical-moody (skeptical, moody, doubting, 
aloof, restless, and critical). The scale scores for the ideal self 
checklists were constructed using the same groupings. 

. The questionnaire also included several groups of items 
directed at areas not relevant to this paper. 


Student Classificatory Variables 


Political belief. Classifying students in terms of political belief 
requires a contemporary measure of political attitudes. In order 


to generate a suitable scale, responses to all political items in 


py questionnaire were submitted to a principal components 
actor analysis and a varimax rotation. Responses to the SD 


included for the purpose of 
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Items with highest loadings (= .400) on the first, liberal-con- 
servative factor and without high loadings on other factors were 
selected for a Left-Right Ideology scale. Items dealing with 
specific campus issues were omitted. The scale has nine items 
scored such that agreement indicated support of liberal or radical 
goals or positions—including immediate withdrawal from Viet- 
nam, legalization of marijuana, and support for SDS goals, 
the UN, women’s rights, and the legitimacy of building occupa- 
tions. The other items with agreement scored as liberal covered 
general ideological stances typified as liberal rather than conser- 
vative. Six items where agreement was scored as conservative 
stated conservative positions on the same issues, or “conservative 
ideology.” High loading items (with scoring direction in paren- 
theses) included: 

Law and order must be maintained. (=) 

America may not be a perfect society, but it has brought us as 
close as possible to one. (—) 

Immediate, unilateral withdrawal from Vietnam is preferable to slow, 
unsure withdrawal. (+) 

The "blame" for problems like poverty and unemployment lies 
beyond the control of those most affected. (+) 

Students were divided into quartiles (conservative, moderate, 
liberal, and radical) on the basis of mean scores on the Ideology 
scale. The concurrent validity of this scale is high; it correlates 
significantly (r — .70, p « .001) with a student's self-description 
of his political belief, given a forced-choice question with the 
five responses: very conservative, conservative, moderate, liberal, 
and radical. To assess significant differences among our four 
groupings, data were analyzed using a Neuman-Kuels procedure 
for significant differences between means. Each of the four 
quartiles differs significantly from all others—with the expected 
orderings—on the self-label, the New Left score, the alienation 
items, and two items of political self-comparison to other fresh- 
men. 
Political activism. The measure of political activism used 
in this study is a student's global estimate of the extent of 
his high school political activism. On a forced-choice question, 
corresponding to a five-point scale, respondents indicated the 
extent of their socio-political activity as very inactive, somewhat 
inactive, average, somewhat active, or very active. The sample 
was divided at the median; inactivists were defined as those 
who described themselves as average or somewhat or very inac- 
tive; activists were defined as those who described themselves 
as either somewhat or very active. 
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While this criterion for activism shares all of the problems 
of subjective self-report data, it does have some benefits. A 
student's own assessment of his activism applies equally to acti- © 
vists of the left or right, since it it can be based on political ` 
behaviors appropriate to any given ideology. Further, a student; 
comparing his political activism to his peers or any relevant 
groups, can take into account both the subjective quality and 
commitment of political behavior, as well as the quantity. 

Our measure of activism is thus a single item, retrospective, 
global, self-report. We considered as activists students who report- 
ed themselves to be politically and socially active in high school. 
We have examined the demographic, familial, and personality 
correlates of this claimed activism. In terms of construct validity, 
the self-report measure of activism is associated with two items 
describing the student's political interest: “political issues interest 
me a lot," and "social issues interest me a lot." Activist students 
were significantly more likely in high school to have participated 
in school governments, to have signed petitions, and to have 
taken part in demonstrations. Activists and inactivists are equally 
likely to have tutored. Activist students describe themselves as 
significantly more action-oriented on the adjective checklist than 
do|inactivist students; they are also more likely to report that 


their parents are concerned with and interested in political and 
social issues. 


Analysis 


Students were classified on a dimension of political belief 
according to their ‘Score on the Left-Right Ideology scale and 
on activism according to self-reported activism in high school. 
The basic model used for data analysis was a two-way analysis 
of variance with four levels of political belief and with two 
levels of political activism. It was chosen to allow examination 
of both the separate correlates of activism and belief, and 


the number and patterns of significant interaction effects involv- 


ing radical activists. The eight subj i : i 
aiat (RA, ae ight subject groupings are: radical 


ivi radical inactivist (RI, n = iber: 
activist (LA, n = 26), liberal inactivist ut n - таи 
activist (МА, п = 16), moderate inactivist (MI, n = 24) conserva- 
tive activist (CA, nom 18), and conservative inactivist (CI, n 
= 23). The two dimensions of political activism and belief are 
essentially uncorrelated (r = .09). 
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RESULTS AND Discussion 


| Although all analyses are based on four levels of political 

| »f belief, results are often presented as a dichotomy between leftists 
(radicals and liberals) and rightists (moderates and conservatives). 
Most of the correlates of political ideology show linear trends 
across the groups. 


Demography 

In contrast to previous studies, this study found no de- 
mographic variables which distinguish groups of students differ- 
ing on ideology or activism. The eight groups do not differ 
significantly on fathers’ occupational status, fathers’ or mothers’ 
education, parents’ religious preference, size of the student's 
home town, number of his siblings, or his birth order. 

This finding is most likely a function of the homogeneity 
of the sampled population; Cowdry, Keniston, and Cabin (1970) 
report similar results for the same college. Dunlap (1970) sug- 
gests another account: As protest spreads, activists are more 
likely drawn from broader segments of the population, and 
demographic characteristics distinguishing early participants may 
no longer do so. 

Whatever the cause, the lack of association of political belief 
and activism with demographic variables provides an automatic 
control: Socialization and personality differences among ideologi- 
cal and activist groups cannot be easily attributed to prior de- 
mographic differences. 


Correlates of Political Ideology 

Socialization and political climate. Two contrasting hypotheses 
have been used to explain the relationship of a person’s political 
beliefs and his interactions with his parents. The socialization 
hypothesis stresses continuity between parent and child. It asserts 
that radical students have parents who are more liberal and 
less committed to traditional American values than the general 
population, while conservative activists have parents who are 
conservative and committed (Flacks, 1967; Dunlap, 1970). Em- 
pirical support for this position has been consistent. The genera- 
tional conflict hypothesis (Feuer, 1969) stresses discontinuity, 
at least for radical activists, who are argued to be transforming 
rebellion against parental authority into political rebellion. This 
hypothesis has not generally been applied to rightist activists. 
Until recently (Dunlap, 1970), few findings have supported this 
understanding. 
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Our results present data to support both hypotheses. As 
seen in Table 1, a strong relationship exists between student 
political ideology and parental political beliefs, assuming (rea- 
sonably) that Democrats are generally more liberal than Republi- 
cans. This holds for both fathers’ and mothers’ party preference. 

However, other data can be interpreted to support the 
generational conflict hypothesis. For both activist and inactivist 
groups, leftists report significantly more conflict with their 
parents than do rightists. This is consistent over all seven items 
included to assess personal and political conflict. In terms of 
personal conflict, leftists report more frequent disagreement 
with parents, more conflict and anger in their relationship with 
their fathers, and more emotional distance from their father 
than do rightists. On political conflict, leftists report greater 
disagreement with parental political opinions, greater agreement 
that their fathers' generation failed the world, less similarity 
between their own and their parents' political orientations, and 
less influence by their fathers on their personal development 
and political beliefs. The three items which do not show a 
monotonic trend for all groups show slight reversals for the 
moderate and liberal groups. 

‚‚ No differences among ideological groups in reported conflict 
with friends were found, in response to items about disagreement 
with friends and friends' influence on political beliefs and per- 
sonal development. The conflict and disagreement that leftists 
report seem specific to their relationship with their parents, 
not part of a wider pattern of interpersonal conflict. 


(Block et al., 1969; Thomas, 1971) h. ili 
pesce des M es ) have concluded that families 


activis | mocratic and 1551 ing- 
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Personality and values. It is helpful to describe personality 
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open to new experiences. This helps interpret previous findings 
that students who oppose radical political activity on campus 
are overly drawn from courses of study which reflect early 
commitment to occupational goals. 

Leftists seem to hold an alternative value or personality 
system, describing themselves as more loving-humanistic than 
rightists on both the self and the ideal self checklists. These 
scales emphasize emotional and aesthetic sensitivity, altruism, 
and idealism. The emphasis of leftists on humanism and idealism 
and rightists on stability and responsibility is consistent with 
earlier research (Block et al., 1967; Flacks, 1967). 

The different-independent scale also differentiates among po- 
litical ideological groups. Leftists report a greater sense of being 
and wanting to be different from and set apart from others, 
describing both themselves and their ideal selves as more dif- 
ferent-independent than rightists do. They also agree more than 
rightists that they are and wish to be different from the average 
American and the average Yale freshman. This might be expect- 
ed from the leftists’ relative nonacceptance of traditional insti- 
tutions and their greater sense of political alienation. 

Finally, while the ideological groups do not differ by paren- 
tal religious preference, they do in terms of their own prefer- 
ence. Radicals and liberals, more than moderates and conserva- 
tives, describe themselves as having no religion or as not caring 
about religion (x? = 7.6, p < .01). 


Correlates of Political Activism 

Socialization and political climate. If we apply the political 
socialization and the generational conflict hypotheses to the area 
of student activism, our data support the socialization model 
which predicts continuity from parent to child (see Table 1). 
Student political activism is associated with the importance of 
political concerns to the parents and their involvement in socio- 
political issues, and with the frequency of family discussions 
of political issues. 

P These results support the findings of Thomas (1971) that 
parents’ dedication to political and social causes was, for leftists, 
strongly associated with the student's activism. Thomas’s failure 
to find similar continuity for conservative students seems to 
result from his use of a criterion of student activism appropriate 
only to leftists. : " 

Personality and values. In terms o 
activism and ае items and scales (Table 1), 


f the relationship between 
political 
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activists describe themselves as more loving-humanistic than do 
inactivists, and as more different-independent on both the self 
and the ideal self-descriptions. Simlarly, activists disagree more 
with the item “I often wish I were more like everyone else 
I know.” 

Activists describe themselves as significantly more informed 
than inactivists, and, on the checklist scale, as more action oriented- 
impulsive than inactivists. These findings offer additional support 
for the criterion of activism used. 

An unexpected finding is that activists score lower than 
inactivists on the Machiayellianism scale, which measures a ma- 
nipulative interpersonal orientation. In addition, activists de- 
scribe themselves as more moral than inactivists. A second un- 
expected finding is that activists have a lower self-ideal-self- 
discrepancy than inactivists. The absolute differences between 
the self and ideal-self-descriptions, summed over the five scales, 
is significantly smaller for activists. Rogers (1951) considers high 
self-ideal discrepancy as an index of maladjustment; by his rea- 
soning, activists are psychologically healthier than inactivists. 
Block and Thomas (1955), on the other hand, suggest that 
both high and low discrepancy indicate maladjustment and Ha- 
milton (1970) found that self-ideal self-discrepancy did not corre- 
late highly with measures of adjustment. Thus, the interpretation 

of this finding is ambiguous. 
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Parents of activists seem to foster a social consciousness and 
provide a model for activism by bringing political and social 
concerns into daily family living. This continuity of activism 
also holds over the entire ideological spectrum. 

Thus, for both ideology and activism, we find evidence for 
the continuity predicted by the political socialization model of 
the development of political orientations. But we must reconcile 
this with the findings that consistent with expectations from the 
generational conflict hypothesis leftists report both more political 
and more personal conflict with their parents than do rightists. 
However, the generational conflict hypothesis is not supported 
unequivocally by these findings. 

A second interpretation is suggested by Dunlap (1970) who 
argues that a student's leftist political beliefs could invoke conflict 
with his parents, especially as causes become associated with 
violent tactics. Conflict centered around political issues may cause 
the reinterpretation or reremembering of past relationships as 
conflictual. The possiblity is enhanced by the fact that the items 
used to assess past conflict did not sharply distinguish between 
conflict in the immediate past and conflict in early childhood. 

Keniston’s (1968) study of radical activists suggests a third 
interpretation, that radicals are trying to live out the values 
which they felt their parents only mouthed. We have seen that 
parents and students probably tend to share basic political orien- 
tations and values. Leftist students may believe that their parents 
are hypocritically not living up to the values that they both 
hold, and thus, emphasize differences and minimize continuities 
in a contrast effect. js 

These three interpretations of the relationship of political 
ideology to reported conflict with parents assume that the dif- 
ferences between leftists and rightists reflect either real or per- 
ceived differences in conflict and not just a willingness to report 
it. This distinction is applicable to all self-report data, but espe- 
cially relevant to very personal information. Some evidence sug- 
gests that conservatives may underreport conflict with their 
parents (Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswick, Levinson, & Sanford, 
1950; Haan, Smith, & Block, 1968). Radicals report similar 
amounts of conflict with parents and friends, amounts approxi- 


mately equal to conservatives’ reported conflict with friends. 
Assuming that reporting conflict with parents is less socially 
desirable and more damaging to self-image than reporting con- 
flict with friends, an argument for underreporting might be 
made. However, the social desirability scale does not correlate 
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with either student ideology or reported conflict, as would be 
expected from this interpretation. 

To summarize, leftists’ greater reported conflict with parents 
is consistent with the generational conflict hypothesis but also 
open to several alternative explanations. To discriminate among 
these alternatives would require a substantially different design 
than we have used, providing better measures of both parent- 
student conflict and ideology divergence and a longitudinal mea- 
sure to examine causality in the correlational relationship be- 
tween reported conflict and left ideology. 

Turning to personality correlates of activism and ideology, 
our results are consistent with past research. The finding that 
both leftists and activists describe themselves as different and 
independent supports findings of Keniston (1968), who found 
that his sample of radical activists reported feeling special, dif- 
ferent, and apart from others at an early age, and only later 
focused these feelings politically. While the interpretation that 
feeling different from others as a child is a predisposition to 
becoming both leftist and activist is appealing, a second is that 
being a leftist or an activist is in fact a deviant role, and a 
student comes to think of himself as different in both the 
past and present. 

The findings involving Machiavellianism contradict both 
popular and academic stereotypes (Bell, 1968) which picture 
young activists as manipulative and self-serving. Christie and 
Geis (1970) describe high scorers as cold and interpersonally 
detached, amoral and without ideological commitment; the acti- 
vists in this sample are the opposite. Our results argue that 
the activists sampled do not appear to be manipulative politicos, 
but rather warm, altruistic, and socially concerned students 
who are committed to their political ideology. 

_ The similarity in value orientations between leftists and 
activists is interesting, particularly since ideology and activism 
as used here were empirically independent. It can be partially 
understood by reference to Sylvan Tomkins’s (1963) theory 
of ideology. According to this theory, ideologies are not only 
political, but most can be dichotomized into left ideologies, which 
emphasize the importance and independence of man as an 
end in himself, and right ideologies, which stress conformity 
to external standards and authority. Leftists in our sample corre- 
spond to left ideologues in both their ideology and resonating 
values and personality characteristics. Leftist ideology seems part 
of a larger value framework which emphasizes independence, 
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idealism, humanism, and emotional sensitivity, and which deva- 
lues dependence on religion, order, and social norms. 

Activists of all political orientations subscribe more than 
inactivists to leftist values, emphasizing the importance of the 
individual, idealism, and an evaluation of others as important 
as ends in themselves and not as objects to be manipulated. 
So while activists do not share a leftist political ideology, 
they do share many of the personal and interpersonal values 
of a left, or humanistic, ideology. 

Limitations placed on our conclusions by the research tech- 
niques are in part limitations of any survey research using corre- 
lations and self-report measures. For example, simple correlations 
do not provide evidence for causal relationships between vari- 
ables. Questionnaire responses are determined by both the 
respondent’s desire to provide accurate information and his 
desire to present himself favorably. Several specific consider- 
ations limit the generality of our findings. Our sample was 
college freshmen and thus much of this information concerns 
high school experiences. This may limit comparability to other 
studies of student activism. Further, our sample was of students 
from an elite university. 

The most valuable findings of this study are not specific 
results but considerations of theoretical and research concern. 
The attitude-action distinction, long an important issue in social 
psychology (see Wicker, 1969), seems both empirically and con- 
ceptually important in the study of political orientations. A grow- 
ing body of studies (Cowdry, Keniston, & Cabin, 1970; Silvern 
& Nakamura, 1971; Kerpelman, 1969; and Thomas, 1971) fo- 
cuses on the socialization and personality attributes of those 
who act on their political beliefs, regardless of their particular 
content. The specific focus of past research on radical activists 
is also called into question. Few characteristics of this grouping 
cannot be seen as additive functions of activism and ideology. 
The low number of significant activism by belief interactions 
in our data, fewer than would be expected by chance, further 
suggest that radical activists should not be examined as a deviant 


and unique group. 
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How Scientific are the Social Sciences?! 
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The social sciences are scientific in the sense that we seek true knowl- 
edge of man and his society. Why then does progress in the social 
sciences seem slow in comparison to the natural sciences? 'To some 
extent perhaps there is selective recruitment of the most gifted students 
away from the social sciences, but more crucial is the fact that the 
problems we deal with are more difficult to master; the social scientist 
can never get down to constants (laws of nature) and thus to a generally 
valid knowledge. Another cause of difficulty is the unavoidable intru- 
sion of the scientist's valuations, which are diversified апа not self- 
evident. Consequently relatively little stands as undisputed truth in 
our findings. It should be the task of the sociology and social psy- 
chology of science to examine the problem of bias in social research. 
Social scientists and social engineers additionally must take responsi- 
bility for inducing necessary changes in the political process. 


I feel honored to have been invited to be the first Gordon 
Allport Memorial Lecturer at Harvard. 1 am not a psychologist 
in any sense of the word. I was never close to Gordon Allport 
personally, although we once met here at Harvard in our early 
youth and then found ourselves in heartfelt agreement on how 
we wished the social sciences to develop. 

Since then our scientific endeavors, of course, played in 
different spheres. I have remained an economist, though more 
and more definitely oriented in an institutional direction. Gor- 
don Allport throughout his working life remained faithful to 
his original vocation as a psychologist, combining his fundamen- 
tal interest in the problems of the personality of individuals 
with an urge to reach out towards a social psychology. Allport 
lived through periods when he was considered a rebel against 
what was generally conceived as the established course of psy- 


lThis paper is a somewhat lengthened version of the first annual 
Gordon Allport Memorial Lecture, which was delivered by the author 


at Harvard University on November 4, 1971. 
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chological study, but he also experienced the acceptance and 
follow-up of specific lines of research he had first opened up. 

Whenever in my working life I happened to come across 
a book or an article by Allport, I felt the sympathy of a like- 
minded person. I say this to explain why I felt I could not 
possibly decline when I was invited to give this lecture. If you 
will excuse me for a brief diversion from the topic of my 
lecture tonight, I would like to give a personal testimony to 
explain why I feel this sympathy. 

First, and most important, Gordon Allport never isolated 
social problems from moral valuations, He began his teaching 
here at Harvard as an instructor in social ethics, and he ended 
it as the first Richard Clarke Cabot Professor of Social Ethics. 
He was, if not the initiator, nevertheless one of the most promi- 
nent leaders of the Society for the Psychological Study of Social 
Issues. He thus followed what another great American scholar, 
John Dewey, once proclaimed: 


Anything that obscures the fundamental moral nature of the social 
problems is harmful. . . . Any doctrine that eliminates or even ob- 
scures the function of choice of values and enlistment of desires 
and emotions in behalf of those chosen, weakens personal responsi- 
bility for judgment and for action. 

Not only in economics but also more generally in the social 
sciences this question of moral valuations has too often been 
forgotten. To reason as if people were not concerned with 
what is right and what is wrong, and as if they were not all 
struggling with their consciences, has been supposed to make 


Another trait of Gordon Allport as a student of human 
beings and their society was 


is an element of the a Priori in all research, even though the 


‚1 | у enumeration of some of the main charac- 
teristics o Gordon Allport’s scholarship, he remained within 
two great traditions that we have inherited almost from the 


p i Enlightenment but that have in recent times been ne- 
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l. The researcher should never complicate his presentation more 
than is strictly needed for fullest clarity and incisiveness. Allport 
never mistook the unnecessary elaboration of a strange terminology 
or the exercise in diagrams and mathematical equations where the 
missing data are represented by Greek characters as, by themselves, 
significant contributions to scientifically relevant knowledge. 

2. The student, however engaged he is in his research, should be 
prepared to take time off to speak plainly to the general public. 
This was in earlier generations felt to be a duty of every learned 
person, and was adhered to not least by the greatest and most 
originally creative in our line of work. Now it has too often become 
an ambition of false scientism in our profession that we should 
only speak to each other and keep the public out. 

But I will end this attempt to characterize Gordon Allport 
as a student in his field. The reason why I was tempted to 
make these introductory remarks was the deep sympathy I have 
felt with the direction of his work. I wanted to use this opportu- 
nity to express it. 

While I was brooding over what topic to choose for this 
Memorial Lecture, I was naturally seeking one that would have 
interested Gordon Allport, were he now among us, and I finally 
decided upon, *How Scientific are the Social Sciences?" Our 
working lives have, as I said, moved in different spheres, and 
I would not assume that in all respects Allport would have 
agreed with what I shall say—which is, of course, founded 
upon my own particular research experiences. But I feel certain 
that the problem as a problem is one he had himself lived 
with, as I have. 


The Boundary Between Natural and Social Sciences 


The question raised by the title of my lecture contains 
a comparison with the natural sciences which I will conceive 
of as including medicine. There is, to be sure, a broad borderland 
between the social and natural sciences. Thus psychiatry is main- 
ly, though not altogether, in the field of the social science. 
Also, almost all branches of medicine have to reckon with social 
conditions and processes that interplay with physiological ones 
in diagnoses and prognoses, as well as therapy. 

Some problems in experimental psychology are clearly of 
the natural science variety, even if they have to be combined 
with quite different types of insights in order to be at all com- 
plete in explaining a psychological problem in personality terms. 
In the same way economic analysis and planning has to integrate 
elements of knowledge from almost all the natural sciences, 
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for instance, climatology or soil chemistry, and also a number 
of special technologies. 

From these border problems and, generally, the interrela- 
tionships between social and natural sciences, I abstract in what 
follows. I intend to reason in terms of pure types of social 
and natural sciences. 


Why Does Social Science Seem Slow? 


There is a general understanding that to us social scientists 
must be especially disturbing, namely that in our field of study 
progress is very much slower than in the natural sciences. It 
is the discoveries and inventions within the natural sciences 
that are thrusting radical changes upon our societies, while 
what we are producing in the social sciences, until now, has 
been much less consequential. To this is related a creeping 
anxiety about a dangerous hiatus inherent in this contrast. While 
man’s power over nature is increasing rapidly, his control over 
himself and his society is lagging far behind. 

Part of this problem has to do with the greater difficulties 
we social scientists meet when trying to have our knowledge 
applied. To that problem of the relative ineffectiveness of “social 
engineering” I shall return at the end of my lecture. But the 
more fundamental problem is whether advance in the social 
sciences is slower than in the natural sciences, and the adjacent 
problem of why this is so, if it is so. 

One possible explanatory hypothesis would be that in recent 
decades a smaller proportion of a nation’s superlatively gifted 
young people have been entering the social sciences, while a 
larger proportion entered the natural sciences. In the social 
sciences we would then not attract our due share of the small 
minority in every generation who are endowed with that rare 
combination of mental and physical stamina, willpower, adven- 
turousness, and high intelligence than can engender radical 
departures from conventional approaches and produce great 
discoveries and inventions. 

In the social sciences we should suffer from a relatively 
lower intake of geniuses. The rapid, and acceleratingly rapid, 
advances of natural sciences in our time and their very apparent 
practical importance must lend them prestige and glamour, and 
would also often enhance the Prospects of great immaterial 
and material rewards to those who feel themselves highly capable 
and who trust in their luck. I do believe that the hypothesis 


is plausible enough to warrant more conclusive studies about 
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the selection process which determines the recruitment of stu- 
dents to the various sciences. This is, in the first instance, a 
challenge to the psychologists. 

The hunch I have reached by scientifically uncontrolled 
induction from unassorted experiences, gathered while living 
and working as an economist with many contacts with colleagues 
both in the social and natural sciences, is that there might 
perhaps be something in that hypothesis. But, even were it 
true to some extent, it can certainly not be a major cause 
why advance in the social sciences seems to proceed more slowly 
than in the natural sciences. 


Difficulties Inherent in Social Science Research 


The crucial fact is that the problems we are dealing with 
are truly much more difficult to master than those in the natural 
sciences. And the specific character of the greater difficulties 
we meet is, at the same time, such that our findings appear, 
and also are, less "scientific" measured by standards applicable 
in the natural sciences. 

In explaining our lagging, it is sometimes pointed out that 
in the social sciences we are usually not permitted to do experi- 
ments. Astronomy, though, is even more completely denied 
the opportunity to experiment with the universe than we are 
with our fellow human beings. Moreover, medical researchers 
have to work with similar inhibitions in this regard. 

The really important difference between us and our natural 
science colleagues is that we never reach down to constants 
like the speed of light and of sound in a particular medium, 
or the specific weights of atoms and molecules. We have nothing 
corresponding to the universally valid measurements of energy, 
and voltage, ampere, etc. The regularities we find do not have 
the firm general validity of “laws of nature.” 

If we economists, for instance, establish by observation the 
income or price elasticity for, say, sugar, our findings are valid 
for only a specific group of consumers in a single community 
or region at a particular time—not to mention the fact that 
the concept elasticity itself loses what I call adequacy to reality, 
and thereby analytical usefulness, in underdeveloped countries 
that have no or very imperfect “markets,” in the sense given 
to this term by the economists. 

For a short while a few years ago, some economists thought 
that the relation between capital investment and growth of pro- 
duction in a country, the so-called capital /output ratio, almost 
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approached being a constant of the natural science type. But 
closer studies revealed soon that capital investment could not 
even be considered the major cause of economic growth. And 
we have not yet come even near to determining the charac- 
teristics and quantitative importance of the various elements 
that make up the as yet unspecified residual, which thus remains 
a “residual of ignorance.” We know one thing, however: They 
will be shifting in time and for different countries. 

The explanation for this fundamental dissimilarity between 
social and natural sciences, that we social scientists never reach 
down to constants and to generally valid laws of nature, is 
that our study of facts and relationships between facts in the 
social field concerns much more complex and also shifting and 
fluid matters than facts and relationships in our physical uni- 
verse. In that sense natural scientists undoubtedly face problems 
that are simpler and in regard to which definite and lasting 
knowledge is attainable, knowledge that is timeless and universal- 
ly valid and can thus be generalized. 

What all social sciences are dealing with is, in the last in- 
stance, human behavior. And human behavior is not constant 
like the movement of celestial bodies or molecules. It is depen- 
dent upon and determined by the complex of living conditions, 
the institutions, in which people exist, and by their attitudes, 
as those have been molded by (at the same time as they are 
reacting against) these living conditions. 

These phenomena differ widely from place to place and 
from group to group; neither are they stable in time. Instead, 
they manifest different and changing combinations of change- 
ability and rigidity. Even at a particular point of time and 


in a specific situation they are most difficult to define, observe, 
and measure as facts. 


Importance of Language in the Social Sciences 


One indication or symptom of this crucial unlikeness be- 
tween the social and natural sciences is the significance of lan- 
guage in our field of study. The impact of a contribution in 
the social sciences, even upon our colleagues and not only upon 
laymen, is as we all know very much dependent upon the 
skill of presentation, which is much less the case in the natural 
sciences. 

Sometimes, however, there is a throwback. When many 
of John Kenneth Galbraith’s more pedestrian colleagues decline 
to fully recognize the contributions to knowledge which he has 
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made, it is partly because of the extraordinary literary qualities 
of his writings. On the other hand, the relative lack of clarity 
and conciseness another great writer, Maynard Keynes, has cho- 
sen for presenting his views (particularly in his main work, 
The General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money) has very 
apparently enticed other economists by giving occasion for diffi- 
cult exercises in exegesis and for demonstrating originality in 
following various lines of thought only vaguely presented in 
the original text. 

Another indication of this difference, founded upon the 
greater importance of language in the social sciences, is the 
role in our type of work of particular expressions which in 
compressed form come to stand for complex, though sometimes 
vaguely perceived, ideas or theories about social reality. In my 
own field of economic science I have myself experienced such 
an elevation to significance of a term I have used: in the “theoret- 
ical” phase of my working life, for instance, “ех ante” and “ех 
post,” and “circular causation with cumulative effects”; and in 
the later “institutional” phase, the characterization of the racial 
problem in the United States as a “dilemma”; or still later, 
when I came to work on the problems of underdeveloped coun- 
tries, words like “spread effects” and “backwash effects,” the 
“soft state,” and many others. 

I am referring to my own experience but I am, of course, 
not at all alone in having experienced how words I have used 
become laden with meaning and significance, and then are used 
as shorthand characterizations of specific types of causal relation- 
ships. I do not believe that anywhere in the natural sciences 
has need been felt for investing particular wordings with this 
type of extraordinary importance. 


Economics as a Special Case 


Paradoxically, the one social science that traditionally keeps 
itself furthest from any attempt to reach down to ultimate deter- 
minants of the behavior studied, viz. economic science, seems 
to come nearest to natural science. This is also what probably 
the majority of economists actually believe, though I think mis- 
takenly. The likeness refers to form of analysis and particularly 
of presentation, but hardly to substance. 

Indeed, because of the highly abstract level on which eco- 
nomic theory moves, economics is sometimes excluded from 
what are called the behavioral sciences. We economists use, 
for instance, a concept “market,” which has no likeness with 
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a real market. And on the basis of this abstraction we carry 
out our analysis in terms of aggregates (like supply and demand, 
input and output) or averages (like levels of wages or incomes). 

Our theory has in that sense always been extraordinarily 
abstract, from the time of the physiocrats, Adam Smith and 
Ricardo. Exactly what this type of abstraction means is an unwil- 
lingness to dig deeper under the observable facts of human 
behavior, which are then dealt with in a summary fashion. 
It implies, therefore, that certain abstract assumptions about 
living conditions, institutions, and attitudes are laid down as a 
basis for the analysis, either implying that they stand unchanged 
or that they adjust automatically in a specific way to occurring 
changes in regard to the categories of aggregate or average 
magnitudes used in the economic analysis. 

These assumptions are commonly not made too explicit. 
As, moreover, the very concepts used are defined in relation 
to these implicit abstract assumptions, serious questions can be 
raised about the adequacy to reality of that type of economic 
theory and its relevance for policy and planning. 

The traditional way of explaining away these fundamental 
difficulties has been, and is today, to state that we economists 
only deal with what are called “economic factors.” This, however, 
does not answer the criticism which can be raised. First, even 
to define what “economic factors” are implies a scrutiny of 
all factors, including what economists call "noneconomic" factors. 
That scrutiny is ordinarily not made as a preparation for defin- 
ing the concepts used. 

Secondly, the isolation of one part of social reality by demar- 
cating it as economic is logically not feasible. In reality there 
are no economic, sociological, or psychological problems, but 
just problems, and they are all complex. Logically, the only 
distinction that is scientifically valid is the one between more 
relevant factors and less relevant ones. And proofs are regularly 
not rendered that the so-called economic factors, as accounted 
for by aggregates and averages, are always the relevant ones. 

Most of the great economists in the classical and neoclassical 
line from Adam Smith to Alfred Marshall were vaguely aware 
of this criticism. As they were prepared to include in their 
analyses what they saw as relevant elements of living conditions, 
institutions, and attitudes, they were almost all “institutional 
economists” long before that term was invented. 
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Simplified Models with Mathematical Dressing 


In recent decades there has been a strenuous and strained 
effort by the majority of my economist colleagues to emulate 
what they conceive of as the methods of the natural scientists 
by constructing utterly simplified models, often given mathemat- 
ical dressing. This type of model-building has more recently 
been rapidly spreading in the other social sciences too, where 
in turn the researchers apparently seek to emulate the econo- 
mists. 

It should be clear that this adoption of the form which 
the natural scientists in their more simply stated questions can 
use for analysis and presentation, does not really make the 
social sciences more scientific if that form is not adequate to 
social reality and, therefore, not usable for the analysis of it. 
It is on the basis of having reached down to the bottom of 
the reality they are studying, signified by the existence of con- 
stants, that it has been possible for the natural scientists often 
to make fundamental discoveries at their writing desks by simply 
applying mathematical reasoning to ascertained facts and rela- 
tionships. 

Fashion changes in a cyclical way in our field of study. 
These changes should be equally worthy of analysis by the 
historians and theorists of the evolution of sciences as is the 
business cycle, which has been studied for generations by us 
economists. 

My first visit to the United States at the end of the twenties 
coincided with the staging of what was called the “new econom- 
ics,” which was then the institutional school in line with Web- 
len, Commons, and Mitchell—a too provincial selection of an- 
cestry, if I might be permitted to make that critical remark. 
Since then the pendulum has swung over to abstract model- 
building, not only in the United States but also in the rest 
of the world. 

I foresee, however, that ten or fifteen years from now 
the institutional approach will again be the new vogue. The 
recent attempts to emulate the methods, or rather the form, 
of the simpler natural sciences will be recognized as largely 
a temporary aberration into superficiality and irrelevance. 

My reason for attempting this forecast is that the study 
of social facts and relationships really must concern much more 
complex, differing, and fluid matters than those repreented 
by parameters and variables in highly abstract models, where 
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behavior accounted for only in terms of aggregate and averages 
is left unexplained. 

To this I have several things to add in order not to be 
misunderstood. I have certainly, per se, no criticism to raise 
against models. All scientific research must be generalizing and 
thus simplifying. It is important only that the selection of factors 
to be included be done according to the criterion of relevance. 

When the builders of the abstract economic models charac- 
terize their approach as quantitative, even when they have no 
quantities at their disposal, or only grossly deficient ones, in 
contradistinction to the institutional approach which they are 
inclined to call qualitative, this is, of course, a misnomer. Quan- 
tifying knowledge is a self-evident aim of research, and the 
institutional economist as the more censorious researcher is apt 
to press harder for empirical data. If he often has fewer figures 
to present than the conventional economists, particularly in re- 
gard to underdeveloped countries, this is because he is more 
critical in ascertaining them. 

My third point is an admission. In spite of the very common 
absence of a thorough scrutiny of the underlying abstract as- 
sumptions and of the concepts used, it is a fact that econometric 
models even of the macro-type referring to an entire country 
often do reach relevant conclusions and are more useful than 
in the time when Alfred Marshall denounced that method as 
unrealistic. 

In developed countries the statistical material is now more 
complete and reliable. And the non-economic factors apparently 
are often less important in the analysis, as in developed countries 
they are either adjusted to or will rapidly become adjusted 
to letting the economic impulses through. How and to what 
extent this is true is a problem that should then rightly be 
made the object of research, which then would have to be 
of the institutional type. 

This is all the more necessary as the validity of that type 
of assumption cannot be taken for granted even in the highly 
developed countries. That there is “structural unemployment,” 
particularly in the rural and urban slums of the United States, 
was for a long time only observed by social workers and sociolo- 
gists, while economists tended to deny its existence until a few 
years ago. And even in a country like Sweden, where there 
are no slums and where more generally the process of rational- 
ization of living conditions, institutions, and attitudes has gone 
further than in the United States, it has, for instance, been 
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demonstrated that mobility in the labor market and still more 
the prices of labor are less exclusively and simply dominated 
by supply and demand than economic model-thinking has to 
assume. 

In any case, as—after the avalanche of decolonization in 
the wake of the Second World War—the economic analysis of 
underdeveloped countries started out by simply applying the 
Western models, it went seriously wrong. The abstraction in 
the common growth models applied in planning from modes 
and levels of living, institutions, and attttudes is definitely unwar- 
ranted. After working for many years on the development prob- 
lems in South Asia, I feel to my dismay that it must be deemed 
very much open to doubt whether the assistance to planning 
afforded by the economic profession has always helped more 
than it has hurt these unfortunate, poor, new nations. 

At the end of this critical section of my lecture I would, 
however, like to add also that, like Gordon Allport, my own 
attitude is catholic, in a sense eclectic. And it is certainly hopeful 
in regard to the advance on our research front. There is a 
self-healing capacity in scientific research. Facts kick, even if 
somewhat belatedly, when data has been assembled under inade- 
quate categories. 

At bottom, I am inclined to appreciate all honest research, 
relying upon the belief that, as the years pass, through contro- 
versy our scientific approaches will become rectified and ever 
more relevant to the explanation of social reality. 


Valuations in Social Research 

Another cause of greater difficulties in social research, be- 
sides the fact that we do not reach a base of universal and 
unchangeable factual relationships and thus a generally valid 
knowledge, is related to the role of valuations in our research. 

It is true that, in principle, all scientific work has to be 
based on value premises. There is no view without a viewpoint, 
no answers except to questions. In the viewpoint applied and 
the questions raised, our valuations are involved. j 

But in the field of natural phenomena the value premises 
are simple and evident mostly a priori. Basic research can branch 
off in every direction where knowledge can be advanced. Ap- 
plied research has the simple criterion of profit ability or, as 
in medical technology, the prevention of death and prior to 
that the prevention and cure of disease. At most, the direction 
of basic and applied research on which money and research 
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personnel are spent can be questioned from the valuation angle. 
To this I shall return. But if the direction towards specific 
fields of problems is given, research can go straight on with 
the one determining aim to increase our knowledge. 

This is not so in the field of social sciences, where valuations 
are immensely diversified and anything but self-evident. In order 
to avoid biases in research and to make it objective in the 
only sense this term can have in the social sciences, we need 
to select and make explicit specific value premises, tested for 
their feasibility, logical consistency, and relevance and signifi- 
cance in the society we are studying. 

This is needed not only to determine the broad direction 
of our research. As a matter of fact, valuations enter into re- 
search from start to finish: determining the approach, the defini- 
tion of the concepts used and thus the facts observed, the 
way of drawing inferences, and even the manner of presenting 
the conclusions reached. Explicit value premises are thus logically 
required, not only to draw meaningful and correct practical 
and political, that is to say, technological conclusions, but already 
in order to ascertain relevant facts and factual relationships. 
Otherwise we are drawing inferences with one set of premises 
missing. 

I here touch a main methodological problem of the social 
sciences. Without being able in this lecture to give reasons, 
I have to restrict myself to the assertion that there can never 
be and has never been a “disinterested” research in the social 
field, as there can be in the natural sciences. Valuations are, 
in fact, determining our work even if we manage to be unaware 
of it. And this is true however much the researcher is subjectively 
convinced that he is simply observing and recording facts. 


Hidden Valuations 


. , The teleological philosophies of natural right and utilitar- 
ianism, from which all the social sciences branched off more 
than two hundred years ago, actually asserted that the valuations 
could themselves be objective in the sense that they can be 
known as valid. This was indeed the metaphysical element in 
these philosophies. 

Traditional and conventional social scientists have not bro- 
ken away from this legacy of false thinking, even though they 
are more reluctant than an earlier generation to account for 
how they are thinking. It also dominates popular thinking every- 
where which does not distinguish between beliefs about reality 
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and valuations about how it ought to be. 

What social scientists have commonly done is to conceal 
the valuations so deep at the base of their analytical structures— 
and, indeed, in the very terminology they use—that they can 
happily remain unaware of them in their researches, and trust 
that those are merely factual. 

Among the social scientists, the economists have in their 
so-called welfare theory provided themselves with a vast and 
elaborate coverture for their escape from the responsibility to 
state, simply and straightforwardly, their value premises in con- 
crete terms—a “monumentally unsuccessful exercise . . . which 
has preoccupied a whole generation of economists [indeed, sever- 
al generations] with a dead end, to the almost total neglect 
of the major problems of our age," to quote an angry statement 
by Kenneth E. Boulding, speaking as president of the American 
Economic Association but nevertheless behaving as the rebel 
he is. 

It grows like a cancerous tumor. Hundreds of books and 
articles are continuously produced every year on welfare econom- 
ics, though the whole approach was proved to be misdirected 
and meaningless four decades ago. If the approach is not entirely 
meaningless, it has a meaning only in terms of the forlorn 
hedonistic associational psychology and the utilitarian moral phi- 
losophy. I have always wondered why the psychologists and 
the philosophers have left the economists alone and undisturbed 
in this futile exercise. 

We should note in passing that the recent flourishing of 
welfare economics is closely related to the growing predilection 
for hyper-abstract theoretical models. Among the implicit and 
not sufficiently scrutinized assumptions of these models, and 
sometimes even in their explicit structures, the objectified wel- 
fare conception almost always plays a role. An institutional ap- 
proach cannot so easily escape the valuations that are at the 
same time objects of research and premises in research. 


A Dearth of Undisputed Truth 


These main difficulties in social research—that it must con- 
cern living conditions, institutions, and attitudes which are di- 
verse and in a complex way combine changeability and rigidity; 
that for this reason we never reach down to constants; and 
also that valuations enter into research from the beginning to 
the end—and the escapist ways through which we have tried 
to bypass these difficulties are not unrelated to the fact that 
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so relatively little stands as undisputed truth in our findings. 
In regard to almost all problems there are schools of thought 
with different gospels, among which the politicans and the citi- 
zens at large can choose according to their predilections. У 

It has even become a popular stereotype that economists 
never agree. In recent years, for instance, the bewildered Ameri- 
can public has followed the spectacle of a fight between two 
schools of economists, differing radically as to the role and 
importance of the quantity of money in regard to internal eco- 
nomic balance. If people are usually not so disturbed by blatant 
disagreements among other social scientists, it is probably because 
they care less about what they are saying. 

When two generations ago Knut Wicksell, now recognized 
as the great economist of his time, gave his installation lecture 
on the occasion of his ascendency to the chair of economics 
at Lund Unversity in 1904, he began by stating that economics, 
“like theology and for approximately the same reasons,” had 
failed to arrive at commonly accepted results. It is true, he 
pointed out, that advance in all sciences proceeds through 
controversy. But in the natural sciences such warfare of ideas 
has a definite outcome. 

Theories are refuted, hypotheses become obsolete, the fron- 
tiers of knowledge are pushed forward. “The Copernican idea 
of the universe, the Newtonian System, the theory of blood 
circulation, and the phlogiston theory in chemistry once found 
both adherents and opponents. . . . Nowadays these theories 
are either universally believed or disbelieved—provided, in the 
latter Instance, that they have not simply been forgotten.” In 
economics, on the contrary, all doctrines live on persistently. 
He gave examples and in somewhat changed forms as conditions 
and problems have altered, they are all present also today. 

Wicksell as a faithful and almost religious believer in hedonis- 


tic psychology and utilitarian moral philosophy saw the explana- 
tion for this unfortunate 
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there is this inescapable logical defect in the very concepts of 
utility and welfare that economists in all generations have en- 
countered, namely that "pleasures" and "pains" of people cannot 
be gauged by a simple measuring rod. The only way of defend- 
ing objectivity in research is to work with explicit, often alterna- 
tive, specific value premises. 

Another great economist, Karl Menger, once pointed out 
that the gifted student is superior to his methods. Our situation 
in the social sciences would otherwise be much worse than 
it actually is. In fact, we see all around us important findings 
of particularly great practical importance being reached by re- 
searchers whose fundamental notions of methodology are con- 
fused and faulty. 

One of Wicksell's own contributions was his early formula- 
tion, at the beginning of this century, of the theory we now 
refer to as Keynes's. Much more generally, our knowledge of 
social facts and relationships is advancing, though not as rapidly 
as we could wish and as would be possible with greater clarity 
on the methodological issues. 


The Unity of Bias in a Society 

The disturbing fact that research in the social sciences does 
not, as it advances, regularly result simply in new commonly 
accepted knowledge, but that room is left for schools of compet- 
ing thought, is related to the two other facts I have already 
dwelt upon: one, that our research is much more crucially 
dependent upon value premises than is research in the natural 
sciences; and two, that social scientists nevertheless have always 
tried to present their findings as merely factual, independent 
of valuations. They have concealed the valuations that have 
actually determined their approaches, observations, and analyses. 
Indeed, they have successfully kept themselves unaware of them. 

As these hidden valuations are not openly declared, they 
can be held general and vague. A space is then left for arbi- 
trariness. It is within this field of indeterminateness that dif- 
ferences of basic concepts and models and, therefore, observations 
and inferences become possible. And it is by utilizing this space 
of arbitrariness that contending schools can preserve themselves 
to an extent unknown in the simpler natural sciences. 

Even more important is the relative unity of bias prevailing 
in a particular society at a particular time. It regularly reflects 
the influence of dominant, though often mistaken, interests. 
All knowledge about social matters, like all ignorance, tends 
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to be opportunistic if not carefully and critically scrutinized. 
When value premises are not explicitly stated, such scrutiny 
has to be immanent in nature, seeking to reveal the concealed 
valuations that have been operating. 

Of this I became aware when in my youth I studied what 
I called the political element in the development of economic 
theory along the classical and neo-classical line. When later I 
came to grips wih the Negro problem in the United States, 
the biases in the scientific literature as well as in popular concep- 
tions became a major theme of my work. 

When still later I came to study conditions in underde- 
veloped countries, I found the literature heavily biased in a 
diplomatic and overoptimistic direction. Without taking the time 
here to examine critically the faults in reseach methods through 
which biases were left free to operate, let me only point to 
the interests served by the biased approaches. 

If the prevalent overoptimistic views of the development 
problems of underdeveloped countries were correct, aid to un- 
derdeveloped countries could be more effective with less sacrifice 
on the part of developed countries. And the ruling oligarchies 
in the underdeveloped countries could hope for development 
without having to carry out the radical domestic reforms, which 
an unbiased analysis shows to be a condition for rapid and 
sustained development. 

This biased postwar approach to the problems of underde- 
velopment and development in underdeveloped countries stands 
in sharp contrast to the equally biased views prevalent in colonial 
times and right up to the Second World War and the global 
decolonization movement. The interests of the colonial powers 
and also of people in other developed countries was then to 
escape moral апа political responsibility for the poverty and 
absence of development in what were then commonly called 
the “backward regions” over which they ruled. The results were, 
first, much less interest in research, particularly of the dynamic 
type represented by economic research directed to planning 
for development, and second, apologetic biases in what was 
thought and said about conditions in these backward regions. 
These biases stamped what I have called the colonial theory. 

т ШЫНЫ а hig perspective of what has happened to eco- 
‘omic research in this field, we have seen the pendulum of 


biases swinging from one extreme to another when the interna- 
tional political situation changed. 
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Overcoming Bias in Social Research 


The method provided by logic to overcome biases and make 
research objective in the only sense this term can be understood 
in the field of the social sciences is to select and make explicit 
value premises, tested for their feasibility and logical consistency 
and for their relevance and significance in the society under 
study. Bringing the valuations—which are always with us al- 
though mostly hidden—out in the open, dissolves the indeter- 
minateness that makes biases possible. As I have hinted, biases 
are ordinarily not cognizant to the researchers, either individually 
or collectively. The problem is seldom discussed. I can even 
say that it is systematically shunned. 

To do research in this forbidden field of biases in social 
research should be the task of the one social science discipline 
that under these conditions has come to belong among the 
least developed ones: the sociology and social psychology of 
social sciences and social scientists. The social scientists should 
not be permitted to keep up naivety about what they are doing 
and about the influences under which they are laboring. 

They would then also experience greater difficulty in re- 
maining ignorant about and uninterested in the methods of logic 
that exist to protect the integrity of their research: specifying 
and making explicit their value premises. 


Translating Research into Action 


I promised to touch upon another difference between the 
social and natural sciences: the greater difficulties encountered 
in applying the former. Not only is undisputed knowledge in 
the social field harder to acquire and establish, but its translation 
into action is a much more cumbersome and uncertain undertak- 
ing. 

Whether it is a question of new products, new processes 
to produce a product, improvements in military weaponry, ad- 
vances in medical technology, or an invention (often made possi- 
ble by basic research), these are almost sure to be rapidly applied. 
The evaluation of an invention in terms of costs and returns 
by private enterprise or by the states is simple and in a sense 
objective; application therefore follows rapidly and almost auto- 
matically. Competition between enterprises and states assures 
application. 

Our discoveries and inventions in the social field must gener- 
ally be applied by the collectivities, i.e., in the first place the 
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state and subordinated public communities. They must become 
public policies, accepted by those who have the power to deter- 
mine action or inaction by these collectivities. 

Ordinarily these people—from the elected or appointed offi- 
cials down to the members of the electorates—have their precon- 
ceived ideas. No less ordinarily these ideas are founded upon 
what they feel to be their interests. These may be shortsightedly 
or even erroneously conceived, aside from the fact that they 
do not necessarily or even commonly coincide with what would 
stand out as the public interest of the citizenry, if they were 
all alert and rational. 

These are what we refer to as vested interests and preju- 
dices. Those responsible for public policy have not the same 
respect for the social engineers as everybody has for technical 
engineers and medical doctors. They, in fact, all have their 
own social theories. And the fact that, as I have pointed out, 
social scientists so often disagree among themselves increases 
the self-assurance of the policy-makers and provides them, in 
addition, with the opportunity to select and quote authority 
to support their own particular preconceptions. 


Natural Science and the Threat of Disaster 


There could be much added, particularly on the practical 
question of how we social scientists could increase the effecti- 
veness of social engineering and, in particular, how greater 
methodological clarity could enhance also the political impor- 
tance of our findings. 

But let me at last touch upon the anxiety natural scientists 
and technologists—and indeed all of us—now feel that the ad- 
vances in the natural sciences and the uncontrolled technological 
application of new knowledge can lead to disaster. This problem 
has become acute in regard to the pollution of air, water, and 
soil following industrial progress and, of course, to the even 
more threatening armament race, which develops by the au- 
tomatism of the competitive application of new discoveries and 
libe in ше field of weaponry. 

e point I want to make in this context is the very limited 
competence the natural scientists can have in regard ® these 
lestiny-laden political problems. The only thing they can do—be- 
sides going on strike themselves and trying to break up the 
дос шде REG leaden complex,” if I might slightly 
change President Eisenhower's description—is to specify and 
explain the pending calamities which they see evolving and 
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then to complain about the absence of effective social engineer- 
ing which would redirect and control the dangerous laissez-faire 
in the application of their research results. 

Аз to the means to accomplish the induced change of the 
political processes that is needed to avert the threatening 
changes, and the difficulties that must meet such attempts at 
social engineering, the natural scientists can have no better judg- 
ment than any layman who tries to inform himself. The responsi- 
bility lies wholly upon us—the social scientists and social engi- 
neers. 


SUMMARY 


I have come to the end of my attempt to answer the question 
I raised in my title. I have had to deal with it in very general 
terms. And I have drawn on my own research experiences 
as an economist. I believe, however, that our problems are so 
basically similar in all the ‘social sciences that my conclusions 
can be generalized and illustrated from other fields of social 
research. 

It is fruitless to expect that in the social sciences we ever 
will reach down to the type of universal and unchangeable, 
generally valid regularities of relationships between facts that 
the researchers in the simpler natural sciences endeavor to estab- 
lish. We are dealing with the behavior of human beings each 
of whom has a soul, and is in the widest sense of the word 
influenced by his living conditions. These vary widely and change 
in time as in their relationship to behavior. 

To emulate the form but not the substance of research 
in the natural sciences is no solution to our methodological 
problems. Too often an analysis which is paraded as particularly 
strict and rigorous is, when critically scrutinized, found to be 
not only empty but grossly mistaken, lacking in both adequacy 
to reality and logical consistency. 

In our very different field, the social sciences, we have 
to fight against the tendencies to bias. The means to do this 
are, first, to be aware of the ubiquitous danger, and second, 
to avail ourselves of the means that logic places at our disposal, 
that is, to use the technique of explicit value premises. The 
fact that this is needed in social research demarcates the gulf 
between our research and the simpler research of the natural 
scientists. 
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If we are aware of the gulf and are prepared to take 
the consequences of the difference, we are certainly entitled 
to look upon our work as scientific—in the sense that we are 
seeking true knowledge about man and his society. 
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